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PREFACE. 


HE present edition of the English Works of Rasa 
| RAMMOHUN Roy contains all his English writings 
which were edited by Mr. Jogendra Chunder Ghose, 
M.A., B.L., and compiled and published by Mr. Eshan 
Chunder Bose, to whom the best thanks of the publishers 
are due. It includes some additional letters and an 


English translation of the Raja's Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin. 
The Publishers take this occasion to thank Babu 
Rameswarprasad Bhargava for his valuable assistance in 
preparing a fairly intelligible English version of the 
author’s “ Present to the Believers in one God.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 
-—_> >} ; 


Raja Rammohun Roy, the founder of the Brahma Samaj or the 
Theistic Church of India, was born at Radhanagar, Bengal, in May 
1772, of an ancient and honourable Brahman family. His father gave 
him a good education; he learnt Persian at home, Arabic at Patna 
{where he studied Euclid, Aristotle and the Koran), and Sanskrit at 
Benares. Although a devout idolater in boyhood, he early began 
to doubt and speculate, and at fifteen left home to study Buddhism 
in Tibet, where his criticisms on Lama-worship gave much offence. 
After some years’ travel he returned, but, his anti-idolatrous senti- 
ments obliging him to leave home, he lived at Benares until his 
father’s death in 1803. After this, he spent about ten years in the 
Kast India Company’s service, latterly as Dewan or head officer in 
the collection of Revenues. During this period he first began 
to assemble his friends together for evening discussions on the 
absurdities of idolatory, and he also issued his first work, Tuhfat- 
ul-Muwahhiddin (‘A gift to Monotheists”). This treatise was in 
Persian, with an Arabic preface, and was a bold protest against 
superstition and priestcraft. These proceedings brought on him much 
hostility, and even persecution, and in 1814 he retired to Caleutta for 
greater safety. Here he soon established a little Friendly Society 
(Atmiya Sabha), which met weekly to read the Hindu Seriptures and 
to chant Monoctheistic hymns. In 1816 he translated the Vedanta 
into Bengali and Hindustani, following this by a series of translations 
from the Upanishads into Bengali, Hindustani and English, with 
introductions and comments of his own. These works he published 
at his own cost and disseminated widely among his countrymen. His 
writings excited much opposition and gave rise to numerous contro- 
versies, in which his ability, tact and learning rendered him fully 
a mateh for his antagonists. But the deadliest blow he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective agitation against the rite 
of Suttee, the burning of living widows on the piles of their deceased 
husbands. 
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In 1811 he had been a horrified witness of this sacrifice in his 
elder brother’s family, and he had vowed never to rest until he had 
uprooted this custom. He exposed the hollow pretences of its advo- 
eates in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali and English, and pressed 
the matter in every possible way, till at last the tide of publie feeling 
turned, and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bentinck issued a 
regulation abolishing Suttee throughout all the territories subject 
to Fort Wiliam. Rammohun was an active politician and philan~ 
thropist. He built school-houses and established schools in which 
useful knowledge was gratuitously taught through the medium both 
of the English and the native languages. He wrote a suggestive 
Bengali Grammar, of which he published one version in English 
(1826) and one in Bengali (1833). He wrote valuable pamphlets on 
Hindu law and made strenuous exertions for the freedom of the 
native Press ; he also established (1822) and mainly conducted two 
native newspapers, the Sambad Kaumudi in Bengali, and the Mirat- 
al-Akhbar in Persian and made them the means of diffusing much 
useful political information. Becoming interested in Christianity 
he learned Hebrew and Greek in order to read the Bible in the ori- 
ginal languages, and in 1820 he issued a selection from the four 
Gospels entitled—the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and happi- 
ness. This was attacked by the Baptist Missionaries of Serampur, 
and a long controversy ensued in which he published three remark- 
able Appeals to the Christian Publie in defence of the * Precepts of 
Jesus.” He also wrote other theological tracts (sometimes under 
assumed names) in which he attacked both Hindu and Christian 
orthodoxy with a strong hand. But his personal relations with 
orthodox Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valu- 
able assistance to Dr. Duff in the latter’s educational schemes. 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission which 
was started in Caleutta (1824) by Myr. William Adam, formerly a 
Baptist Missionary, who, in attempting to convert Rammohun 
to trinitarianism was himself converted to the opposite view. This 
Unitarian Mission, though not a theological suecess, attracted 
considerable sympathy among the Hindu Monotheists, whose Atmiya 
Sabha had then become extinct. At last Rammohun felt able to 
re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 1828, he opened 
the first Brahma Association (Brahma Sabha) at a hired house. 
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A suitable church-building was then erected and placed in the 
hands of trustees, with a small endowment and a remarkable trust- 
deed by which the building was set apart “ for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being, who- 
is the Author and Preserver of the universe.” The new church 
was formally opened on the 11th Magh (January 23), 1830, from which 
day the Brahma Samaj dates its existence. Having now succeeded 
in his ehief projects, Rammohun resolved to visit England, and the 
King of Delhi appointed him envoy thither on special business, and 
gave him the title of Raja. He arrived in England on April 8, 
1831, and was received with wniversal cordiality and respect. He 
watehed with special anxiety the parliamentary discussions on the 
renewal of the East India Company's charter and gave much valuable 
evidence before the Board of Control on the condition of India. 
This he republished with additional suggestions (‘** Exposition of the 
Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India”) 
and also reissued his important “Essay on the Right of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property.” He visited France, and wished to visit Ame- 
rica, but died unexpectedly of brain-fever at Bristol, September 27, 
1833.--The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


All earnest attempts at reform, whether religious, social, political, 
or of any other description, are based on faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice and humanity, which is synonymous with a belief 
in the moral government of the Universe. This is an essential ele- 
ment in religious belief. One would, therefore, expect to find Raja 
Rammohun Roy, the first all-round reformer in modern India, “above 
all and beneath all a religious personality. The many and far-reaching 
ramifications of his prolific energy were forth-puttings of one purpose, 
The root of his life was religion. He would never have been able to 
go so far or to move his countrymen so mightily as he did but for the 
driving power of an intense theistic passion.” As in his life so in 
his writings, religion occupies the foremost place. His writings on 
religious subjects are the most important and most voluminous. But 
their very extent and variety are apt to puzzle those who may strive 
to find out the exact nature of his religious faith. The late Babu 
Rajnarain Bose had it from his father, a disciple of the Raja, that 
the latter before his departure to England had foretold that after 
his death various sects would claim him as belonging to their own 
particular ranks, but he declared that he did not belong to any parti- 
cular sect. What the Raja foresaw has actually taken place. “It 
has been said that Rammohun Roy delighted to pass for a believer 
in the Vedanta with the Hindus, for a Christian among the adherents 
of that creed, and for a disciple of the Koran with the champions of 
Islamism.* The truth is that his eclecticism equalled his sincerity.” T 
It would be out of place here to enter into a discussion of the ques- 
tion of his religious belief. { Suflice it to say that he believed in 
pure theism, as his Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhiddin on the one hand and 
the Trust-Deed of the Brahmo Samaj on the other, in addition to 


’ His habit, in his religious controversies with various sects, of taking his stand not 
merely upon pure reason but mainly upon thew scriptures led some people to think that he 
was all things to all men This, of course, is a mistake. His controversial method 
was meant to convince the followers of different faiths that even their scriptures, which 
they professed implicitly to follow, enjoined the worship of the one true God. 

+ The Contemporary Erolution of Religuous Thought, by Count Goblet d’Alviella, p. 233. 

+ For an exhaustive discussion of the subject see the Raja's biography in Bengali, by 
Babu Nagendranath Chatterji, which ought to be translated into English, 
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many of his other works, prove conclusively. He did not reject any 
truth to be found in any scriptures or in the teachings of any 
prophet or saint; he revered and accepted truth from all quarters : 
but at the same time he did not aeceept any book or teacher as 
infallible. Jt should not, however, be forgotten that though he 
was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance of truth, there are 
reasons to think that he believed in what may be called national or 
racial manifestations or developments of universal theism. His 
partiality (in no narrow sense) for the ethical portion of Christ's 
teachings is evident. But it would be wrong to suppose for that 
reason that he was exclusively or even principally a follower of 
Jesus. [n making this statement we do not solely or chiefly rely on his 
prose writings in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English or Bengali. His 
hymns in Bengali, too, in our opinion, aiford a correct idea of the faith 
that lay enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart. For, poetry 
springs froma deeper source in the soul than anything that is merely 
didactic, controversial, doctrinal or philosophieal. And from the 
Raja's Bengali devotional poetry, one cannot but take him to have 
been a Hindu Theist pr a theistic Vedantist. 

It is sometimes asked whether Rammohun Roy intended that the 
society for the worship of one God that he founded should havea 
social counterpart ina religious community separate from all exist- 
ing ones, such as the Brahmo Samaj has now become. The question 
is difficult to answer. But from the little study and thought that we 
have beenable to devote tothe subject, it seems to us that at the 
time when he established the Brahmo Samaj, he meant it to be sim- 
ply a meeting-ground for people of all sects who wished to unite for 
divine worship, “a place of public meeting of all sorts and deserip- 
tions of people without distinction as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable 
Being who is the author and preserver of the Universe but not under 
or by any other name, designation or titie peculiarly used for and 
applied to any particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men 
whatsoever.” Art and philosophy, though each is essentially one all 
the world over, have yet found various though fitting garb among 
different peoples according to racial, climatie and other causes. It 
seems to us, that similarly, the Raja may bave thought that Theism, 
though at bottom one all over the world, has yet found various expres- 
sion among different races: and though abstract truth is thinkable, 
yet as it finds actual manifestation in some conerete shape, it is the 
part of wisdom to allow the abstraet universal theism in all countries 
and among all raves to keep its native shape and colour, in which it 
is embodied, freed. of course, from all that is base and impure, with 
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a broad spirit of toleration for other shapes and colours: or in other 
words, he may have believed that Theism is one, and Hindu Theism, 
Semitic Theism, &c., are different forms of the same universal faith ; 
and that the future unity of the human race in religion is not to be 
realised by all mankind following the creed of this or that sect, 
but by each nation or race giving up all such erroneous and supersti- 
tious beliefs and pernicious customs and lifeless rituals as clash with 
pure Theism, but in every thing else keeping all that is racy of the 
soil, all that distinctively belongs to the religious genius of that nation 
or race, in a spirit of discriminating reverence for its own past and 
of respect and toleration for others. 

Prefessor Monier Williams speaks of him as the first really earnest 
investigator in the science of comparative theology, which the world 
has produced. 

Social customs and practices have been and are in all countries 
more or less connected with the religious beliefs of the people. {t is, 
therefore, only natural that Rammohun Roy’s programme of religious 
reform should lead on to and embrace social reform. In all countries, 
and specially in India, soeiat reform consists chiefly in doing away 
with the disabilities or sufferings incident to difference of sex or the 
accident of birth. Or, in other words, social reformers have chiefly 
to tight with the spirit of caste and its evils and the subjection of 
women to the selfish interests and pleasures or supposed interests of 
the male sex. Rammohun Roy's chief claim to the gratitude of Hindu 
womanhood is the courageous and devoted part that he played in the 
movement for the abolition of suttee. He may or may not have been 
the central figure in that movement, but it must he admitted by all 
that but for his exertions that inhuman custom would not have been 
put down by law so soon as it was. 

But to prevent the murder of widows was only to create another 
problem, namely, the amelioration of their condition. It is even now 
a question as to how we ean best better their lot. Many solutions of 
the problem have been proposed and attempted; their re-marriage, 
giving them such training as to enable them to lead honourable, use- 
ful and independent lives, so changing the Hindu law of inheritance 
as to make the means of living of Hindu widows less precarious, &c. 
His “ Brief remarks regarding modern encroachments on the ancient 
rights of females, according to the Hindu Law of inheritance,” was 
intended to attain the last object. That the condition of helpless 
widows deeply touched his heart appears also trom No. VI. of the 
Sambad Kaumudi, which contained “an appeal to the rich Hindus of 
Calcutta to constitute a society for the relief of destitute widows, 
upon the principles of the Civil and Military Widows’ Fund, estab- 
lished by order of Governmeut.” That he was earnestly in favour of 
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the education of women is quite clear from many passages in his 
writings, such, for instance, as the following :— 

* As to their inferiority in point of understanding, when did you ever afford them a fair 
opportunity of exhibiting their natural capacity? How then can you aceuse them of 
want of understanding ? [f, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot 
comprehend or retain what ha» been taught him, we inay consider hun ays deficient ; but 
as you keep women generally void of education and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, 
in justice pronounce on their inferivrity. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati. the wife 
of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kalidas, are celebrated for thei: thorough knowledge 
of all the Sastras* moreover, in the Vrihadaranyak-Opanishad of the Yajur Veda it is 
cleaily stated, that Yajnavalkva impaited divine knowledge ot the must difhcult nature to 
his wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attam it!” 

It is true that even with his unbounded enthusiasm in woman's 
cause and his indefatigable energy he could not take any steps for 
edavating girls, widowed or unmarried; but it may be safely said 
that had he lived to return home from England and work here for a 
few years more, his contact with the comparatively enlightened 
womanhood of the West would certainiy have borne fruit in the 
establishment of educational institutions for Indian girls and women. 
That Miss Mary Carpenter came out to India to labour for the good 
of Indian women is due mainly to her contact with the Raja. Reward- 
ing the re-marriage of child-widows, it is believed by some that he 
published a book advocating its introduction but no such production 
has been discovered among his works. His biographer, Babu Nagendra- 
nath Chatterji, says :—‘“ We have heard that Rammohun Roy used to 
express a desire to his friends that the re-marriage of child-widows 
should become prevalent. When he went to England, a rumour 
spread everywhere that on coming baek home he would introduce the 
custom of the re-marriage of widows.” 

tt will appear from a study of his * Brief remarks regarding 
the ancient rights Of females” that he was opposed to polygamy, 
kulinism and the practical selling of girls in marriage. He showed 
from the Shastras that second marriages were authorised only under 
certain civeumstances, and observed :— 


“Had a Magistrate or other public office: been authorized by the rulers of the empire 
to recerye applications for his sanction to a second marriage duiing the lite of a first wife, 
and to grant his consent only on such acensations as the foregoing being substantiated, 
the ahove Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress of the female sex in 
Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have been necessarily very much redaced ” 

We have no indication in his works of his views on child-marriage. 
Perhaps in his days in Bengal, though such marriages must have 
been customary, their consummation was postponed to a maturer are, 
thus minimizing the evil to some extent, as is still the ease in some 
provinces of India. But with regard to this item, too, of the social 
reform programme, one ean only speculate as to what he would have 
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done had he lived to come back from England, For, a man, who had 
such innate chivalry in his nature that he would never take his seat 
if any woman of what rank so ever remained standing in his presence, 
could not have failed to observe the evil effeets on women of such a 
eustom, at any rate after coming in contact with the comparatively 
free and healthy womanhood of the West. 

That Rammohun Roy had not failed to observe the evil effects of 
caste will appear from the extract from one of his letters printed on 
page 929 of this edition. No. VIIT of his Sambad Kaumudi, ths, 

, prints the plea ot a philanthropist [probably himself}, who observing 
the misery caused hy prejudices of caste, urges the Hindus not to 
debar themselves thereby from mechanical pursuits, but to cultivate 
“such arts as would tend to their comfort, happiness and indepen- 
dence." By crossing the ocean and in other ways, the Raja, to a great 
extent, broke through the unreasonable and injurious restrictions 
imposed by caste. Why he did not or could not do so entirely, 
is not known to a eertainty. But from his conduct in other 
matters, we should hesitate to aseribe to him any motives of cowardice 

.or self-interest. He published with a Bengali translation the first 
‘chapter of a Sanskrit work against caste, named Bajrasuchi, by 
{ Mrityunjayacharya. 

In most things Raja Rammohun Roy was in advance of his age, and 
rose above the influence of his surroundings. He was the pioneer in 
many reform movements. But in the matter of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, his views and practice differed from those of 
most reformers of the present day. He was a moderate drinker and 
aven quoted some Shastras in favour of the practice. There is also 
another matter in which he was not in advance of his age. In his 
“ Brief remarks regarding the ancient rights of females,” he says 
that of the three modes of conduct left to the widows of a polygamous 
man to pursae, the second is “to walk in the paths of unrighteous- 
ness for their maintenance and independence.” And this he, of 
sourse, condemns, and thereby shows himself to be, as we otherwise 
‘Iso know him to have been, an advocate of social purity. Yet it 
vould appear that he found nothing objectionable in entertaining his 

‘cuests with the nautech and musie of dancing girls in his residence. 
‘or we find in Fanny Parkes’ “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim,” Vol. I, 
thap. IV (Residence in Calcutta, May 1823), the following passage :— 

“The other evening we went to a party given by Rammohan Roy, a rich Bengali 

ahoo : the grounds, which are extensive. were well illummated. and excellent fire-woiks 
splayed. In various rooms of the house nach gisls were dancing and singing.” 

It is well known that Rammohun Roy himself founded and helped 
thers in founding schools. He took a prominent part in the great edu- 

tional controversy between the “Orientalists” and the “Anglicists’s 


H 
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and sided with the latter. But for his opposition the clamour of the 
former for the exclusive pursuit of Oriental studies would most 
probably have prevailed. His Letter on English Education to Lord 
Amherst is a remarkably convincing production.* 

“It was owing, perhaps, to this agitation,” remarks Babu Jogen- 
dra Chunder Ghose on this letter, “that the foundation-stone of the 
building intended for the Sanskrit College was laid in the name of the 
Hindu College (February, 1824), and the Hindu College was located 
thére together with the Sanskrit College.” For the direct and 
indirect beneficial results of Western education we are indebted to 
Raja Rammohun Roy as muchas to Lord Macaulay, Lord William 
Bentinck, David Hare, &e. 

Rammohun Roy wrote text-books in Bengali on Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy and Geometry. He is the father of modern Bengali 


* One passage in this letter possesses a special interest of its own It runs thus ;-~ 

“ Neither can much improvement arise trom such speculations a» the following which 
are the themes suggested by the Vedanta.-in what manner is the soul absorbed in 
the Deity? What relations does it bear to the Jivine Essence ? Nor will youths be 
fitted to be better members of suciety by the Vedantie doctrines which teach them to 
believe, that all visible things have no real existence, that as tather, brother, &e, have 
no actual entity, they consequently deserve no real affection, and therelore the seoner 
we ercape from them and leave the wold the better ° 

The missivnaries advanced in the Samucha: Davpan, the last objection, wluch Rant 
mohun assailed im his Brahkmunical Magazine. He truither established a Vedanta 
College. This seemimg mconsistency is explained by Miss Collett as follows :—" The 
teachings of the Vedanta lend themselves to a remarkable diversity of theological inter- 
pretation. They are appealed to equally by dualistic and non-dualistic schouls of 
thought. They contain passages which breathe a lofty and ethical Theism: in other 
places they seem to countenance a Pantheism that is simply Acosmism—the denial of 
all finite existence,... Aceoding as the Vedanta is taught with or without a proper 
selective adjustinent of its widely various contents, its value as 2 subject of instruction 
may be set high or low In the ordmary Hindu schools it was tanght in false perspec- 
tive, with a discrimination exercised if at all in favour of what was trivial, ineorrect, 
polytheistic. Rammohun therefore opposed with all his might the suggestion that the 
British Government should perpetuate or encourage this kind of Vedantie instruction. 
At the same time he saw in the Vedanta mghtly handled and “tightly divided” «4 
means for leading his countrymen out of their prevaihng superstitiou and idolatry into 
a pure and elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedantic scriptures was the lever 
by which Rammvuhun hoped to hit them mto« simpler and nobler faith. Therefore 
he founded the Vedanta College ; and therefore also he controverted the missionariew’ 
wholesale disparagement of the Vedanta. If the missionaries had succeeded in 
diserediting the Vedanta, they would in Rammohun’s eyes have broken down the bridge 
which enabled men to pass irom Hindu Polytheism to Hindu Theism. He thus com- 
bated both the conservative Christian who advocated indiscriminate rejection and the 
conservative Hindu who advocated the indiscrimate retention of Vedantic teaching : 
and he provided fora discriminating imstruction in the ancient system which diould 
buve the approval of liberal Hindus and liberal Christians.’ 
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i literary prose. He taught his people the use of marks of punctuation. 
There was in his nature a deep vein of genuine poetry, too; as 
his Bengali hymns show. He was the first to write theistic hymns 
in Bengali. Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, a well-known Hindu 
historian of the Bengali language and literature, truly observes that 
“they appear to possess the power of melting even stony hearts, of 
making the most irreligious devoted to God and of making hearts 
sunk in wordliness detached from the world.” They are prized by 
theists and idolaters alike. A few of them are in Sanskrit. We 
believe an English translation of Rammohun’s hymns by Babu 
Mohinimohan Chatterjee, M. A., has been published by the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta. 

His Bengali journal, the Sambad Kaumudi, tirst appeared in 1821. 
He is the founder of native journalism in India. The Sambad Kaumudi 
was not exclusively or chiefly a political publieation. It, as well as 

g his Persian newspaper, Mirat-ul-Akhbar or Mirror of Iutelligence, 

_ had an edueational purpose, too. Besides polities, subjects of a 
historical, literary and scientific character were treated of therein. 

Lawyers of eminence have declared that the legal writings of 
,the Raja, such as his “ Brief Remarks on Ancient Female Rights,” 

[- The Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property according to the 
Law of Bengal,” would do credit to jurists of the highest standing. 

- Tothe public Rammohun Roy is best known as a religious and social 
reformer. To many he is also known as a literateur and edueationist. 
But he is not so well known as a political reformer and agitator. A 

J brief aceount of his polities may not therefore be out of place here. 

C Mr. William Adam, a Baptist Missionary, whose association with 
Raja Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the 
following testimony to his love of liberty :— 

* He would be free or not be at all . . Love of truedom way perhaps the strongest 
passion of his soul,—freedom not of action merely. but of thought. .. .. This tenacity of 
personal independence, this sensitive jealousy ot the ~hghtest approach to an encroacl+ 
ment on his mental freedom was accomp.nied with « very nice perception of the eqnal 
rights of others, even of those who differed most widely from him. ’ 

lt was this love of liberty that was the source of all his political 
opinions and the mainspring of all his political activity. {[t made 
him take interest in and deeply sympathise with all political move- 
ments all over the world that had for their object the advancement 
of popular freedom. Some instances may here be given of Ram- 
mohun’s cosmopolitan sympathies in the region of polities. 

“When the intelligence reached India that the people of Naples after extorting « 
constitution from their despotic king were crushed back into servitude by the Austrian 
troops, in obedience to the joint mandate of the crowned heads of Russia. Prussia, Austria, 
Sardinia, and Naples, Rammohun felt it keenly.” 


+ atthe 
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In a letter to Mr. Buckingham, dated August 11, 1821, he wrote : — 
* T am afraid I must be under the neceasity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
society this evening, more especially as my mind is depressed by the late news froin 
Europe..... From the late unhappy news [ am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to 
see liberty universally restored to the nations of Ewope, and Asiatic nations, especrilly 


those that are European colonie~, possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing than 
what they now enjoy 


* Under these circumstances [ consider the cause of the Neapolitans asiny own, and 
ther enemies as ours Enemies to liberty and friends of despotism have never been, 
and never will be, ultimately succes~tul ” 

“ These noble words,” says Miss Collett, “reveal how profoundly 
Rammohun felt with the late Russel Lowell that “In the gain or loss 
of one race all the rest have equal claim’ ; and that 


“Wherever wieug is done 


To the hnmblest and the weakest, ’ neath the all-beholding Nun, 
That wrong is also done to us" 


Rammohun's Persian weekly Mirat-al-Alhbar contained an article 
1“ Ireland, the causes of its distress and discontent”. In this he 
dwelt on the evils of absenteeism and the injustice of maintaining 
Protestant clergymen out of revenues wrung fromthe Roman Catholie 
inhabitants of Ireland. He said :— 


How adnurable is the observation of Saadi (on whom be mercy!) 


“Do not say that these rapacious ministers are the well-wishers of his Majesty ; 

For in proportion as they augment the ievenue of the State, they diminish his 
popularity ; 

O statesman, apply the revenue of the king towards the eomfoit of the people ; 
then during their lives they will be loyal to him.” 

When the news of the establishment of constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spain reached India, he gave a public dinner at the Town 
Hall. Some months before his departure for England, news reached 
Caleutta of the latest French Revolution, and, “so great was his 
ent iusaat that,” we are told, * he could think and talk of nothing 
else!” He viewed it as a triumph of liberty and rejoiced accordingly. 
On his voyage to England he landed at the Cape for only an hour or 
two. “Returning on board he met with 2a nasty aceident. The 
gangway ladder had not been properly secured, and he got a serious 
fall, from which he was lame for eighteen months afterwards and 
indeed never finally recovered. But no bodily suffering could repress 
his mental ardour. Two French frigates, under the revolutionary 
flag, the glorious tri-culour, were lying in Table Bay; and lame as he 
was, he would insist on visiting them. The sight of these colours 
seemed to kindle his enthusiasm, and to render him insensible to 
pain.” During the days of the Reform Bill agitation in England, he 
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“onsidered the struggle between the reformers and anti-reformers 
as a struggle between liberty and oppression throughout the world: 
between justice and injustice, and between right and wrong. He 
- publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being defeated, 
‘he would renounce his connection with England. His Persian week- 
ly, the Mirat, did not, however, favourably consider the national 
,dspirations of Greeee. Muhammadan sympathy with the Turks 


| . ball * 
zmay have been to some extent responsible for this attitude to 
? Greeee. 


We now pass on to the Raja’s Indian polieal opinions. Our polities 
ave sure to be tinged by our attitude towards British rule in India. 
It is therefore necessary to know what the Raja thought of British 

.rule in India in his day. In his autobiography he writes :— 


ah 


: . Ll proceeded on mv travels, and passed throngh different countries, chiefly 
within, but some beyond, the bonads of Hindoostan, with a feeling of great aversion to 
the establishment of the British Power in India. When I had reached the age of twenty, 
“ay father recalled me, and restored me to his favour, after which I first saw and began 
(9 associate with Enropeans, aud soon after made myself tolerably acquainted with their 
awe and form of government. Finding them generally more itelligent, more steady 
fn moderate in their conduct. [ gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined 

n their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
‘epredily and surely to the amehoration of the native inhabitants ; z 


He coneluded his “ Final Appeal to the Christian Publie” 


“by offering up thanks to the supreme Disposer of the events of this universe. for 

shaving unexpectedly delivered this eountiy from the long-continued tyranny of its former 

. Rulers, and placed it under the government of the English,—a nation who not only are 

“Hessed with the enjoyment of e1vil and polineal liberty, but also interest themselves in 
qnomoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free inyuiny into literary and religious 
subjects, among thoxe nations to which their influence extends.” 


But Rammohun gave to Muhammadan rule also its due meed of 
praise by mentioning in what respects it was superior to British rule. 
He wrote in his “ Appeal to the King in Council” against the Press 
Regulation :-- 


“Your Majesty is aware, that under their former Mohammadan Rulers, the natives of 
this country enjoyed every political privilege in common with Mnssulmans, being eligible 
to the highest offices in the Ntate, entrusted with the command of armies and the gov- 
ernment of provinees and often chosen as advisers to their Prince. without disqualifica- 
tion or degrading distinction on account of their religion or the place of their birth. 
They used to receive free grants of land exempted from any payments of revenue, and 
besides the highest salaries allow ed under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge 
large tracts of country attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives of 
learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situations of honour and emolument. 
-Although under the British Rule, the natives of India, have entirely lost this political 
~consequence......- ", &e. 
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Some of the contents of the earlier numbers of the Sambad 
Kaumudi may be given here :— 


No. [-—An appeal to the Government for the establishment of a school for the gratuitous 
instruction of the poor but respectable Hindus. 


No. If.—Humble address to the Government soliciting the extension of trial by jury to 
Mofussil, Zilla and Provincial Courts of Judicature. 


No. IIL.—An uppeal to the Government to relieve the Hindu community from the incon- 
venience consequent upon there being only one Ghaut for the burning of dead 
bodies whereas an immense space of ground has been granted for the burial of 
Christians. 

Appeal to Government for the prevention of the exportation of the greatest 
part of the produce of rice from Bengal to foreign ports. 

Appeal to Government to enable the middle class of native subjects to avail’ 
themselves of the treatment of European physicians. 

Appeal to the Calcutta Magistrates to resort to rigorous measures for relLeving 
the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta from the serious grievance of Christian gentlemen 
driving their bnggies amongst them and eutting and lashing them with whips, with- 
out distinction of sex or age, while they quietly assembled in immense numbers to 
yee the images of their deities puss in the Chitpore Road, when many of them 
through terror and consternation caused by the lashing inflicted on the spectators, 
tell down into drains, while others were trampled under foot by the crowd. 


Raja Rammohun Roy believed that a free Press is one of the 
best safeguards of liberty. This conviction found expression in his 
petitions against the Press Regulation (1) to the Supreme Court, 
and (2) to the King in Council. The Press ordinance preseribed that 
thenceforth no one should publish a newspaper or other periodical 
without having obtained a license from the Governor-General in. 
Council, signed by the Chief Secretary. The memorial submitted to. 
the Supreme Court “may be regarded as the Areopagitica of Indian 
History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark 
in the progress of English culture in the East.” 


This Memorial proving fruitless, Rammohun and his co-adjutors. 
appealed to the King in council. Says Miss Collett :— 


“The appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohun put his 
hand. Its stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the great 
orators of a century ago. In a language and style for ever associated with the glorious 
vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of British power the 
principles and traditions which are distinctive of British History.” 

This Memorial, too, proved unavailing. The Privy Council declin- 
ed to comply with the petition. 


Anew Jury Act came into operation in the beginning of 1827. On 
August 18th, 1828, Rommohun wrote to Mr. J. Crawford and entrusted 
to him petitions against the Act for presentation to both Houses of 
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Parliament, signed by Hindus and Mohammedans. He thus concisely 
stated the grounds of grievance :— 


s 

“In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Board of Control, has 
by introducing religious distinctions into the judicial system of this country, not only 
afiorded just grounds for dissatisfaction among the Natives in general, but has excited 
much alarm in the breast of every one conversant with political principles. Any Natives, 
either Hindu or Mohamedan, are rendered by this Bill subject to judicial trial by 
Christians, either European or Native, while Christians, including Native converts, are 
exempted from the degradation of being tried either by a Hindu or Mussulman juror, 
however high he may stand in the estimation of society. This Bill also denies both to 
Hindus and Mohamedans the honor of a seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow 
Hindus or Mussulmans. This is the sum total of Mr Wynn's Jate Jury Bull, of which 
we bitterly complain.” 


Rammohun went on to suggest a possibility “ which is by no means 
so remote now as when he wrote ":-- 

‘Supposing that 100 years hence the Native character becomes elevated trom 
coustant intercourse with Europeans and the acquirement of general and_ political 
knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they will not have the 
xpirit as well as the inclination to resist eff -ctually any unjust and oppressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society ? It should not be lost sight of that the 
position of India is very different from that of Ireland, to any quarter of which an 
English fleet may suddenly convey a body of troops that may force its way in the 
requisite direction and succeed in suppressing every effort of a refractory spnit. Were 
India to share one-fourth of the knowledge and energy of that country, she would prove 
froin her remote situation, her riches and her vast population, either useful and profitable 
az a willing province, an ally of the British empire, or troublesome and annoying as 2 
determined enemy. 

“In common with those who seem partial to the British rule from the expectation of 
future benefits arising out of the connection, I necessarily feel extremely grieved in 
often witnessing Acts and Regulations passed by Government without consulting or 
neeming to understand the feelings of its Indian subjects and without considering that 
this people have had for more than half a century the advantage of being ruled by and 
associated with an enlightened nation, advocates of liberty and promoters of knowledge.” 

The letter quoted above is remarkable for the far-sighted glance 
into the future which it reveals. Here in germ is to be found the 
national aspiration which is now breaking forth into demands for a 
greater measure of self-government than the people at present enjoy. 
Rammohun’'s English biographer observes that 

“ The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating to European stand- 
ards of culture, seems to have never been long absent from Rammohun's mind ; and he 
did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the political rights which 
progress in civilization inevitably involves Here again Rammohun stands forth as the 
tribune and prophet of New India.” 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
appointed in February, 1831, and reappointed in June to eonsider the 
renewal of the Company's Charter invited him to appear before it, 
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Rammohun declined this request but tendered his evidence in the 
form of successive * Communications to the Board of Control.” The 
first of these dealt with Revenue. The Raja appears here as the 
champion of the rack-rented ryot. While the Zemindars or Jand- 
holders had been greatly benefited by the Permanent Settlement of 
1793, while their wealth and the wealth of the community had 
generally increased, the poor cultivator was no hetter off. The 
remedy he asked for was in the first place the prohibition of any 
further rise in rent, and secondly—rents being now so exorbitantly 
high as to leave the ryot in a state of extreme misery,—a reduction 
in the revenue demanded from the Zemindar so as to ensure a redue- 
tion in the ryot’s rent. The decrease in revenue he would mect by 
increasing taxes upon luxuries or by employing as Collectors low- 
salaried Indians instead of high-salaried Europeans. It may here be 
ineidentally observed that nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
when education was in a backward condition, Raja Rammohun Roy 
considered Indians fit for the duties of Collectors. 

them well qualified to discharge all judicial duties. 

He approved of the settlement in India of a few model landlords 
from England, but was careful to stipulate that they should not be 
drawn from the lower classes. This is not the place to eriticize the 
Raja’s views on this subject; but it seems open to grave doubt 
whether a European landed aristocracy for India would have been 
on the whole beneficial to the people of this country. He concluded 
with an earnest appeal “to any and every authority to devise some 
mode of alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural peasantry 
of India.” 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors of land 
has improved under the system of permanent assessment. But the 
Government seems at present to believe that that system has resulted 
in loss of revenue to the State. It is, therefore, important to quote 
the Raja's opinion on this subject. 


He also considered 


“ The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these provinces’at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement (1793), was as high as had ever been assessed, and in many 
instances higher than had ever before been realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohamedan or British. Thetefore the (rovernment sacrificed nothing in concluding that 
settlement. If it had not been formed, the landholders (Aemindars) would always have 
taken care to prevent the revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further detnands; while the state of 
the cultivators would not have bzen at all better than it is now. However, if the Govern- 
ment had taken the whole estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded and 
conquered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the landholders only 
ten per cent on the rents (Malikanah), and securing all the rest to the Government. it 
might no doubt have increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole of the 
landlords in the country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condition 
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as they are at present in in the ceded and conquered Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the Madras territory ; and the whole population 
reduced to the same level of poverty. At the same time, the temporary increase of 
revenue to Government under its own immediate management would also have soon fallen 
off, through the misconduct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shown by innumer- 
able instances in which the estates were kept khas, i.e., under the immediate managemens 
of Government.” 


“ Besides, Government appropriates to itself an enormous duty on the transit and 
exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, since the peziod of the Perpetual 
Settlement, increased to a great amount fiom the exertions of the proprietors in extend- 
ing and improving cultivation, under the assurance that no demand of an increase of 


revenue would be made upon them on account of the progiessive productiveness of their 
estates.” 


The Raja contrasts the effects of the permanent and periodical 
systems of assessment in two statements. 


“ By a comparative view of the 1evenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, from the 
period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears that, in the thuty-tive years, from 1792-03 
to 1897-28, there was a total Increase on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 
per cent. (LOL71), and that this increase has been steady and piogiessive up to the 
present time;....”” 

* By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British tenitory in Maduas, it 
appears that durmg the same period of thirty-five years (¢ e., from 1793 to 1828) thele 
was an imerease of only about 40 per cent., (40°15) on the total amount of the whole 
revenue. That the increase during the first 17 years was 43 425, per cent.; that in the 
next 8 years the increase was only about 33 per cent ; and that in the last 18 years there 
has been a decrease of 2°15 per cent.” 


In an appendix he urged the Imperial utility of the policy of fixing 
a maximum rent to be paid by each cultivator, “that their rents 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase.” His advocacy of this policy is so statesmanlike that no 
apology is needed for quoting his views on the subject. To recognise 
the indefeasible rights of the ryots in the soil would make them loyal 
to the power that secured them and 


“yveady to rise in defence of it, as a militia or in any other shape that might be required : 
so.asto secure the British rule ina foreign and remote empire, alike from internal 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping on foot an 
immense standing army at an enormous cost. This consideration 15 of great importance 
in respect to the natives of the upper and western provinces, who ae distinguished by 
their superior bravery, and form the greater part of the British Indian army. If this 
race of men, who are by nomeans deficient in feelings of personal honor and regard for 
family respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible so long 
as the British power should endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at all 
time be ready to devote their lives and property in its defence. 

“The saving that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, through the 
substituting of a militia force for a great part of the present standing army, would be 
much greater than any gain that could be realized by any system of increasing land 
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revenue that human ingenuity could devise. How applicable to this case is the following 
line of the Persian sage (Saadi) :— 


Ba rayat sulh kun Wa's jang i khasm ai man nishin 
Zanki shahinshah i alil ra rayat lashkar ast. 

“Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and rest easy about the warfare of thine 
enemies; for to an upright prince his people is an army.” 

While on the subject of Land Settlement we may say that in 1828, 
by Regulation III of that year, the revenue collector in each district 
was authorised to dispossess the holders of tax-free lands by his 
own authority, without reference to any judicial courts, if the collec- 
tor should be of opinion, after such enquiry as might satify himself 
that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It was therein 
enacted that “such decision of the Collector shall have the force 
and effect of a decree”; also, that “ it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue,” but “ the 
party dispossessed might appeal,” and by art. 3., whether an appeal 
be filed or not, “that it shall and may be lawful for the Collector 
immediately to carry into eflect his decision by attaching and 
assessing the lands.’’ This regulation produced great alarm and 
distrust amongst the natives of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, many of 
whom petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim 
to the land, dispossessing an actual possessor at his own discretion. 
This agitation was led, though unsuccesstully, by Rammohnn Roy. 
Reg. III of 1828 is still in force. 

Among the principal measures advocated in the Raja’s Questions 
and Answers on the Judicial System of India were the substitution 
of English for Persian as the official language of the courts of law: 
the appointment of native assessors in the civil courts; trial by 
jury, of which the Panchayet system was the indigenous parallel ; 
separation of the offices of judge and revenue commissioners ; separa- 
tion of the offices of judge and magistrate; codification of the 
eriminal law and also of the law of India; and consultation with the 
local magnates before enacting laws. The last reform proposed 
contains the germs of representative legislative bodies. 

Students of Indian economics are familiar with the fact that 
every year nearly 45 crores of rupees of India’s capital is drained 
off to foreign parts without any hope of return. This drain of wealth 
did not escape the eyes of Raja Rammohun Roy. In his “ Revenue 
System of India’ he says that as a large sum of money is now 
annually drawn from India by Europeans retiring from it with the 
fortunes realized there, a system which would encourage Europeans 
of capital to become permanent Settlers with their families, would 


necessarily greatly improve the resources of the country. He pre- 
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pared several tables to prove this drain. The following two para- 
graphs are appended to these tables :— 

“By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the former the Accountant-General, 
and the latter the Auditor-General of the East India Company), recorded in the Minutes 
of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February, 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended in England on the 
territorial account amounts, on an average, to £3,000,000 annually. It inchades the 
expenses ut the Board of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances and pensions 
to Civil and Military officers in Europe for services in India, with interest of monev 
realized there, &c., &e , besides £453,588 for territorial stores consigned to India. 

“In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, dated the 20th. 
of June, 1810, and quoted in the work ‘‘On Colonial Policy as applicable to the Govern- 
ment of India,” by a very able servant of the company, holding a responsible situation 
in Bengal, the Directors state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the 
annual remittances to London on account of individuals, have been at the rate of nearly 
2,000,000 per annum yor a series of years past.” (p.70.) From these and other 
authentic documents the author calculates the amount of capital. or “the aggregate o 
tribute, public and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820, at £100,000,000.'£ 
{p 65.) 

It has already been incidentally shown that Raja Rammohun 
Roy was in favour of the settlement in India of European capitalists 
under certain conditions. Among the advantages likely in his 
Opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of the 
condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords showing” 
them superior methods of cultivation. That this was not altogether 
a vain expectation appears from some observations in Mr. N. G. 
Mukerji’s Hand-bovk of Indian Agriculture. Says Mr. Mukerji: 

“ Indeed, Indian agriculture has been actually vastly improved by our contact with 
the West. European planters have been the means of introducing important innovations. 
In the most out-of-the way places of India we find European planters carrying on 
agricultural experiments and improvements imperceptibly and noiselessly. ” 

This naturally leads one to a consideration of the Raja’s Remarks 
on Settlement in India by Europeans. It isa paper of rare personal 
and national importanee. But as it raises problems of great magni-- 
tude, we refrain from dealing with it here. Suffice it to say that this. 
his final literary deliverance holds up to the people of India the 
prospect of India having English as its lingua franca, India socially 
and in other respects westernized to some extent, India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of Asia. 


Progressive political views imply confidence in the capacity of a 
people for continuous improvement. Raja Rammohun Roy believed 
that the people of India “ have the same capability of improvement 
as any other civilized people.” He did not believe that Asiatics were 
naturally an inferior race. In the course of one of his numerous 
religious controversies “A Christian” having indulged in a tirade 
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about persons being “degraded by Asiatic effeminacy,” the Raja 
reminded him that almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs 
venerated by Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiaties. 


On a perusal of the foregoing pages it will be found that with the 
exception of the agitation that has been going on for sometime past 
for the industrial regeneration of the country, Rammohun Roy laid 
the foundation of all the principal modern movements for the eleva- 
tion of our people. Probably, as India is mainly an agricultural 
country and as in his days the pressure on land had not hecome 
abnormal owing to the indigenous industries not having disappeared 
then to the extent to which they have now declined, the industrial 
problem did not then press for solution with the same urgency as now. 
Nevertheless we find that the bearing of the system of caste on in- 
dustrial prosperity did not escape the keen eves of Rammohun: as 
No. VHT of his Sambad Kanumudi printed the “ plea of a philan- 
thropist, who observing the misery caused by prejudices of caste, 
urges the Hindus not to debar themselves thereby from mechanical 
pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as would tend to theie comfort, 
happiness and independence.” 


We conclude this introduction with the folowing estimate of his 
personality by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dobson Collett, 
who, though an English woman and a trinitarian Christian, seems on 
the whole to have understood the meaning of his life pretty aceu- 
rate ly :-— 


“ Rammohun stands in history as the living bridge over whieh India iarehes from 
her unmeasured past to her incalculable future. He was the areh which spanned the 
gulf that yawned between ancient caste and modern humanity, between supersnution and 
science, batween despotism and democracy, between unmobile custom and a conservative 
progress, between a bewildering polytheism and a pme, if vague, Theism He was the 
mediator of his people, harmonizing in his own person, often by means of his own 
solitary sufferings, the conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradition and of inevitable 
enlightenment.” 

“He embodies the new spirit which arises from the compulsory mixture 
faiths and eivilizations,—he embodies its freedom of enquiry, its thirst for science, its 
large human sympathy, its pure and sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not unen- 
tical regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disinclmation towards revolt. But in 
the life of Rammohun we see what we hope yet to have shown us in the progress of India. 
that the secret of the whole movement is religious. Amid all his wande ings Rammohun 
was saved by his faith. ~ - 7 * He was a genuine outgrowth of the old Hindu stock ; 
in a soil watered by new influences, and in an atmosphere charged with unwonted forcing 
power, but still a trae scion of the old stock The Rajah was no merely ocvidentalized 

-oriental, no Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a European. Just as little 
was he, if we may use the term without offence, a spiritual Eurasian. If we follow the right 
line of his development we shall find that he leads the way from the orientalism of the 
past, not to, but through Western culture, towards a civilization which is neither Western 


of races anc 


wwe 
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nor Eastern, but something vastly larger and nobler than both. He preserves continuity 
throughout, by virtue of his religion, which again supplied the motive force of his pro- 
gressive movement. The power that connected and restrained, as well as widened and 
impelled, was religion. 

‘“Rammohun thus presents a most instructive and inspiring study for the New India 
of which he is the type and pioneer. He offers to the new democracy of the West a 
searcely less valuable index of what our greatest Eastern dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the Buitish commonalty. There can be little doubt that, 
whatever future the destmies may have in store for India, that future will be largely 
shaped by the life and work of Raminchun Roy. And not the future of India alone. We 
stand on the eve of an unprecedented intermingling of East and West. The European and 
Asiatic streams of human development, which have often tinged each other before, are now 
approaching a contluence which bids fair to form the one ocean-river of the collective 
progress of mankind. In the presence of that greater Eastern question,—with its 
infinite ramifications, industiial, political, moral and religious,—the international problems 
of the passing hour, even the gravest of them, seem dwarfed into parochial pettiness. 
The nearing dawn of these unmeasured possibilities only throws into clearer prominence 
the figure of the man whose life-story we have told. He was, if not the prophetic type. 
at least the precursive hint, of the change that is to come.” 


“ 
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TRANSLATION 
OF AN 


ABRIDGMENT 


OF 
THE VEDANT, 
OR 
THE RESOLUTION OF ALL THE VEDS; 
THE 
MOST CELEBRATED AND REVERED WORK OF 
Brahmunical Theology ; 


ESTABLISHING THE UNITY OF THE SUPREME BEING ; AND THAT 
HE ALONE 
IS THE OBJECT OF PROPITIATION AND WORSHIP. 


CALCUTTA : 


1816. 


TO 


THE BELIEVERS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


Tue greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which they 
continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities! And some of them are become very ill-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the worship of the true and 
eternal God! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and 
that of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred 
books ; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the oppro- 
brium which some unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw 
upon me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Law, and Literature, 
is contained in the Vedas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation! These works are extremely voluminous, and beg written 
in the most elevated and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradictory. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting 
on the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composed 
with great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed The Vedanta, which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit words, signifies The Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always referred to as 
equal authority. But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans permitting them- 
selves alone to interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
the Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is little known to the 
public : and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts ! 
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In pursuance of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilities 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri- 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely 
as circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries as emblematical represen- 
tations of the Supreme Divinity! If this were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject : but the truth 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen- 
dent power; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity; but at the 
present day all this is forgotten, and among many it is even heresy 
to mention it! 

I hope it will not be presumed that I intend to establish the 
preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of contro- 
versy on such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever unsatisfac- 
tory ; for the reasoning faculty, which leads men to certainty in things 
within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond its compre- 
hension. I do no more than assert, that if correct reasoning and 
the dictates of common sense induce the belief of a wise, un- 
created Being, who is the Snpporter and Ruler of the boundless 
universe, we should also consider him the most powerful and supreme 
Existence,—far surpassing our powers of comprehension or des- 
cription. And, although men of uncultivated minds, and even 
some learned individuals, (but in this one point blinded by prejudice ) 
readily choose, as the object of their adoration, anything which they 
can always see, and which they pretend to feel ; the absurdity of such 
conduct is not thereby in the least degree diminished. 
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My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
rites introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which, 
more than any other pagan worship, destroys the texture of so- 
ciety, together with compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of 
error: and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, [, born a 
Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices,are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day 
will arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with justice— 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation: my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly ! 
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Tus illustrious Vyasa,* in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theology. But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz., ‘The Supreme Being is not comprehensible by vision, 
“or by any other of the organs of sense; nor can he be conceived by 
“means of devotion, or virtuous practices.” t ‘‘He sees everything, 
“ though never seen; hears everything, though never directly heard 
“‘of. He is neither short, nor is he long ;t inaccessible to the reason- 
‘ing faculty ; not to be compassed by description ; beyond the limits 
“ of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception !”’§ Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not within the boundary of comprehension ; i.e. that what, and how, 
the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Bemg by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the rea] nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. “He by whom 
«“ the birth, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, 1s the 
“ Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, a8 
well as the birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts ; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme: in the same manner as from the 


= The greatest of the Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, was begotten by the 
celebrated Parasara and Satyavati. Vyasa collected and divided the Vedas into certain 
books and chapters. He is therefore commonly called Veda Vyasa. The word Vyasa is 
composed of the preposition vi and the verb as to divide. 
{ Mundaka. t Brihadaranyaka, § Kathavalli. 
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sight of a pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like manner, declares the Supreme Being thus: “ He from whom 
“the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and 
“whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.”* 

The Veda is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though some- 
times dignified with such an epithet ; because its being created by the 
Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda thus: “All the texts 
“and parts of the Veda were created :” and also in the third text of the 
Vedanta, God is declared to be the cause of all the Vedas. 

The void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the world, notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda, 
“The world proceeds from the void space;“f for the Veda again 
declares, ‘““By the Supreme Being the void space was produced.” 
And the Vedantat says: “As the Supreme Being is evidently 
“declared in the Veda to be the cause of the vuid Space, Air, and 
“Fire, neither of them can be supposed to be the independent cause of 
‘the universe.” 

Neither is Azr allowed to be the Lord of the Universe, although 
the Veda says in one instance, ‘‘In air every existing creature is 
‘‘ absorbed ;” for the Veda again affirms, that ‘Breath, the intellectual 
“power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
“Light, Water, and the extensive arth, proceeded from the Supreme 
“ Being!’ The Vedanta§ alsosays: “ God is meant by the following 
“text of the Veda, as a Being more extensive than all the extension of 
“Space ;” viz. “That breath is greater than the extension of Space in 
“all directions,” as it occurs in the Veda, after the discourse concern- 
ing common breath is concluded. 

Light, of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Lord of 
the Universe, from the following assertion of the Veda: “The pure 
Light of all lights is the Lord of all creatures ;” for the Veda again 
declares,|} that “The sun and all others imitate God, and borrow their 
“light from him;” and the same declaration is found in the Vedanta.] 

Neither can Nature be construed by the following texts of the 
Veda, to be the independent cause of the world: viz., Man “ having 
“known that Nature which is an eternal being, without a beginning or 


“an end, is delivered from the grasp of death,” and “Nature operates 
Se gS nn A ee ta ar a | 
* Taittiriya. t Chhandogya. 

f Fourteenth text, 4th sec. Ist chap. § 8th, 3rd, lat. 

|| Mundaka. @ 22nd, 3rd, Ist. 
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“ herself,’ because the Veda affirms that “No being is superior or 
“ equal to God,”* and the Veda commands, ‘“ Know God alone.” t and 
the Vedantat thus declares : “ Nature is not the Creator of the world 
“not being represented so by the Veda,’ for it expressly says, “ God 
“hasiby his sight created the Universe.’’ Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world.§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwithstand- 
ing the following declaration : ‘This (Creator) is the most minute 
“Being.”” Because an atom is an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
be the author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of the intellectual 
powers ; viz., “The Soul being joined to the resplendent Being, 
“ enjoys by itself,” ‘‘ God and the soul enter the small void space of the 
. “heart”; because the Veda declares that ‘“‘ He (God) resides in the soul 
; “as its Ruler,” and that “The soul being joined to the gracious Being, 
_ “enjoys happiness.”!| The Vedanta also says, “The sentient soul is 
“not understood to reside as ruler in the earth, because in both texts 
“of the Veda it is differently declared from that Being who rules the 
“earth :” viz., “He (God) resides in the faculty of the understanding,” 
and “‘ He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text 
as the ruler of the earth, viz. ‘“‘He who resides in the earth, and 
“ig distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” &c. : 
because the Veda affirms that, “This (God alone) is the ruler of 
“internal sense, and is the eternal Being ;’’ and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta. ** 

By the text which begins with the following sentence: viz. “ This 
“is the sun,” and by several other texts testifying the dignity of the 
sun, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
because the Veda declares, that tt ‘‘He who resides in the sun (as his 
“Lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the Vedanta declares the same.{f} 

In like manner none of the celestial gods can be inferred from 
the various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respective- 
ly, to be the independent cause of the Universe; because the Veda 

* Katha. + Mundaka. t 5th, Ist, lst. 


§ Katha. | 20th, 2d, Ist. € Brihadaranyaka. 
35 18th, 2d, Ist. tt Brihadaranyaka. tf 21st, Ist, lst. 
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repeatedly affirms, that “ All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity 
“ of the Supreme Being.” By allowing the divinity of more than one 
Being, the following positive affirmations of the Veda, relative to the 
unity of God, become false and absurd : “God is indeed one and has 
“no second.”* “There is none but the Supreme Being possessed of 
“ universal knowledge.”t ‘‘ He who is without any figure, and beyond 
“the limit of description, is the Supreme Being.”’t{ “ Appellations 
“and figures of all kinds are innovations.” And from the authority 
of many other texts it is evident that any being that bears figure, 
and is subject to description, cannot be the eternal, independent 
cause Of the universe. 

The Vedas not only call the celestial representations deities, but 
also in many instances give the divine epithet to the mind, diet, void 
space, quadruped animals, slaves, and flymen: as, “‘The Supreme 
“ Being is a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is full of 
“glory. The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped.” 
“God is the letter ‘ ka’ as well as ‘kha,’ and God is in the shape of 
“slaves and that of flymen.”” The Veda has allegorically represented 
God in the figure of the Universe, viz., “Fire” is his head, the sun 
and the moon are his ‘‘ two eyes,”§ &c. And also the Veda calls God 
the void space of the heart, and declares him to be smaller than the 
grain of paddy and barley: but from the foregoing quotations neither 
any of the celestial gods, nor any existing creature, should be 
considered the Lord of the Universe, because!| the third chapter of 
the Vedanta explains the reason for these secondary assertions 
thus: “By these appellations: of the Veda, which denote the 
«‘ diffusive spirit of the Supreme Being equally over all creatures by 
4¢ means of extension, his omnipresence is established :” so the Veda 
says, ‘All that exists is indeed God.”] z. ¢., nothing bears true 
existence excepting God, ‘and whatever we smell or taste is the 
‘Supreme Being,” 2. ¢., the existence of whatever thing that appears 
to us, relies on the existence of God. It is indisputably evident 
that none of these metaphorical representations, which arise from 
the elevated style in which all the Vedas are written, were 
designed to be viewed in any other light than mere allegory. 
Should individuals be acknowledged to be separate deities, there 
would be a necessity for acknowledging many independent creators of 

* Katha. { Brihadaranyaka. ¢ Chhandogya. 
§ Mundaka. || 38th text, 2d see. {| Chhandogya. 
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the world, which is directly contrary to common sense, and to the 
repeated authority of the Veda. The Vedanta™ also declares, ‘“‘ That 
“Being which is distinct from matter, and from those which are 
“‘contained in matter, is not various because he is declared by all 
“‘the Vedas to be one beyond description ;” and it is again stated 
that “‘ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere under- 
“standing :” f also in the third chapter is found that, ‘“ The Veda 
“having at first explained the Supreme Being by different epithets, 
“begins with the word Atha or now,” and declares that, ‘‘ All descrip- 
“‘tions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being are in- 
“correct,” because he by no means can be described ; and so is it 
stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section of the third chapter 
of the Vedanta declares, ‘‘ It being directly represented by the Veda, 
“that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor form ;” and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, viz., ‘(The true Being was before 
“allt “The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everywhere ; has 
“no hands, yet holds everything; has no eyes, yet sees all that 
“is ; has no ears, yet hears everything that passes.” “His existence 
“had no cause.” ‘He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
“the great : and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, viz., “‘ How can the Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing crea- 
tures, and at the same time omnipresent ? How is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as see- 
ing without eye, and hearing without ear?” To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “In God are all sorts of 
“ power and splendour.” And the following passages of the Veda also 
declare the same : “ God is all-powerful ;’§ and “It is by his 
“supremacy that he is in possession of all powers ;” 7.e., what may be 
impossible for us is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole Regulator of the Universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different instances, declared them- 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship ; but 
these declarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorbed in divine reflection. The 
Vedanta declares: “This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 
“‘atmosphere) respecting his divinity, to be indeed agreeable to the 


* 1ith 2d, 34. t 16th, 2d, 3d. + Chhandogya. § Svetasvatara. 
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“ authorities of the Veda ;” that is, “Every one, on having lost all self- 
“consideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
‘“* may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Vamadeva (a 
“celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 
“declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
“to Brahma.” It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with every individual, to consider himself as God, under 
this state of self-forgetfulness and unity with the Divine reflection, as 
the Veda says, *‘ You are that true Being” (when you lose all self- 
consideration), and “© God, [ am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, viz., “Iam nothing but 
“true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness, 
‘and am by nature free from worldly effects.” But in consequence of 
this reflection, none of them can be acknowledyed to be the cause of 
the universe or the object of adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is 
the material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material eause of the 
conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the 
support of the real existence of the rope. So says the Vedanta.ft 
“God is the efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material 
“cause thereof (as a spider of its web),’ as the Veda has positively 
declared, ‘That from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of 
“every existing thing proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the know- 
ledge respecting the Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and 
the knowledge respecting the different species existing in the universe 
to the knowledge of earthen pots, which declaration and comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Being and the universe; and 
by the following declarations of the Veda, viz., ‘“ The Supreme Being 
“has by his sole intention created the Universe,’ it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the time 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme Being 
is the origin of all matter, and its various appearances ; as the 
reflection of the sun’s meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
resemblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“ their appellations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 
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“alone is real existence,” consequently things that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, viz., ‘Krishna (the god of preserva- 
“ tion) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the mind should 
“be applied.” “ We all worship Mahadeva (the god of destruction).” 
‘We adore the sun.” “I worship the most revered Varuna (the god 
“of the sea). ‘“ Dost thou worship me,” says the Air, ‘ who am the 
“eternal and universal life.” ‘Intellectual power is God, which 
“should be adored ;”’ and Udgitha (or a certain part of the Veda) should 
“be worshipped.” These, as well as several other texts of the same 
nature are not real commands to worship the persons and things 
above-mentioned, but only direct those who are unfortunately incapable 
of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any 
visible thing rather than allow them to remain idle. The Vedanta 
states, that ‘“The declaration of the Veda,” that those who worship also 
‘‘the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an allegorical 


, expression, and only means that they are comforts to the celestial 


anpbypde 


gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 


: Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda athrms the same : 
‘viz, ‘He who worships any god excepting the Supreme Being, and 


“thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows nothing, and 
“is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.’ And the Vedanta 
also asserts ; viz., “The worship authorized by all the Vedas is of one 
nature, as the direction for the worship of the only Supreme Being is 
invariably found in every part of the Veda; and the epithets the 
‘Supreme and the Oninipresent Being,’ &c. commonly imply ‘“ God 
‘* alone.” T 

The following passages of the Veda affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. { “ Adore God alone.’ ‘ Know God alone ; 
“ oive up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta says, that “1t 1s found 
“in the Vedas,§ ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped, 
“nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.’” 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that ‘‘ Vyasa is of opinion that the 
‘‘ adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well as of 
“ the celestial gods ; because the pessibility of self-resignation to God 
“is equally observed in both mankind and the celestial deities.”’|| The 
Veda also states. that “Of the celestial gods, of the pious Brahmans, 


© 7th, Ist 3rd. + Ist, 3d, 3d. * Brihadaranyaka 
§ 67th, 3d, 3d. ‘| 26th, 3d, Ist. © Brihadaranyaka. 
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“and of men in general, that person who understands and believes 
“the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him.” It is therefore 
concluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an equal duty in 
divine worship ; and besides it is proved from the following authority 
of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being is adored 
by all the celestial gods, viz. “ All the celestial gods worship him 
‘“‘ who applies his mind to the Supreme Being.”* 

The Veda now illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz. “To God we should approach, of him 
“‘ we should hear, of him we should think, andto him we should 
“ attempt to approximate.” t The Vedanta also elucidates the subject 
thus: “The three latter directions in the above quoted text, are 
“ conducive to the first, viz., ‘Approaching to God’.” These three 
are in reality included in the first (as the direction for collecting fire 
in the worship of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing 
and thinking of him, nor without attempting to make our approxima- 
tion ; and the last, viz., attempting to approximate to God, is required 
until we have approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing 
his declarations, which establish his unity ; and by thinking of him is 
meant thinking of the contents of his law; and by attempting to 
approximate to him is meant attempting to apply our minds to that 
true Being on which the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in 
order that by means of the constant practice of this attempt we may 
approach to him. The Vedanta states, ¢ that “ Constant practice of 
* devotion is necessary, it being represented so by the Veda ;” and also 
adds that “We should adore God till we approach to him, and even 
“then not forsake his adoration, such authority being found in the 
“ Veda.” 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, viz., ‘‘ A command over our passions and over the external 
““senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God, they should 
“therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
* and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being ;’§ 
t. e. we should not indulge our evil propensities, but should endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
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Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, as well as all desired 
advantages; as the Vedanta declares : “It is the firm opinion of 
‘““Vyasa that from devotion to God all the desired consequences 
‘proceed ;” * and it is thus often represented by the Veda, “ He who 
“is desirous of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being.” f ‘“‘ He 
“who knows God thoroughly adheres unto God.” ‘“ The souls of the 
“deceased forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, 
“enjoy freedom by his mere wish.”{ “AH the celestial gods 
“ worship him who applies his mind to ths Supreme Being ;” and 
“He who sincerely adores the Supreme Being, is exempted from 
“further transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
with an Yati$; The Vedanta says, that ‘“ A householder may be 
“allowed the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the 
‘“(Brahmanical) religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : 
‘the fore-mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, there- 
“ fore, is required of a householder possessed of moral ‘ principles,’ ”’|! 
And the Veda declares, that ‘‘ the celestial gods, and householders of 
“ strong faith, and professional Yatis, are alike.” 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe and 
attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to the 
different classes of Hindoos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of the true believers neglecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever; as the Vedanta says, 
“Before acquiring the true knowledge of God, it is proper for man 
“to attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for different 
* classes, according to their different professions ; because the Veda 
“declares the performance of these rules to be the cause of the 
‘“mind’s purification, and its faith in God, and compares it with a 
“ saddle-horse, which helps a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.” 
And the Vedanta also says, that “Man may acquire the true know- 
“ledge of God even without observing the rules and rites prescribed 
“by the Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that 
‘many persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
“rites and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention to the 


* Ist, 4th, 3rd. } Mundaka. + Chhandogya 
§ The highest among the four sects of Brahmans, who, according to the religious 
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‘adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
“ respecting the Deity.”* The Vedanta again more clearly states that, 
“Tt is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they had 
“their entire faith in God alone, yet performed both the worship of 
“God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Veda; and that some 
“others neglected them, and merely worshipped God."t The 
following texts of the Veda fully explain the subject, viz., “ Janaka 
‘(one of the noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration 
‘of the celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable 
‘sum of money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned true 
‘‘ believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith in 
the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to nezlect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, hecause 
the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, “That he who has true faith in the 
“‘omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,” } v.¢., is not 
bound to enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : “The above-mentioned autho- 
“‘rity of the Veda for eating all sorts of food should only be observed 
“‘at the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
“Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahinan) ate the meat cooked by the 
“elephant-keepers during a famine.’§ It is concluded, that he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “In any place wherein the 
““mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worship God ; because 
“no specific authority for the choice of any particular place of worship 
‘is found in the Veda,” |] which declares, “In any place which renders 
“the mind easy, man should adore God.” 

It is of no consequence to those who have true belief in God 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that ‘“‘ Any one who has faith in the only 
“God, dying even when the sun may be south of the equator, § his 


= 36th, ith, 3d. {9th, 4th, 3d. }Chhandogya. $28th, 4th, 3d. Lith, Ist, 4th. 
It is believed by the Brahmans, that any one who dies while the sun is south of the 
equator, cannot enjoy eternal beatitude. 
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“‘ soul shall proceed from the body, through Sushumna (a vein which, 
‘as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain), 
‘“‘ and approaches to the Supreme Being.’ The Veda also positively 
asserts that “He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, 
“shall (after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable 
“to birth nor death, reduction nor augmentation.” 

The Veda begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, viz, first, OM; second, TAT; third, SAT. 
The first of these signifies, ‘That Being which preserves, destroys 
and creates.” The second implies “ That only Being which is neither 
‘male or female.” The third announces “ The true Being.” These 
collective terms simply affirm, that ONE UNKNOWN, TRUE BEING iS THE 
CREATOR, PRESERVER, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE ! 


* 20th, 2d, 4th. 
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1819. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Durie the intervals between my controversial engagements with 
idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several of 
the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of the 
Vedas consists, and of which the Sariraka-Mimansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is expla- 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, I trust, 
convince every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
pure mode of adoring him im spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the con- 
templation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding 
the constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see 
perspicuously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in defi- 
ance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship,—the source of 
prejudice and superstition and of the total destruction of moral prin- 
ciple, as countenancing criminal intercourse,” suicide,t female mur- 
der,t and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any degree 
the means of diminishing the extent of those evils, I shall ever deem 
myself most amply rewarded. 


eg a ie a a a a I ees 
* Vide Defence of Hindoo Theism. 
} Vide Introduction to the Kena-Upanishad. 
t Vide Treatise on Widow-burning. 
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Brauma, the greatest of celestial deities, and executive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, on 
which all sciences rest. Atharva communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him: Angira imparted the same knowledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja, called Satyavaha, who conveyed 
the doctrine so handed down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house- 
holder, having in the prescribed manner approached Angiras, asked, 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be immediately known? He (Angiras) then replied: Those who 
have a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, say that it should be 
understood that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and 
the other inferior. There are the Rig-veda, Ya-jur-veda, Samaveda, 
and Atharva-veda, and also their subordinate parts, consisting of 
Siksha or a treatise on pronunciation, Kalpa or the science that 
teaches the details of rites according to the different branches of the 
Vedas, Vyakarana or grammar, Nirukta or explanation of the Vedas, 
Ch’handas or prosody, and Jyotisha-or astronomy : which all belong to 
the inferior kind of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed by 
the Upanishads and is that through which absorption into the eternal 
Supreme Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of the superior learning, is beyond the apprehension of the 
senses, and out of the reach of the corporeal organs of action, and is 
without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor 
has he hand or foot. He is everlasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, 
absolutely incorporeal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men 
consider as the origin of the universe. In the same way as the 
cobweb is created and absorbed by the spider independently of 
exterior origin, as vegetables proceed from the earth, and hair and 
nails from animate creatures, so the Universe is produced by the 
eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his omniscience the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent cause of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world, 
styled Brahma, the source of, the faculties, proceeds. From the facul- 
ties the five elements are produced ; thence spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who knows all things, collectively and dis-~ 
tinctly, whose knowledge and will are the only means of all his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 


End of the first Section of the 1st Mundakam. 


Those rites,” the prescription of which wise men, such as Vasish- 
tha, and others found in the Vedas, are truly the means of produc- 
ing good consequences. They have been performed in various man- 
ners by three sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those who 
are well versed in the Yajur-veda; Udgata, or the sect who know 
thoroughly the Sama-veda ; and Hota, those Bruhmans that have a 
perfect knowledge of the Rig-veda. You all continue to perform them, 
_as long as you feel a desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them. 
This practice of performing rites is the way which leads you to the 
benefits you expect to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in the middle of the waving flame. 

If observance of the sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be performed on the days of new and full moon, and 
during the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and spring ; 
and be also not attended with hospitality and due regard to time or 
the worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to 
prescribed forms, it will deprive the worshipper of the enjoyments 
which he might otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohité, Sudhumravarni, Sphulingini, 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illuminat- 
ing and waving points of fire, is carried by the oblations so offered 


*In the beginning of this section, the author treats of the subject of the inferior 
knowledge ; and in the conclusion he introduces that of the superior doctrine, which he 
continues throughout the whole Upanishad. 
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through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celestial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
saying, ‘Come in! come in!” and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, ‘ This is 
the summit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge, are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, 
immersed in ignorance, that ts, the foolish practice of rites, consider 
themselves to be wise and Jearned, wander about, repeatedly subject- 
ing themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the 1gnorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the observers of such rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 

‘of God, they, afflicted with sorrows, descend to this world after the 
,time of their celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that ° 
i knowledge of, and faith in God, are the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, having enjoyed the consequence of such rites on 
the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
of inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermits, who residing in forests, live upon alms, as 
well as householders possessed of a portion of wisdom, practising 
religious austerities, the worship of Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path* to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, who 
is coeval with the world, assumes his supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects within the world, which are acquirable from human 
works, a Brahman shall cease to desire them ; reflecting within 


* According to the Hindu theologians, there are two roads that lead to distinct 

heavens, one northern, the other southern. The former is the path to the habitation of 

- Brahma and the superior gods, and the latter to the heaven of Indra and the other 
+ inferior deities. 
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himself, that nothing which is obtained through perishable means 
can be expected to be eternal : hence what use of rites? He then, 
with a view to acquire a knowledge of superior learning, shall 
proceed, with a load of wood in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who 
is versed in the doctrines of the Vedas and has firm faith in God, 
The wise teacher shall properly instruct his pupil so devoted to him, 
freed from the importunities of external senses, and possessed of 
‘tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge through which he may know 
the eternal Supreme Being. 


_ End of the first Mundakam. 


He, the subject of the superior knowledge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature proceed, 
so from the eternal Supreme Being (O beloved pupil) various souls 
‘come forth, and again they return into him. He is immortal and 
without form or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and internal 
objects, unborn, without breath or individual mind, pure and superior 

‘to eminently exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seed of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, proceed. 

Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is 
his ears, the celebrated Vedas are his speech; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet ; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sun, 2s produced ; 
clouds, which have their origin from the effects of the moon, accuwmu- 

Hating them in the sky, bring forth vegetables in the earth; man 
imparts the essence drawn from these vegetables, to woman; then 
through the combination of such physical causes, numerous offspring 
come forth from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him are produced 
Diksha or certain preliminary ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 

-sacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the principal person who institutes the performance of sacrifices 
and defrays their expenses ; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the sun shines. By him gods of 
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several descriptions, all celestial beings subordinate to those gods, 
mankind, animals, birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting 
human life, were created. From him seven individual senses within _ 
the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs (two eyes, two ears, the two passages of nose 
and mouth), in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various rivers 
flow: all vegetables, tastes, (consisting of sweet, salt, pungent, bitter, 
sour, and astringent) united with which the visible elementary sub- 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart." The Supreme 
existence is himself all—rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (0 beloved pupil) 


as residing in the hearts of all animate beings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 


End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam. 


God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures, is 
styled the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; for on 
him rest all existences, such as those that move, those that breathe, those 
that twinkle, and those that do not. Suchis God. You all contemplate 


_ him as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief end 


of human pursuit. He surpasses all human understanding, and is the 
most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates the sun and other bodies, who 
is smaller than an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the 
abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of all their inhabitants, 
is the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as well as ofall the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the 
true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon; 
and do thou (O beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to 
him. Seizing the bow found in the Upanishads, the strongest 
of weapons, man shall draw the arrow (of the soul), sharpened 


by the constant application of mind to God. Do thou (O pupil), 


* This corpuscle is supposed to be constituted of all the various elements that enter 
into the composition of the animal frame. Within it the soul has its residence, and 
acting upon it, operates through its medium in the whole system. To this corpuscle the 
soul remains attached through all changes of being, until finally absorbed into the Sup- 
reme Intelligence. 
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being in the same practice, withdrawing all the senses from worldly 
objects, through the mind directed towards the Supreme Being, 
hit the mark which is the eternal God. The word Om, signifying 
God, is represented as the bow, the soul as the arrow, and the 
" Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of steady mind should 
hit: he then shall be united to God as the arrow to its mark. In 
God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also intellect, with breath 
and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely the ONE Sup- 
reme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; because this (@ true 
knowledge respecting God) is the only way to eternal beautitude. 
The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like the radius 
of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the origin 
of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption 
into God. He who knows the universe collectively, distinctively, 
whose majesty is fully evident in the world, operates within the 
space of the heart, his luminous abode. 


He is perceptible only by intellect; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in which the soul resides, from one substance to 
another: supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the 
heart. Wise men acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, 
and the source of all happiness, through the pure knowledge con- 
veyed to them by the Vedas and by spiritual fathers. God, who is 
All-in-all, being known to man as the origin of intellect and _ self- 
consciousness, every desire of the mind ceases, all doubts are removed, 
and the effects of the good or evil actions committed, now or in pre- 
ceding shapes, are totally annihilated. The Supreme Being, free from 
stain, devoid of figure or form, and entirely pure, the light of all 
lights, resides in the heart, his resplendently excellent seat: those 
diseriminating men, who know him as the origin of intellect and 
of self-consciousness, are possessed of the real notion of God. 
Neither the sun nor the moon, nor yet the stars, can throw light 
on God: even the illummating lightning cannot throw light 
upon him, much less can limited fire give him light : but they all 
imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
immortal: he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, 
beneath and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 


End of the Second Mundakam. 
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Two birds (meaning God and the soul) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of them (the 
soul) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; but the 
other (God), without partaking of them, witnesses all events. 

The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded - with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives 
its cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Universe,” the origin of 
itself, and his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. 
When a wise man perceives the resplendent God, the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe and the omnipresent prime Cause, he 
then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil works, becomes 
perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise man knowing God 

a 28 perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea of duality ; 
being convinced that there is only one real Existence, which 1s God. 
He then directs all his senses towards God alone, the origin of 
® self-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places his love, abs- 
™ tracting at the same time his mind from all worldly objects by 
@ constantly applying it to God: the person so devoted is reckoned 
@ the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity, Through strict 
Miveracity, the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
Wenotions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence 
@efrom sexual indulgence, man should approach God, who full of 
@esplendour and perfection, works in the heart; and to whom only 
@ithe votaries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 
= He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks 
Funtruths : the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
fomission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
onsequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom- 
tprehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than vacuum itself, 
@echines in various ways.—F'rom those who do not know him, he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire 
a knowledge of him, he is most proximate; and while residing in 
animate creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those who apply 


~The difference between God, the intellectual principle, and the soul, the individual 

_@i intellect, subsists as long as the idea of self-individuality is retained ; like the distinction 

9 between finite and infinite space, which ceases as soon as the idea of particular figure 
is done away. 
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their thoughts to him. He is not perceptible by vision, nor is he 
describable by means of speech: neither can he be the object of 
any of the other organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by the 
help of austerities or religious rites: but a person whose mind is 
purified by the light of true knowledge, through incessant contem- 
plation, perceives him, the most pure God. Such is the invisible 
Supreme Being : he should be observed in the heart, wherein breath, 
consisting of five species, rests. The mind being perfectly freed 
from impurity, God, who spreads over the mind and all the senses, 
imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for himself 
or for another: therefore any one, who is desirous of honour and 
advantage should revere him. 


End of the 1st section of the 3rd Mundakam. 


— 


Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, revere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and illuminates 
everywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be born again with those 


_ feelings : but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and faith in God, 


blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes all such desires 
even during his life. 

A knowledge of God, the prime object, is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction: but he who seeks to obtain a 
knowledge of God is gifted with it, God rendering himself conspicuous 
to him. 

No man deficient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of God; nor can even he who possesses wisdom mingled with the 
desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm belief, prudence, and pure understanding, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

The saints who, wise and firm, were satisfied solely with a know- 
ledge of God, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt from passion, 
and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni- 
present everywhere, have after death been absorbed into him; even 
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as limited extension within a jar is by its destruction united to 
universal space. All the votaries who repose on God alone their firm 
belief, originating from a knowledge of the Vedanta, and who, by 
forsaking religious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually 
occupied in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death 
entirely freed from ignorance and absorbed into God. On the ap- 
proach of death, the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in 
number, unite with their respective origins : their corporeal faculties, 
such as vision and feeling, &c., return into their original sources, the 
sun and air, &c. The consequences of their works, together with 
their souls, are absorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, in the 
same manner as the reflection of the sun'in water returns to him on 
the removal of the water. As all rivers flowing into the ocean dis- 
appear and lose their respective appellations and forms, so the person 
who has acquired a knowledge of and faith in God, freeing himself 
from the subjugation of figure and appellation, is absorbed into the 
supreme, immaterial and omnipresent Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according to 
the foregoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter. None 
of his progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He 
escapes from mental distress and from evil propensities ; he is also 
relieved from the ignorance which occasions the idea of duality. 
This is the true doctrine inculcated throughout the foregoing texts, 
and which a man should impart to those who are accustomed to 
perform good works, conversant in the Vedas, and inclined toward 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with 
due regard, offer oblations to the sacred fire; and also to those who 
have continually practised sirobrata, @ certain observance of the 
sacred fire. This is the true divine doctrine, in which Angiras 
instructed his pupil Saunaka, which a person not accustomed to 
devotion should not study. 


Salutation to the knowers of God ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sivce my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta, containing 
an exposition of all the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I have, for 
the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he has taken of 
them, translated into Bengalee the principal chapters of the Vedas as 
being of unquestionable authority amongst all Hindoos. This work 
will, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit of the 
Hindoo Scriptures, which is but the declaration of the unity of God, 
tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they meulcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts* of society, but also lead them 
frequently to self-destruction,{ or to the sacrificet of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already seen 
many respectable persons of my countrymen, to the great disappoint- 
ment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their original 
prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many European 
gentlemen, especially those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view of the doctrines 
of the original work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to 
that gratification, by translating a few chapters of the Veda into the 
English language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent people will, perhaps, 
rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, that in the most 
ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe (at least the 


= A Hindoo of caste can only eat once between sunrise and sunset—cannot eat dressed 
victuals in a boat or ship—nor clothed—nor in a tavern—nor any food that has been 
touched by a person of a different caste—nor, if interrupted while eating, can he resume 
his meal. 

{ As at Prayaga, Ganga Sagar, and under the wheels of the car of Jagannath. 

¢ As, for instance, persons whose recovery from sickness is supposed to be doubtful, 
are carried to die on the banks of the Ganges. This is practised by the Hindoos of Bengal 
only, the cruelty of which affects even Hindoos of Behar, Ilahabad, and all the upper 
provinces, 
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more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with metaphysical sub- 
jects; that allegorical language or description was very frequently 
employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which were 
sometimes designated as independent existences ; and that, however 
suitable this method might be to the refined understandings of men of 
learning, it had the most mischievous effect when literature and 
philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdities and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of 
reason, and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz., Rik, Yajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; these are again divided into several branches, and these 
Jast are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic of 
each Veda, that the primary chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes” of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the anity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurality of gods and goddesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for its 
introduction ; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, to- 
gether with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated for the 
sake of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable 
of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that 
such persons might not remain in a brutified state, destitute of all 
religious principle. Should this explanation given by the Veda it- 
self, as well as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed 
to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at variance with 
each other, as those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme 
Being, with others which describe a plurality of independent visible 
gods, the whole work must, Iam afraid, not only be stripped of its 
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* Jt is my intention to give, with the blessing of God, in my next publication, an 


account of the relation betwixt those attributes and th : J : 
to denote them. e allegorical representations used 
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I have often lamented that, in our general researches into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many obstacles. 
When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we often find them 
at variance with each other ; and when, discouraged by this circum- 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how incompe- 
tent it is, alone, to conduct us to the object of our pursuit. We often 
find that, instead of facilitating our endeavours or clearing up our 
perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incompatible 
with principles on which our comfort and happiness mainly depend. 
The best method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to the guidance of the one or the other; but by a proper use of the 
lights furnished by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual and 
moral faculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
seek for. 


THE 
KENA UPANISHAD 


OF THE 
SAMA VEDA. 


Ist. WHo is he [asks a pupil of his spiritual fathey,}, under whose 
sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to BMBiferent objects ! 
Who is he under whose authority breath, the primitive power in the 
body, makes its operation ? Who is he by whose dizection language 
is regularly pronounced ? And who is that immaterial being that 
applies vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 

2nd. He, [answers the spiritual parent,}| who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect; the essential cause of 
language ; the breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ;—this 
is the Being concerning whom you would enquire. Learned men, 
having relinquished the notion of self-independence and self-considera- 
tion from knowing the Supreme Understanding to be the sole source of 
sense, enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

drd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can describe 
him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him. We know 
nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : he is beyond 
all that is within the reach of comprehension, and also beyond nature, 
which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
explained him to us. 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by language, and 
who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not 
any specified thing which men worship ; know THOr this. 

oth. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and who, 
as said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship ; 
know THov this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by whose 
superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
‘4now THOU this. 
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7th. He alone, whom no one can hear through the sense of hearing, 
and who knows the real nature of the sense of hearing, is the Supreme 
Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : know THOU this. 

8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its objects, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship: 
know THOU this. 

9th. If you [continues the spiritual parent], from what I have 
stated, suppose and say that “ I know the Supreme Being thoroughly,” 
you im truth }enow very little of the Omnipresent Being; and any 
conception of that Being which you limit to your powers of sense, is 
not only deficient, but also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of the cel>stial gods, is also imperfect ;* you consequently should 
enquire into thé true knowledge of the Supreme Being. To this the 
pupil replies: “1 perceive that at this moment I begin to know God.” 

10th. ‘“ Not that I suppose, ” continues he, “ that J know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that Ido not know him at all: as, among 
us, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is pos- 
sessed of the knowledge respecting God, viz., ‘that I neither know 
‘him thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant of him.’ ” 

Alth. (The spiritual father again resumes:] He who believes 
that he cannot comprehend God, does know him ; and he who believes 
that he can comprehend God, does not know him: as men of perfect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension; and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him tobe within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

12th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which are com- 
posed of insensible particles, leads to the notion of God ; which notion 
alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man gains, by 
self-exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge respecting God, and 
through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

13th. Whatever person has, according to the ubove stated doctrine, 
known God, is really-happy, and whoever has not known him is sub- 
jected to great misery. Learned men, having reflected on the Spirit of 
God extending over all moveable as well as immoveable creatures, after 
their departure from this world are absorbed into the Supreme Being. 


—— —_— 


* The sum of the notion concerning the Supreme Being given in the Vedanta, is, that 
he is “‘ the Soul of the universe, and bears the same relation to all material extensions 
“ that a human soul does to the individual body with which it is connected ”. 
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In a battle between the celestial* gods and the demons, God obtain- 
ed victory over the latter, in favour of the former (or properly speak- 
ing, God enabled the former to defeut the latter); but, upon this vic- 
tory being gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective digni- 
ties, and supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to 
themselves. The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast, 
appeared to them with an appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was: they, 
consequently, said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire : “ Dis- 
“cover thou, O god of fire, what adorable appearance this is.” His 
reply was, “I shall.’ He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, 
which asked him, ‘‘ who art thou ?” He then answered, “I am fire, and 
“Tam the origin of the Veda,” that is, 1 am a well-known personage. 
The Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him 
again, ‘‘ What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art?” He 
replied, ‘1 can burn to ashes all that exists in the world.” The 
Supreme Being then having laid astraw before him, said to him, 
“Canst thou burn this straw?” The god of fire approached the 
straw, but could not burn it, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, “Ihave been unable 
“to discover what adorable appearance this is.’ Now they all said to 
wind (01 properly to the god of wind), ‘ Discover thou, O god of wind, 
“what adorable appearance thisis.” His reply was, “I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which asked him, “ Who 
art thou?” He then answered, “ I am wind, and I pervade unlimit- 
“ed space ;” that is, I am a well-known personage. The Supreme 
Being, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, ‘‘ What power is 
“in so celebrated a person as thou art?” He replied, I can uphold 
“all that exists in the world.” The Supreme Being then, having laid 


‘» astraw before him, said to him, “Canst thou uphold this straw?” 


The god of wind approached the straw, but could not hold it up, 
though he exerted all his power. He then unsuccessfully retired and 
told the others, ‘‘ [have been unable to discover what adorable appear- 
ance this is.” Now they all said to the god of atmosphere, “ Discover 
“thou, O revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this 
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is.’ His reply was, “I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 


* In the Akhyayika it is said that those powers of the Divinity which produce agree- 
able effects and conduce to moral order and happiness, are represented under the figure of 
celestial gods, and those attributes from which pain and misery flow, are called demons 
and step-brothers of the former, with whom they are in a state of perpetual hostility. 
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appearance, which vanished from his view. He met at the same spot 
a woman, the goddess of instruction, arrayed golden robes in the 

shape of the most beautiful Uma.” He asked, ‘‘ What was that 
' “adorable appearance ?” She replied, “ It was the Supreme Being 
“‘ owing to whose victory you are all advanced to exaltation.” The 
god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that it was the Su- 
preme Being that had appeared to them. He at first communicated 
that information to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods of fire, 
wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable appearance, 
and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the others, that 
it was indeed God that appeared to them, they seemed to be superior to 
the other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached to the 
adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, prior to 
every one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, he seemed 
not only superior to every other god, but also, for that reason, exalted 
above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over all the 
universe like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, that he dis- 
appears as quick as the twinkling of aneye. Again, it is represented 
of the Supreme Being, that pure mind conceives that it approaches 
to him as nearly as possible: Through the same pure mind the 
pious man thinks of him, and consequently application of the mind to 
him is repeatedly used. That God, who alone in reality has no resem- 
blance, and to whom the mind cannot approach, is adorable by all living 
creatures ; he is therefore called “ adorable ;” he should, according i 
the prescribed manner, be worshipped. All creatures revere the person 
who knows God in the manner thus described. The pupil now says, 
“Tell me, O spiritual father, the Upanishad or the principal part 
“ of the Veda.” The spiritual father makes this answer, “IT have told 
“‘ vou the principal part of the Veda which relates to God alone, and, 
“* indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, austere devotion, control 
“over the senses, performance of religious rites, and the remaining 
“parts of the Veda, as well as those sciences that are derived from the 
“‘ Vedas, are only the feet ; and whose altar and support is truth,” He 
who understands it as thus described, having relieved himself from 
sin, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


i 


® The wife of Siva. 
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CALCUTTA, 


1819. 


PREFACE. 


In pursuance of my attempt to render a translation of the complete 
Vedanta, or the principal parts of the Vedas into the current languages 
of this country, I had some time ago the satisfaction of publishing a 
translation of the Katha-Upanishad of the Yajur-veda into Bengalee ; 
and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances would 
allow, for the purpose of diffusmg Hindoo scriptural knowledge among 
the adherents of that religion. The present publication is intended to 
assist the European community in forming their opinion respecting 
Hindoo Theology, rather from the matter found in their doctrinal 
scriptures, than from the Puranas, moral tales, or any other modern 
- works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily encouraged and 
- fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats polytheism with contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole Origin of individual intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind to 
him. 

A great body of my countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol-worship which they were led to follow, have altered their 
religious conduct ina manner becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided followers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of 
their scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious 
devotion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree, 
the natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most 
heinous nature, which even the most savage nations would blush 
to commit, unless compelled by the most urgent necessity.* I 
am, however, not without a sanguine hope that, through Divine 


© Vide the latter end of the Introd uction to the Mundaka Upanishad. 
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Providence and human exertions, they will sooner or later avail them- 
selves of that true system of religion which leads its observers to a 
knowledge and love of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their 
fellow-creatures, impressing their hearts at the same time with humility 
and charity, accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. 
Contrary to the code of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts 
proceeding from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to 
diet and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I 
cannot better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and 
maintain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 


fiber x 


wes 


KATHA UPANISHAD. 


———S 


Destrous of future fruition, Bajasravasa performed the sacrifice 
Viswajit, at which he distributed all his property. He had a son named 
Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father as fees 
to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with compassion, 
reflecting within himself, ‘‘ He who gives to attending priests such 
“ cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, and are 
“incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is carried 
“ to that mansion where there is no felicity whatever.” 

He then said to his father, ‘‘ To whom, O father, wilt thou consign 
“me over in liew of these cows ?” and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, “I shall 
“ give thee to Yama” (the god of death). The youth then said to 
himself, “In the discharge of my duties as a son,I hold a foremost 
‘place among many sons or pupils of the first class, and I am not 
“inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second class: whether 
“my father had a previous engagement with Yama, which he will 
‘“‘now perform by surrendering me to him, or made use of such an 
“ expression through anger, I know not.” The youth finding his father 
afflicted with sorrow, said, ‘“‘ Remember the meritorious conduct of our 
“ancient forefathers, and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary 
“ good men. Life is too short to gain advantages by means of falsehood 
“or breach of promise; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and 
“again like it puts forth its form. Do you therefore surrender me to 
* Yama according to your promise.” The youth Nachiketa, by per- 
mission of his father, went to the habitation of Yama. After he had 
remained there for three days without food or refreshment, Yama 
returned to his dwelling, and was thus addressed by his family: “ A 
“Brahman entering a house as a guest is like fire ; good householders, 
“ therefore, extinguish his anger by offering him water, a seat, and 
“food. Do thou, O Yama, present him with water. A man deficient 
“in wisdom suffers his hopes, his sanguine expectation of success, 
‘his improvement from associating with good men, the benefit 
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“‘ which he might derive from his affable conversation, and the fruits 
“ produced by performance of prescribed sacrifices, and also by digging 
“of wells and other pious liberal actions, as well as all his sons and 
“ cattle, to be destroyed, should a Brahman happen to remain in his 
“house without food.” 

Yama being thus admonished by his family, approached Nachiketa 
and said to him; “As thou, O Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
“revered guest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
“| offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me ; 
‘and do thou ask three favours of meas arecompense for what thou 
“hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first request, saying, ‘“‘ Let, O Yama! 
“my father Gotama’s apprehension of my de«th be removed, his 
“tranquillity of mind be restored, his anger against me extinguished, 
“and let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free 
*‘by thee. This is the first of three favours which I ask of thee.” 

Yama then replied : 

‘Thy father, styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall have the same 
“regard for you as before; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
“the shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
“free from sorrow, after having seen thee released from the grasp of 
“death.” Nachiketa then made his second request. ‘“ In heaven, 
“where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, O Yama! 
“canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
“dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
“unafflicted either by thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
“enjoys gratification. As thou, O Yama! dost possess knowledge 
“respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“enjoy heaven, owing to their observance of sacred tire, are endowed 
“with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the 
“second favour which thou hast offered.” Yama replied: “Being 
“possessed of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to fhe 
“enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee; which 
“do thou attentively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain 
‘various mansions in heaven, as the support of the world, and as 
“residing in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior to 
all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number, 
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Which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
“yf preserving it. The youth repeated to Yama these instructions 
xactly as imparted to him; at which Yama being pleased, again 

poke. 
The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus says; 

“T shall bestow on thee another favour, which 7s, that this sacred fire 
- “shall be styled after thy name; and accept thou this valuable and 
i ‘ various-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from parents and 
“ spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as preseribed 
“an the Veda, and also has been in habits of performing sacrifices, 
“studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to repeated birth 
“and death: he, having known and contemplated fire as originating 
“from Brahma, possessing superior understanding, full of splendour, 
“and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise worshipper 
“ of sacred fire, who, understanding the three things prescribed, has 
“ offered oblation to fire, surmounting all afflictions during life, and 
“ extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

‘This, O Nachiketa! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as the second 
“favour; men shall call it after thy name. Make, O Nachiketa! thy 
“third request.” 

Nachiketa then said: ‘Some are of opinion that after man’s 
“demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
“has arisen respecting the nature of the soul; I therefore wish to be 
“ instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
“hast offered.” Yama replied : ‘‘Even gods have doubted and disputed 
“on this subject; which being obscure, never can be thoroughly 
“comprehended: Ask, O Nachiketa! another favour instead of this. 
“Do not thou take advantage of my promise, but give up this 
“request.” Nachiketa replied : “I am positively informed that gods 
“ entertained doubts on this subject ; and even thou, O Yama! callest 
“it difficult of comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal 
“to thee can be found, and no other object is so desirable as this.”’ 
Yama said: “Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons and 
“ orandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years ; numbers of 
“cattle, elephants, goats, and horses ; also extensive empire on earth, 
‘where thou shalt live as many years as thou wishest. 

“Tf thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, ask 
“it; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, O 
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“ Nachiketa !‘over a great kingdom: I will enable thee to enjoy all 
“ wished-for objects. i 

‘Ask according to thy desire all objects that are difficult: of 
“acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
“elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can acqui re 
“any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy thou the attendand:e 
‘of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but do not put to mei, 
“QO Nachiketa ! the question respecting existence after death.” 

Nachiketa then replied. ‘‘ The acquisition of the enjoyments thou 
“hast offered, O Yama! is in the first place doubtful; and should 
“they be obtaimed, they destroy the strength of all the senses ; and 
“even the life of Brahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 
“Jet thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, remain with thee. 

‘“*No man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we have fortunately 
“beheld thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
“and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 
“god of death ; but the only object I desire is what I have already 
“begged of thee. 

“A mortal being, whose habitation is the low mansion of earth, 
“and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
“‘empted from death and debility, and understanding from them that 
“there is a knowledge of futurity, should not ask of them any inferior 
“favour—and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
“tion, and sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
“earth? Do you instruct us in that knowledge which removes 
“doubts respecting existence after death, and is of great importance 
“with a view to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable with 
“difficulty. I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 


End of the first Section of the jirst Chapter (1st Valli). 


Yama now, after a sufficient trial of Nachiketa’s resolution, an- 
swers the third question, saying, ‘ Knowledge of God which leads to 
“absorption, is one thing; and rites, which have fruition for their 
“object, another: each of these producing different consequences, 
“holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 
“two chooses knowledge, is blessed; and he who, for the sake of 
“reward, practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
“beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
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“‘he who is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
“serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
“faith, despising fruition ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
“enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites. 

“Thou, O Nachiketa! knowing the perishable nature of the 
“desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected them, 
“and refused the adoption of that contemptible practice, which leads 
“to fruition and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
“Wise men are sensible that a knowledge of God which procures 
“absorption, and the performance of rites that produces fruition, are 
“entirely opposite to each other, and yield different consequences. [ 
“conceive thee, Nachiketa, to be desirous of a knowledge of God, for 
“the numerous estimable objects offered by me cannot tempt thee. 
“Surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves 
‘“‘wise and learned, and wander about in various directions, like 
“blind men when guided by a blind man. 

‘“To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
“not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
“that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
“jected to my control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
“persons have never heard; and several though they have heard, 
“have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving instruc- 
‘“‘tion on this subject is rare: one who listens to it attentively, must 
“be intelligent : and that one who, being taught by a wise teacher, 
“ynderstands it, is uncommon. 

“Tf a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soul, no 
‘Cone will thoroughly understand it ; for various opinions are held by 
“contending parties. When the subject is explamed by a person 
“who believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
“eternity, ceases ; but otherwise itis inexplicable and not capable of 
‘‘ demonstration. 

“The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me, 
“cannot be acquired by means of reason alone; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, 
“beloved pupil, Nachiketa! may we have enquirers like thee, who 
‘art full of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by m 
“of rites, is perishable ; for nothing eternal can be obtaine 
“perishable means. Notwithstanding my conviction of 
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“‘tible nature of fruition, I performed the worship of the sacred fire, 
“whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long duration. 

“Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa ! hast through firmness refused, though 
“‘ offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies every desire, 
“‘and which is the support of the world—the best consequence of the 
“performance of rites without limit or fear—praiseworthy—full of 
“superhuman power—extensive and stable. 

“The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended—most 
‘ obscure—veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“resides in faculties—does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
“unchangeable. A wise man knowing’ the resplendent soul, through a 
“‘mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“neither rejoices nor does he grieve. 

“A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
‘*soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“‘to be distinct from the body, feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.” 

Nachiketa then asked. “Tf thou knowest any Being who exists 
“distinctly from rites, their consequences and their observers, and 
“also from evil, and who is different from effects and their respec- 
“tive causes, and is above past, future, and present time, do thou 
“inform me.” 

Yama replies: “T will explain to thee briefly that Being whom all 
“the Vedas treat of, exther directly or indirectly, to whom all austeri- 
‘“‘ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“the duties of an ascetic, He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is 
“the Supreme Being. 

“ That Om is the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“through means of which man may gain what he wishes ; (that is, if he 
worship Brahma by means of Om, he shall be received into his man- 
sion ; or if through it he elevate his mind to God, he shall obtain absorp- 
tion.) 

“Om is the best of all means calculated to direct the mind towards 
“God ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
“of God or of the dignity of Brahma: man therefore having recourse 
“to this word, shall either be absorbed in God, or revered like Brahma. 

“The soul is not liable to birth nor to death : it is mere understand- 
“ing: neither does it take its origin from any other or from itself - 
“hence it is unborn, eternal without reduction and unchangeable; 
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“therefore the soul is not injured by the hurt which the body may 
“receive. If any one ready to kill another imagine that he can destroy 
“his soul, and the other think that his soul shall suffer destruction, 
“they both know nothing; for neither does it kill nor is it killed by 
“ another. 

_ “The soul is the smallest of the small, and greatest of the great. 
“Tt resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
“it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
“internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
‘overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“The soul, although without motion, seems to goto furthest space ; 
“and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move every- 
‘where. Who can perceive besides myself, that splendid soul, the 
“support of the sensation of happiness and pain ? 

“The soul, although it is immaterial, yet resides closely attached 
“to perishable material objects: knowing it as great and extensive, 
“a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
“acquirable from the study of the Vedas, nor through rententive 
“memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instraction : but 
“he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
“rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

‘No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaiming 
“from evil acts; without having control over the senses and the 
“mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled with 
“the desire of fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“through his knowledge of God. 

“No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
“the existence of that God whose food is all things even the Brahma 
“and the Kshatra; (that is, who destroys every object bearing figure 
“and appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter.” 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter (2nd Valli). 


“God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary consequen- 
“ ces of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished according 
“to ats good or evil actions, and the former witnesses all those events. 


* The word soul here means the human soul, Jivatma; but generally in these 
translations it is used for Paramatma, the “ Oversoul’—Ep. 
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“ Those who have a knowledge of God, consider the former as light and 
“ the latter as shade : observers of external rites also, as well as those 
“ who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the same. 

«“ Wecan know and collect fire, which is a bridge to the observers 
“ of rites; and can know the eternal and fearless God, who is the con~- 
“veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. Consider 
“the soul as a rider, the body asa car, the intellect its driver, the mind 
“as its rein, the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
“the mind, external objects are the roads: so wise men believe the 
“ soul united with the body, the senses and the mind, to be the partaker 
“« of the consequences of good or evil acts. 

“Tf that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet, 
“and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
“ the intellectual power become unmanageable ; like wicked horses under 
“the control of an unit driver. 

“Tf the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
“senses prove steady and manageable; like good horses under an 
“excellent driver. 

“He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and who 
“ consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
“but descends to the world. 


“He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and consequently 
“ives always pure, attains that glory from whence he never will descend. 

‘*Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady mind 
“tas his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives at the high 
“ glory of the omnipresent God. 

“The origin of the senses is more refined than the senses; the 
“essence of the mind is yet more refined than that origin: the source 
“ of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mind; the prime 
“ sensitive particle is superior to the source of intellect ; nature, the ap- 
“arent cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle, to 
“which the omnipresent God is still superior: nothing is more exalted 
“than God : he is therefore superior to all existences, and is the Supreme 
“object of all, God exists obscurely throughout the universe, con- 
“ sequently is not perceived ; but he is known through the acute intellect 
“constantly directed towards him by wise men of penetrating under- 
“standings. A wise man shall transfer the power of speech and that of 
‘* she senses to the mind, and the mind to the intellect, and the intellect 
“to the purified soul, and the soul to the unchangeable Supreme Being. 
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“Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance; and having 
“ approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of God, the origin of the 
“soul : for the way to the knowledge of God is considered by wise men 
“difficult as the passage over the sharp edge of arazor. The Supreme 
“Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
“taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; without beginning 
“orend ; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of the intellect : 
““man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death.” 

A wise man rea‘ling to Brahmans, or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into God. 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assemblage of 
Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblations to his forefathers, enjoys 
innumerable good consequences. 


The end of the third Section of the jirst Chapter (8rd Valli). 


““ God has created the senses to be directed towards external objects ; 
“* they consequently are apt to perceive outward things only, and not the 
“eternal spirit. Buta wise man being desirous of eternal life, with- 
“drawing his senses from their natural course, apprehends the omni- 
“present Supreme Being. 

‘““The ignorant seek external and desireable objects only; 
“consequently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. 
“Hence the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal and eternal in 
“ this perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects. 

“To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
“‘ composed of insensible particles, perceive objects through vision, the 
“‘power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the pleasure 
“derivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can be unknown: he is 
“that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
“presence living creatures perceive objects whether they dream or 
“‘ wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
“‘or evil actions, intimately connected with the body, originates from 
‘and is united with God, the Lord of past and future events, will not 
“conceal its nature : he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
“He who knows that the prime sensitive particle, which proceeded from 
“God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, having 
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“ entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows the 
“Supreme Being. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes all 
‘“‘the celestial deities, and which was created with all the elements, 
“ exists, entering into the space of the heart, and there resides. It 
“is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after the wood has been 
‘kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the same 
“care as pregnant women take of their foetus: it is praised daily by 
‘prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. That 
“atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, and in which he goes 
down, on which all the world, including fire, speech, and other things 
“vest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“which thou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“is connected with the body, is that intellectual principle, which is 
“pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual overspreading 
“ principle is the individual intellect ; but he who thinks here that they 
“are different in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

“Through the mind, purified by spiritual instructions, the know-- 
“ledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is different 
“from its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intellectual 
* principle, undergoes transmigration. 

“ The omnipresent spirit, extending over the space of the heart, which 
“is the size of a finger, resides within the body ; and persons knowing 
“him the Lord of past and future events, will not again attempt to 
“ conceal his nature: He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“The omnipresent spirit which extends over the space of the 
“heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the Lord 
“of past and future events; He alone pervades the universe now and 
“ever; He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. In the 
“same way as water falling on uneven ground disperses throughout 
“the hollow places, and is lost, soa man who thinks that the souls 
“of different bodies are distinct in nature from each other, shall be 
“placed in various forms by transmigration. 

“ As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, so the soul 
“ of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea of 
* duality.” 

End of the first Section of the second Chapter (4th V. alli). 
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“The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“unborn and unchangeable spirit, through whose constant contem- 
“ plation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted from 
“transmigration. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; preserves 
“all material existence as depending on him ; moves in space ; resides 
““in fire ; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest into sacrificial vessels 5 
“dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves throughout the sky ; 
“seems to be born in water, as fishes, &c.; produced on earth, as vege- 
“tables, on the tops of mountains, as rivers, and also as members of 
“sacrifices : yet is he truly pure and great. He who causes breath to 
“ascend above the heart and peditum to descend, resides in the heart : 
“ He is adorable ; and to him all the senses offer oblation of the objects 
“which they preceive. 

“ When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, no- 
“thing then remains in the body which may preserve the system: It 
“is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
“powers, can a mortal exist: but they all existiowing to that other 
“existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

“I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“God: and also how man, void of that knowledge, O Gautama! 
“ transmigrates after death. : 

“Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
“the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
“ during their lives. 

“The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep, 
“when all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
‘ of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone is 
“called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and independently of 
“whom nothing can exist: He is that existence which thou desiredst 
“to know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in the 
“world, appears in various forms and shapes, according toits different 
“locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in 
“various modes, according as he connects himself with different 
“ material objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, 60 
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““ God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different 
“modes, according as hé connects himself with various material 
“objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
“* yet is not polluted externally or internally by being connected with 
“visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the universe, although one 
‘“‘and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual 
“* pain, for he is beyond its action. 

“God is but one; and he has the whole world under his control, 
** for he is the operating soul in all objects; He, through his omni- 
“« sevence, makes his sole existence appear in the form of the universe. 
“ To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him who is operative 
“on the human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
“ those who are void of that knowledge. 

“ God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the source 
“‘of sensation among all animate existences: and he alone assigns to 
“so many objects their respective purposes: To those wise men who 
“know him the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
“is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

“ How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, which, 
“though beyond comprehension, wise men, by constant application of 
“mind, alone obtain, as if it were present? Does it shine conspi- 
“ cuously ?—and does it appear to the human faculties ? 

‘Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
“on God: Even the illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon 
“him ; much less can limited fire give him light: But they all imitate 
“him, and all borrow their light from him—that 7s, nothing can 
‘influence God and render him perspiciuous : But God himself imparts 
his knowledge to the heart freed from passion and desire.” 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter (5th Valls). 


“The world isa fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
4tand the branches of which, as different species, are below. The 
“origin alone is pure and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on whom 
4“ ali the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
“« He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ God being eternal existence,t he universe, whatsoever it is, exists 
“and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heavenly 
4‘ bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunderbolts ; 
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“so that none of them can deviate from their respective courses 
“ established by him. Those who know him as the eternal power 
“acquire absorption. 

“Through his fear fire supplies us with heat; and the sun, 
“ through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indra, and air, and 
“ fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

“Tf man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before the 
“ fall of his body, he becomes happy for ever: Otherwise he assumes 
“ new forms in different mansions. A knowledge of God shines on the 
“ purified intellect in this world, as clearly as an object is seen by 
“ reflection in a polished mirror : In the region of the deified Progeni- 
“ tors of mankind it is viewed as obscurely as objects perceived in the 
“ state of dreaming ; and in the mansion of Gandharvas, in the same 
“ degree as the reflection of an object on water; but in the mansion 

“of Brahma it appears as distinctly as the difference between light 
“and darkness. 

“A wise man, knowing the soul to be distinct from the senses, 
“which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
“ waking and of sleep, never again grieves. 

‘‘The mind is more refined than the external senses ; and the 
“intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The prime sensitive 
“particle is superior to the intellect ;—nature, the apparent cause 
“of the universe, is again superior to that particle unaffected by 
“matter : Superior to nature is God, who is omnipresent and without 
“material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
“ extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
“after death. His substance does not come with in the reach of vision ; 
“no one can apprehend him through the senses: By constant direction 
“of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears; and 
“those who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal life. 

“The part of life wherein the power of the five external senses and 
“the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and the intellec- 
“ tual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred; and this 
“ steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga (or 
“withdrawing the senses and the mind from worldly objects): Man 
“should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
“ proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

“ Neither through speech, nor through intellectual power, nor yet 
“through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God ; but, save him 
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“‘ who believes in the existence of God as the cause of the universe, no 
“one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the universe ; and 
“next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 
** for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
“ graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
‘“‘ When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
‘‘ become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
‘the deep ignorance which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, 
“the mortal become immortal: This is the only doctrine which the 
** Vedanta inculcates. 

“There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
“one of which, called Sushumna, proceeds to the head: The soul of a 
“devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
“mansion of the immortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
“by other tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
“acts which they perform. 

“The omnipresent eternal spirit resides always within that space of 
“the human heart which is as large as a finger: Man should, by firmness 
“of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same manner as 
“the pith is removed from the plant Munja: that is, the spirit should 
be considered totally distinct from matter and the effects of matter— 
“and man should know that separated spirit to be pure and eternal.” 

Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God of 
death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God ; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, shall 
obtain absorption. 


Find of the third Section of the second Chapter (6th Valli). 
End of the Katha Upanishad. 
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PREFACE. 


THE most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one consent, prove but the Divinity of 
that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension and beyond all 
description. For the use of the public, I have made a concise trans- 
lation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, and the present is an 
endeavour to translate* the principal Chapters of the Veda, in 
conformity to the Comments of the great Sankar-Acharva. The 
translation of the Isopanishad belonging to the Yajur, the second 
division of the Vedas, being already completed, I have put it into the 
press ; f and the others will successively be printed, as soon as their 
translation is completed. It is evident, from those authorities, that 
the sole regulator of the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far 
surpassing our powers of comprehension ; above external sense’; and 
whose worship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of 
eternal beatitude; and that all that bear figure and appellation are 
inventions. Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the 
Puranast and Tantras, &c., respecting the worship of the several 
gods and goddesses, are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras are 
not included in the Sastra, the answer is this:—The Purana and 
Tantra,§ &c., are of course to be considered as Sastra, for they repeat- 
edly declare God to be one and above the apprehension of external 
and internal senses; they indeed expressly declare the divinity of 
many gods and goddesses, and the modes of their worship; but they 
reconcile those contradictory assertions by affirming frequently, that 
the directions to worship any figured beings are only applicable \to 
those who are incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an 
invisible Supreme Beimg, in order that such persons, by fixing their 


* [ must confess how much I feel indebted to Doctor H. H. Wilson, in my transla- 
tions from Sanskrit into English, for the use of his Sanskrit and English Dictionary. 

J Wherever any comment, upon which the sense of the original depends, is added 
to the original, it will be found written in Italics. 

¢ Said to have been written by Vyasa. 

§ Supposed to have been composed by Siva. 
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attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain them- 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those that are competent 
for the worship of the invisible God, should disregard the worship of 
Tdols. I repeat a few of these declarations as follows. The authority 
of Jamadagni is thus quoted by the great Raghunandana: “ For the 
“benefit of those who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to 
“ serve as representations of God, who is merely understanding, and 
“‘has no second, no parts, nor figure ; consequently, to these represen- 
““tatives, either male or female forms and other circumstances are 
“ fictitiously assigned.” In the second Chapter of the first part of the 
Vishnu Purana it is said; “‘ God is without figure, epithet, definition 
“or description. He is without defect, not liable to annihilation, 
“change, pain or birth; we can only say, That he, who is the 
“eternal being is God.’ ‘‘The vulgar look for their gods in 
“water; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; 
“the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones; but learned men in 
“‘the universal soul.” In the 84th Chapter of the tenth division 
of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to Vyasa and others: It 
‘“‘ig impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and 
“believe that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up 
“to, communicate with, to petition and to revere true believers 
“in Ged. He who views as the soul this body formed of phlegm, 
wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations as him-~- 
“‘ self (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the soul), 
‘he who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and believes in 
“ the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who are 
“endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” In 
the 9th Chapter of the Kularnava it is written: “ A knowledge 
“of the Supreme Being, who is be yond the power of expression and 
“unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goodesses, and their 
“texts which represent them, shall become slaves.” ‘“ After a know- 
“ledge of the Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“ attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras—no want of a fan should 
“be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Mahanirvana says, ‘‘ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
‘“‘ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
From the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas: 
Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
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of gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship for 
men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declared in a 
hundred others places, that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “although a know- 
“ledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is impossible to 
“acquire that knowledge, men should of course worship figured gods ;” 
for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not have 
Instructed mankind to aim at such attainment; as it is not to be 
supposed that direction to acquire what is obviously unattamable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater say, “ that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
“although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I 
will agree with him in that poimt; but infer from it, that we ought, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge ; 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to 
make such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his 
anger and displeasure. ; 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach both 
the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods and 
goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that are 
bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, and the 
latter for laymen; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 3rd 
Chapter of the Vedanta that a householder also is required to perform 
the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says, “Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a 
“knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ing the Veda.” 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, the 
same author says, “Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
“continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
“entellect.”’ 


‘Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they 
“instruct others of God aloud, and their speech in their breath, when 
5) 
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“they meditate in silence, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
“employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 

“ Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing 
‘‘ with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the 
“‘ root of every ceremonial observance.” 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written :—“ Even a householder, 
“who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
“shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
“ forefathers, and is in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed 
“into the supreme essence.’ Should be it said, “It still remains 
“unaccountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Puranas re- 
“‘peatedly declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct 
“mankind to adore him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have 
“a contrary faith, and continue to practise idolatry,’ I would 
in answer request attention to the foundation on which the 
practical part of the Hindu religion is built. Many learned Brahmans 
are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well 
informed of the nature of the purer mode of divine worship. But as 
in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, they find the source 
of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol- 
worship from all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the 
utmost of their power, by keeping the knowledge of their scriptures 
concealed from the rest of the people. Their followers, too, confiding 
in these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Nature 
residing in a being resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities ; and are naturally delighted with a mode of worship 
agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral principles, aud 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of 
gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as 
instruments for raising their minds to the contemplation of those 
attributes which are respectively represented by different figures. 
T have frequently had occasion to remark, that many Hindus also who 
are conversant with the English language, finding this interpretation 
a more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they are 
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furnished by their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus naturally tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere 
image of wood or of stone as a human being, much less as divine 
existence. With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of 
this nature which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the 
following considerations. 

Hindus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have not 
the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under the denomi- 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi- 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to belief in the independent exis- 
tence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis- 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern mountain 
of Kailasa; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, believe him to be chief over all 
other gods, and that he resides with his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the worshippers 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same observations 
are equally applicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to their 
respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that when they 
meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Prayag, Siva~Kanchi, or 
Vishnu-Kanchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of the point of prece- 
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dence not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but some- 
times even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the images 
of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating the 
mind to the conception of those supposed beings; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pur- 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his variable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratishtha, or the 
endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after- 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it toa 
feminine one, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates 
the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his 
destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them 
at once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here: the acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with all the marks of veneration are firmly 
believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to find 
an ‘excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable grati- 
fication to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far sensible 
of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find it conve- 
nient to shelter them under such a cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended ; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
will embrace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by the Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 
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The argument which is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that “ those who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by 
“ the doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of such 
“ belief to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine 
“respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other 
“existences ; and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost 
“ impossible, the worship of figured gods should be admitted.’ This 
misrepresentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the pur- 
pose intended, by frightening Hindus in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But 
I am confident that the least reflection on the subject will clear up 
this point beyond all doubt ; for the Vedanta is well known as a work 
which inculcates only the unity of God ; but if every existing creature 
should be taken for a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the 
doctrines of that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are 
contented with the recognition of only a few millions of gods and 
goddesses, but the Vedanta in that case must be supposed to admit 
the divinity of every living creature in nature. The fact is, that the 
Vedanta by declaring that “God is everywhere, agd everything is 
in God,” means that nothing is absent from God, and nothing bears 
real existence except by the volition of God, whose existence is the 
sole support of the conceived existence of the universe, which is acted 
upon by him in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But 
God is at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect [11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 8rd chapter of the Vedanta]: 
“That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
‘which are contained in matter, is not various, because he 1s 
“declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond description ;” and again, 
“The Veda has declared the Supreme Being tu be mere understand- 
“ing.” Moreover, if we look at the conduct of the ancient true be- 
lievers in God, as Janaka, the celebrated prince of Mithila, Vasi- 
sht’ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, and others whose characters as 
believers in one God are well known to the public by their doctrines 
and works, which are still in circulation, we shall find that these teach- 
ers, although they declared their faith in the omnipresent God 
according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature 
the particular character and respect he was entitled to. It is, how- 
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ever, extremely remarkable, that the very argument which they 
employ to shew the impossibility of practical conformity to faith in 
the omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system of 
their own idolatry ; for the believers in the godhead of Krishna, and 
the devotees of Kali, as well as the followers of Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,f and Siva,t respectively. 
The authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring 
their omnipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin 
the worship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. 
Omnipresence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with 
the idea of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to 
which they pay divine honours! Another argument is, that “No man 
“can have, as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting 
“the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol-worship 
“purifies men’s minds, it should be therefore attended to.” Tadmit 
the truth of the first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God is an indication of an improved mind; 
consequently whenever we see a person possessed of that desire, we 
should attribute it to some degree of purification; but I must affirm 
with the Veda that purity of mind is the consequence of divine 
worship, and not of any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.” Again, “Nothing 
“excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wise men.” 
“God alone rules the mind and relieves it from impurity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. “Let the authors of 
“the Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras,” it is said, “ assert what they may 
“in favour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol-worship has 
“been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
“to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. * 

What can justify a man, who believes in ae age . 
religious books, in neglecting the direct ze Sane —— 

€ same 


* Vide 10th chapter of the Gita. 
{ Vide 23rd text of the 11th chap. of the Devi-mahatmya. 
¢ Vide Rudra-mahatmya in the Dana-dharma. 
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works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, which 
are liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular whim ? 
But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatry 
and defend it under the shield of custom, have been violating their 
customs almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, 

or to promote their worldly advantage : a few instances which are most 
_ commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

Ist. The whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions i in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a ‘modern in- 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3rd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom ; 
and, 4th. The supplying their European guests with wine and 
victuals in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct 
breach of custom and law. I may, conclude this subject with an 
appeal to the good sense of my countrymen, by asking them, “ whose 
advice appears the most disinterested and most rational—that of 
those who, concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
thus, ‘Believe whatever we may say—don't examine or even touch 
your scriptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties—do not only 
consider us, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, but 
humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part 
(if not the whole) of your property:’ or that of the man who lays 
your scriptures and their comments as well as their translations 
before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, without neglect- 
ing the proper and moderate use of reason ; and to attend strictly to 
their directions, by the rational performance of your duty to your sole 
Creator, and to your fellow-creatures, and also to pay true respect to 
those who think and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pre- 
judiced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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THE physical powers of man are limited, and when viewed com- 


paratively, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, his moral 
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aculties rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost boundless improvement. If 
the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age of 
the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the many 
objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must neces- 
sarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our own 


. nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our self- 


complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having 
neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. 
From considerations like these it has been that I (although born a 
Brahman, and instructed in my youth in all the principles of that 
sect), being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my 
countrymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in my 
power to improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a 
purer system of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of 
different sects and professions, I have had ample opportunity of ob- 
serving the superstitious puerilities into which they have been thrown 
by their self-interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as 
of common sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting them 
to the temple of idolatry; and while they hid from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a 
weak attachment for its mere shadow. 

Hor the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar mode 
of diet ; the least aberration from which (even though the conduct of 
the offender may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only 
visited with the severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion 
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from the society of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
to undergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for 
every moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or 
nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in 
their society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

A triflmg present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayaschit, 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held asa sufficient 
atonement for all those crimes; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future 
retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen 
to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating 
their supposed Deities, the violation of every humane and social 
feeling. And this in various instances; but more especially in the 
dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under the delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. 
I have never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debase- 
ment of a race who, I cannot help thinking, are capable of better 
things; whose susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, 
therefore, I have been impelled to lay before them genuine translations 
of parts of their scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened 
woship of one God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied 
with such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
employed by the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most 
earnestly do I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove 
efficient in producing on the minds of Hindus in general, a conviction 
of the rationality of believing in and adoring the Supreme Being 
only; together with a complete perception and practice of that grand 


and comprehensive moral principle—Do unto others as ye would be 
done by. 
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Ist. ALL the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 

e, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme 
regulating spirit: by thus abstracting thy mind from worldly thoughts, 
yreserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
‘orld, during that time, religious rites, because for such A SELFISH 
_ 1D AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
“ode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. 

“| 3rd. THOSE THAT NEGLECT THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE SUPREME 
“IRIT, either by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the 
“remonies of religion, or by living destitute of religious ideas, shall 
“ter death, A SSUME THE STATE OF DEMONS, such as that of the celestial 

73, and of other created beings, WHICH ARE SURROUNDED WITH THE 
‘SRKNESS OF IGNORANCE. 
4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable: he proceeds 
_ore rapidly than the comprehending power of the mind: Him no 
“xternal sense can apprehend, for a knowledge of him outruns even 
‘e internal sense: He though free from motion, seems to advance, 
eaving behind human intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
especting him: He being the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 
under him the whole system of the world. 
5th. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
ie in reality has no motion; he seems to be distant from those 
ho have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems 
io be near to those who feel a wish to know him: but, in fact, He 
vervades the internal and external parts of this whole universe. 
6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 

(that is, he who perceives that the material existence is merely dependent 

upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also perceives the 

Supreme Being in the whole universe (that is, he who perceives that 
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the Supreme Spirit extends over all material extension) ; does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever. 

7th. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
God extends over the whole universe (that is, that God furnishes 
every particle of the universe with the light of his existence), how can 
he, as an observer of thereal unity of the pervading Supreme exist- 
ence, be affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures: is merely spirit, without the 
form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impression or organization: He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self-existent: He has 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 

9th. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to 
men, and the other creatures, without regarding the worship of 
celestial gods, shall enter into the dark regions: and those practisers 
of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods 
only, disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to 
sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a 
region still darker than the former. 

10th. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods produces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another : thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

11th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whosoever, knowing that 
the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred fire, 
and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
should be observed alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the celestial ‘gods 
through the practice of the former. 

12th. Those observers of religious rites who worship Prakriti* 
alone, shall enter into the dark region : and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a 
region much more dark than the former. 


*Prakriti (or nature) who though insensible, influenced 


by the Supreme Spirit ‘ 
ates throughout the universe. P piril, oper. 
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13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
worship of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, know- 
ing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them both, will, 
by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the state 
of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “Thou hast, O sun,” (says to the sun a person agitated on 
the approach of death, who during his life attended to the performance 
of religious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of God,) 
‘thou hast, O sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to 
“the true Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the gurd- 
ance of me thv true devotee.” 

16th. “© thou” (continues he), “who nourishest the zorld, 
“movest singly and who dost regulate the whole mundane system— 
“OQ sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
“draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“prosperous aspect.” “ Why should I” (says he, again retracting 
himself on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “why should I 
“entreat the sun, as 1 AM WHAT HE 18,” that is, “the Being who rules 
“in the sun rules also in me,” 

17th. ‘Let my breath,” resumes he, “be absorbed after death 
“into the wide atmosphere ; and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
“O my intellect, think now on what may be beneficial tome. ( fire, 
““remember what religious rites I have hitherto performed.” 

18th. ‘“O illuminating fire,” continues he, “observing all our 
“religious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoyment of 
“the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being 
“now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last 
“ salutation.”* 


“This example from the Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and wavering of an idolater 
on the approach of death, ought to make men reflect seriously on the miserable conse- 
quence of fixing their mind on any other object of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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FOR 
OFFERING SUPREME WORSHIP 


BY MEANS OF 


THE GAYATRI, 
THE MOST SACRED TENT OF THE VEDAS. 


Tus says the illustrious Manu: ‘‘The three great immutable 
“words (Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)’, preceded by 
the letter Om; and also the * Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
‘lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine bliss.” ¢ 


“Qin, when considered as one letter uttered by the help of one artieulanion, is the 
symbol of the Supreme Npait. 1t is derived from the radical ATH to preserve with the 
affix FY One letter (Ou) is the emblem of the most High "-—-Manuw, Ll. 83. “* This 
one letter, Om, is the emblem: of the Supreme Bemg"'-—Bhagaradg'ta. It is true that 
this emblem conveys two sounds, that of o and of m, nevertheless it i» held to be one 
letter in the above setne , and we meet with instances ever im the ancient and modern 
languages of Enrope that can justify such privileges. such as S (Xi) aid @ (Psi) 
reckoned single letters in Greek, and Q, WX, in English and others. But when eon- 
sidered as a tuiliteral word consisting of A, J, A, Om implies. the three Vedas, the 
three states of human nature. the three divisions of the universe, and the three deities, 
Brahma, Vishou and Siva. ugents in the creation, pieservation, and destruction of this 
world, ot, properly speaking, the three principal atnibutes of the Supreme Being 
personified as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. In this sense it implies, in fact, the universe 
controled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of philosophy (the Puranas or didactic parables excepted), 
the methodical collection o1 expansion of mattet is understood by the term creation, the 
gradual or sudden perversion of order is intended by destruction, and the power which 
wards off the latter from the former Is meant by preservation 

The reason the authors offer for this interpretation i, that they in common with 
others, are able to acquire a notion of a Supermtending Powei, though wnfelt and m- 
visible, solely through their observation of inaterial phenomena ; and that should they 
reject this medinm of conviction, and force upon themselves a belief of the production of 
matter from nothing, and of its liability te entire annihilation, then nothing would 
remain in the ordinary course of reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a 
notion of that unknown Supreme Superintending Power. 

t The last clanse admits of another interpretation, viz., “must be considered as the 
mouth, or principal part of the Vedas.” 
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“Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
“negligence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air, 
“and acquire after death an ethereal essence.” 

“From the three Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 
“milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the 
“word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri.” 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om Bhuh, 
“Bhuvah, and Swah; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the 
“three singly, the most High God, the source of intellect, should be 
“ worshipped.” 

So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, (Earth, 
“Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme Intelligence ; hence 
“these three words are called the Defined.” 

[Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being the body 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi- 
derations :— 

Ist. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

2Qndly. That they move, mutually preserving their regular intervals 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body support 
each other. 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are consi- 
dered one, in the same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4thly. Any material body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for their 
preservation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power 
named the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

5thly. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the 
naked eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

6thly. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Sout, and not 
external, since there can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is the 
soul of the universe, both = existing from eternity to eternity ; and 


* The human soul and the Supreme Spirit.—Ep. 
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that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe 
as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 

i body is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must be consi- 
@dered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
Zin extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
Sanimated must be infinite in every perfection. ] 
bo He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri in 
Mahree passages : 
‘We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the supreme 
and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Sun. We meditate 
on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
further mortal birth; who residing in every body as the all-per- 
vading soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of virtue, 
‘wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 
: §o, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om 
‘commanded by the sacred passage cited by Guna-Vishnu: “A 
3rahman shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning 
and at the end; for unless the letter Om precede, the desirable 
_onsequence will fail; and unless it fellow, it will not be long 
“retained.” 
' That the letter Om, which is pronounced at the beginning and 
‘tthe end of the Gayatri expressly signifies the Most High, is testified 
by the Veda: viz., ‘Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
“the Supreme Spirit.” (Mundaka Upanishad.) 
Manu also calls to mind the purport of the same passage: “ And 
_ “rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“ offerings, pass away; but the letter Om is considered that which 
“passes not away; since it is a symbol of the most High the Lord of 
“created beings.” 

“By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
‘‘indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
“ other religious rites, he being a friend to all creatures is styled a 
“knower of God.” 

So Yogi Yajnavalkya says: “God is declared to be the object 
“sionified, and Om to be the term signifying: By means of a 
“knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propi- 
“tious.” 
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In the Bhagavadgita: “Om” (the cause), Tat (that), Satz: (existing), 
“ these are considered three kinds of description of the Supreme Being.” 

In the concluding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by the 
ancient Bhatta Guna-Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is brietly 
given by the same author. 

“We the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
“ of the three mansions (viz., earth, space and heaven), of water, light, 
“moisture, and the individual soul vf all moving and tixed objects, 
“and of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, the sun and other gods of various 
“ descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 
“the seven mansions, having carried my individual soul, as spirit, to 
“the seventh heaven, the mansion of the worshippers of God called 
“the True mansion, the residence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soal), 
“through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worship- 
“per, thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri.” 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan Bhattacharva, a modern ex- 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
beginning with “ Pranava Vyahritibhyam:’§ ‘By means of pro- 
“nouncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Nwah,'! and the Gayatri, all 
“signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the 
“‘worship of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.” 

And also in the Maha Nirvana Tantra : “ In like manner, among 
“all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent: the 
“‘ worshipper shall repeat it when inwardly pure, reflecting on the 
‘meaning of it. If the Gayatri be repeated with Om and the 
“«Vyahriti (viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical 
“knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in 
$7 Om" implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible or invisible, depend in 
their formation, continuance, and change. 


+ “Tat” implies the Being that can be desertbed only by the demonstrative pronoun 
“that,” and not by any particular definition. 


+ “Sat” implies what “ truly exists” in one condition independent of others. These 
three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated through “Om” can be des- 
cribed only as “that” which “is existing.” 

The first term “Om” bears a striking similarity, both in sound and application, to the 
participle “wv” of the ve rbecptt to be, in Greek; and it is therefore not very improbable 
that one might have had its origin from the other. As to the similarity in sound, it is too 
obvious to require illustration ; and a reference to the Septuagint will shew that wy like 
“Qm” is applied to Jehova the ever existing God. Exodus, iii, 14. “Hryw eyae 6 Qv” 
“5 ov ameradke pe 7505 vpas,” 
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“the morning or evening or during the night, while meditating on 
“the Supreme Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be 
‘inclined to act unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounce 
‘Om, then the three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three 
“lines, and shall finish it with the term Om. We meditate on him 
“from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and production of 
“all things ; who spreads over the three mansions ; that eternal Spirit, 
“who inwardly rules the sun and all living creatures ; most desirable 
“and all-pervading ; and who, residing in intellect, directs the opera- 
“tions of the intellectual power of all of us material beings. The 
“worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts expressing the 
“above meaning, attains all desirable objects without any other 
‘religious observance or austerity. ‘One only without a second’ is 
“the doctrine maintained by all the Upanishads: that imperishable 
“‘and incomprehensible Being is understood by these three texts. 
“Whoever repeats them once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone 
“or with many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. 
“After he has completed the repetition, he shall again meditate on 
‘‘ Him who is one only without a second, and all-pervading: thereby 
“all religious observances, though not performed, shall have been 
“virtually performed. Any one, whether a householder or not, 
“ whether a Brahman or not, all have equal right to the use of these 
“texts as found in the Tantra.”’ 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of all 
worlds. ‘He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 
“is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.’’—The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pervading the universe, “ Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
‘“unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
* Sptrit.’—Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. “Tat Savitur varenyam, Bhargo 
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“devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.” We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of worship. He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. “He who inwardly rules 
the sun is the same immortal spirit who inwardly rules thee.”— 
Chhandogya Upanishad. “ God resides in the heart of all creatures.” 
— Bhagavadgita. 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repetition 
collectively is enjoined. The following is their meaning in brief :— 

“We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and internally 
“ ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.” 

[The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri according to 
the English idiom: ‘“ We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently by 
transferring the demonstrative “that” from the words “Supreme 
Spirit” to the words “splendid sun.” But this does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya]. 

While translating this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it proper to 
refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, 
have rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. 
I feel so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or 
rather the paraphrase, given by that illustrious character, that with a 
view to connect his name and his explanation of the passage with 
this humble treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 


The interpretation in question is as follows :— 
7: “THE GAYATRI, OR HOLIEST VERSE OF THE YEDAs..” 
“Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun,” the god-head ¢ who illuminates all, 
“who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to 
“ divect our understandings aright in our progress toward his holy seat. 


“What the sun and light are to this visible world, that are the Supreme good and truth 
“to the intellectual and invisible universe; and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
“perception of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge 
“by meditating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being of beings 
“that is the light by which alone our minds can be directed in the path to beatitude.” 


* Opposed to the visible luminary. 


+ Bhargas, a word consisting of thre2 consonants, derived from bha, to shine ; ram, to 
delight ; gam, to move. 
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Berore I attempt to reply to the observations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the 
two chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disap- 
pointment I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman contro- 
versial remarks on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, 
as it is the invariable practice of the natives of all provinces of Hin- 
doostan to hold their discussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which 
is the learned language common to all of them, and in which they 
taay naturally be expected to convey their ideas with perfect correct- 
ness and greater facility than in any foreign tongue: nor need it be 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, the 
opportunity of appealing to publie opinion on the subject must be 
lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sanskrit into English may 
sufficiently serve that purpose. The irregularity of this mode of 
proceeding, however, gives me room to suspect that the letter in 
question is the production of the pen of an English gentleman, whose 
liberality, I suppose, has induced him to attempt an apology even for 
the absurd idolatry of his fellow-creatures. If this inference be cor- 
rect, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress in a know- 


ledge of the sublime doctrines of the Vedanta, I must, at the same 
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*“ The year 1817 saw further progress of the movement. Rammohun’s publications 
now began to call forth learned and animated replies from the defenders of Hinduism. 
The Madras Courier, in December, 1816, contained a long letter from the head English 
master in the Madras Government College, Sankara Sastri, controverting Rammohun’s 
views as shown in his writings, and pleading for the worship of Divine attributes as vir- 
tual deities. Rammohun reprinted this letter witha masterly 1eply entitled A Defence of 
Hindoo Theiem,.... .”.—Miss Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, p. 23 
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time, take the liberty of entreating that he will, for the future, prefer 
consulting the original works written upon those doctrines, to relying 
on the second-hand information on the subject, that may be offered 
him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer, in which the Editor of the Calcutta Gazette 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “That people of 
“limited understanding, not being able to comprehend the system 
“of worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, 
“and by that means confounded weak minds in remote times; but 
“‘due punishment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was 
“very well established throughout India by the Reverend Sankara- 
‘“‘charya and his disciples, who, however, did not pretend to reform 
“or discover them, or aSsume the title of a reformer or discoverer.” 
In none of my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever 
pretended to reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity God, 
nor have I ever assumed the title of reformer or discoveror; 
so far from such an assumption, I have urged in every work that 
I have hitherto published, that the doctrines of the unity of God 
are real Hindooism, as that religion was practised by our ances- 
tors, and as it is well-known even at the present age to many 
learned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of the passages to which 
I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have said : 
“In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that of our fore- 
“fathers, | have been endeavouring, for some time past, to convince 
“my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and prove 
“that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some un- 
*‘reflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me.” In 
another place of the same introduction: ‘The present is an en- 
*deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
“English, by which I expect to prove to my European friends, that 
“the superstitious practices which deform the Hindoo religion, have 
“nothing to do with the Se spirit of its dictates.” In the introduc. 
aon of the Kenopanishad : “ This work will, I trust, by explaining to 

“my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures which is 
“but the declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree 
‘“‘to correct the erroneous conceptions | which have prevailed with 
“regard to the doctrines they inculcate ;” and in the Preface of the 
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Tsopanishad : “ Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the 
“absurdity of idol-worship, and are well informed of the nature of the 
“ pure mode of divine worship.” A reconsideration of these passages 
will, I hope, convince the learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 
claim to the title either of a reformer or of a discoverer of the doc- 
trines of the unity of the Godhead. It is not at all impossible that from 
the perusal of the translations above alluded to, the Editor of the 
Caleutta Gazette, finding the system of idolatry into which Hindoos 
are now completely sunk, quite inconsistent with the real spirit of 
their scriptures, may have imagined that their contents had become 
entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was the first to point out 
the absurdity of idol-worship, and to ineuleate the propriety of the 
pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their Smritis, and their 
Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his intercourse with 
other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however unjustly, as 
an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled to apply to 
me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

2ndly. The learned gentleman states: ‘‘ There are an immense 
“number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agams, Tantras, 
“Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
“many famous theologians, both of ancient and modern times, 
“respecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
“are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Prakrita, 
“Telugu, Tamil, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari langu- 
“ ges, and immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, 
“ attached to the adwaitam faith, &c.” This statement of the learned 
gentleman, as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion with 
respect to the doctrines of the worship of the inivsible Supreme Spirit 
being unanimously inculeated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally 
leads to severe reflctions on the selfishness which must actuate those 
Brahmanical teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority 
of the Sastras for the adoption of pure worship, yet, with the view of 
maintaining the title of God which they arrogate to themselves and of 
deriving pecuniary and other advantages from the numerous rites 
and festivals of idol-worship, constanly advance and encourage idola- 
try to the utmost of their power. I must remark, however, that there 
is no translation of the Vedas into any of the modern languages of 
Hindoostan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that 
I have translated into Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of 
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the Sama Veda, the Isopanishad of the Yajur Veda, &c., with the con- 
tents of which none but the learned among my countrymen were at 
all acquainted. 

3rdly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that ‘‘ if the reader of them doubts 
“the truth of the principles explained in the translation, the divine 
“knowledge he acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and 
“that doubt cannot be removed unless he compare them with the 
“original work: in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired be- 
* comes superior, and his study, in the first instance, becomes useless 
“and the cause of repeating the same work.” When a translation of 
a work written in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquaint- 
ed with that language into his native tongue, and the same translation 
is sanctioned and approved of by many natives of the same country, 
who are perfectly conversant with that foreign language, the transla- 
tion, I presume, may be received with confidence as a satisfactory 
interpretation of the original work, both by the vulgar and by men 
of literature. 


It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans- 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for withholding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explain- 
ed in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but 
also in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtain- 
ed by means of translations: in that case, we must either learn all 
the languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, 
to acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content 
to know nothing of any country besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection to the trans- 
lation is, that ‘“‘ Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is 
prohibited by the Puranas.” I have not yet met with any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue ; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very fre- 
quently. I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dharma, 
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quoted by the great Raghunandana. ‘“‘ He who can interpret, according 
“to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, through Sanskrit, or 
“through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
“of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those parts of the Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much to 
their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that ‘‘ The first part of the Veda 
“prescribes the mode of performing yagam or sacrifice, bestowing 
“danam or alms; treats of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
“incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has appeared on the 
“earth for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed according 
“to these modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed by the Vedas to 
“be mental exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain 
“the knowledge of the divine nature.” J, in common with the Vedas 
and the Vedanta, and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) 
as well as with the most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these cere- 
monies heing necessary to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, 
as the Vedanta positively declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : 
“Man may acquire the true knowledge of God, even without observ- 
‘ing the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it 
“is found in the Veda that many persons who neglected the perform- 
“ance of the rites and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention 
“to the adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
“respecting the Supreme Spirit.” The Veda says: ** Many learned 
“true believers never worshipped fite, or any celestial gods through 
“fire.” And also the Vedanta asserts, in the Ist text of the 3rd section 
“of the 3rd chapter: The worship authorized by all the Vedas is 
“one, as the directions for the worship of the only Supreme Being are 
“invariably found in the Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and 
“Omnipresent Being, &c., commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I 
have elsewhere quoted, thus declares on the same point, chapter 12th, 
text 92nd : “Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining 
“‘a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in 
‘ ‘repeating the Veda.” Again, chapter 4th, text 23rd : “Some constantly 
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“‘ sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they instruct others of 
“God aloud, and their speech in their breath, when they meditate in 
“ silence; perceiving in their speech and breath thus employed, the 
imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 24th: ‘ Other Brahmans 
“incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of 
“ divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the root of every 
ceremonial observance.” And also the same author declares in 
chapter 2nd, text 84: ‘ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire 
‘‘and solemn sacrifices, pass away; but that which passes not away 
“‘is declared to be the syllable Om, thence called Akshara since it 
‘“‘is asymbol of God, the Lord of created beings.”’ 

Sthly. The learned gentleman states, that “the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
“evident from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that 
point, that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the 
God-head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty Bemg in his works of nature, is not, I will 
dare to say, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
be possessed, at once, of the opposite natures of human and divine 
beings, which idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely 
believing that things so constructed can be converted by ceremonies 
into constructors of the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and says: 
“But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, and 
“dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not ordained 
“by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of dancing in 
divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scripture, and accord- 
ingly never was introduced in our worship; any mention of dancing 
in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded from misin- 
formation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of introducing 
monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to refer the 
gentleman to texts 114th and 115th of the 3rd chapter of Yajna- 
valkya, who authorizes not only scriptural music in divine contempla- 
tion, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It is also 
evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more impres- 
sion upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than when 
delivered in the form of common conversation. 
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v 7thly. The learned gentleman says: ‘ All the Brahmans in this 


“peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in the other 
“parts of the country; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
“‘ of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms: the first is indeed 
“an angam of the Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
“‘ Sastras.”—in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gentleman to the following text of the Nirvana: “The Vedas, while 
“talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
“sequences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 
“of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit.” And also to the latter end 
of the Mahanirvana agam. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced that 
the Vedas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but also 
of morality and natural philosophy, and that all arts and sciences that 
are treated of in other Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas: see also Manu, chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of 
course be expected to be answerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 


_ the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice, 


and promulgating to the utmost of their power, that part of them 


- which, treating of rites and festivals, is justly considered as the source 
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of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 
Sthly. Iobserve, that on the following statement in my Introduc- 
tion to the Kenopanishad, viz., “Should this explanation given by 
“the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 
“not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 


“variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 


“invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that “To say 
“the least of this passage, Ram Monty Roy appears quite as willing 
“to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logical- 
ly confine the case to two points, viz., that the explanation of the 
Veda and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently 
‘econciling the apparent contradictions between different passages 
f the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda 
nust necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and 
herefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the 
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faith of Hindus of every description ; consequently they must admit 
that those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contra- 
dictions between the chapters of the Vedas. 

9thly. The learned gentleman says that ‘Their (the attributes 
“and incarnations) worship under various representations, by means 
‘“of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
“race, by way of mental exercises,’ &c. I cannot admit that the 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects has been prescribed by the Veda to the HUMAN 
RACE; as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to the 
notion of an invisible Supreme Beimmg. I have quoted several authori- 
ties for this assertion in my Preface to the Isopanishad, and beg to 
repeat here one or two of them: ‘The vulgar look for their God in 
‘water; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies; the 
‘jionorant m wood, bricks, and stones; but learned men in the 
‘Universal Soul.” ‘Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have heen invented for the 
“benefit of those who are nut possessed of suflicient understanding.” 
Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in Turkey 
and Arabia,from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Christian 
at least of Europe, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak, do worship 
God without the assistance of consecrated objects? Ifso, how can 
we suppose that the human race is not capable of adoring the 
Supreme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects ? 

10thly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation 
between God and these attributes to that of a king to his ministers, 
ashe says: “Ifa person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he 
“ought to be introduced in the first instance by his ministers,” &c. ; 
and ‘‘in like manner the grace of God ought to be obtained by 
“the grace through the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, 
Iam extremely sorry to find, is directly contrary to all the Vedanta 
doctrines interpreted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, 
which are real adwaita or non-duality ; they affirm that God has 
no second that may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the 
same nature with himself or of a different nature from him, nor any 
second of that nature that might be called either his part or his 
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quality. The 16th text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter: “The 
“‘Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understanding.” 
The Veda says ; “ God is real existence, wisdom and eternity.” The 
Veda very often calls the Supreme Existence by the epithets of 
Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and assigns as the reason for adopting 
such epithets, that the Veda in the first instance speaks of God 
according to the human idea, which views quality separately from 
person, in order to facilitate our comprehension of objects. In case 
these attributes should be supposed, as the learned gentleman 
asserts, to be separate existences, it necessarily follows, that they 
must be either eternal or non-eternal. The former case, viz. the 
existence of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root of all 
the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme Being contained 
in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, that the power 
and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, and conse- 
quently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable step 
towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous conse- 
quences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that the 
attributes of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. I am quite at 
a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not fictitiously and allegorically,) can be so sensual and 
destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said to be 
by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as attempting to 
commit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting attribute, 


’ or Vishnu, is in another place affirmed to have fraudulently violated 


the chastity of Brinda, in order to kill her husband. Siva, the des- 
troying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment to Mohini, 
disregarding all ideas of decency, And a thousand similar examples 
must be familiar to every reader of the Puranas. I should be obliged 
by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation of such 
circumstances, which are constantly related by the worshippers of 
these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental towards 
the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and productive of 
eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentleman in this 
Instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, yet in 
another place he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme Being, 
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as he says: “Jf one part of the ccean be adored, the ocean is 
adored.” I am somewhat at a loss to understand how the learned 
gentleman proposes to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comparison drawn between 
the relation of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
worship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of 
independent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

llthly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to worshipping these fictitious represen- 
tations, and remarks, that ‘the objections to worshipping the 
attributes are not satisfactorily stated by the author.’ I conse- 
quently repeat the following authorities, which I hope may answer my 
purpose. The following are the declarations of the Veda ; “He 
“who worships any God excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“and is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state 
“even so high as that of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore 
“God alone.” “None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; 
“nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta: “The declaration of the 
“Veda, that those that worship the celestial gods are the food of 
“such gods, is an allegorical expression, and only means, that they are 
“comforts to the celestial gods as food to mankind ; for he who has 
“no faith in the Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. 
“The Veda affirms the same.” 

And the revered Sankaracharya has frequently declared the 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhashya of the 
Tsopanishad and of others. 

To these authorities a thousand others might be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds for 
objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, I can be at no 
Joss to give him numberless instances, where the ceremonies that 
have been instituted under the pretext of honouring the all-perfect 
Author of Nature, are of a tendency utterly subversive of every moral 
principle. 
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I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, the 
number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is made 
to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied by 
one or more females, and in the contemplation of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana; his compelling a great number of married and 
unmarried women to stand before him denuded; his debauching 
them and several others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands 
and relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative 
to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language 
fit to meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos: 
suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent 
nature of the image, under whose form he is most commonly 


' adored. 


The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 


. Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 


- 
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licentious songs are included: the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct; but it is believed that there are parts of the 
country where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of the 
worship of her followers, Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 


‘every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of the two 


latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior 
‘ deities are pretty much the same. Having so far explained the 


nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation 
of their allegorical attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of 
pure divine worship inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain 
a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheis- 
tical songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their 
admittance in worship, will no longer stand forward as an advocte 
for the worship of separate and independent attributes and incarna- 
tions. 
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12thly. The learned gentleman says, “ that the Saviour,” meaning 
Christ, “should be considered a personification of the mercy and 
kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical personification).” 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-Christians, [ thought there were only three pre- 
vailing opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz., that he was 
considered by some as the expounder of the laws of God, and the 
mediator between God and man; by many to be one of the three 
mysterious persons of the Godhead ; whilst ‘others, such as the Jews, 
say that he was a mere man. But to consider Christ as a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in 
Christianity, the discussion of which, however, has no connexion with 
the present subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion, 
which the learned gentleman has formed of Christ being a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God, is similar to that entertained by 
Mussulmans, for a period of upwards of a thousand years, respecting 
Mohummud, whom they call the mercy of God upon all his creatures. 
The learned gentleman, in the conclusion of his observations, has 
left, as he says, the doctrines of pure allegory to me. It would have 
been more consistent with justice had he left pure allegory also to 
the Vedas, which declare, “appellations and figures of all kinds are 
innovations,” and which have allegorically represented God in the 
figure of the universe : “ Fire is his head, the sun and the moon are 
his two eyes,” &c.; and which have also represented all human’ 
internal qualities by different earthly objects ; and also to Vyasa who 
has strictly followed the Vedas in these figurative representations, 
and to Sankaracharya, who also adopted the mode of allegory in his 
Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the Upanishads. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed object 
of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I have 
adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof of 
the erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared in a 
Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the public. 
The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is sup- 
posed to be the production of a learned Brahman* now residing im 
Calcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my Euro- 
pean readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional 
remarks to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope 
will tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them 
than a bare translation would do. 


ss 


* “ Another defender of Hinduism appeared some months later in the head Pandit of 
the Government College at Calcutta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who published a tract 
entitled Vedanta Chandrika ”—Miss Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, p. 23. 
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Tue learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins: 


| * Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
' “ with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
" « self-interested moderns,” &c. “It is solely with the intention of 
‘ “expressing the true meaning of these authorities that this brief 
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“treatise has been composed ;”’ and he thus concludes: “The Vedanta 
“Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
‘apparent, and thus the glow-worm’s light has been eclipsed.” It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up with” satirical fables, 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, semetimes admitting 


; monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and defending 
- polytheism,t those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of this 
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country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedanta, 
might on a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of that 
theology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of the unity 
and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, positively, treating 
with contempt or behaving ill towards any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my 
religion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation: situated as 1 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most foul 
language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities,|| cannot 


=P. 1,1. 26; p. 2,117; pp. 19 and 20, margin. 

¢ P.1;p.3,19; p.8, 117; p. 38,1 14; p. 48, 1. 19, &e. &e. 

+P. 13,1. 14. 

§ Vide the “ Apology,” passim, 

|| As may be observed when at the annual festival of Jagannath, the car in which he 
is conveyed happens to be impeded in its progress by any unseen obstacle. In this case, 
the difficulty is supposed to be occasioned by the mahcious opposition of that god, on 
whom the most gross abuse is liberally bestowed by his devotees. 
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of course be expected, when irritated with contradiction, to pay due 
attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use of 
decent expressions, either in common conversation or in religious 
controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of the 
translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with each 
other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, when 
united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to observe, strongly corroborates every 
assertion that I have made in my translation, a few paragraphs of 
which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction of my readers. 
In the abridgment of the Vedanta, page 14: “The Vedanta shews 
“that moral principle is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a com- 
“mand over passions and over the external senses of the body, and 
“ good acts are declared by the Veda to be indispensable in the mind's 
“ approximation to God ; they should therefore be strictly taken care 
‘of, and attended to both previonsly and subsequently to such approxi- 
“mation to the Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not indulge 
* our evil propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control 
“over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true Being, 
‘with an aversion te worldly considerations, are included in the good 
“acts above alluded to. In the introduction to the Isopanishad 
(page 74): “Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
“to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scriptures, 
“which inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
“the purest principles of morality.” But the learned Brahman 
asserts, in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the 
worship of a favoured deity and that of an image are also considered 
to be acts of morality. The absurdity of this assertion will be shown 
afterwards, in considering the subject of idol-worship. To English 
readers, however, it may be proper to remark, that the Sanskrit word 
which signifies works, is not to be understood in the same sense as 
that which it implies in Christian theology. when works are opposed 
to faith. Christians understand by works, actions of moral merit, 
whereas Hindus use the term in their theology only to denote reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies prescribed by Hindu lawgivers, which are 
often irreconcilable with the commonly received maxims of moral 
duty ; as, for instance, the crime of suicide prescribed to widows by 
Angira, and to pilgrims at holy places by the Narasinha and Kurma 
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Puranas. I do not, therefore, admit that works, taken in the latter 
sense (that is, the different religious acts prescribed by the Sastra to 
the different classes of Hindus respectively) are necessary to attain 
divine faith, or that they are indispensable accompaniments of holy 
knowledge ; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, section 4th, text 
37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of God may be 
acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
Sastra to each class of Hindus; and also, examples are frequently 
found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the perform- 
ance of religious rites andl ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler cf the universe. Manu, the first and 
chief of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describ- 
ing the duties of Jaymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th 
chapter of his work; 2nd in the Bhashya, or commentaries on the 
Isopanishad, and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrious 
Sankaracharya declared the attainm ent of faith in God, and the ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmani- 
cal ceremonies; and the Veda affirms that ‘many learned true 
“believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through 
fire.” The learned Brahman, although he has acknowledged himself, 
in p. 9th, line 6th, of his treatise, that, ‘‘in the opinion of Sankara- 
“charya the attainment of absorption does not depend on works of 
“merit” (or, properly speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the 
obedience he has expressed to be due to the instruction” of that cele- 
brated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opinion, when 
he says in p. 9,1. 9: “ It has also been ascertained that acts of merit 
(Brahmanical rites) must be performed previously to the attainment of 
“divine knowledge;” for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent 


@ on the observance of Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on 


divine knowledge, it would follow necessarily that absorption would 
depend on Brahmanical rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 
Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. 11, 1 12) that 
“in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or 
“holy knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious rites) ; but 
he again contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it 
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away (p. 11,1. 24): ‘“ Thus when the Sastras state that absorption 
“may be attained even though the sacrificial fires he neglected, 
“the praise of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the deprecia- 
“tion of meritorious acts” (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses 
to accuse his scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and 
extravagant praise of holy knowledge, rather than that the least shock 
should be given by their authority to the structure of paganism and 
idolatry. From this instance, the public may perceive how zealous 
the learned Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preserva- 
tion of their fertile estate of idolatry, when they are willing to 
sacrifice to it even their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
employed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol-worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the adoration of 330,000,000 dieties, especially the principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that after having 
perused my Preface to the /sopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred copies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahman has offered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-worship 
in this country. 

In that work, [ admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra; but, at the same time, I proved by their 
own authority, that this was merely a concession made to the 
limited faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in 
some degree, the misfortune of their being incapable of com- 
prehending and adopting the spiritual worship of the true God. 
Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, I remarked: “For they (the 
“ Puranas, Tantras, &c.) repeatedly declare God to be one, and above 
“ the apprehension of the external and internal senses. They indeed 
“expressly declare the divinity of many gods and the mode of 
“their worship: but they reconcile those contradicting assertions 
“by affirming frequently, that the directions to worship any celes- 
“tial beings are only applicable to those who are incapable of 
“ elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being.” And, with 
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the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of my assertion, 
I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable authorities, a few 
of which I shall here repeat. ‘‘ Thus corresponding to the natures of 
“ different powers and qualities, numerous figures have been invented 
* for the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under- 
“standing.” ‘The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
“extended knowledge, in celestial bodies; the ignorant, in wood, 
“bricks, and stones ; but learned men im the Universal Soul.” “It is 
‘impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and be- 
‘lieve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, com- 
“‘municate with, to petition, and to serve true believers in God,” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28,1. 34, he says: ‘‘ But to those it is enjoined 
“ who, from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God 
“exists n every thing, that they should worship him through the 
“medium of some created object.”” In making this acknowledgment, 
the learned Brahman has contirmed the correctness of all my asser- 
tions ; though the evident conclusion is, that he and all his followers 
must either immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or 
forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under- 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former pubh- 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

‘He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“‘and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state even 
“so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” “ Adore God 
“alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing 
‘excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the 
following text of the Vedanta: ‘‘ The declaration of the Veda, that 
“those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is 
“an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to 
“the celestial gods, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
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“Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods; the Veda affirms 
‘“the same.” No reply therefore is, I presume, required of me to 
the arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise for 
idol-worship ; except that I should offer some additional authorities, 
confirming exclusively the rational worship of the true God, and pro- 
hibiting the worship of the celestial figures and their images. I beg 
leave accordingly to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of the 
Veda: “Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there is no other way to salvation.”* 
“To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler of the intellec- 
“tual power, who is eternal amidst the perishable universe, and is the 
“source of sensation among all animate existences, and who alone 
“assigns to so many objects their respective purpuses, everlasting 
“beatitude is allotted; but not to those who are not possessed 
of that knowledge.”f And in the 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th texts 
of the Kenopanishad, the Veda has. five times successively, denied the 
divinity of any specific being which men in general worship ; and 
has affirmed the divinity of that Being solely, who is beyond de- 
scription and comprehension, and out of the reach of the power 
of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentary upon these texts, 
states that, lest people should suppose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, 
Indra, or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage 
disavows positively the divinity ofallof them. Again, the Veda Says: 
“Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme Spirit, either 
“by deroting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies 
“of religion, or by living destitute of religious ideas, shall, after death, 
“assume the state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, and of 
“other created beings, which are surrounded with the darkness of 
“ignorance.”’} It will not, I hope, be supposed inconsistent with thd 
subject in question to mention in this place in what manner th 
Vedanta treats of these celestial gods, and how the Veda classes them 
among the other beings. The Vedanta (ch. Ist, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the 
following passage : “‘ Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestia 
“gods and heavenly beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
“Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible for them?’ 
And the Veda, in the Mundaha Cpanishad. thus declares: 
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‘‘Him who knows all things generally and particularly, and who only 
“by his omniscience created the universe, Brahma, and whatever 
“bears appellation, and figure as well as food, all are produced.” 
‘From Him (the Supreme Being) celestial gods’: of many descriptions, 
““Siddhas or beings next to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, 
‘wheat, and barley, all are produced.” In the Devi Mahatmya, a 
work which is as much in circulation among the Hindoos as their 
daily prayerbook,{ (ch. Ist, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says (chap. 
12th, text Sdth): “Of all those duties, answered Bhrigu, the principal 
‘is toacquire from the UCpanishad a true knowledge of the one Supreme 
‘Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, because through that 
“ knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” And the same author, in 
the conclusion of his work on rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, 
ch. 12th): “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining 
‘‘a knowledge of God, in cou trolling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ing the Veda.” In the Kularnava, “absorption is not to be effected 
“by the studies of the Vedas nor by the 1eading of other Sastras: 
“absorption is effected by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. 
“O! Parvati, except that knowledge there is no other way to 
“absorption.” ‘Caste or religious order belonging to each sect, is 
‘not calculated to be the cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study 
“of Darsanas or any other Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : 
“a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal 
“beatitude.” Mahanirvana: “He who believes that from the highest 


. “state of Brahma to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and 


“that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” 
“Those who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made 
“of earth, stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only dis- 
“tress by their austerities ; but they cannot, without a knowledge of 
‘the Supreme Spirit, acquire absorption.” 
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"The Veda, having in the first instance persombed all the attributes and powers of 
the Deity, and also the celestial bodies and natural elements, does, in conformity to this 
idea of personificativn, treat of them in the subsequent passages as if they were real 
beings, uscribing to them birth, anmation, senses, and accidents, as well as liability to 
annihilation 
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I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these authorities 
and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman ap- 
pears altogether unimpressed by the Imminous manner in which they 
inculeate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of, one 
God, and that, on the contrary, he should manifest so much zeal in 
leading people into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created and 
perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as learling directly to im- 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose a 
couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as re- 
presentatives of his favourite deities; he is tanght and enjoined from 
his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as well as 
of their fellow-deities, though the actions ascribed to them be only a 
continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, 
breach of trust, and treachery to friends.* There ean be but one 
opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a person, who 
has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to such beings, 
who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every day, and 
who has been persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the holy name 
of one of these deities,t or a trifling present to his image or to his 
devotee, is sufficient. not only to purify and free him from all crimes 
whatsoever, but to procure to him future heatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to which the learned Brahman so 
-often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, explained 
in the Preface of the Isopanishad, the accidental circumstances which 
have caused idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater part of 
India ; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended to notice 
any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat here a part 
of them. 

‘** Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absurdity of 
“idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the pure mode O 


ff 
“dive worship; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals mw 
“idolatry they find the source of their comforts and fortune, th’ °y 
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“not only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but 
“even advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by 
* keeping the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest 
* of the peuple.” And again: “It is, however, evideut to every one 
“ possessed of common ~ense, that custom or fashion ix quite different 
“ from divine faith; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
“and eorrect reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
“vulgar vaprice. What can justify aman, who believes in the in- 
“ spiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
“of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to eustom and 
‘fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend npon 
“popular whim’? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
“practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom, have 
“been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
“ofa little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages.” 
Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the 7sopanishad, 
and to those I bes leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman. 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
generally neglected to quote auy authority for his assertions; and 
when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to which 
his assertion refers The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
depends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public nay judge how far its credibility should extend I shall, 
however, make a few remarks on the absurd and contradictory asser- 
tions with which the treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahman observes:* “But if the divine essence 
“otself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored onder the 
* forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities.” And 
in other places, (p. 30 1. 27): ‘So by paying adoration to any mate- 
“rial object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is 
“adored.” Tf the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, 
that God himself is adored] by the adoration of anything whatsoever), 
no mark of distinction between the adoration of any visible objects 
and male deities will exist; and the former assertion respecting the 
adoration of the Supreme Being through the male deities only, will 
appear an absurd restriction. 
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The learned Brahman states (p. 19, 1. 31), that, “If you believe 
“on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
“you not believe that he is united to matter ?’ A belief in God is by 
no means connected with a belief of his being united to matter : for 
those that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued 
with common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his 
nature or mode of existence, in regard to the point of his relation to 
matter, or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in 
God’s being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence 
of a belief im his existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts 
himself on this point, saying (P.38, 1.19): ‘The divine essence being 
“supernatural and immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
“solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahman (in p. 18, |. 4) states that : “A yuality cannot 
“exist independently of its substance but substance may eXist 
“independently of any quality.” Every one possessed of sensation is 
convinced, that a substance is as much dependent on the possession of 
some quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on some 
substance. Itis impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain, I therefore trust that the public will not suppose the 
above-stated cloctrines of the learned Brahman to have been derived 
from those of the Vedanta. 

It is again stated (p. 21,1. 4), that “In point of fact if you 
“admit the existence of matter, as it regards yourself, with its 
“twenty-four accidents, as confirmed by universal experience, you 
“ean easily conceive that the same properties belong to the Supreme 
“Being.” It is easy enough for the learned Brahman to conceive 
that the twenty-four properties which are peculiar to animals, and 
among which all sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong to 
his supposed deities ; but it is difficult, or rather impossible, fora # 
man untainted with idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such 
properties as he allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn an analogy between the opera- 
tion of the charms of the Vedas, and that of magic ; whereon he says 
(p. 18,11): “Cannot the charms of the Vedas operate as power- 
“fully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause is not 
“present?” If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be stronger, 
as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of magic, I 
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am, afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, that its 
doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24,1. 10, the learned Brahman states that “The Vedanta 
“itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
“ of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
“their corporeal nature.” But (p. 21,1.19) he says: ‘t Because the 
‘male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of corporea- 
lity. I am really ata loss to understand, how the learned Brahman 
could admit so dark a contradiction into his “ Lunar light of the 
Vedanta.” 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27, lL. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying: “ Let us 
“drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. Take 
“an earthly king. It is evident that to serve him there must be 
“the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
‘otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualties, 
“or some similar method?” Those who believe God to be an 
almighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading 
the universe, is deficient in nothing; and also know the feeble and 
dependent nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as 
harassed by incessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to 
assimilate the contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal 
service acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this 
analogy, the learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully 
persuaded their followers to make in imitation of presents and bribes 
offered to princes, pecuniary vows to these supposed deities, to which 
it would seem none but the learned Brahman and his brethren have 
exclusive claim, —and as such analogy has thus become the source 
of their comforts and livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a 
subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, 1. 27): “In reverting to the subject, 
“you affirm, that you admit the existence of matter in human beings, 
“ because it is evident to your senses; but deny it with respect to 
“God, because it is not evident to your senses,” &c.; and, “if this 
‘be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your faith is 
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“confined to those objects only which are evident to your senses.” 
As far as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
T never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The assertion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses ; which, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, may 
yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences drawn 
from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the earth 
and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun; which facts 
cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may he clearly demon- 
strated by reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that 
a thing is justly denied only when found contrary tu sense and reason, 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman ‘in p. 23,1. 18): “ But at all events, divest yourself of the 
“uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the 
* worship paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of 
“another.” In thanking him for his trouble in offering me this 
counsel, I must, however, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, 
while I acknowledge myself unable to follow it; and that for several 
reasons. lst. A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow- 
creatures is, to every one not overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, 
rather natural than optional. 2ndly. I, as one ot their countrymen, 
and ranked in the most religious sect, of course participate in the 
disgrace and ridicule to which they have subjected themselves, in 
defiance of their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, very 
often under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the foulest 
language, and most indecent hymns and gestures. ordly. A sense of 
the duty which one man owes to another, compels me to exert my .- 
atmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition and servitudae, 
and promote their comfort and happiness. On 

He further observes (p. 30, 1. 16). “In the like manner,f' the 
“King of kings is served equally by those worshippers whd? are 
“ acquainted with His real essence, and by those who only recog) Nize 
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‘“Him under the forms of the deities; but in the future distribution 
“of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figured deities as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that God is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods; for if the worship be in both cases 
the same, the reward bestowed by a just God must be the same to both; 
but the rewards are not the same to both. and therefore the worship 
of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same page (1. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, “As a mighty emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
“oarb of a peasant, tu effect the welfare of his snbjects, so the King 
“of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
“form, for the same benevolent purpose.” This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmis- 
sible. For a king being ignorant of things out of the reach of his 
sight, and liable to be deceived respecting the secrets and private 
opinions of his subjects. may sometimes be obliged to travel through 
his kingdom, to acquire a knowledge of their condition, and to 
promote their welfare personally. But there can be obviously no 
inducement for an omnipotent being, in whose omniscience also the 
learned Brahman, T dare say, believes, to assume a form in order 
either to acquaint himself with the affairs of men, or to accomplish 
any benevolent design towards his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are representations 
of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he alleges, to bring that 
Being to his recollection (p. 30, 1. 5): ‘They are as pictures, which 
“recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the worship of 
the moon, reflected in various waters.” 

This observation of the learned Brahman induces me to sup- 
pose that he must have formed a notion of the Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible : for it is almost impossible for a man, who 
has a becoming idea of God's superiority to all creatures, to re- 
present Him, as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so shameful, 
that a description of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a 
shape so ridiculous as that piebald kite called Kshemankari, and that 
of another bird called Nilkanth, or of jackals, &c. And it is equally 
difficult to believe that a rational being can make use of such objects 
to bring the All-perfect Almighty Power to his recollection. 
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He further says (p. 31, 1.32): “If any one assert that the case is 
‘otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, and other objects 
“ have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is sufficient 
“without worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet with reverence, 
“how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of independent 
“existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality or a follower 
of the Vedanta?” To acquit myself from such gross but unfounded 
accusation as that of my believing material existence to be indepen- 
dent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment of the 
Vedanta. (P.10,1 29): ‘Nothing bears true existence excepting 
God.” Again in |. 31, “ The existence of whatever thing that appears 
“to us, relies on the existence of God.’ Besides, there is not, I am 
confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, from which 
the learned Brahman might justly infer that I believed in the indepen- 
dent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or other objects. The 
public, by an examination of these works, will be enabled to judge 
how far the learned Brahman has ventured to brave public opinion, 
in the invention of arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34,1. 28): “If, by the practice of the preserib- 
“ed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God be worshipped 
“‘how can he be dishonoured by being worshipped under the form of 
“an image, however manufactured?” Those who contemplate God 
in a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places; but those that 
pretend to worship God under the form of an image, consider it to be 
possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 
worship of images, by promulgating aneciotes illustrative of the sup- 
posed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever- 
ence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these super- 
stitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate them with large sacrifices of 
money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. Having so 
far entered into this subject, the learned Brahman will, I hope, be 
convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has drawn 
between a worship within a certain material object and a worship of 
a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “Is the sight of the image un- 
pleasing ?” My answer must be affirmative. Ir is extremely natural 
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that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degrading supersti- 
tion, the sight of images which are often of the most hedious or in- 
decent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,* or 
Burahnugur, ¢ which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (1.53): “ Will a 
“beloved friend be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
“when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
“flowers and other offerings ?” ‘To which T shall sav, no; but at the 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited semetimes in a 
form.t the bare mention of which would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey,§ fish, | hog,§] or elephant,** or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would he 
believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token of 
regard, would altogether neglect his gnest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39,1. 23): “In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
“meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities; but 
“these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened moderns.” 
Tam really glad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expected, confesses that idolatry will be 
totaly contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former was 
by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the 
texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry being 
made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet (which 
according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other histories 
were never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its unfortunate 
votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, and also from 
each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 


© The temple of Kali. {+ Where there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva. 
$ Under which Siva is adored. § Hanuman. 
|| The first incarnation of Vishnu, | The third incarnation of Vishnu. 

“+ Ganesh. 
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A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity,* cannot even 
partake of food dressed by his own brother, when invited to his house, 
and if touched by him while eating, he must throw away the remaining 
part of his meal. In fact, owing to the observance of such peculiar 
idolatry, directly contrary to the authoritie~ of their scripture, they 
hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23,1 3): “If you affirm 
“ that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments are in conformity 
“with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the Vedas,” 
&e. <A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered as at all 
applicable to a person who has subjected himself to this writer’s 
remarks only by translating and publishing the principal parts of the 
Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who never 
advanced on religious controversy any arguinent which was not 
founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated com- 
mentators. It is, however, remarkable that, although the learned 
Brahman and his brethren freyuently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal discussion, they 
pay little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the 
points of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to 
notice here. 

Ist. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by the learned Brahman and his followers, the 
idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modein Raghunandana, 
authorize a widow to burn herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband ; but modern Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, allow her relations to bind the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soun as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3rdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 
Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the sale of 


* A person of this description is distinguished by the name of Swayainpaka, one who 
is his own cook. 
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female children under pretence of marriage is practised by nearly 
two-thirds of the Brahmans of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by 
their followers generally. 

4thly. Yajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a man, 
while his former wife is living ; but only wonder certain circumstances 
of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of drinking 
wine, of cdleception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable language, 
or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long protracted and 
incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female offspring. In 
defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them marry thirty or 
forty women, either for the sake of money got with them at marriage, 
or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the late Rajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, limited, [ am 
told, within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmans of that district 
to four wives only. This regulation, although fallmg short both of 
the written law and of that of reason, tends to alleviate in some 
measure the misery to which women were before exposed, as well as 
to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

Sthly. According to the authority of Manu (text 155, chap. 2nd), 
respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in proportion to 
his knowledge ; but on the contrary amongst modern Hindoos, honour 
is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, such as the Kulins, 
&e., however void of knowledge and principle they may be. This 
departure from law and justice was made by the authority of a native 
prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the last three or four 
hundred vears. And this innovation may perhaps be considered as the 
chief source of that decay of learning and virtue, which, I am sorry to 
say, may be at preseht observed. For wherever respectability is 
confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of 
morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indescribable, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), ‘Tt is a wonderful interpreta- 
“tion of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although ex- 
“ isting, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic ; 
“ as existing in one sense, and non-existent in another.” And again 
(1. 14), “He, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Being is 
“indescribable and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, 
“tike the world, is mutable,” &c.,—in answer to which I beg to refer 
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the learned Brahman to the 11th text of the third Brahmana of the 4th 
chapter of the Brihadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajur Veda, 
as commented upon by the celebrated Sankaracharya: “The Veda 
“having so far described God, by various absolute* and relative 
“ epithets,| was convinced of its incapability of giving a real 
“description of the nature of the Godhead: language can convey a 
“notion of things only either by the appellations by which they are 
“already known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and 
“* properties ; but God has none of these physical circumstances: the 
“Veda therefore attempted to explain him in negative terms;” 
(that is by declaring that whatever thing may be perceived by the 
mental faculties, or the external senses, is not God.) ‘“ The Veda’s 
“ascribing to God attributes of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., shews 
“that it can explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and 
‘applying those epithets that are held by men in the highest estima- 
“tion, without intending to assert the adequacy of such description. 
“He is the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, and 
“the true source of our senses.” Also in the 3rd text of the Keno- 
panishad ; ‘Hence no vision can approach him; no language can 
“describe him ; no intellectual power can compass or determine him. 
“We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : 
“He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension: our ancient 
“spiritual parents have thus explained Him to us.” It cannot, how- 
ever, be inferred, from our acknowledged ignorance of the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Being, that we are equally ignorant 
as to His existence. The wonderful structure and growth of even so 
trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, affords proof of an almighty 
Superintendent of the universe ; and even the physical world affords 
numerous instances of things whose existence is quite evident to our 
senses, but of whose nature we can form no conception: such as the 
causes of the sensations of heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, 1. 15): “That which cannot be 
conceived, cannot be worshipped.’ Should the learned Brahman 
consider a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almighty 


power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to 


* As eternal, true and intelligent 
} As creator, preserver, and destroyer 
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adoration, I agree with the learned Brahman with respect to the 
l'impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
jonly the elevation of the mind to the conviction of the existence of the 
|Omnipresent Deity, as testified by His wise and wonderful works, and. 
‘continual contemplation of His power as so displayed, together with a 
‘constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for 
‘our existence, sensation, and comfort,—I never will hesitate to assert, 
‘that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explanation, 
I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of the 
Vedanta. 

To his question,” ‘‘ What are you yourselves?” I suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature— 
subject, in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable 
to sudden destruction. 

At p. 45, 1. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference 
has been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions 
myself, but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda 
on which this false doctrine is founded. In page 69 of the Preface 
to the Isopanishad, I have said that, ‘‘ the Vadanta by declaring that 
“God is everywhere, and every thing is in God, means that nothing 
“is absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who, 
“although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, accord- 
“img to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the 
“particular character and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which the 
learned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry. After 
acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders man 
incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being, whereby 
he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, he insinuates that 
an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lead to eternal 
happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At 1. 5, he says: ‘“ And 
7 although a person through deficiency in judgment, should be unable 
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-“‘to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow, that his error 
“will prevent the natural effect from appearing? When a man in 
‘a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much alarm as if he saw it 
“in reality ?” 

This mode of claiming tor idol-worship a value equal to that of 
pure religion, which it can never be admitted to possess, may have 
succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the delusive dream, 
from which he is so anxious that they should not be awoke. But some 
of them have, [ kuow, begun to inquire into the truth of those notions 
in which they lave been instructed; and these are not likely to 
mistake for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence ot imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happimess, which depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquirers will, I hope, at last become 
sensible that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned 
Brahman, however essential to the interests of himself and of his 
caste. can bring to them no advantage. either’substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, T may quote the following passages. 

“He who pronounces * Doorga” (the name of the goddess), though 
he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their property, or 
commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.”’ 

“A person pronouncing loudly, “ reverence to Hari,” even involun- 
tarily, in the state of falling down, slipping, of labonring under 
illness, or of sneezing, purities himself from the foulest erimes.t” 

‘‘ He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, sleeping, 
thinking of other things, awake, eating, breathing. and conversing, is 
delivered from sins.t”’ 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative to 
the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are perfectly familiar to 
every individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not acquain- 
ted with the particulars related of them, may perhaps feel a wish 
to be in possession of them. I, therefore, with a view to gratify their 
curiosity and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be allowed to mention 
a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they rest. 
As I have already noticed the debanchery of Krishna, and his gross 
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| sensuality, and that of his fellow-deities, such as Siva and Brahma, in 


, the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the observations of 


a 


) Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer my readers to 
‘that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, to the 


' Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the Nigams, as 


‘well as to the several Avams, which give a detailed account of their 


lewdness and debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity 
Krishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a powerful 
prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his son- 
in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, ant at last drove him out 
of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military expeditions. 
Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of his life by 
fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish his object, 
he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared themselves to be 
Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace; where, finding 
him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his family 
and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and put 
him to death.—Vide Sabha Parba or second Book of the Maha- 
Bharata. Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give 
false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father.—Vide Drona Purba, or seventh Book of the Maha- 
Bharata. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a mighty 
emperor ; but finding his power irresistible. that deity was determined 
to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared to him 
in the shape of a dwarf, begging alms. Notwithstanding Bali was 
warned of the intention of Vishnu, vet, impressed with a high sense 
of generosity, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a grateful 
deity in return not only deprived him of his whole empire, which he 
put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, but also in- 
flicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Patal.— 
Vide latter part of the Hari-vansa or last book of the Muha-Bharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal destrue- 
tion of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Aswatthama, one 
of the friends of the unfortunate Duryodhana, not only allowed him 
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to destroy the whole army that was asleep under the confidence of 
his protection, but even assisted him with his sword to accomplish his , 
bloody purpose.—Vide Saushuptika Parba, or eleventh book of the 
Maha-Bharata. 

When the Asuras, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his trust 
by delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial gods.— 
Vide first book or Adi Parba of the Maha-Bharata. 

Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number: and 
crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were 
I not unwilling to stam these pages by making them the vehicle of 
such stories of immorality and vice. May God speedily purify the 
minds of my countrymen from the corruptness which such tales are 
too apt to produce, and lead their hearts to that pure morality which 
is inseparable from the true worship of Him! 
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SUBRAHMANYA SastTRI, a diligent observer of Brahmanical tenets, 
wishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared and offered an Essay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions: which, how- 
ever, have no tendency to establish his position. He alleges Ist, that, 
“to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
“heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.” 
2ndly, that, “he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to 
“seek the knowledge of God ;” and 3rdly, that “men must perform 
“‘ without omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas 
‘and Smritis befcre acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.” On these 
positions he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their 
religious order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of 
sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God. We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in 
our own defence the following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance beimg 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can 
by no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites 
as indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which 
the learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual parts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even 
by those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as 
appears from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same 
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Darsana. ‘“ Antarachapi tu taddrishteh,”—“ Apicha smaryate.” The 
celebrated Sankar-Acharya thus comments upon those two texts: 
“As to the question, Whether such men as have not the sacred 
“fire, or are afflicted with poverty, who profess no religious order 
“ whatsoever, and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized to 
“seek divine knowledge or not? On a superficial view, it appears, 
“that they are not permitted to make such attainments, as the 
‘‘duties prescribed for each class are declared to lead to divine 
“knowledge, and to those duties they are altogether strangers. 
“Such doubt having arisen, the great Vyasa thus decides: Even 
“a person who professes no religious order, is permitted to acquire 
“a knowledge of God, for it is found in the Vedas that Raikya, 
“ Bachaknavi, and others, who, like them, did not belong to any class, 
“obtained civine knowledge. It is also mentioned in the sacred 
“tradition, that Samvarta and others, living naked and totally indepen- 
“dent of the world, who practised no prescribed duties, assumed the 
“yank of the highest devotees.” Besides the texts of the Veda, such 
as ‘ Tayorha Maitreyi Brahmabadini,” &c., and “ Atma va are ” &e., 
show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, had not the option 
of studying the Veda, were, notwithstanding, qualitied to acquire 
divine knowledge ; and in the Smriti as well as in the Commentary of 
the celebrated Sankar-Acharya Sulabha and other women are styled 
knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, Dharmabyadha, and 
others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge of God without 
having an opportunity of studying the Vedas. All this we find in the 
sacred traditions : hence those who have a thorough knowledge of the 
Vedas and Smritis, can pay no deference to the opinion maintained by 
the learned Sastri, that those only who have studied the Vedas are 
qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. Moreover, to remove all 
doubt as to Sudras and others being capable of attaining Divine 
knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, the celebrated Com- 
mentator, in illustrating the text “ Sravanadhyanaya,” &c., asserts, 
that “the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all the four ‘classes 
‘‘ preaching should be offered,’ &c., shews that to the sacred traditions, 
“and to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four classes 
“have equally access,” thus establishing that the sacred traditions, 
Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine knowledge 
to mankind at large. From the decided opinion of Vyasa, and from 
the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, and also from 
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the conclusive verdict of the most revered Commentator, those who 
entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the study of the 
Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the only means 
of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradition, stating 
that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired final beatitude, 
stands unshaken; and also the positive declaration of the great 


' Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and well-accepted Agam 


Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to those 
who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more? 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
FOUNDED ON SACRED AUTHORITIES. 


The following Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to whoss 
existence Nature gives testimony; that the faithful may easily 
understand and become successful in the practice of this worship. 
The proof of each doctrine may be found, according to the figures, 0 
the end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always expounded, im the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it may be more easily 
comprehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Question.—What is meant by worship ? 

Answer.—Worship implies the act of one with a view to please 
another; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a 
contemplation of his attributes. 

2 O —To whom is worship clue ? 

A—To the Actnor and Governor of the universe, which is 
incomprehensibly formed, and filled with an endless variety of men 
and things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more 
wonderful than the machinery of a watch, the sun, the moon, the 
planets and the stars perform their rapid courses; and which 18 
fraught with animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive 
and immoyveable, of which there is not one particle but has its functions 
to perform. 

& Q,—-What is he? 

A.—We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, who 
is the Author and Governor of the universe; yet, neither the sacred 
writings nor logical argument, can detine his nature. 

4 Q.—Are there no means of defining him ? 

A.—It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he cannot 
be defined either by the intellect or by language. This appears 
from inference also; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
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can ascertain its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor? 

5 Q.—Is any one, on sulicient grounds, opposed to this worship ? 

A —To this worship no one ean be opposed on -utfcient grounds ; 
for, as we all worship the Supreme Beings, adering him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; because each person considers the objeet whom he 
worships as the Author and Governor of the universe ; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he inust achnowledee that this worship 
is hisown. In the same manner, they, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship. as bearig in iuine the Author and Governor 
of the wniverse. And in China, in Tartary, tu Furope, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, al believe the object who they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also1aust acknowledge, according to ther own faith, that this 
our worship ts their own. 

6 Q.—In some places in the sacred writings it is wiltten that the 
Supreme Being is imperceptible andl wnexpressible ; and in others, 
that he is capable of being known. How can this be reconeiled 7 

A.—Where it is written that Leis inperceptible and undetinable, 
itis meant, that lis hkene-s cannot be conceived; and where it is 
said that he is capable of beine known, his mere existence is referred 
to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescribable creation and 
government of this universe clearly demonstrate : in the same manner, 
as by the actiun of a body, we ascertain the eXistence vf a spirit 
therein called the sentient soul, but the form or Ikeness of that 
spirit which pervades every liinb and guides the body, we know not. 

7 Y.—Are you hostile to any other worship 

A.—Certainly not; for, he who worships, be it whomsvever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object a> the Nupreme Being, or as 
an object containmg him; consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him? 

8 G.—lf you worship the Supreme Being, aud other persons offer 
their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A.—We differ in two ways; first, they worship under various 
forms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
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of the universe, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another; but it is impossible for worshippers of any denomi- 
nation to be opposed to us; as we have shown in the answer to the 
Sth question. 

9 Q.—In what ianner is this worship tu be performed ? 

A.—By bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship it is dispens- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read 
such passages as direct attention tou the Supreme Spirit. Exertion 
to subdue the senses, signities an endeayvur to direct the will and 
the senses, and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or others’ ill. but to secure cur own and others’ guvod; 1 
fact, what is considerel injurious to ourselves, should be avoided 
towards others. It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that 
without the help of sound we cau couceive neo idea; therefore, by 
means of the texts treating of the Supreme Being, we should contem- 
plate him. The benelits whieh we continually receive from fire, 
from air, and from the sun. likewise from the yarious productions 
of the earth, such as the different kinds of vrain, drugs, fruits and 
vegetables. all are dependent on him: and by considering and 
reasoning on the terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself 
is firmly fixed in the mind. [t is repeatedly said in the sacred 
writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon trath ; conse- 
quently, the attainment of truth will enable us to worship the Supreme 
Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q9.—According to this worship, what rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters ? 

A.-—It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to the 
sacred writings; therefore, he who follows nu prescribed form among 
all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and conduct 
according to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act according 
to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by reason. 
Tn the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine it by 
reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with pres- 
eribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
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speedy end must ensue to established societies ; for to the self-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, 
desires lawful or unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no rule: 
to him an action, performed according to the will, is faultless : but 
the will of all is not alike; consequently, in the fulfilment of our 
desires, where numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel 
is the most likely consequence ; and the probable result of repeated 
quarrels is the destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is 
highly improper to spend our whole time in Judging of the propriety 
and impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on science or 
Divine truth ; for be food of whatever kind it may, in a very short 
space of time it undergoes a change into what is considered exceed- 
ingly impure, and this impure matter is, in various places, productive 
of different kinds of grain ; therefore, it is cetainly far more preferable 
to adorn the mind than to think of purifying the belly. 

11 9.—In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A.—A suitable place ts certainly preferable, but it is not absolutely 
necessary; that is to say, in whatever place, towards whatever 
quarter, or at whatever time the mind is best at rest,—that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the most proper for the performance 
of this worship. 

12 Q.—To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A.—It may be taught to all, but effect being produced in each 
person according to his state of mental preparation, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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For a period of upwards of fiftv years, this country (Bengal) has 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; durmg the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience ‘Their possessions in 
Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called mussionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindous and Mussulinans of 
this country into Christianitv. The frst way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculig the gods and saints 
of the former: the second way is that of standing in front of the 
doors of the natives or in the public roads to preach the excellency 
of their own relivion and the debasedness of that of others: the 
third way is that if any natives of low origin become Christians from 
the desire of vain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ 
and maintain them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow 
their example. 

Jt is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were the missivnaries likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, Xe., which are much nearer 
England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following the example of the founders of 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the English are the sole rulers, and 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble 
inhabitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of 
God or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
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feel disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in thought, 
to mortify their feelings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity 
among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners of those 
that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, 
always attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, 
the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and immoral in 
their lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 
subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. It is 
therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of the 
conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of its 
natives. But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humanity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, it 
would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow the 
example of the former savage conquerors in disturbing the established 
religion of the country ; because to introduce a religion by means of 
abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, is inconsistent 
with reason and justice. If by the force of argument they can prove 
the truth of their own religion and the falsity of that of Hindoos 
many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they fail 
to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, nor tease 
Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. In considera~ 
tion of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, &c., which they are 
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accustomed to eat, and the poverty which obliges them to live upon 
charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hope, abstain from 
controversy from contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing the 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the Ist and 2nd numbers of this magazine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in ike manner be published. 


PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION, 


In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The BrawutnicaL Magazine was commenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Samwacwar Darpay,” con- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the l4th July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to which, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therefore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an English translation in a 
work of my own “the BranmuNicaL MaGazineg,” now re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Macazine [ replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Illustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are 
not more so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries 
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made a reply in their work entitled the “ Frienp or Ivypra,’’ No. 38: 
which was immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the Maga- 
ZINE ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of this kind, 
I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of one or 
other of our religious systems would be clearly established ; but to my 
great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Missionaries, after 
having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned it; and the 3rd 
No. of my Macazine has remained unanswered for nearly two years. 
During that long period the Hindoo community (to whom the work 
was particularly addressed and therefore printed both in Bengalee and 
English) have made up their minds that the arguments of the 
BranwcnicaL MaGazINe are unanswerable; and I now republish, 
therefore, only the English translation, that the learned among 
Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their opinion on 
the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination: therefore it cannot be ima- 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity ; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than 
the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader -— 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit sanalye dust— 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even a 
hut—the commander of millions, or without a sincole ¢ -er—_ 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all ta reer or 
ignorant of letters—whether he be ruddy and handsome, or lari aid 
deformed—yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again pro- 
fesses to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistry 
the idea may be sheltered,—can such a person havea just claim to 
enjoy respect in the intellectual world? And does he not expose 
himself to censure, should he, at the same time 


e eer aeie » ascribe unreason- 
ableness to others | 


THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 
PUBLISHED IN THE 


Samachar Darpan of the 14th July, 1821. 


I beg to inform the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essen- 
tial good to mankind, if any one favor me with replies thereto 
through the “ Sawacuar Darran”; for in answering them there will 
not be much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastra, that God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and perfect in every respect ; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there any other real 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and that 
Maya is opposed toa true knowledge of God [2.e., after the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the universe, 
no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same manner 
as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the misconceived 
existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real exis- 
tence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas (a genus supposed 
to be inferior only tothe celestial gods) seen in a dream ceases to 
appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. The world 
and consciousness are both declared false; they appear asif they 
had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. An 
admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach upon 
God, or establishes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both 
of God and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 
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ordly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and his suff- 
ciency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again are 
absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Maya the 
world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed into 
God. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world? The Veda de- 
clares, ‘‘ The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are 
effected by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we 
admit the enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
souls are various; they both are imperishable ; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or punishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the world; for 
according to them he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; but in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times ? From these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less power, like two men, one possessed of greater energy 
than the other? These destroy totally the doctrine of the unity of 
God. 
In the third place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are God. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Sastras ; and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men: they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one ; but we see that rites are various: how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
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should not that country be supposed without God? The Patanjala 
Sastra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites: therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, included in the Mimansa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can God be 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted im the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


a 


Reply to the above letter, to which reply the Editor of the Samachar 
Darpan denied insertion. 

I observed in the ‘Samachar Darpan’ of the 14th July, 1821, sent 
me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent though 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and thereby to disprove their authority. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only in 
discourses with the natives or through publications written expressly 
with that view. But now they have begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a newspaper. I have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Editor has requested an answer to 
the writer, to whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that purpose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, present or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apprehension of the senses, pure intellect, 
omnipresent, without defect and perfect in every respect; and that 
there is no other real existence except him, nor is the soul different 
from him ; that this visible world is created by his power, 7.e., Maya, 
and that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God, (ie., after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of God the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as whena piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the miscon- 
ceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream.)” 
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Now, you allege these faults in these doctrines. Ist. An admission of 
their truth either brings reproach upon God or establishes the supre- 
macy and eternity both of God and of Maya. As you have not stated 
what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these doctrines, 
Iam unable to answer the first alternative. If you kindly particularize 
it, I may endeavour to make a reply. As to the latter alternative 
respecting the supremacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to answer, 
that the followers of the Vedanta (in common with Christians and 
Musalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal. “ Maya 
“‘has no separate existence; it is the power of God and is known by 
* its effects as heat is the power of fire and has no separate existence, 
“yet is known from its effects’’ (quoted in the Vedanta.) Should 
it be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, then such 
impropriety applies universally to all religious systems, and the 
Vedanta cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In hke manner, in the Vedanta and in other systems, as well 
as in common experience, the superiority of substance over its 
qualities is acknowledged. The Vedanta has never stated, in any 
instance, the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should 
charge the Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault which yon find, is that if the soul be the same 
as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to be 
rewarded and punished according to its good and evil works ; for 
such a belief would amount to the blasphemy that God also is Liable 
to reward and punishment. 

I reply—The world, as the Vedanta says, is the effect of Maya, 
and is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose particular influences 
being shed upon certain material objects are called souls in the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are seen on water placed in 
various vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be moved 
by the motion of the water of those vessels without effecting any 
motion in the sun, so souls, being, as it were, the reflections of the 
Supreme Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstances 
that influence matter, without God being affected by such circum- 
stances. As some reflections are bright from the purity of the 
water on which they are cast, while others seem obscure owing to its 
foulness, so some souls are more pure from the purity of the matter 
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with which they are connected, while others are dull owing to the 
dullness of matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear splendid from their connection with the illuminat- 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual 
and acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the 
Universal Intellect: and as from the particular relations of the 
sun to the water placed in different pots, various reflections appear 
resembling the same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities; 
and again as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so 
through the peculiar relation of various material objects to one 
Supreme Spirit, numerous souls appear and seem as performing good 
and evil works, and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon 
as that relation ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their original. Hence God is one, and the soul, 
although it is not in fact of a different origin from God, is yet liable 
to experience the consequences of good and evil works; but this 
liability of the soul to reward or punishment cannot render God 
liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be main- 
tained. This is your position, but you have advanced no arguments 
to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. 
If you, however, mean by the position that if souls be considered 
as parts of God, as declared by the Vedanta, and proceeding from 
the Supreme Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect; I 
will in this case refer you to the above answer, that is, although the 
reflections of the sun owe to him their existence and depend upon 
and return tu the same sun, yet this circumstance does not tend 
to prove the insufficiency or imperfection of the sun. 

Moreover, you say the Vedanta teaches that as bubbles arise from 
and again are absorbed in water; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God's being under the influence of 
Maya attaches to the Deity. I reply, that the resemblance of the 
bubbles with the world is maintained by the Vedanta only in two 
respects: Ist, as the bubbles receive from water through the influence 
of the wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the 
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power of God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and 
depends upon him ; and 2ndly, that there*is no reality in the existence 
either of bubbles or of the world. When we say such a one is like a 
lion, we mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, 
lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the similarity 
acknowledged in every respect we must admit God to be an 
insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world as a 
bubble to be a small part of God moving sometimes on the surface 
of the Deity and again uniting with him. Those who look only after 
faults, may think themselves justified in alleging that in consequence 
of the comparison of the world to bubbles of water and of Maya to the 
wind, as found in the Vedanta, God is supposed to be influenced by 
Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute, For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that power. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy: this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 
the being of God, who is the only object of supreme love; and in 
declaring that God is all in all and that there is no other substance 
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except God, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing else 
can bear the name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all 
and in all, in the Christian books ; and I suppose they do not mean 
by such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
_ believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. 
Why do you attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the superintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con- 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is nota perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience : 
were we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the 
soul or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain 
no means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
ig one, and souls are various, but both imperishable; that space, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power of 
creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says also 
that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil works ; 
and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you maintain that 
according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true 
cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with the aid 
of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply—Every professor of any 
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theistical system, such as the followers of the Nyaya doctrines, and 
those of Christianity believe that God is not perishable, and that the 
soul has no end. The soul, during an endless period, either enjoys 
the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, or 
receives the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 
believe that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of its 
good and evil actions ; and that the will of God is immutable. If any 
fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya and 
of Christianity both must be equally subject to it; for both systems 
maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course produced 
at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove the eternity 
of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but all other 
objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the eternal will 
of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called “Samavava” and by that relation the act of 
creating the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged 
by almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, unless an 
action be found in him. ; 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not-God, 
divested of space and time. If you therefore set aside the idea of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternity to eternity ; and the 
very term eternity, implying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God. But if we mean by the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of time nor will he have an 
end—this definition is not only applicable to God and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God depends 
on the notion of time. 

It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles, whose destruction is evidently impossible: these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be supposed 
the material cause of those particles, nor can Nothing be supposed to 
be the cause of them: therefore these particles must be eternal, and 
are only brought into different forms, at different times and places, 
by the will of God. We see all that originate in volition or voluntary 
causes, producing effects by means of materials ; and as God is acknow- 
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ledged by all parties to be the voluntary cause of the world, he therefore 
is believed to have created the world by means of matter, space, and 
time. The objection which you make to this system, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the imdividual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be consiclered gods ; the only difference 
would be that the former is greater than the latter. I reply—Such 
objection is not-applicable to this system; because God is an in- 
dependent agent, and the Creater of the whole world ; but the soul 
is an inferior Agent dependent in all its acts on the will of God. No 
partial resemblance can establish the equality of any being with 
God ; for Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will 
and mercy ; but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, 
but that one is superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be the 
wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations 
composed of Sanskrit words; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both Janguage and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can 
God be the consequences of rites, the product of language and sacri- 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? 
And you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God 
is one and that he is mere rites; but rites are various. How can 
the unity of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? 
Especially in those countries where rites are not performed in the 
Sanskrit language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the 
two objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other; for 
first you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences 
of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do not 
carry their view further than the performance of rites, and they are 
reckoned among atheists ; another sect profess the existence of God, 
but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience is 
the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him (though both are equally his children), amounts to 
an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident, 
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that according to the doctrines of this sect, the unity of God is well 
maintained. 

In attempting to expose the Patanjala Darsana you say that it 
recommends to man, in lieu of rites, to perform yoga (or the regulat- 
ing of breath in a particular mode which is calculated to divert the 
human mind from all worldly objects :) therefore the objections ap- 
plicable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

I reply—It is declared in the Patanjala that through means of 
yoga man may surmount all the distress and grievances of the world 
whereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and beyond the 
apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of the universe. 
J am therefore at aloss to know upon what ground you have placed 
the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the Sankhya that it represents 
the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain of 
vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former, he is called the 
invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deity. I reply 
that the invisible but pervading nature is said by the Sankhya to be, 
under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the existence 
and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore declared by 
the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent on the perceiving 
Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is the Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agree in 
ascribing to him neither form nor flesh, neither birth nor death. 
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The remaining part of the answer is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of the Magazine. 
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Translation of an extract from a letter (shewing the unreasonableness 
of the Hindoo Sastras,) which appeared in the Samachar Darpan, 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission Press, Shreerampore, of 
date July 14, 1821. 

Firraty. In the Puranas and Tantras the worship of God as 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and. 
submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined ; 
and they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods—although 
having, like us, women and children, although subject to the senses 
and discharging all bodily functions—are omnipresent. This is very 
wonderful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are 
many gods, and they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the 
omnipresence of a beg possessed of name and form is incredible. 
Tf you say his organs are not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if 
he is not possessed of organs composed of the material elements like 
us, then we must consider him as possessed of organs composed of 
immaterial elements; but material existences can never know im- 
material objects, why then should I acknowledge him to be possessed 
of names and forms? Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God 
is possessed of name and form, but that mankind cannot see 
him with their natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknow- 
ledge his forms and names? Fourthly, in that Sastra there is 
an account of the regard due to the words of a spiritual 
teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular subject 
how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing 
the way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications 
and then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious 
instruction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 
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Sixtaty. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, man- 
kind are repeatedly born and repeatedly die, assuming through the 
influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According to one 
sect there is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of hell after 
death, and according to another sect there is no future state; and 
all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of Hindoos- 
tan, receive no consequence of their works and are not subject to 
works. Which of these is true? and in what way is it possible that 
they can all alike be consistent with the sastras ? 

A Jearned person has sent from a distant place % letter contain- 
ing these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each 
question and it has accordingly been printed: Whoever writes a 
proper answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by 
sending it to the Shreerampore printing office. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoa 
Sastras which was sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpan, 
but was not inserted in that paper. 

Firruty. You find fault with the Puranas and Tantras that they 
have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit of 
mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; because 
they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit confi- 
dence in his words: because they acknowledge the omnipresence of 
a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wite, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all hodily functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it appears that there 
are many gods and that they enjoy the things of this world: that 
secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form 
is incredible: and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is 
possessed of name and form; but mortals cannot perceive him by 
their bodily eyes—how on this ground can we acknowledge his 
name and form ? 

I answer. The Puranas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehensible aud without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work—to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of all those desires with which we are conversant whereby 
they may have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by 
diligent endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of 
God : but over and over again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that 
they have given this account of the forms of God with a view to the 
benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without 
name, form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. ‘‘ Weak and ignorant 
‘persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, think 
“of him as possessed of certain limitations.” (Sentence quoted in the 
commentary upon the Mandukya Upanishad.) ‘‘ For the assistance of 
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‘‘the worshippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one, 
“without divisibility or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
“his form” (a sentence of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). 
“ According tothe nature of his qualities, his various forms have been 
“fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers who are of 
“slow understanding.” (Mahanirvana Tantra.) 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, Upapuranas, 
Ramayana, &c., are very numerous: on this account an excellent rule 
from the first has been this, that those Puranas and Tantras whick 
have commentaries, and those parts which have been quoted by the 
acknowledged expounders, are received for evidence; otherwise 4 
sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas and Tantras is 
not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantras 
which have no commentary and are not quoted by any established 
expounder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in one province, the natives of other pro- 
vinces consider them spurious; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
* All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical 
‘‘works, are not conducive to future happiness: they dwell in 
‘‘ darkness.” Manu. But the missionary gentlemen seldom translate 
into English the Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted 
by respectable authors and which have been always regarded. But 
having translated those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which 
are not quoted by any respectable author, and which have never been 
regarded as authority, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as 
very base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, you 
say, that the Puranas represent God as possessed of various names and 
forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject to the senses, 
and to the discharge of bodily functions; from which it follows 
that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual pleasure, 
and the omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. I therefore 
humbly ask the missionary gentlemen, whether or not they call Jesus 
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Christ, who is possessed of the human form and also the Holy Ghost 
who is possessed of the dove shape, the very God? (1) And whether 
they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, received 
impressions by the external organs, eyes, &c. and operated by means 
of the active organs, hands, &c. And whether or not they consider 
him as subject to all the human passions ? Was he angry or not? 
(2) Was his mind afflicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any suffering 
or pain? (4) And did he not eat and drmk? (5) Did he not livea 
long time with his own mother, brothers and relations? (6) Was he 
not born? (7) And did he not die? (8) And did not the Holy Ghost, 
who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one place to 
another? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his intercourse 
with a woman? (10) If they acknowledge all this, then they cannot 
find fault with the Puranas, alleging that in them the names and the 
forms of God are established, and that according to them God must 
be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing senses and 
organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife and child, 
and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of his having a form. 
Because all these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, their sensual 
indulgence and their locality are applicable to themselves m a com- 
plete degree. To say that everything however contrary to the laws 
of nature, is possible with God, will equally afford a pretence to 
missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective incarnations. 
The aged Vyasa has spoken truth in the Mahabharata : “ O king ! 


rr la i eg ee etc a 

(1) ‘And the Holy Ghost deacended in a bodily shape like adove upon him;” 
Luke, Chap. IIL, v. 22. 

(2) ‘And, when he bad looked round about on them with anger,” Mark, Chap. U1, 
v. 5. 

(3) “And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” Luke, Chap. XXIL, v. 44. 

(4) ‘Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me.” Matthew, Chap. XXAVII, v. 46. 

(5) “ The Son of man is come eating and drinking ;’ Luke, Chap. VIL., v. 34. 

(6) “ And he went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them:” Luke, Chap. II., v. 51. 

(7) “ When Jesus was born in Bethlehem, &c.” Matthew, Chap. II., v. 1. 

(8) “And they shall scourge him and put him todeath” Luke, Chap. XVIII, v. 33. 

(9) Luke, Chap. IIL, v. 22. 

(10) “The Holy-Ghost shall come upon thee, &c.” Luke, Chap. I, v. 35. “Now the 
birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” Matthew, 
Chap. I., v. 18. 
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@ person sees the faults of another although they are like the grains 
of mustard seed, but although his own faults are big as the Bel fruit, 
looking at them he cannot perceive them.” Moreover the Puranas say 
that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God which we have 
mentioned, are fictitious ; and we have so spoken with a view to engage 
the minds of persons of weak understanding; but the missionary 
gentlemen say that the account which 1s given in the Bible of the 
names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is real. Therefore the 
plurality of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence, 
‘are faults to be found in a real sense, only in the system of the 
missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the fictitious 
account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not the very 
Veda itself: when they disagree with the Veda their authority 1s not 
regarded. “ When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, the Veda 
“must be regarded ; pious men will always explain the Puranas «c., 
“in agreement with what the Veda declares.” (Quotation by the 
Smartia). But the missionary gentlemen « onsider the Bible as their 
Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner. dishonoured God in 
a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error is 
discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach? What advantage i> there in adopting a 
spiritual teacher according to the popular practice in this eountry ? 
I reply, this objection is not at all applicable to the Hindoo Sastra, 
because the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen 
as is acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort 
of spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowledge. “He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach toa spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahma.” (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
“ many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples ; but a 
“spiritual teacher who removes the errors of his disciples, O! goddess, 
“is difficult to be obtamed” (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher: “He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 
“ his mind, of honourable birth,” &c. (Quotation by Krishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Sastra, by means 
of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; that, 
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according to another sect, after leaving the body there is either the 
eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell ; and that 
according to another sect there is no future state. I answer,—It is 
not contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that there is no future 
state : this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true that the Sastra says, 
that even in this world, the consequences both of some good and some 
evil works are experienced, or God after death inflicts the consequences 
of the sins and holiness of some in hell and heaven, or the Supreme 
Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins and holiness of others, by 
giving them other bodies either animate or Inanimate. In this what 
mutual disagreement appears suchas you have attempted to establish ? 
According to the Christian doctrine, likewise, there are various kinds 
of consequences attache! to different actions : God even in this world 
gives the punishment of sins and rewards for holiness, as in the case 
of the Jews. It is written in the Bible, that even in this world God 
punished their sins and rewarded their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ 
himself has said, that by giving alms openly, fruit will be obtained 
only in this world;* aud it is also written in the Bible that some 
have enjoyed good and suffered evil after death. By saying so, 
no inconsistency appears in the Bible ; because God is the rewarder, 
and he gives some the consequences of their deeds in this world, 
others in the next. Christians all allow, that after the destruction 
of the body, God, at the time of judgment, gives a body to the 
spirit, and bestows on this corporeal spirit the consequences of its 
good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary to the laws of 
Nature, God can give a body to the spirit and make it receive the 
consequences of its works, then why should they express surprise, 
if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having given a 
body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of its 
works? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world except 
those of Hindoostan receive no consequences of their works. Such 
a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But you 
also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rite> prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct: therefore the Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You will consider the same here of the 
Darsanas ; that is, all the Darsanas call God incomprehensible; and 
ahove all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 


*Matthew, Chap. VI, v. 2. 
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variously understood the meaning of the Veda expressed themselves 
differently. In the same manner although the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

T have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus Christ the Son of God and the very God :—How 
can the son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 

They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped in spirit and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a 
material body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Father, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. 
But how can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences ? 

I shall be much obliged by answers tu these enquiries. 


SIVAPRASAD SARMA. 


NUMBER THIRD 


OF THE 


BRAHMUNICAL MAGAZINE. 


In the Friend of India No. 38 a reply has been made in English 
to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the con- 
troversy in question is intended by both parties chiefly for the benefit 
of the Hindoo community and secondarily for the use of Europeans, I 
feel much disappointed in my expectation.of being favoured by the 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Bengali to insert 
in the next number of mv Magazine. I however must receive it as it 
is, and beg to be allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As to my first question proposed in the Magazine in the following 
words, ‘They call Jesus Christ the son of God and the very God— 
“‘ how can the son be the very father ?,” the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that “the Bible nowhere says that the son isthe father.” I, there- 
fore, deem it necessary to shew my reason for the above query, leav- 
ing it to the public to pronounce on the justifiableness of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teachers 
profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ is the son of God. 
Hence I naturally concluded that they believe the son to be the 
father, and consequently questioned the reasonableness of such a 
doctrine. For when a person affirms that such a one, say James, is 
one, and that John is his son, and again says that John is actually 
James, we should naturally conclude that he means that John 
the son is James the father, and be at liberty to ask how can 
John the son be James the father? But as the Editor, a leading 
minister of that religion, declares that “the Bible nowhere says 
that the son is the father, but says that the son is equal to the 
father, in nature and essence” and “distinct in person” &c., and 
recommends me to reflect on mankind, of whom “every son, who has 
not the same human nature with his father, must be a monster”: 
it would be too much boldness on my part to give preference to my 
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apprehension of the meaning of the Bible over that of the Editor. 
I would therefore have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that 
the son of God is God, on the analogy and in the sense that the son 
of a man is a man, had I not been compelled by his very suggestion 
to reject entirely his other still more important assertion, that 1s, the 
coeval existence of the son with the father. For, the belief of the 
nature of the son of man being the same as that of the father, though 
it justifies the idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is 
evident that if a son of man be suppose! coeval with his father, he 
must be considered something more extraordinary than a monster! 

It is believed by all religious sects, that when God reveals his will 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their language in its 
common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Editur, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question. —Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word “ God" as a proper uame or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper ? 
In the former case, that is, if they consider the term ‘ God”’ appro- 
priated to one individual existence as every other proper name is, 
they must relinquish the idea of the son of God being the very God. 
How can we think the son of John or James to be John or James, or 
coeval with John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term “God” as common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as the son of a 
man is man, which, as the Editor says, “must necessarily be the 
case,” but they, in this case, cannot be justitied in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the father; for erery son, 
whatever may be his nature, must have existence originating subse- 
quently to that of his own father. ‘The only ditterence between these 
two common nouns *God’’ and “man” would be, that the latter 
includes a great many individuals under it and the former only three 
distinct persons, though of superior power and nature. But no small- 
ness of the number or mightiness of power of persons under one 
common name, can exclude it from being classed as a general noun; 
for it is well established by the observers of nature that the number 
of individuals comprised under the term “ mankind” is much less, 
and their nature is far more mighty, than the living embryos in the 
milt of a single cod-fish—a circumstance which does not make man 
less a genus than the term fish. 
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We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are dis- 
tinct in person, vet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner three 
beings under one godhead, according to the Editor, though they are 
distinct in person are yet, I infer, considerel by him one in nature as 
gods, -~god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this the 
unity of God which the Editor professes? Can this doctrine justify 
him in ridiculing Hindoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
ander one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in 
person but one in nature ? 

As to my third question “ They say God is one, and yet say that 
“the Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God”’, the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that “ the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinet in person they are one in 
nature and attributes,” that “it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as God,” and that “the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
“ described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
“ pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.” But 
instead of shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct 
gods being one God, as reyuested, he confesses the total inconsistency 
of this doctrine with reason and makes the Bible responsible for it, 
saying, “ But the Bible, while it fully reveals these facts, still forbears 
“to inform us how the Father, the Son and the Holy spirit exist and 
“form the triune God”; and adds, “nor had it informed us, are we cer- 
“tain that we should have comprehended it.’ The Editor or his 
colleagues ought to have taken into consideration such unreasonable- 
ness attaching to the most important of all their doctrines before they 
had published in the “Samachar-Darpan” the letter accusing the 
Vedanta and the rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason—a 
circumstance which might have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal 
of the unreasonableness of the foundation of his own system of faith. 
The Editor, however, attempts to procure belief for this doctrine so 
palpably contrary to reason and experience, under the plea that 
“there are many things which pass around and within us, of the 
‘manner of which we can form no just idea, though no one doubts 
“their truth. We know not how plants and trees draw matter from 
“the earth and transform it into the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
“although no one questions the fact ;—nor how mind so acts upon 
‘matter as to enable a man at will to raise his hand to his head, and 
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“with it to perform the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the 
““manner in which these operations on matter are effected, which 
“constantly pass around and within us, we have little reason to com- 
“plain, because the triune God has not condescended to inform us of 
“the precise mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists and 
“acts.” How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
common sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing an analogy 
from things around and within us to the three distinct persons of the 
Godhead in one existence, which so far from beimg around or within 
us, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries ? 

Here the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and flowers, 
as well as the operation of mind on matter, being around and within 
us, are commonly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
possessed of thesenses. Itis very true that the exact mannerin which 
plants grow or the mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
which act upon them, are not thoroughly understood. But all that these 
facts amount to is, that things around or within us, whether visible or 
demonstrated by visible facts, compel conviction. Do the three distinct 
persons of Godhead in unity exist like growing trees or bodies joined 
to mind? Are they phenomena commonly perceptible alike by 
‘Christians and non-Christians? Or are they like mountains of ice in 
northern countries, which, though they are not seen or felt by us, yet 
are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction from 
others who have also passed the places where they are said to exist, and 
where they are liable to be seen by any one, that we should be com- 
pelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of growing 
trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot under- 
‘stand them ; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to what 
~we have understood? Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity 
-as perceptible by them through the force of early instructions, in the 
-same manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider God as consisting of tive distinct persons and yet 
.as one God, and as the generality of modern Hindoos esteem numer- 
ous incarnations under one Godhead almost as an experienced fact 
from their early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly 
pride themselves on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
-analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries ? 
‘The only excuse which I feel inclined to make for them, and perhaps 
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a true one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to the vulgar 
Opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiableness of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are so biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the strong impression made on them by education in their 
youth, that they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, 
reason, and experience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse 
Brahmanical priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, 
while they forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their 
ministers so as to overlook the error vf such an analogy as the above, 
and others of a similar nature. 

The Editor has first declared that ‘the Bible forbears to inform 
“us how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist,” &c., “ the 
“triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
“which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts ”;—neverthe- 
less as he particularizes the mode of their existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the authority of the Bible, stating 
that “the Son who has existed with the Father from enternity has 
‘created heaven and earth” that “ from his infinite pity to sinful men 
“he condescended to lay aside his glory for a season ;” that “ taking 
“on himself the form of a servant he might worship and obey the 
“father as his God”; that “he prayed his father to glorify him only 
“with his own glory which he had with his father before the founda- 
“tion of the world and which for a season he had laid aside ;” that 
“he was permitted to ascend up where he was before;” and that 
lastly “(he was seated at the right-hand of the Majesty on high” 
who “ gave him as mediator all power in heaven and earth ;” and 
that “God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his approba- 
“tion of the Son’s becoming incarnate, by visibly descending upon 
“him in the form of a dove.”” Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distinct existences, the Editor represents them 
as one, and also demands of the rest of the world a belief in their 
unity. Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one of them in heaven expressing his pleasure 
at the conduct of the second, who at the same time on the earth was 
performing religious rites, and the third of them then residing 
between heaven and earth descending on the second at the will of 
the first. If the difference of » lies and situations as well as of 
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actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea of 
the identity and real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree different from a rock or a bird from a man. 
Is this the doctrine which the Editor ascribes to God? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race with senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men have the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon cirewnstances not only beyond 
understanding bnt also contrary to experience and to the evidence of 
the senses. God the Son is declared by the Editor to have laid 
aside his glory fur a season, and to have prayed his father to give him 
the same glory, and also to have taken the jorm of a servant. Is it 
consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any part 
of his condition and to pray for it again? Is it conformable to the 
nature of the Supreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. I shall be obliged, if the 
Editor can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by’ 
Hindoos are, in any degree, more unreasonable than hisown. If not, 
he will not, 1 trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one 
set of polytheistical sentiments as a substitute for another set ; both of 
them being equally and solely protected by the shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a dove to testify the appointment of God the Son, stating, 
that “when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by 
“appearing in some form.’ But I wonder how, after such acknow- 
ledgment the Editor can ridicule the idea of God's appearing in the 
shape of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the Pauranika* 
Hindoos? Is not a fish as innocent asa dove? Is not a cow more 
useful than a pigeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows: “ Did not the 
“Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
“place to another ? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his divine 


“intercourse with a woman ?”—alluding in the former question to his 
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descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, and 
in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident from their Scriptures: ‘She was found with 
“child of the Holy Ghost’: ‘The Holy Ghost -hall come upon 
“thee.” + Both of these circumstances is solemulv acknowledged 
by the Editor. But whence or how the Editor infers again my 
misrepresentation of the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, 
Tam unable to discover. 

As to my. fourth qnestion, viz., ‘‘They say that God must be 
“worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus Christ as very God, 
“although he is possessed of a material body,” the Editor bas given 
an evasive answer; for he says, ‘‘Christians worship Jesus Christ 
“and not his body separately from him.” I nevercharged Christians 
in my question with worshipping the body of Jesus (‘hrist separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in denving Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The [itor in fact con- 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : nevertheless he attempts to maintain that they worship God 
in spirit. If we admit that the worship of spirit po-+essed of material 
body is worship in spirit, we must not any longer impute idolatry 
to any religious sect, for none of them adore niere matter uncon- 
nected with spirit. Did the Greeks and Romans wer-ship the bodies 
of Jupiter and Juno and their other supposed gods separately from 
their respective spirits? Are not the miraculous works aseribed 
by them to these gods, proofs of their viewing them as spirits 
connected with the body? Do the idolaters among Hindoos worship 
the assumed forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? 
Nothing of the kind! Even in worshipping idol, Hindoos do not 
consider them objects of worship until they have performed Prana- 
pratishtha or communication of divine life. According to the defini- 
tion given by the Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, 
because they never worship the body separately from the spirit! 
But in fact any worship through either an artificial i-rm or imaginary 
material representation is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Editor says that “the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
‘are also described in scripture, as equally giving grace and peace 
“to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in the paths of righteous- 


= Matthew, Chap. I. v. 18. + Luke, Chap. L, v. 35. 
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“ ness, which things omniscience, omnipotence, infinite love and mercy 
“can alone perform.” I do not know any polytheistical system more 
clear than this description of the Editor as declaring three Beings 
equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite mercy. I, 
however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admission 
of the omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfluous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number three and not carry on the numeration until the number of 
omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly bodies, 
ascribing to each the management of every globe. From the skill which 
Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs and effecting 
mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude that their 
religious doctrines would be equally reasonable ; but as soon as any 
one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are professed 
by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, he will firmly 
believe that religious truth has no connection with political success. 

My fifth question was, “ How can equality subsist except between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?” But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, i.e. how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possess the same nature, and then declares 
the question unintelligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often equality in some property subsisting between man and 
man though possessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sub- 
sist except between things of different existences, and the professed 
belief of the missionary gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature with the father, I took the liberty to 
ask how the son can be equal with the father, when he is supposed 
to be possessed of the same nature and existence? Unless they deny 
to the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, I think, 
maintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is perfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., ‘‘ They sometimes call Jesus Christ 
the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father,” the Editor 
makes the following reply,—‘‘ While, thus incarnate, he in many 
ways unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; but being born of a 
woman and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yet. 
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without sin, he condescended to call himself the Son of man, 
although no man was his Father.”” I wonder that the Editor, who 
on the one hand attempts so warmly to prove the deity and inspira- 
tion of Jesus Christ, on the other hand accuses the same being of 
having declared, what was totally contrary to the fact, saying, that 
he condescended to call himself the Son of man, although no man 
was his father. I also feel surprized at the inconsistency of the 
Editor, who, while justifying the above statement respecting his 
Lord, charges the Hindoo Pauranikas with falsity, because the 
Puranas, in instructing men of weak understanding, have made 
allegorical representations of God, though they repeatedly confess 
the allegorical nature of their instructions and explain their motives 
for introducing them. Besides, he imputes false representation to 
one of the commentators of the Veda, and that only in his instruct- 
ing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, and from this single- 
circumstance he condemns “‘ the whole of the Hindoo System.” 

In the very reply of the Editor, I find the phrase “at the right 
“hand of God” quoted by the Editor as a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know whether the phrase “the right hand of God’” 
implies a true representation of God, or not? I find the following 
expressions even within the three first chapters of the Bible: “ he 
“ (God) rested on the seventh day from all his work ;” “The Lord God 
“walking in the garden in the cool of the day ;” “And (God) said 
“unto him (Adam) where art thou?” Did Moses mean by the 
term ‘rested’ that God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to 
prove the mutableness of God? Did he mean by the phrase ‘‘ God 
“walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of legs, like 
men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of the weather ? 
Or did he mean by the question “Where art thou?” to imply the 
previous ignorance of the omniscient God? If so, Moses had strange 
ideas of Jehovah, and but little better than those maintained by his 
contemporary heathens. I am, however, inclined to think that Moses 
made use of these expressions conformable to the understanding of 
the ignorant Jews of his days without subjecting himself to the 
charge of falsehood ; and this, 1am informed by Christians, was the 
opinion of ancient teachers called Fathers of the Church, as well as 
of many modern learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at “ perceiving that the natives have- 
“begun to arouse themselves from that state of morbid apathy and 
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“‘insensibility which is a certain symptom of moral death and of 
‘“yniversal corruption of manners,” &c. I cannot help feeling compassion 
for his total want of knowledge of the literary employment and 
domestic conduct of the native community at large, notwithstanding 
his long residence in India. During only a few years past, hundreds 
of works on different subjects, such a» Theology, Law, Logic, Grammar, 
and Astronomy, have been written by the natives of Bengal alone. 
I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge of the 
Editor, who, in common with all his colleagues, has shut his eyes 
against anything that might ‘lo the smallest credit to the natives. As 
to the “moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Furope, to shew where the grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute is entirely foreign to the present controversy, 
T restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre- 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as ‘‘Father 
“of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its origin,” 
“Impure fables of his false gods,” “Pretended gods of Hindoos ;” &c., 
common decency prevents ine from making use of similar terms in 
return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, on 
noticing it, will arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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NotwithstaAding my humble suggestions in the third number of 
this Magaziny, against the use of offensive expressions in religious 
controversy, J And, to my great surprize and concern, in a small tract 
lately issued feo. one Of the missionary presses and distributed by 
missionary géj2tlemen, direct charges of atheism made against the 
doctrines of tae Vedas, and undeserved reflections on us as their 
followers. T}%s bas induced me to publish, after an interval of two 
years, a fourth number of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordy®ce with the mild and liberal spirit of universal 
toleration, which is well-known to be a fundamental principle of 
Hindooism, I tn far from wishing to oppose any system of religion, 
much less Cjarstignity; and my regard for the feelings of its 
professors woifd restrain me from thus exposing its errors, were they 
not forced uji*n my notice by the indiscreet assaults still made by 
Christian writs op the Hindoo religion. But when they scruple 
not to wound tte feelings of a Hindoo, by attacking the most ancient 
and sacred on&cles of his faith, the inspired Vedas, which have been 
revered from y®neration to generation, for time immemorial, should 
he submit to sy], wapton aggression without endeavouring to convince 
these gentlemn, that, in the language of their own Scripture, they 
“strain at a gyaitand swallow a camel’ (Matt. XNIIL, 24)? Hence 
they may at [Gat learn from experience a lesson of Charity, which 
they are ready €;0ugh to inculcate upon others, overlooking, at the 
Same time, the precept given by their God: ‘Do unto others as you 
would wish to fe dune by,” implying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion ;€spectfully, you shoul! not throw offensive reflections 
upon the religyon of others. 

T shall still e extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of the comparat tre merits of our respective religions, more especially 
if the Christiasa writers carry on the controversy in moderate and 
decorous langyag, worthy of literary characters and sincere inquirers 
after truth. 


CHAPTER 1. 
A reply to certain queries directed against the Vedanta. 


A few queries written in the Bengali language, having again 
issued from the Mission Press, Sreerampore, directed against the 
Vedanta system of religion, and a missionary gentleman having 
brought these queries to the notice of our friend, Rammohun Roy, 
T naturally expected that the latter would publish a reply. 

Disappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the stigma 
thrown upon the religion which I profess, following the divine 
guidance of the Vedas and the dictates of pure reason, I deem it 
incumbent upon me to defend what I believe to be true, against so 
unprovoked an aggression 

In his prefatory lines, the author says, that from reading the 
translation ot the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, he understands 
that the Vedas declare a knowledge of God to be unattainable by man, 
and therefore he begs that Rammohun Roy will cease to impart 
their doctrines until he shall acquire a knowledge of the Deity from 
some other religious source. 

This author, in common with a great number of his fellow- 
believers, not resting contented with the perversion and misrepresent- 
ation of the purport of his own Bible, has been zealously endeavour- 
ing to misquote the writings, revered by others as sacred authority, 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule. To prove this assertion 
I quote here the very first passage of the translation of the abridge- 
ment of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, to which the querist refers 
in his prefatory lines.—viz. 

“The illustrious Vyasa, in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
“‘insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for man- 
“kind to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being ; but he 
“found from the following passages of the Vedas that this inquiry is 
“limited to very narrow bounds.—Vyasa also, from the result of 
“various arguments coinciding with the Veda, found that an accurate 
“and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being, is not within the 
“boundary of comprehension, 7.e., what and how the Supreme Being 
‘is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, therefore, in the second 
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“text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and works, without 
“attempting to define his essence.” 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect knowledge respecting the nature and essence of the Deity 
is, declared in the Vedanta “‘ to be unattainable :"’ while a knowledge 
of his existence through “ his effects and works” is duly revealed by 
the Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted by 
us. We find in the Christian Scriptures declarations to the same 
purport. Psalm CXLV. “Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearchable.” Job XSXVI. 26. God 
is great and we know him not: neither can the number of his years 
be searched out.” Will the author of these queries justify any one in 
following his example,by suggesting to the missionary gentlemen not to 
inculcate Christian doctrines; on the ground that the Scriptures 
declare a knowledge of God and the number of the years of his 
existence unsearchable? Ithink he will not listen to such a suggestion, 
and will perhaps say in defence of the missionaries, that since the real 
nature of God is said in Scripture to be unsearchable, they have never 
attempted to preach the divine nature and essence. If such be their 
defence, how could prejudice completely shut the eyes of this interro- 
gator against the plain declaration found in the translation of the 
Vedanta both in Bengalee and English, which he says he has read: 
viz., ‘‘ He (Vyasa) has, therefore, in the second text, explained the 
“Supreme Being by his effects and works without attempting to define 
“his essence.” 

In answer to his first query, i.e., “Did one God create the world 
“ornot?” I refer him to the next passage and to asubsequent passage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, wiz., “He, by whom the birth, 
“ exjstence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” ‘All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the 
Supreme Being.” “ God is indeed one and has no second.’ These 
passages will, I hope, be sufficient to convince the querist, that the 
doctrine of the unity of God is an essential principle of the Vedanta 
system, however unwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his 
favorite notion of three Gods, or three Persons equally powerful under 
an abstract idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second query (z.e., “ Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rule or not ?’’) consisting of two questions, 
I have merely to quote the following passages of the same translation 
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of the Vedanta, which as they apply to each severally, I place under 
two separate heads. Ist. “He from whom the universal world 
“ proceeds, who is the support of the world, and he, whose work is the 
‘universe, is the Supreme Being.” ~‘ Who is the almighty and the 
“ sole regulator of the universe.” 2nd. ‘‘ God is declared to be the 
“cause of all the Vedas.” ‘Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
“Veda.” The former quotations prove that God is the sole support of 
the world; and the latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 

As queries 3rd, 4th, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat them 
as they stand and make one reply : “‘ Is God with or without attributes ? 
It God is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule of right and 
wrong be recognized? If you say that God is destitute of all attributes, 
then what is the difference between your principles and those of an 
atheist?” Ireply: The Vedanta, does not ascribe to God any power 
or attribute according to the human notion of properties or modes 
being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as the faculty 
of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, &c., in rational animals. 
Because these properties are sometimes found among the human race 
in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if they were quite 
extinct ; because the power of one of these attributes is often impeded 
by the operation of another; and because the object in which they 
exist, depends upon special members of the body, such as the eyes, 
brain, heart. &c., for the exercise of vision, wisdom, compassion, 


&e. 


In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects with the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very identity 
of God to be the substitute of the perfection of all the attributes 
necessary for the creation and support of the universe, and for 
introducing revelation among men, without representing these attri- 
butes as separate properties, depended upon by the Deity, in creating 
and ruling the world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the understanding of beginners in the study of theology, it 
often ascribes to God such attributes as are held excellent among the 
human species; as truth, mercy, justice, &c See again the same 
translation. ‘ The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the word Atha or now, and declares, 
that all descriptions which have been used to describe the Supreme 
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Being are imperfect (ideal), because he (the Divine Being) by no 
means can be described.” 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions is 
the more consistent with reason and divine revelation, to wit, the 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of 
qualities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the- 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of the 
supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely Creation, 
Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist and his 
fellow-believers, who have provided themselves with a God the 
Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption and a 
God the Holy Ghost, for sanctification. 

I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared with 
those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are so gross, 
that he can consider God, as having been born* and circumcised f, 
as having grown ¢ and been subject to parental authority,$ as eating 
and drinking,'| and even as dying{ and as having been totally 
annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening from 
the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection) ; nor can it give me any 
concern, if a person, labouring under such extravagant fancies, should, 
at the same time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby 
only expose himself to the derision of the discerning public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. “Do not wicked 
* actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind ?” 7th. 
“By what penance can that guilt be expiated, which men contract by 
the practice of wickedness?” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy** with others, require 
of men to moderate those appetites and regulate thuse passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and con:fort of society, and 
secure their future happiness; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one 
another. For each person to indulge without restraint all the appetites 
and passions, would be destructive of the harmony of society, which. 

* Luke IL. 7. {Luke II. 210 =» f¢iuke Li 
§ Luke If. 51. || Matth. XT. 19. { Mark XIV 34. 


2% Even birds and beasts sympathise with their associates of the opposite sex and! 
with their young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for social enjoyment 
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mankind is naturally desirous to preserve. These sentiments are con- 
tained in the following passages of the same translation of the Vedanta, 
viz., ‘A command over our passions and over the external senses 
‘of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be indis- 
‘‘pensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, there- 
“fore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously and 
“subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being.” 

In the constant internal struggles between this desire of indul- 
gence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, displayed in various modes, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to the- 
passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 
victory over them is sincere repentance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; 
and which are calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the practice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these penances, and not, as supposed by the querist, by the blood of 
ason of man or son of God, who never participated in our trans- 
gressions. 

His last query is, ‘ Will mankind at last be certainly raised and 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not? In reply to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
confine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frequently even in this world,—a doctrine which is not, I 
think, at variance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See the 
above translation. ‘“ From devotion to God all the desired conse- 
quences proceed ” (meaning of course in this world also). “ He, who 
has no faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these 
gods” (properly speaking grand objects). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuations against the 
Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God ; and 
consequently that those who adhere to this religion, must follow their 
natural propensities, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 


\not the revealed authority of God. I therefore quote these lines 


found in that very translation, from which the querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirely 
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deprived, even of common sense, by rooted religious prejudice, in 
examining the writings of others, that are not persuaded to think 
exactly like him and his fellow-believers, viz., ‘‘The Vedas not only 
“call the celestial representations deities; but also, im many ins- 
“tances, give this divine epithet tc the mind, diet, void space, quad- 
‘rupeds, animals and slaves :—But neither any of the celestial gods 
“nor any existing creature can be considered the Lord of the universe, 
“because the third Chapter of the Vedanta explains, that by these 
“appellations of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
“Supreme Being equally over all creatures, by means of extension, 
‘his omnipresence is established.” ‘‘ Because the Veda declares the 
“ performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind’s purification 
“and its faith in God,” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, the 
querist persists in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus argue, 
that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figuratively, 
should be considered as God in reality. by the followers of that 
‘system, I would refer him to his own Bible, which in the same 
figurative sense applies the term ‘“‘God” to the prophets and the 
chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract properties, such as 
love, &c.; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits them to be 
real Gods and offers his worship to them? and whether he be a 
follower of the dictates of the powerful passion of love in its most. 
unlimited sense ? 

His second insinuation is this, that the Vedanta does not forbid 
the worship of gods and goddesses ; and how then can the unity of 
God be inferred from that work? Ireply: The Supreme Being is 
represented throughout the whole Vedanta System as the only object 
of true adoration, of which the querist will be convinced, if he refers 
to the following passages of the same translatiun, viz., ‘The worship 
* authorised by all the Vedas is of one nature: as the direction for 
“the worship of the only Supreme Being is invariably found in every 
“nart of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm that 
“God is the sole object of worship, viz., ‘Adore God alone’ ‘ Know 
‘God alone.’ With regard to the suggestions about the worship of 
other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation is given in 
the Vedanta. ‘‘ These, as well as several other texts of the same 
“nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
idiots) who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible 
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“Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 
“than allow them to remain idle.” 

In replying, as above, to all the ‘* Christian’s” queries and insinu- 
ations, I have conjined my quotations to the translations of the 
abridgment of the Vedanta—an essay of 21 pages—to which the querist 
referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may perceive that 
had the querist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
religious prejudice, he would not have needed to put those questions. 


ee ae re 


CHAPTER WU. 


Reasons of a Hindoo for rejecting the doetrines of Christianity. 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining that, 
in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individuals in England, 
who regard the mind as God, and surrender themselves entirely to its 
suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest ; and he contidently 
pronounces the doctrines which Rammohun Roy inculcates to be all 
atheistical. As these individuals must be better qualified than I can 
be to vindicate themselves from the charge of perverting the Scriptures, 
Tneed say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, totally pass over 
the charge of atheism against the doctrines which J, in common with my 
friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make in this 
instance a few observations which may lead my readers to enter upon 
an impartial investigation and to compare the religious opinions which 
the followers of the Vedant maintain with those that the querist and 
his fellow Christians profess. 

The querist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misinterpret that portion of the Bible which relates to the Trinity and 
the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and his 
fellow-believers as the essential principles of Christianity. I have 
consequently attentively read the Bible of Christians; but to my great 
astonishment, I have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that book. I have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian writers, in the former 
of which I find the Triune God thus explained : 

“The Father is God, the Son is God, a Holy Ghost is God ; and 
“yet there are not three Gods but one God.’’ I shall therefore submit 
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to the querist and his fellow-believers cases exactly parallel to this 
doctrine, as differently viewed by learned Christians, and ask him 
whether he can ever persua de himself to admit their possibility ?—1st. 
John is homo or a man, James is homo or a man, and Jacob is homo or 
aman, and yet there are not three homines or men but one man. 2nd. 
At the time when the whole human race, as stated in the Christian 
Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have been, in like 
manner, asserted, that, “‘ Adam is homo (or a person), Eve is homo 
“(or a person) and Cain is homo (ora person) ; but there are not three 
“ homines (or persons) but one person,” the three being included under 
the abstract notion of mankind. 3rd. The father is sacerdos (or a 
priest), the son is sacerdos (or a priest) and the grandson is sacerdos 
(or apriest), and yet there are not three sacerdotes (or priests) but one 
priest under an abstract notion of the “priesthood.” 4th. Wisdom is 
qualitas (or a quality), power is qualitas (or a quality) and love is qualitas 
(or a quality) and yet there are not three yuulitates (or qualities) but 
one quality. Sth. Creation is opus (or a work), Redemption is opus 
(or a work), Sanctification is opus (or a work), and yet there are not 
three opera or works, but one work. 

I regret that notwithstanding very great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this country in the 
expectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses, and should profess seriously, that although the Father 
is ovE God and the Son is one God and the Holy Ghost is oneE God, 
yet that the number of Gods does not exceed onE—a doctrine which 
although unintelligible to others, having been imbibed by these pious 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony goddess “ Kali” is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his infancy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse to 
believe things that are beyond his comprehension ; but he will find it 
very hard, if not utterly impossible, to believe what is diametrically 
opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the uniform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason: to wit, that there is first the 
Father-Deity, who is distinctly and by himself God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, who 
is distinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omuipresent, 
and that there is thirdly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter gender) 
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which is distinctly and by itself God, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable principles of mathema- 
tical science, that these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modern Popish 
Theologists and those of Dissenters from the Episcopal creed, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of some celebrated Christian 
writers, who are held as the most distinguished members of the 
Church of England, the most palpably contradictory explanation 
given of this Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Secker main- 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, independent, and 
equal persons constituting one and the same God ; thus representing 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost as three distinct substances 
ander one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabellian hypothesis, 
and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three persons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, which the Deity bears to 
his creatures,—thus declaring the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion 
of the God-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

Srdly. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to be an underived and essential essence and the 
Son to have received every thing by communication from God the 
Father. ‘‘There can be but one person,” (says Bishop Pearson), 
“originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a 
“plurality of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a 
“ multiplicity of Gods.” ‘The Son possessed” (says he,) ‘‘ the whole 
“nature by communication not by participation and in such way that 
“he was as ‘really God as the father.” i.e., this third explanation 
contradicts the first with regard to the original deity of the second 
and third persons, and is entirely opposed to the second explanation. 

4thly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one God, but does not allow that these persons are three 
beings, urging that “ the Scriptures declare that there is but only one 
“ God.—The same Scriptures declare that there are three omnipresent 
“persons ; but there cannot be two omnipresent beings; therefore 
“the three omnipresent persons can be only one God.” According 
to this hypothesis, the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of 
which is not a being, t.e., of three nonentities. 
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5thly. In the system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Father is held 
to be a self-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dependent ; 
and he thinks that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed to. 
each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

6th. Mr. Baxter defines the three divine Persons to be Wisdom,. 
Power, and Love and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, ze, he compares the three 
persons with qualities—an opinion which resembles what was 
maintained by Sabellius and his followers. 

7thly. Bishop Gastrell says ‘‘ The three names of God the Father, 
“Son, and Holy Ghost must denote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
“tion belonging to God, but such as is consistent with the unity 
“and simplicity of the divine nature, for each of these includes the 
“orhole idea of God and something mure. So far as they express the 
“nature of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. 
“tis the additional signification, which makes all the distinction 
“between them,” ¢.e, according to Bishop Gastrell, “the Father 
“ includes the whole idea of God and something more ; the son includes 
* the whole idea of God and something mure ; the Holy Ghost includes 
“ the whole idea of God and something more: while altogether, the 
“Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost make one entire God, and no 
‘‘more.” Here this learned prelate introduces a new axiom, viz., 
that a part is greater than, or at least, equal to the whole. 

8thly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, 
united in some inexplicable manner so as to make one God in some- 
what the same way as the corporeal, sensitive, and intellectual 
faculties are united to form one man, 2. ¢., he gives us to understand 
that the Godhead is something more than the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost in the same manner as a complete man is something 
more than the corporeal, sensitive and intellectual faculties. 

9thly. Dr. Sherlock says, “The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
“are as really distinct Persons as Peter, James, and John, each of 
“which is God. We must allow each Person to be a God. These 
“three infinite minds are distinguished, just as three created minds 
“are, by self-consciousness. And by mutual consciousness, each person 
“‘of these has the whole wisdom, power and goodness of the other 
two.” 2.¢., this divine sets forth a system of perfect polytheism ; but 
does not, like the others, offer any apology for it. 
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10thly. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maintains that 
the second and third persons in the Trinity are no other than the- 
angels Michael and Gabriel. It was the Second Person, who con- 
versed with Moses from Mount Sinai, and the third person, who 
constituted the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead proposed by this pious and learned 
prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have long 
cherished the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one body to another. Since, the belief in the Second 
Person of the Godhead, originally a mere spirit, taking at one time, 
according to this theory, the form of an Angel (Michael) and after- 
wards assuming the body of Van (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Mary and the 
angel Gabriel—countenances the doctrine of the migration of spirits 
from the bodies of superior to those of inferior creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, given by the persons 
most versed in the Scriptures, sufficient to puzzle any man, if not 
drive him to atheism? Supposing a Hindu or a Mussalman were 
ready and willing to embrace the Christian faith, would he not 
sincerely repent of his rashness, as soon as he discovered that the 
accounts of the essence of the Christian religion, given by the principal 
persons of the Church, are as opposite to each other as the west 1s to 
the east? Would he not be utterly astonished at the idea, that a 
nation who are so celebrated for their progress in the arts and 
sciences, for the enjoyment of political and civil liberty, and for 
their freedom of inquiry and discussion, should neglect their religious 
faith so much as to allow it still to stand upon the monstrously 
absurd basis of popery ?* 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the many contradictory 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because when the building 
is the mere creature of fancy, it is not to be expected that its archi- 
tects should well agree in their description of its form and propor- 
tions. Nor do I wonder at this faith being forsaken by a great 
number of intelligent European gentlemen, whom the orthodox are 
fond of stigmatizing as Infdels, since it appears to me, that any 


* By a reference to the Histories of the ancient Greeks and Romans and to those of 
Chungiz Khan and others, the readers may be convinced that truth and true religion 
do not always accompany wealth, power and conquest, high names or lofty palaces. 
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person endowed with a moderate share of common sense, not entirely 
perverted by early prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy 
of his mind, must be able to tear off the parti-coloured veil of 
sophistry from the face of this Creed and discover its real mon- 
strosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference 
of a great number of learned Europeans about the religion which 
they from policy profess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence 
to Christianity imposed upon a considerable portion of men of the 
middling class, which, and which alone, has been hitherto the cause 
of the security of a faith contradictory to common sense and opposed 
to the evidence of the senses, in a nation s0 highly exalted by its 
literature. 

Some well-meaning Christians plansibly argue, that, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not,~what does it signify, 
this being a mere matter of speculation,—it the practical parts of 
Christianity and its religous observances are sahitary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, whether the Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contrary, they 
do not consider these doctrines to be the fundamental principles of 
the Christian Faith, so that, no man can possibly benetit by the 
practical parts of Christianity, unless he is enabled to pervert his 
senses, so far as to believe in the truth of these doctrines? If the 
latter be the case, these well-meaning persons, will, I trust excuse 
the rejection of Christianity by the grown up natives of India, in 
consideration of the great difficulty or rather impossibility every 
one must encounter who attempts to enforce belief upon himself 
or upon others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these well- 
meaning Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe 
one to be three and three to be one? Whether it is a matter of 
opinion to bring ourselves to believe that a perfect man is perfect 
God, or in other words, that a complete man is not aman? Whether 
it is a matter of speculation to he convinced that an object confined 
to a small portion of the Earth comprehends literally all the fulness 
of the Deity bodily, and spreads over the whole universe? Is it also 
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4 matter of speculation that God whom Christians and their Scripture 
represent as mere spirit and as the author of the universe, was of the 
very seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham. and of the Jewish King 
David? If these be matters of opinion, what then are matters grossly 
repugnant to reason and contrary to fact? The almighty and eternal 
Being (according to these Christian theologians) was born, grew to 
manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does this signify 
nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade our faculties and give up 
the use of our senses, while we are viewing the visible object of nature ? 
If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another? If we set out 
on this irrational career, where are we to stop? May we not from the 
example set in Theology. lay aside the use of reason in other sciences 
also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and introduce 
incalculable evils into the world ? J therefore hope that these Gentlemen 
will, after more mature consideration, discover the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godman to be unnatural and 
pregnant with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

Jf British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris- 
tianity to the natives of India, they ought for the glory of their 
nation, holding so conspicuous a place among the people of the East, 
and also for the sake of their own characters asa Literary Body, to 
confine their instructions to the practical parts of Christianity, 
keeping entirely out of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea 
of a two or three fold nature of God and Man, or God, Man and 
Angel, which are, to say the least, very much calculated to lower the 
reputation of Britons both as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is characteristic of protestant writers to expose to ridicule any 
other system of religion which they disapprove. For instance, some 
of their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation maintained by the Catholics, as to apply 
to the bread which the Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, 
the epithet Panarius Deus or ‘‘ Breaden God,” Xe. 

Now I only beg to he allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gentlemen, who think themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the 
opinion entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by the 
same supernatural power is filled with divine spirit? And if they 
can apply to Catholics the term ‘‘ Worshippers of a Breaden God,” 
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how can the professors of the Trinity disapprove of the terms 
“ Worshippers of a Fleshly God, or Jew God” being applied to 
themselves. ; 

Whoever, im fact is unable to perceive the wide distinction between 
supreme and eternal Being and a helpless mortal man, must surely 
confess, if endowed with the faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of the deity. The immense 
distance between the human and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same 
unfathomable distance below the level of one of the human species. 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see what can prevent his 
fellow-believers, or man-worshippers, frum accusing him of blas- 
phemy-~in making himself equal with God; or how rational men 
ean avoid viewing him as the victim of early prejudices—however 
many sciences he may have studied, however many books he may 
have written, whatever titles of learnig may have been bestowed 
upon him and with whatever contempt he may affect to regard the 
genuine Brahmanical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical re- 
ligion, taught by the Vedas, as interpreted by the inspired Manu, 
not the popular system of worship adopted by the multitude. Ifa 
Christian were to insist on considering the latter with all its corrup- 
tions as the standard of Hindooism, then a Hindoo would also be 
justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, the system of 
religion which almost universally prevailed in Europe previous to 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, and which is still followed 
by the majority of Christians (namely, Catholics, Greeks, Armenians) 
with all its idols, crucifixes, Saints, miracles, pecuniary absolutions 
from sins, trinity, transubstantiation, relics, holy water, and other 
idolatrous machinery. 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, we are given to 
understand by Christians, that God the Father having been offended 
by the transgressions of the human race, resolved (though against 
the suggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive them unless 
some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, so that his justice should 
not be disregarded through the influence of his mercy. Upon 
this resolution on the part of God the Father, God the Son having 
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great compassion towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon 
himself the human nature and offered to God the Father his own 
life as an adequate atonement, and thereby reconciled to the Father 
Deity as many men as would believe in the offer of his blood for the 
remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were equally 
merciful and just and equally averse to sin; yet the Father having 
a strict regard to the preservation of the balance of power between 
Mercy and Justice, did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and 
insisted, that the sins of men should not be forgiven unless a human 
sacrifice were made to him. But the Son being more under the 
influence of mercy and totally regardless of justice, condescended 
to assume the human nature and to bear the punishment of their 
sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacrifice, he washed away their 
transgressions with his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be 
made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice; while God the 
Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever in the performance of the 
sacrifice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained quite 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Father is more strict 
about the observance of Justice than God the Son? and that God the 
Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy than God the Son? 
and that God the Holy Ghost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice 
in the sacrificial atonement ? Do not these circumstances completely 
overthrow the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, 7. ¢., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital 
crimes, without inflicting upon him the punishment of death; so 
God never can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in 
forgiving sins unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. 
Supposing, then, for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be 
viewed according to the standard of the human notion of justice, I 
ask whether it is consistent with the human notion of justice to 
release millions of men each guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting 
death upon another person, (whether God or man) who never 
participated in their sins, even though that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death? or whether it is nota great violation 
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of justice, according to the human notion of it, to put an innocent 
person to a painful death for the transgressions of others, notwith- 
standing he, in his human capacity, manifested very great reluctance 
to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life of Jesus 
Christ in Matthew, Ch. XX VI, 37—39. 

Thirdly. Sins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft, robbery, deception, &e. 
I therefore wish to know whether it is not an entire disregard of 
justice, according to the human notion, that the sins committed 
against one person should be forgiven by another, without his consent 
to such pardon? Whether it is not an intringement of justice on the 
part of God the Son, according to the human notion of justice, to 
wash away with his blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder 
committed by one man against others, and to disregard their 
individual sufferings? But if Christians really imagine that true 
believers in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ have their past sins as 
well against God as against man, washed away by his blood, are 
they not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting punish- 
ment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they may have 
committed, knowing that atonement has alreaily been made for it 
by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross? Yet we 
every day see Christians inflict on one another severe punishment, 
for the sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission of 
their sins through their faith in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Fourthly. These Gentlemen believe, that the Son washes away 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shews that the act of pardoning the 
sins of men by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, 
and not from his infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to 
this doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
in sin, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been born in 
countries where they could readily acquire this faith, while they 
rely upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing their 
own salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their fellow-Christians 
as hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
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accusing them of presumption and self-sufficiency in pretending to 
be saved by such merits. ‘Yet it is evident that the former who 
boa st of their faith, are the persons really guilty of pride and self- 
su ficiency, since for this single merit of theirs, they think themselves 
fully entitled to salvation ; and at the same time they contemn and 
deprecate the merits of others, who nevertheless consider that both 
faith and good works proceed from the grace of God. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un- 
reasonableness to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
their eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which they themselves profess and preach. For, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
that God has blood, and that that blood is offered by God to reconcile 
to God such men as, at any time during their lives, place faith in 
that blood of God, however guilty these men may be of offending God 
and injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, these Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been con- 
vinced by experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century, 
that no grown up native of India possessed of common sense and 
common honesty, will ever be persuaded to believe in their self- 
contradictory Creed, and that their religious efforts will be unavail- 
_ ing, unless they adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means 
for the promotion of Christianity. Since the Hindoo population in 
Bengal, from the circumstances of their early marriages, and their 
continual residence either at home or at an inconsiderable distance 
from their birth-place, and from the enjoyment of local comfort under 
the peaceful sway of the British nation, has been increasing with 
uncommon rapidity, and as they are, at the same time, prohibited 
from foreign trade by their religious prejudices, prevented from 
entering into the military service, owing to their habitual aversion to 
war, and do not now, as in former times, receive gifts of lands free 
from assessments which tended much to encourage an idle life, many 
families have already become very indigent and a greater number 
must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the most weak and needy among them may be induced, 
by the hope of wordly advantages, to sell their conscience and their 
religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have been 
persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
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towards Jews on the one hand, and the encouragement to apostatize, 
held out on the other, by Societies established in Europe for their 
conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Missionary 
Gentlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conformity with the 
Precepts of our ancient religion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of moderns, we look up to 
One BEING as the animating and regulating principle of the whole 
collective body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual 
souls which in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their 
particular bodies ; and we reject Idolatry in every form and under 
whatsoever veil of sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration 
of an artificial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage 
which we offer, consists solely in the practice of Daya or benevolence 
towards each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions 
of the feet, legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in 
pulpit or before a temple. Among other objects, in our solemn 
devotion, we frequently offer up our humble thanks to God, for the 
blessings of British Rule in India and sincerely pray, that it may 
continue in its beneficent operation for centuries to come. 


SHIVUPRUSAD SURMA.* 
Cautcutta, November 15, 1828. 


~ The Raja’s Pandit, under whose name he brought ont this Magazine Rammohm 
Roy was fond of using pseudonyms —Ep. 


ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


TO THE QUESTION, 


“WHY DO YOU FREQUENT A UNITARIAN PLACE 
OF WORSHIP INSTEAD OF THE NUMER- 
OUSLY ATTENDED ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES?”’ 


ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


To the question, “Why do you frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship, instead of the numerously attended established Churches ?” 

1. Because the prayers read, worship offered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him as 
Churchmen do, fellow-creators or co-operators equal in power and 
other attributes. My plain understanding, though it can comprehend 
the idea of fellow-creatures, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creators each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

Il. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all, in organizing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &c., and in preparing the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proofs of his 
gratuitous blessing and free grace; while in those Churches he is 
declared to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until 
innocent blood was offered him to appease his wrath. 

Ill. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that. 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly stationed the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nourishing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control ; while im 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this limited world, lying in a still smaller space in the womb 
of a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season, 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of ‘‘ Man-God - 
or “ God-Man’”* frequently inculcated by the Brahmans, in pur- 
suance of their corrupt traditions: the same doctrine of Man-God, 
though preached by another body of priests better dressed, better 
provided for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest cannot 
effectually tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 


* Manu, Dattatraya, Rama, &c., &c., &c. 
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V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when I heard from the 
Brahmans the incredible story that God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain purposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for the Divine Being, I must be excused believing 
a similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance 
of God, on another occasion, in the bodily shape of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, that from a denial of the existence of God some are 
stigmatized with the term atheist ; while others are highly respected, 
though they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the 
Deity into ridicule, by representing him in the form even of a 
common bird. 

VI. Because having been taught in the schools, where the 
doctrine of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold * 
nature has been solemnly preached, I perceive no novelty in the 
idea of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as entertained and 
expressed in those Churches. 

VIT. Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of the God- 
head ; such as “she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,” ‘ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee ft fully corresponds to the words 
and ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen 
mythologies, and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of 
those who ascribe to God purity and perfection. 

VIII. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
Churches, consisting of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on the plea of mystery : while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three 
principle attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does 
therefore deserve some momentary attention. The mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected 
to adopt the former. 

IX. Because Unitarians reject polytheism and idolatry under 
every sophistica] modification, and thereby discountenance al} the evil 
consequences resulting from them. 

X. Becasue Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doc- 
trine of the divine unity—a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 
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both by the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient writings 
commonly called the Vedas. . 
Such are my reasons for attending the Unitarian place of worship 


instead of the established Churches. 
CHUNDRU-SHEKHOR Dev.* 


* This tract ‘“‘ bears the signature of Chandra Shekhur Dev, a disciple of Ram- 
mohun ; but, as Mr. Adam informed Dr. Tuckerman in a letter, dated January 18, 1828, it 
was entirely Rammohun’s own composition.” The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, by Misa Collet, p. 85. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A small tract in Sanskrit with a translation into Bengalee has of 
late been published by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivaprasad Sarma, on 
the subject of modes of worship with or without images. Having 
found it to exhibit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat different 
from those which are commonly entertained by Europeans, I have 
prepared a translation of it into English with some explanatory notes, 
which I beg to submit to the English reader. 


Calcutta, 18th January, 1825. 


TRANSLATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACT 
ON 


DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.* 


QUERY. 


In some Sastras many authorities are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols; in others are passages dissuading from such worship. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove 


them ? 
(Signed) Ramdhan Sarma. 


RePLy. 


In answer to the subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras (the Bhagavata), by that great and 
worshipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a thorough knowledge of all the 
Vedas, seems sufficient to remove these doubts entirely. It is as 
follows (according to the gloss of Sridhara): ‘‘Man shall worship me 
the Lord of the Universe by means of an image or any other form, 
during the intervals of leisure from the performance of the ritual 
observances prescribed for the class to which he belongs, until he 
becomes conscious that I dwell in all beings.” The worshipful and 
revered Sridhara commenting upon this text, adds here :—-‘‘ This verse 
“shews that worship by means of an idol or any other form is not 
“absolutely useless, and that as long as a man is subjected to worship 
“by means of idols, he is also subjected to perform the ritual 
“observances prescribed to his own class.” This passage limits the 
period of idol worship and explains what practices are its necessary 
accompaniments. 

Vyasa, then proceeds :—* Further, man, by charity to the needy, 
‘by honour to others, by friendship, and by an equal regard to all, 


* “Tt (the tract) was written in Sanskrit by Rammohun Roy ander the name of 
Shivuprasad Shurma, and it was translated into English, with English annotations, by 
Rammohun Roy under the name of ‘A Friend of the author.’ The Life and Letters of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, by Miss Collet, p. 74. 
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“shall direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in 
“6 all living creatures.””* 

Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the 
following verse, “ Animate objects are preferable to inanimate,” Kc. ; 
and ending with the following sentence, ‘“‘He to whom these four 
“ duties are prescribed in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence 
“and profess much respect to all creatures, according to the different 
“degrees of their visible excellences.” He (Vyasa) then concludes : — 
Man shall respect them “ by observing that the all-powerful Lord is in 
“the heart watching over the soul.’’*+ Hence the anthor himself 
explains that the observance of “an equal regarnl to all” ereatures 
directed in the above verse is in reference to their being equally 
related to the divine Spirit and notin reference to their qualities or 
identities. 

It follows therefore that passages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and passages dissuading from such worship, should be 
separately applied to those who entertain those different sentiments.t 


- Spintual Devotiun is of two kinds. The fist consists m meditauon on the soul 
being of divine origin A contintiince of such meditation is believed to have a tendency 
to rescue the soul from all human feelings and passions, and thereby the soul is ultnaately 
brought to its original dive perfection far vu passing both hwnan search aud description 
This is the state which is commonly called absorption The devotees who adhere to this 
mode of devotion bemg supposed naturally incapable of conuntting ay mutual or sucial 
crime, are not subjected to the prevepts or prohubitioas tound in the Swtras 

The second kind of devotion consists in believing that the Deity is possessed of all the 
attributes of perfection such as omnipresence, omnipotence, ke. and that the individual 
sentient soul is, in its pieseut state of material connection, separate trom, and dependent 
on, the Deity. Besides, the practice of charity, &c , as mentioned in this text are enjomed 
on the performers of this mode of devotion as their religious duues This class of 
devotees enjoy, afte: death, eternal beatitude in the highest heaven, as existences separate 
from the deity and fiom each other. while worshippers by means of forms. as the Vedanta 
affirms, enjoy only temporary bliss. 

From what I have noticed as to the two kinds of notions entertained respecting 
spiritual devotion, the reader will preceive the reason why a teacher of spiritual 
knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the tist person, in reference 
to the assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the sume discourse, he uZain 
treats of God in the third person, in reference to the present separated and subordinate 
state of the soul. : : 

“Two birds, co-habitant and co-essential, reside unitedly in one tree which iy the 
body. One of them (the soul) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions: but 
the other (God) without partaking of them, witnesses all events.” Mundakopanishad, 

. the 3rd. : 
ch “God as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures is styled the operator 
in the heart.” Mundaka the second, Section the 2nd. 

Under the Christian dispensntion, worship through matter seen unauthorised : 
John ch: IV. v. 21: “ The hour cometh when ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father, &c. 23: “‘ But the hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in Spirit and in truth,” &e; although in the 
Judaical religion such worship was sanctioned, as appears from the Books of Levitiens 
and others, and even from the above quoted verses of the Gospel of John. 
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HIS COUNTRYMEN 
WHO BELIEVE 
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BY 
PRUSUNNU KOOMAR THAKOOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


My object in publishing this tract is to reconimend those to whom 
it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language in their 
religious intercourse with European Missionaries, either respecting 
them or the objects of their worship, however much this may be 
eountenanced by the example of some of these Gentlemen 
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HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS. * 


Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that “God 
is ONE only without an equal,” and that “He cannot be known either 
“through the medium of language, thought, or vision: how can he be 
“known except as existing, the origin and support of the universe ?”— 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
“ He who is desirous of eternal happiness should regard another as he 
“regards himself, and the happiness and misery of another as his own," 
ought to manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
countrymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not all studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many among the ten classes of Sannyasis, and all the followers of 
Guru Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, &c., profess 
the religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable 
duty invariably to treat them as brethren. No doubt should be enter- 
tained of their future salvation, merely because they receive instruc- 
tions, and practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For 
Yajnavalkya, with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hymns of 
the Vedas, has said, “The divine hymns Rik, Gatha, Panika, and 
Dakshabihita, should be sung; because by their constant use man 
attains supreme beatitude.” ‘‘He who is skilled in playing on the 
lute (vina), who is intimately acquainted with the various tones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time in music, will enter without 
difficulty upon the road of salvation.” Again the Siva Dharma as 
quoted by Raghunandana, says, “ He is reputed a Guru who according 
to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in Sanskrit whether pure 
or corrupt, in the current language of the country, or by any other 
means.” : 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 
every sense ONE, and worship Him aLonr in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, should be 


: Wegarded by us with affection, on the ground of the object of their 
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worship being the same as ours. We should feel no reluctance to 
co-operate with them in religious matters, merely because they consi- 
der Jesus Christ as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; 
for oneness in the object of worship and sameness of religious practice 
should produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
self, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, 
without forming any external image, meditate upon Rama and other 
supposed incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, those amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe 
Rama, &c., to be incarnations of God, and form external images of 
them. For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of 
foreigners are one and the same with those of the two similar sects 
among Hindoos, although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen: since it is almost impossible, as 


every day’s experience teaches us, fur men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 


THE TRUST DEED OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ.* 


THIS INDENTURE made the eighth day of January in the 
Year of Christ one thousand eight hundred and thirty between 
DwarKxanatTH Tacore of Jorasankoe in the town of Calcutta Zumeen- 
dor, Karsevacts Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, PrussuNyocoomarR TaGORE 
of Pattoriaghatta in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, RawcHUNDER 
Bripyapacisa of Simlah in Calcutta aforesaid Pundit and RawMoHuUN 
Roy of Manicktullah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one part 
and Borxontonavty Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, RADAPERSAUD 
Roy of Manicktullah in Caleutta aforesaid Zumeendar and RAMa- 
NAUTH TaGoRE of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid Banian (Trustees 
named and appointed for the purposes hereinafter mentioned) of the 
other part witmesseth that for and in consideration of the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful money of Bengal by the said Bykonto- 
rauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore to the said Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram 
Chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy in hand paid at and before 
the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt whereof they 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchuander Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do and each and every 
of them doth hereby acknowledge) and for settling and assuring the 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and premises hereinafter men- 
tioned to be hereby granted and released to for and upon such uses 
trusts intents and purposes as are hereafter expressed and declared of 
and concerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi- 
derations them hereunto especially moving they the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy Have and each and every of them Hath 
granted bargained sold aliened released and confirmed and by these 

* This is a faithful reprint of the original. It was also published in the Tattwabodhini 


Patrika, No. 90, for Magh, 1772 Sak. Though not composed by Raja Rammobun Roy, 
it was “inspired” by him.—Ep. 
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presents Do and each and every of them Doth grant bargain sell alien 
release and confirm unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud 
Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns all that brick built 
messuage (hereafter to be used as a place for religious worship as is 
hereinafter more fully expressed and declared) Building or Tenement 
with the piece or parcel of Land or Ground thereunto belonging and 
on part whereof the same is erected and built containing by estimation 
four Cottahs and two Chittacks be the same a little more or less situate 
lying and being in the Chitpore Road in Sootanooty in the Town of 
Calcutta aforesaid and butted and bounded as follows (that is to say) 
on the north by the House and Ground now or formerly belonging 
to one Fooloorey Rutton on the south by the House and Ground for- 
merly belonging to one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by 
the House and Ground now or formerly belonging to one Fooloorey 
Rutton on the south by the House and Ground formerly belonging to 
one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by the House and 
Ground now or formerly belonging to one Radamoney Bhamonney and 
on the west by the said public Road or Street commonly called Chitpore 
Road or howsoever otherwise the said messuage building land tene- 
ments and hereditament or any of them now are or is or heretofore 
were or was situated tenanted called known described or distinguish- 
ed and all other the messuages lands tenements and hereditaments 
(if any) which are or are expressed or intended to be described or 
comprised in a certain Indenture of bargain and sale hereinafter 
referred together with all and singular the out houses offices 
edifices buildings erections Compounds Yards walls ditches hedges 
fences enclosures ways paths passages woods under-woods shrubs 
timber and other trees entrances easements lights privileges profits 
benefits emoluments advantages rights titles members appendages 
and appurtenances whatsoever to the said messuage building land 
tenements hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel thereof 
belonging or in any wise appertaining or with the same or any partor 
parcel thereof now or at any time or times heretofore held used 
occupied possessed or enjoyed or accepted reputed deemed taken or 
known as part parcel or member thereof or any part thereof (all 
which said messuage buildings land tenements hereditaments and 
premises are now in the actual possession of or legally vested in the 
said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore by 
virtue of a bargain and sale to them thereof made by the said 
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Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy for Sicca Rupees Five 
Consideration by an Indenture bearing date the day next before the day 
of the date and executed previous to the sealing and delivery of these 
Presents for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the day 
next preceding the day of the date of the same Indenture and by force 
of the statute made for transferring uses into possession and the 
remainder and remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and other 
rents issues and profits thereof and all the Estate Right Title interest 
trust use possession inheritance property profit benefit claim and demand 
whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy respectively of into upon or out of the same 
or any part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evidences 
muniments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors administrators or represen- 
tatives or of any person or persons from whom he or they can or may 
procure the same without action or suit at Law or in Equity. To have 
and to hold the said Messuage Building Jand tenements heredita- 
ments and all and singular other the premises hereinbefore and in the 
said Indenture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to be and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their rights members and appurte- 
nances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada Persaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns but to the uses neverthe- 
less upon the trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinafter 
declared and expressed of and concerning the same and to and for 
no other ends intents and purposes whatsoever (that is to say) To 
the use of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such 
survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence that 
they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such sur- 
vivors or their or his assigns shall and do from time to time and at 
all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said messuage or 
building land tenements hereditaments and premises with their 
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appurtenances to be used occupied enjoyed applied and appropriated 
as and for place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of 
people without distinction as shall behave and conduct themselves in 
an orderly sober religious and devout manner for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe but not under or by any 
other name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any 
particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and 
that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within the said 
messuages building land tenements hereditaments and premises and 
that no sacrifice offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature shall 
within or on the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises be deprived of life either for religious purposes or for 
food and that no eating or drinking (except such as shall be necessary 
by any accident for the preservation of life) feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein or thereon and that in conducting the said worship 
and adoration no object animate or inanimate that has been or is or 
shall hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptu- 
ously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching praying orin the 
hymns or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said Messuage or Building and that no sermon preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such 
as have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of charity morality 
piety benevolence virtue and the strengthening the bonds of union 
Between men of all religious persuasions and creedy/and also that a 
person of Good repute and well-known for his knowledge piety and 
morality be employed by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor 
of them or the heirs of such survivor or their or his assigns aS a 
resident Superintendent and for the purpose of superintending the 
worship so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed 
and that such worship be performed daily or at least as often as 
once in seven days Provided always and it is hereby declared 
and agreed by and between the parties to these presents that in case 
the several Trustees in and by these presents named and appointed or 
any of them or any other succeeding Trustees or Trustee of the said 
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trust estate and premises for the time being to be nominated or 
appointed as hereinafter is mentioned shall depart this life or be 
desirous to be discharged of or from the aforesaid Trusts or shall refuse 
or neglect or become incapable by or in any manner to act in the said 
trusts then and in such case and from time to time as often and as 
soon as any such event shall happen it shall be lawful for the said 
Dwarkananth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram- 
chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohnn Roy during their joint lives or 
the survivors or survivor of them after the death of any or either of 
them jointly and in concurrence with the Trustees or Trustee for the 
time being and in case of and after the death of the survivor of them 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy then for the 
said Trustees or Trustee by any deed or writing under their or his 
hands and seals or hand and seal to be attested by two or more credible 
Witnesses to nominate substitute and appoint some other fit person 
or persons to supply the place of the Trustees or Trustee respectively 
so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting or becoming’ 
incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid and that immediately 
after any such appvintment shall be made all and every the messuage 
or building land tenements and hereditaments premises which under 
and by virtue of these presents shall be then vested in the Trustees 
or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting 
or becoming incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid shall 
be conveyed transferred assigned and assured so and in such manner 
that the same shall and may be legally fully and absolutely vested in 
the Trustees or Trustee so to be appointed in their or his room or 
stead either solely and alone or jointly with the surviving continuing 
or acting Trustees or Trustee as the case may require and in his or 
their heirs or assigns to the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the 
several ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
concerning the same and that every such new Trustees or Trustee. 
shall and may act and assist in the management carrying on and 
execution of the Trusts to which they or he shall be so appointed 
(although they or he shall not have been invested with the seisin of 
the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or place they or he shall have 
succeeded) either jointly with the surviving continuing or other 
acting Trustees or Trustee or solely as the case may require in such 
and the like manner and in all respects as if such new Trustees or 
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Trustee had been originally appointed by these presents Provided 
lastly and it is hereby further declared and agreed by and between the 
said Parties to these presents that no one or more of the said Trustees 
shall be answerable or accountable for the other and others of them nor 
for the acts defaults or omissions of the other or others of them any 
consent permission or privity by any or either of them to any act deed or 
thing to or by the other or others of them done with an intent and for the 
purpose only of facilitating the Execution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding nor shall any new appointed Trustees or Trustee or 
their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts 
deeds neglects defaults or omissions of any Trustees or Trustee in or 
‘to whose place or places they or he shall or may succeed but such of 
‘them the said Trustees shall be answerable accountable and responsible 
for his own respective acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions 
only and the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussuuno- 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do 
hereby for themselves severally and respectively and for their several 
and respective heirs executors administrators and representatives 
covenant grant declare and agree with and to the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns 
in manner Following (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding 
any act deed matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them 
had made done committed willingly or willingly omitted or suffered 
to the contrary they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun 
Roy at the time of the sealing and delivery of these presents are 
or one of them is lawfully rightfully and absolutely seized in their 
or his demesne as of Fee in their or his own right and to their or his 
own use of the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned and intended to he hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as of in 
and for a good sure perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance 
in fee simple in possession and in severalty without any Condition 
Contingent Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use 
or uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which can or 
may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber defeat prejudi- 
cially affect or make void the same or defeat determine abridge or 
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vary the uses or trusts hereby declared and expressed and also that 
thay the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy (for and notwith- 
standing any such act daed matter or thing as aforesaid) or some of 
them now have in themselves one of them hath in himself full power and 
Lawful and Absolute Authority by these presents to grant bargain 
sell release and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditament 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances and the possession reversion and 
inheritance thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore and their heirs to the 
uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore expressed or declared of and concerning the same 
according to the True intent and meaning these presents and further 
that said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises with their rights members and appurtenances shall from 
time to time and at all times hereafter remain continne and be 
to the use upon the Trusts and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared or expressed concerning the same and shall 
and lawfully may be peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed and 
applied and appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance 
claim demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagsih 
and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their 
heirs representatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claiming or to claim or possessing any estate right title trust or 
interest of in to or out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them and that free 
and clear and clearly and absolutely acquitted exonerated and 
discharged or otherwise by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth 
Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammo- 
hun Roy or any or either of them theiror any or either of their 
Heirs executors administrators and representatives well and sufficiently 
saved harmless and kept indemnified of from and against all and all 
manner of former and other gifts grants bargains Sales Leases 
Mortgages uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates titles charges 
and other incumbraces whatsoever had made done committed created 
suffered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy 
Prassunocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohoun 
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Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their heirs or 
representatives Or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfully 
claiming or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law or in 
Equity from through under or in trust for them or any or either of 
them or with their or any or either of their consent privity or 
procurement or acts means or defaults and moreover that the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or their heirs and 
representatives and all and every other person or persons whomsover 
now or hereafter lawfully equitably and rightfully claiming or 
possessing any estate right title use trust or interest either at Law 
or in Equity of into upon or out of the said messuage land tenements 
hereditaments and premises mentioned or intended to be hereby 
granted and released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them shall and 
will from time to time and at all times hereafter at the reasonable 
request of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy aud 
Ramanauth Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs 
of the survivor of their or his assigns make do acknowledge suffer 
execute and perfect all and every such further and other lawful and 
reasonable acts things deeds conveyances and assurances in the Law 
whatsoever for the further better more perfectly absolutely and 
satisfactorily granting conveying releasing confirming and assuring 
the said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises mentioned to be hereby granted and released and every part 
and parcel thereof and the possession reversion and inheritance of 
the same with their and every of their appurtenances unto the said 
Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or 
other the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for 
the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared and expressed as by the said Trustees and 
Trustee or his or their council learned in the Law shall be reasonably 
devised or advised and required so as such further assurance or 
assurances contain or imply in them no further or other Warranty or 
Covenants on the part of the person or persons who shall be required to 
make or execute the same then for or against the acts deeds omissions 
or defaults of him her or them or his her or their heirs executors 
administrators and so that he she or they be not compelled or com- 
pellable to go or travel from the usual place of his her or their 
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respective abode for making or executing the same In witness 
whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto subscribed 
and set their hands and seals the day and Year first within written. 
Dwarkanauth Roy Tagore. 
Callynauth Roy. 
Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 
: Sri Ramchandra Vidyavagish 
(Stqned in Bengali). 
Rammohun Roy. 
Boycontonauth Roy. 
Radapersatid Roy. 


Ramananth Tagore. 
Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 


aforesaid in the presence of 
J. Fountain 

Atty. at Law. 

Ramgopaul Day. 
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My pear Frienp, 


In conformity with the wish, you have frequently expressed, that 
I should give you an outline of my life, I have now the pleasure to 
give you the following very brief sketch :— 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down 
to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and forty years ago 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandisement. 
His descendants ever since have followed his example, and, according 
to the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising 
to honour and sometimes falling; sometimes rich and sometimes 
poor; sometimes excelling in success, sometimes miserable through 
disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal 
order by profession as well as by birth, and of a family than which 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day uniformly adhered to alife of religious observances and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquility of mind to the excitements of 
ambition, and all the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

In comformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, these being 
indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the 
Mahommedan princes; and agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the theolo- 
gical works written in it, which contain the body of Hindoo literature, 
law and religion. 

* Miss Carpenter thus introduced this Autobiographical Sketch into her book, ‘The 
Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy’ :-— 

“ The following letter from Rammohun Roy himself first appeared in the ‘Atheneum,’ 
and in the ‘Literary Gazette ;’ from one or other of which it was copied into various 
newspapers. It was written just before he went to France. It was probably designed 
for some distinguished person who had desired him to give an outline of his history ; 
and he adopted this form for the purpose. The letter may be considered as addressed 
to his friend, Mr. Gordon, of Calcutta.” 

Miss Collet calls it “the spurious ‘autobiographical letter’ published by Sandford 
Arnot in the Atheneum of October 5, 1833."—Eb. 
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When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling 
in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. 
This, together with my known sentiments on that subject, having 
produced a coolness between me and my immediate kindred, I 
proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, 
chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a 
feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the British power in 
India. When I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, 
and restored me to his favour; after which I first saw and began to 
associate with Europeans, and soon after made myself tolerably 
acquainted with their laws and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their conduct, 
I gave up my prejurlice against them, and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants ; and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with the Brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my interference with their 
custom of burning widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and 
increased their animosity against me; and through their influence with 
my family, my father was again obliged to withdraw his countenance 
openly, though his limited pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

. After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry with 
still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing, now 
established in India, I published various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages. This raised such a 
feeling against me, that I was at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to which they 
belong, I always feel grateful. 

The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not that of 
opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it; and I endeavoured 
to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice 
of their ancestors, and the principles of the ancient books and autho- 
rities which they profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the 
violence of the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several 
highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and others, 
began to adopt the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain by personal 
observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, customs, 
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religion, and political institutions. I refrained, however, from carry- 
ing this intention into effect until the friends who coincided in 
my sentiments should be increased in number and strength. My 
expectations having been at length realised, in November, 1830, I 
embarked for England, as the discuysion of the East India Company’s 
charter was expected to come on, by which the treatment of the 
natives of India, and its future government, would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King in Council, against 
the abolition of the practice of burning widows, was to be heard 
before the Privy Council; and his Majests the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring beture the authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the East India Company. I 
accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831. 

I hope you will excuse the brevity of this sketch, as I have no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 


I remain, &c., 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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INTRODUCTION.* 


ee 


SevERAL of mv friends having expressed a wish to be possessed of 
copies of my Translation of the Vedas, and Controversies with those 
Brahmans who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for republi- 
cation such of those tracts as I could find, either among my own 
papers or those of my friends who happened to have brought them 
from India, and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

T feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or properly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unknown) to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his own notions: whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and perverts the true course of the intellect to vain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
human imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi- 
dually, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, they affirm, to 
lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the universe. The same Vedas represent rites and external worship 
addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capacity; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, 
benevolence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, July 23, 1832. 


P.S —In all the following Tianslations, except the Cena Upanishad, the mode of 
spelling Sanskrit words in English, adopted by Dr. J B Gilchrist, has been observed 


’ This Introduction appears in the * Translation of veveral principal Books, Passages, 
and Texts of the Veds, and of some controversial works on Brahmunjcal Theology’ 
which Rammohun Roy published in London in 1832,—Ep. 
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Tut Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
appointed in February, 1831, and re-appointed in June to consider. 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Raja Rammoliun Roy 
to appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his 
evidence in the form of successive ‘‘ Communications to the Board of 
Control,” which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were 
published by him in a separate volume, entitled Hxposition of the 
practical operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, ete. 
We have omitted the map which the author aunexed to this 
volume.—Ebp. 
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Inptia, anciently called the “ Bharata Varsha’ after the name of 
a monarch called “‘ Bharata’’t is bounded on its south by the sea; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountains 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan; on the north by a lofty and 
extensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet ; and on the 
west partly by ranges of mountains, separating India from the ancient 
Persia, and extending towards the Western Sea, above the mouth of 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the Sth and 
35th degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of 
east longitude. 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
individual princes, who, though politically independent of, and 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and 
commonly observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in the 
Sanskrit language, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land 


* “ Varsha " imphes a large tract of continent, cut off from other countries by natural 
boundaries, such as oceans, mountains, or extensive deserts. 

+ “ Bharata” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung from the 
“ Indu-Vansa “ or the lunar race. 

+The boundary mountains are inter1upted on the east between 90’ and 91° E. and 
lat. 26° and 27’ N. Hence the countries to the east of the Brahmaputra, as Assam, Ava, 
Siam. &e. as tar as 102’ E. long are by some authors considerd as pat of India, though 
beyond its natural limits; and by European writers usually called “ India beyond the 
Ganges.” ‘There, relics of Sanskrit literature, and 1remams of Hindu temples are still 
found. Other ancient wnters, however, considered these countries as attached to China, 
the inhabitants having greater resemblance to the Chinese in features. 

The western boundary mountains are in hke mauner broken at long. 70° East, and at 
lat. 54° North. Consequently the countries beyond that natural lmit, such as Cabul 
and Candahar, are supposed by some to be included in India, and by others in Persia. 
But many Hindu antiquities still exist there to corroborate the former notion.—Not only 
the northern boundary mountains of India, but also those mountains which form the 
eastern and western limits of it, are by the ancient writers on India, termed Himalaya, 
and considered branches of that great chain. ‘ In the north direction is situated the 
prince of mountains, the ‘immortal Himalaya’ which immersing both in the eastern and 
western seas, stands on earth asa standard of measure (or line of demarcation)”. 


~—~Kalidasa. 
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are separated from each other by rivers, or hills, or sometimes by 
imaginary lines of demarcation. 

The part styled “the civilized,” in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.” 

The first is called “the civilized and sacred land;”’+ which, 
extending from the banks of the Indus at 34° north and 72°25 east, 
in a south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26°30 north and 87°30 east, lies between this line and 
the northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22° north 
and 73° east, to 25° north and 87° 30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, 
Benares, the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north 
side of the Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India. The 


second division is named merely “ the civilized land,” and is situated 
between the eastern and western coasts, terminating towards the east 
at the mouth of the Ganges, about 22° north, and 87°30) east, and 
on the west towards the mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22° north, 


—_ 


and 72° 30. east, comprehending the large province of Gujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the limits of the civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bharata Varsha, are declared to have been chiefly 


inhabited by Mlechchhas, or barbarians, and were therefore called 
barbarous countries. + 


In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 


* Manu, the most ancient authority, thus defines their limits. ‘ The lands lying as 
far as the eastern and as far as the western oceans, and between the mountains just men- 
tioned (Himalaya and Vindhyza) are known to the wise by the name of “Aryavarta’’ or the 
land inhabited by respectable people.” Ch. IL, v 22 

In his translation of this pasxage, Sor Wilian Jones, by omitting to refer to the 
commentary, which substitutes the copulative Sanskrit particle ‘Cha ” for “ ba,” has thus 
translated this passage: ‘‘ As far as the eastern und as far as the western oceans, between 
the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which the wise have named Aryavarta.” 
This rendered the description obscure, if nut wholly unintelligible ; since the countries lying 
between these two ranges of mountains. are scarcely situated between the eastern and 
Western seas. 

+ Because this division includes within it the tract which is called the Sae:ed Land, 
situated to the north of Delhi, thus described by Manu: ‘“ Between the two divine rivers 
Saraswati and Drishadwati, les the tract of land which the sages have named 
Brahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods " 

t A country, where the distinction of the four classes (Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
and Sudra) is not observed, is known as ‘ Mlechchha Desa’ or * barbarous country, ” as 
ugqoted by Raghunandana. 
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of numerous princes hostile towards each other,* and owing to the 
successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroy- 
ing every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was 
at different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire f for nearly 
two centuries (with the exception of about srxteen years), under a 
variety of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon, 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their 
dynasty, rather than on sound policy and military valor. Not 
only their crowns, but their lives also, depended on the good 
will of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of the 
sovereign power, and each sought his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, all the southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the pos- 
session of the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred 
to British possession from the rule of a number of the rebellious 

“Compare the feeble state of Persia when ruled by several independent princes, 
with the formidable power she enjoyed when consolidated under the empire of the Sujfis. 
Direct your attention to a still nearer country, I mean England: and compare the 


consequences formeily arising fiom her divided resources, with her present state of 
elevation under the subsisting union. 

t It may be considered as consisting of the following twenty provinces : Delhi, Lahore, 
Cashmere, Cabul, Candahar, Ajmere, Multan, Gujrat, Agra, Oudh, Allahabad, Behar, 
Bengal, Orissa, Malwah, Khandesh, Berar, Aurungabad, Golconda, Bejapoor 
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the river Sutlej has fallen into the hands of Runjeet Singh, the chief 
of a tribe commonly called Sikhs. 

\Kbar the Second, present heir and representative of the imperial 
house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of “ King of Delhi,” 
without either royal prerogative or power. 

Runjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and Eastern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles ; judicious in the discharge of public duties, and 
affable in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional govern- 
ment being entirely foreign tu his mind, he has necessarily followed 
the same system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing 
in the country. The government he has established, although it be 
purely military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of respect- 
able English merchants (commonly known by the name of the 
Honourable East India Company) first obtained their Charter of 
Privileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to carry on 
trade with the East Indies; and with respect to the particulars of 
their success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), 
and from several of his successors permission to establish commercial 
factories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privi-~ 
leges in that country; with relation further to their conquests, which 
commencing about the middle of the 18th century have extended 
over the greater part of India, —conquests principally owing to the 
dissensions and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and 
chiefs, as well as to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modern 
improvements in the art of war, combined with the powerful assistance 
afforded to the Company by the naval and military forces of the 
crown of England,—I refer the reader to the modern histories of 
India,* such particulars and details being quite foreign to the object 
which I have for the present in view. 

The government of England, in the meantime, received frequent 
intimations of the questionable character of the means by which their 
acquisitions had been obtained and conquests achieved, and of the 

* Bruce’s Annals; Anderson's History of Commerce in MePherson’s Annals; Sir 
Thomas Roe's Journal and Letters; Raynal’s East and West Indies ; Orme’s Historical 
fragments, and on the Government and people of Hindostan: Dow's History; Malcolm’s 


Sketch of the political History of India; Ditto, Central India; and Mill's History of 
British India. 
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abuse of power committed by the Company’s servants,” who were sent 
out to India from time to time to rule the territory thus acquired ; 
and the impression in consequence was that the immense, or rather 
incalculable, distance, between India and England, impeding inter- 
course between the natives of the two countries, and the absence 
of efficient local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s 
executive officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential 
employers in England, might lead many of them to neglect or violate 
their duties and bring reproach on the national character. Under 
these apprehensions the British Parliament in 1773, by 15th Geo. 
111, commonly called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial 
acquisitions by conquest or treaty belony to the state, directed that all 
correspondence connected with their civil or military government 
should be submitted to the consideration of the Ministers; and 
subsequently in 1784, (by act 24th Geo. III. cap. 25) a Board of 
Commissioners was established by the crown as a control over the 
East India Company and the executive officers in India. The Board 
consists of a president, who usually hasa seat in the British cabinet, 
and of several members, honorary and otherwise, with a secretary and 
other requisite subordinate officers. This institution has answered 
the purpose as far regards subjects of a general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the 
executive officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed 
nature—European and Asiatic. The established usages of the country 
were for the most part adopted as the model of their conduct, in the 
discharge of political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modifica- 
tion at the discretion of the Ineal authority. In addition to the 
exercise of the sovereign power, power declared through policy to 
have been vested in them by the throne of Delhi, they continued to 
act in their commercial capacity with greater success than previous 
to their sovereignty.t In consideration of the extensive territories 
acquired by the Company in different parts of India, they deemed it 
advisable to establish three governments at the three presidencies of 
twenty-four in number, culled the “Directors,” first elected in 1709, and invested by the 
general body of the company with the power of managing their territorial possessions in 
India, as well as their commeice in the East and West. 

ft The monopoly of salt has proved un immense source of revenue to them. Besides 


the factories of opium, silk, cloth. &ce . have been established in many places favourably 
situated for commerce. 
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Bengal, Madras and Bombay; the two latter being, since, 1773, 
subordinate to the first in matters of a political nature. 


The Marquis of Cornwallis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of government in Bengal in 1786.* He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material 
changes in every department, particularly in the revenue and 
judicial systems. These changes approximating to the institutions 
existing in England, are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly 
reduced to practice. 


As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body of this treatise gives a particular account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 


From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive though 
partial, practical observation in regard to some of them, I felt 
impressed with the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously 
encouraged and knowledge widely diffused; that mechanics were 
almost in astate of perfection, and polities in daily progress ; that 
moral duties were, on the whole, observed with exemplary propriety 
notwithstanding the temptations incident to a state of high and huxu- 
rious refinement ; and that religion was spreading, even amid scepti- 
cism and false philosophy. 

I was im consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit the Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeeded in 
surmounting the obstacles to my purpose, principally of a domestic 
nature ; and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 
1830, I arrived m England on the 8th of April following. The 
particulars of my voyage and travels will he found in a Journal which 
I intend to publish ; together with whatever has appeared to me most 
worthy of remark and record in regard to the intelligence, riches and 
power, manners, customs, and especially the female virtue and 
excellence existing in this country. 


* Since the formation of the Board of Commissioners for 
Crown has exercised the right of selection inregard to the 
nominated by the Company. 


the affairs of India, the 
Governor-General to be 
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The question of the renewal of the Honorable East India Company's 
Charter* being then under the consideration of the Government, and 
various individuals connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 
of that country, to deliver my evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, I 
deem it proper to publish it im a separate form, for the purpose of 
prefixing these preliminary explanations, and of accom panying it with 
notes and replies to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions 


modifications, for a period of twenty years, and consequently expires in 1833, unless 
previously renewed 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON THE 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Question. Hare you observed the operation of the Judicial 
System in India? 

Answer. I have long turned my attention towards the subject, 
and possess a general acquaintance with the operation of that system, 
more particularly from personal experience in the Bengal presidency, 
where I resided. 

2. Q. Do you think that the system hitherto acted upon is cal- 
culated to secure justice ? 

A. The judicial system established in 1793, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was certainly well adapted to the situation of the country, and to 
the character of the people as wellas of the Government, had there 
been a sufficient number of qualified Judges to discharge the judicial 
office, under a proper code of laws. 

3. Q. Explain particularly in what points you consider the 
practical operation of the system defective. 

A. In the want of a sufficient number of judges and magistrates, 
in the want of adequate qualification in many of them to discharge 
the duty in foreign languages, and in the want of a proper code of 
laws, by which they might be easily guided. 

4.Q. Can you explain what evils result from the want of a 
greater number of judges? 

A. lst: The courts being necessarily few in number in comparison 
to the vast territories under the British rule, many of the inhabitants 
are situated at so great a distance from them, that the poorer classes 
are in general unable to go and seek redress for any injury, parti- 
cularly those who may be oppressed by their wealthier neighbours, 
possessing great local influence. 2ndly: The business of the courts 
is so heavy that causes often accumulate to such an extent, that many 
are necessarily pending some years before they can be decided ; an 
evil which is aggravated by subsequent appeals from one court to 
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another, attended with further delay and increased expense. By this 
state of things wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent and 
oppressed in the same proportion discouraged, and often reduced 
to despair. 3rdly: Such a mass of business transacted in foreign 
languages being too much for any one individual, even the ablest 
and best-intentioned judge, may be disheartened at seeing before 
him a file of causes which he can hardly hope to overtake ; and he 
may therefore be thus induced to transfer a great part of the business 
to his native officers, who are not responsible, aud who are so meanly 
paid for their services, that they may be expected to consult their own 
interests. 

d. Q. Wall you inform us ahat evils arise from the want of due 
qualification in the judges ? 

A. It is but justice to state that many of the judicial officers 
of the company are men of the highest talents, as well as of 
strict integrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, 
not being familiar with the laws of the people over whom they 
are called to administer justice by these laws, and the written 
proceedings of the court, answers, replies, rejoinders, evidence 
taken, and documents produced, being all conducted in a language 
which is foreign to them, they must either rely greatly on the inter- 
pretation of their native officers, or be guided by their own surmises 
or conjectures. In the one case, the cause will be decided by those who 
in point of rank and pay are so meanly situated, and who are not 
responsible to the government or public for the accu 
decision ; in the other case, a decision founded on conjecture must 
be very liable to error. Still, I am happy to observe that there are 


some judicial officers, though very few in number, whose judgment 
and knowledge of the native lan 


do n0t involve much intricac 


racy of the 


the administration 
code of laws ? 

r to year by the local 
uctions to the courts, are 
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number of different books of-various and sometimes doubtful authority, 
the judges, as to law points, depend entirely on the interpretations of 
their native lawyers, whose conflicting legal opinions have introduced 
great perplexity into the administration of justice. 

7. Q. Is there any other impediment to the fair administration 
of justice besides these you have stated ? 

A. The first obstacle to the administration of justice is, that its 
administrators and the persons among whom it is administered have 
no common language. 2ndly, That owing partly to this cause and 
also in a great measure to the difference of manners, &c., the com- 
munication between these two parties is very limited ; in consequence 
of which the judges can with the utmost difficulty acquire an adequate 
knowledge of the real nature of the grievances of the persons seeking 
redress, or of the real character and validity of the evidence hy which 
their claims are supported or opposed. 3rdly, That there is not the 
same relation between the native pleaders and the judge as between 
the British bar and the bench. 4thly, The want of publicity owing 
to the absence of reports and of a public press, to take notice of the 
proceedings of the courts in the interior: consequently there is no 
superintendence of public opinion to watch whether the judges attend 
their courts once a day or once a week, or whether they attend to 
business six hours or one hour a day, or their mode of treating the 
parties, the witnesses, the native pleaders or law officers, and others 
attending the courts—as well as the principles on which they conduct 
their proceedings and regulate their decisions ; or whether in fact they 
investigate and decide the causes themselves, or leave the judicial 
business to their native officers and dependants. (In pointing out the 
importance of the fullest publicity being afforded to judicial proceed- 
ings by means of the press, I have no reference to the question of a 
free press, for the discussion of local politics, a point on which I do 
not mean to touch.) 5thly, The great prevalence of perjury, arising 
partly from the frequency with which oaths are administered in 
the courts, having taken from them the awe with which they 
were formerly regarded, partly from the judges being often unable 
to detect impositions in a foreign language, and to discriminite nicely 
the value of evidence amongst a people with whom they have in 
general so little communication ; and partly from the evidence being 
frequently taken, not by the judge himself but by his native officers 
(Amlahs), whose good will is often secured beforehand by both 
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parties, so that they may not endeavour te detect their false evidence 
by a strict examination. Under these circumstances the practice of 
perjury has grown so prevalent that the facts sworn to by the different 
parties in a suit are generally directly opposed to each other, so that 
it has become almost impossible to ascertain’ the truth from their 
contradictory evidence. 6thly, That the prevalence of perjury has 
again introduced the practice of forgery to such an extent as to render 
the administration of justice still more intricate and perplexing. 
7thly, The want of due publicity being given to the regulations 
which stand at present in place of a code of laws. From their being 
very voluminous and expensive, the community generally have not 
the means of purchasing them ; nor have they a sufficient opportunity 
of consulting or copying them in the judicial and revenue offices 
where they are kept. As these are usually at a distance from the 
populous parts of the town, only professional persons or parties 
engaged in suits or official business are in the habit of attending 
these offices. Sthly, and lastly, Holding the proceedings in a language 
foreign to the judges, as well as to the parties and to the witnesses. 

8. Q. In what language are the proceedings of the courts con- 
ducted ? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the 
former Muhammadan rulers, of whom this was the court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges, the parties, and the witnesses su ficiently well 
acquainted with that language to understand the proceedings readily ? 

A. J have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some of the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
conversant with that language. 

10. Q. Would it be advantageous to substitute the En 
age in the courts, instead of the Persian ? 

A. The English language would have the advantage of being 
the vernacular language of the judges. With regard to the native 
inhabitants, it would no doubt, in the meantime, have the same 
disadvantage as the Persian; but its gradual introduction in the 
courts would still, notwithstanding, prove ultimately beneficial to 
them by promoting the study of English. 

ll. Q. Does the native bar assist the judge, and form a check on 
the accuracy of the decisions ? 

A. Itisno doubt intended to answer this most y 
and does so to some extent; but, from the cause all 
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(Ans. 7, No. 3), not to the extent that is necessary to secure the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

12. Q. Do the judges treat the native pleaders with the consider- 
ation and respect due to their office? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior courts with the 
consideration due to their office. 

13. Q. To what do you attribute it that the bar is not treated with 
respect ? 

A. The native pleaders are so unfortunately situated from there 
being such a great distance between them and the judges who belong 
to the rulers of the country, and from not being of the same 
profession, or of the same class as the judges, and having no 
prospect of promotion as English barristers have, that they are treated 
as an inferior caste of persons. 

14. Q. Do not the native judicial officers employed under the 
gudge assist him in his proceedings ? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. What kind of assistance do they render to the judge? 

A. They read the proceedings, viz. bill (darkh’ast, or arzi), 
answers, replies, rejoinders, and other papers produced in the court ; 
they write the proceedings and depositions of the witnesses ; and very 
often, on account of the weight of business, the judge employs them 
to take the depositions of the witnesses; sometimes they make 
abstracts of the depositions and other long papers, and lay them 
before the judge for his decision. 

16. Q. Are they made responsible with the judge for the 
proceedings held? 

A. They are responsible to the judge, but not to the government 
or the public. 

17. Q. Ave not the judges assisted also by Hindu and 
Muhammedan lawyers, appointed to act as interpreters of the 
law ? 

A. They are: learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courts to give their opinion on the Hindu and Muhammedan 
law points which may arise in any case. 

18, Q. Are natives of the country empowered to decide causes of 
any description? 

A. Yes: there are native Munsifs, or commissioners, for the 
decision of small debts ; and Sudder Ameens who are authorised to 
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try causes under five hundred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moveable property. 

19. Q. Are they qualified to discharge the duties entrusted to 
them ? 

A. Many of them are fully qualified ; and if proper care can be 
taken in the selection, all the situations might be filled with well- 
qualified persons. 

20. Q. What ts your opinion of the general character and con- 
duct of the judges in their official capacity as such ? 

A. I am happy to state that in my humble opinion the judicial 
branch of the service is at present almost pure; and there are among 
the judicial servants of the Company gentlemen of such distinguished 
talents, that from their natural abilities, even without the regular 
study of the law, they commit very few, if any, errors in the admi- 
nistration of justice. Others are not so well gifted, and must 
therefore rely more on the representations of their native officers, and 
being free from any local check on their public conduct, their 
regularity, attention to business, and other judicial habits, are not 
equal to the wishes of their employers, nor caleulated to give general 
satisfaction. 

21. Q. Do they borrow money to any extent from the natives ? 

A. Formerly they borrowed to a great amount: at present this 
practice is discouraged. 

22. Q. Why are the natives prevailed upon to lend to the judges 
and other civilians, money to such an extent ? 

A. Natives not having any hope of attaining direct consideration 
from the Government by their merits or exertions, are sometimes 
induced to accommodate the civil servants with money, by the hope of 
securing their patronage for their friends and relatives, the judges and 
others having many situations directly or indirectly in their gift ; some- 
times by the hope of benefiting by their friendly disposition whe the 
natives have estates under their jurisdiction ; and semetimes to avoid 
incurring the hostility of the judge, who, by Regulation IX of oe 
empowered not only to imprison, but inflict corporal punishment. b a 
own authority under certain legal pretences on any native oi 2 ) 
his respectability may be. i ene 

23. Q. What 1s your opinion of the judicial character and 
conduct of the Hindu and Muhammedan lawyers attached to the 
courts ? 
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A. Among the Muhammadan lawyers I have met with some 
honest men. The Hindu lawyers are in general not well spoken 
of, and they do not enjoy much of the confidence of the public. 

24. Q. What is your opinion of the official character and 
conduct of the subordinate native judicial officers ? 

A. Considering the trifling salaries which they enjoy, from 10, 
20, 30, or 40 rupees to 100 rupees a month (the last being the 
allowance of the head native officer only), and the expenses they 
must incur, in supporting some respectability of appearance, besides 
maintaining their families; (the keeping of a palankeen alone must 
cost the headman a sum of between 20 and 30 rupees per month), 
and considering also the extent of the power which they must 
possess, from their situations and duties as above explained (Q. 15.), 
and the immense sums involved in the issue of causes pending in 
the courts, it is not to be expected that the native officers, having 
such trifling salaries, at least many of them, should not avail 
themselves sometimes of their official influence, to promote their 
own interests. 

25. Q. What is your opinion of the professional character and 
conduct of the pleaders ? 

A. Many pleaders of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are men of the 
highest respectability and legal knowledge, as the judges are very 
select in their appointment, and treat them ina way which makes them 
feel that they have a character to support. Those of the provincial 
courts of appeal are also generally respectable, and competent to the 
discharge of their duties. In the Zillah courts some respectable 
pleaders may also be met with, but proper persons for that office are 
not always very carefully selected ; and in general, I may observe, that 
the pleaders are held in a state of too much dependence by the judges, 
particularly in the inferior courts, which must incapacitate them from 
standing up firmly in support of the rules of the court. 

26. Q. Is bribery and corruption ever practised in the judicial 
department, and to what extent ? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent native inha- 
bitants generally confidence in the purity of the Company’s courts and 
the accuracy of their decisions: and have the native community 
confidence in the integrity of the subordinate judicial officers ? 
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A. Whilst such evils exist as I have above noticed, in my reply 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, the respect- 
able and intelligent native inhabitants cannot be expected to have 
confidence in the general operation of the judicial system. 

29. Q. Arethe judges influenced in their decision by their native 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in the native languages, and 
in the Regulations of government, must necessarily be very much 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those who dislike to 
undergo the fatigue and restraint of business, which to Europeans is 
still more irksome in the sultry climate of India. 

30. Q. Can you suggest any mode of removing the several defects 
you have pointed out in the judicial system ? : 

A. As European judges in India are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactorily, independent of native assist- 
ance, from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the languages, 
manners, customs, habits, and practices of the people, and as the 
natives who possess this knowledge have been long accustomed to 
subordination and indifferent treatment, and consequently bave not the 
power of commanding respect from others, unless joined by Europeans, 
the only remedy which exists, is to combine the knowledge and 
experience of the native with the dignity and firmness of the European. 
This principle has been virtually acted upon and reduced to practice 
since 1793, though in an imperfect manner, in the constitution of the 
courts of circuit, in which the Mufti (native assessor) has a voice with 
the judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with him on 
the bench. This arrangement has tolerably well answered the purpose 
of government, which has not been able to devise a better system ina 
matter of such importance as the decision of questions of life and death, 
during the space of forty years though it has been continually altering 
the systems in other branches. It is my humble opinion, therefore 
that the appointment of such native assessors should be red uced to . 
regular system in the civil courts. They should be appointed by 
government for life, at the recommendation of the Sudder Dewan 
Adawlut, which should select them carefully, with a view to feed 
character and qualifications, and allow them to hold their situations 
during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 to 400 rupees 
per mensem. They should be responsible to the government as well 
as to the public for their decisions, in the same manner as the Kuropean 
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judges, and correspond directly with the judicial secretary. A casting 
voice should be allowed to the European judge, in appointing the native 
officers, in case of difference of opinion ; the native assessor, however, 
having aright to record his dissent. These assessors should be selected 
out of those natives who have been already employed for a period of 
not less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (Zillah Court 
Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial department.* 

Par. 2. This measure would remove the evils pointed out in the 
answers to Q. 5 and to Q. 7, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5, 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as well as 
provide against the evils referred to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of justice 
efficient and as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to remove 
the possibility of any undue influence which a native assessor might 
attempt to exercise on the bench under a European judge of insufficient 
capacity, as well as todo away the vexatious delays and grievous 
suffering attending appeals, it is necessary to have recourse to trial 
by jury, as being the only effectual check against corruption, which, 
from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, has 
become so notoriously prevalent in India. This measure would be 
an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 5 
and 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 6, 8, and also in the replies to Query 4, 
Nos. 2 and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Par. 4. With a view to remove the evils arising from want of 
publicity of the Regulations, as noticed in No. 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three copies in each of the principal native languages 
used in that part of the country should be kept in a building in the 
populous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a 
small salary, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and 
copy them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this 
would not amount to two pounds a month for each station, and the 
benefits of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In order to remedy the evils arising from the distance 
of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. 1,I beg to suggest 
as follows: The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners for 
the decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or im- 
moveable property, are at present stationed at the same place where 
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‘ceedings hitherto generally held in that language would be familiar to them. 
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the zillah judge holds his court, and plaints are at first laid before 
the judge, who turns them over to one of these commissioners at his 
own discretion ; consequently they afford no remedy for the great 
distance of the courts from many under their jurisdiction, as this. 
often embraces a circle of 60 or 80 miles. I therefore propose that 
these Sudder Ameens should be stationed at proportionate distances 
in different parts of the district, so that suitors may not have to travel 
far from their homes to file their bills and afterwards to seek and 
obtain justice; and that one of the assistants of the judge should be 
stationed in a central position which might enable him (without any 
additional charge to government as I shall hereafter show) to visit 
and personally superintend these Ameens, when the judge's station 
is on or near the border of his district. If it is otherwise situated, 
one of the assistants of the judge may remain at the head station 
with the judge, and superintend the commissioners nearest to him, 
while another assistant being stationed at an appropriate distance, 
may superintend those who are more remotely situated from the first 
assistant. There will thus be as complete a check over them as under 
the present system, and justice will be brought home to the doors of a 
great majority of the inhabitants of each district, since causes under 
500 rupees are exceedingly numerous in every Zillah or City Court. 
Par. 6. These assistants may, at the same time, be very usefully 
employed in checking the dreadfully increasing crime of forgery, by 
which the course of justice is now so very much impeded in the 
judicial courts. Written documents of a diametrically opposite 
nature are, as is well known, constantly laid before these courts, 
and serve to confound justice and perplex a conscientious bench. 
Therefore under the proposed system of assistant judges’ courts. 
in two different quarters of a district, J would recommend, as highly 
necessary and expedient to check materially the practice of forgery, 
that parties to any deed should be required, in order to render the 
same valid, to produce it in open court before the nearest assistant 
judge, within a certain number of days from the time of its execution. 
This rule should apply* to all sorts of deeds, contracts and agreements 
regarding property above 100 rupees in value, such as wills and bills 
of sale, &c., and money bonds for debts payable at a certain period. 
beyond six months, and upon receiving a fee of from one to two rupees, 


* By Regulation XAXAVI of 1793, the registering of deeds is authorised, but left 
in the option of the parties. 
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acoording to its importance, the assistant judge, after ascertaining the 
identity of the parties in open court, should immediately affix his 
signature as withess to the deed and retain a copy of the same im a 
book of record kept on purpose, duly authenticated and marked to 
prevent the possibility of interpolation, or any other species of fraud. 
The sum above allowed as a fee on registering, with a small fixed 
charge per page for retaining a copy, would be more than sufficient to 
remunerate any extra trouble attending the duty and the labour of 
transcribing. Toinduce the proprietors of land and other respectable 
persons to appear without reluctance in open court on such occasions, 
they should be invariably treated with the respect due to their rank. 
Further to encourage the public to have papers registered, and to 
satisfy the government that no improper delay takes place in registering 
them, as well as to prevent the copyists from extorting perquisites, a 
book should be kept in which the party presenting a paper should in 
open court enter a memorandum of the day and hour on which he 
presented it for registration, and of the day and hour when it was 
produced and returned to him. This system would materially remedy 
the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, No. 6. 

Par. 7. The assistant judges should also receive appeals from 
the Sudder Ameens, and try them in conjunction with a native 
assessor appointed by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on a salary 
smaller than that of the judges’ assessor, that is, perhaps not exceed- 
ing 200 rupees a month. In the event of difference of opinion 
between the assessor and the assistant judge on any case, it should 
be appealable to the Zillah judge, whose decision should be final ; and 
as the Sudder Ameens are now paid from the duties on the stamps 
used and the fees received on the papers filed, so the assistant judges’ 
assessor may be paid in the same manner from the fees and stamps 
imposed on the appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant judge, though not empowered to interfere 
with the police officers of the interior in the discharge of their duties, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written complaints of 
any abuse of their power from persons who feel themselves oppressed. 
by the police, and to forward the same to the head magistrate of the 
district for his investigation; as very often the poor villagers or 
peasants are oppressed by the local police officers, but despair of any 
relief, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a distance 
to the station to seek redress. 
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31. Q. Is trial by jury (or any thing resembling it) resorted to 
at present in any case? 

A. The principle of juries under certain modifications has from 
the most remote periods been well understood in this country under 
the name of Punchayet. 

32. Q. What is the difference between the Jury system and the 
Punchayet ? 

A. The Punchayet exists on a very defective plan at present, 
because the jurors (members of the Punchayet) are not regular in 
their meetings, have no power to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
unless by appealing to the court; they have no judge to preside 
at their meetings and direct their proceedings, and are not guarded 
in any manner from partiality or private influence. They are in fact 
at present only arbitrators appointed by the court with consent of the 
parties in a cause, each party nominating one arbitrator and the 


judge a third ; and sometimes both parties agree to refer the decision 
of the case to one arbitrator. 


33. Q. Why and when was the Punchayet system discouraged ? 

A. It has not been totally discouraged, but rather placed on a 
different footing. In former days it was much more important in its 
functions. It was resorted to by parties at their own option, or by 
the heads of tribes, who assumed the right of investigation and 
decision of differences; or by the government, which handed over 
causes to a Punchayet. 

34. Q. Do you really think the introduction of any system of 
Jury trial or Punchayet would be beneficial ? 

A. Undoubtedly, as shewn by the 3rd Par. of my answer to 
Question 30. Since a Punchayet composed of the intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants, under the direction of a European judge to 
preserve order, and a native judge to guard against any private 
influence, 1s the only tribunal which can estimate properly the whole 
bearings of a case, with the validity of the documentary evidence, 
and the character of the witnesses, who could have little chance of 
imposing false testimony upon such a tribunal. 

35. Q. Do you think it would be acceptable to the inhabi- 
tants? 

A. As the Punchayet even in its present very imperfect form is 
still practised by the inhabitants, it would without doubt be much 
more s0, were it reduced to a regular system, guarded by proper 
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checks, and dignified by judicial forms, which would inspire the 
whole community with higher respect and confidence for this ancient 
institution. But whatever length its popularity may go, it is the 
only system by which the present abuses consisting of perjury, 
forgery, and corruption can be removed. 

36. Q. Will you explain, in detail, the modification of the 
Punchayet-jury system which you think best suited to the circumstances 
of the country ? 

A. Iam of opinion that the Punchayet system should be adopted 
in conjunction with the plan above stated. (Q. 30.) It would be 
easy to adapt it to the object in view, without imposing any heavy 
duty on the respectable portion of the native community. Three 
jurymen, or at most five, would, I conceive, answer the purpose 
as well as a greater number, and any zillah (district) could easily 
supply a list from which these might be taken without inconvenience. 
Three times the number required for sitting on a trial should be 
summoned, and the persons actually to serve should be taken by lot, 
so that neither the judges nor the parties may be able to know before- 
hand what persons will sit on the trial of a cause. The general list of 
jarymen should be as numerous as the circumstances of the city or 
zillah (district) will admit. It should be prepared by the European 
judge at the station, and altered and amended by him from time to time 
as may seem proper and requisite. He may easily select well qualified 
juries from respectable and intelligent natives known to be versed in 
judicial subjects, who reside in considerable numbers at every station. 
A necessary concomitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the 
sole use of the vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the 
Persian language in proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered 
as possible, and the jury should be kept apart and required to decide 
without separating, as in the English courts of law. In a trial thus 
conducted the resort to appeal will cease to be useful, and for the 
purposes of justice, need only be allowed where there is a difference of 
opinion betwixt the bench and the jury. For, where judge and jury 
are unanimous, an appeal would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on the part of the 
inferior court, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

37. Q. Do you think the natives of the country qualified to 
discharge judicial functions of this nature, and from what class would 
you select the jurors ? 
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A. They are assuredly qualified, as I observed before, in answer 
to Query 19, and the jurors at present may be judiciously selected. 
from retired pleaders (wakils) and retired juicial officers, from agents 
employed by private individuals to attend the court (mukhtars) who are 
generally well qualified, and from the other intelligent and respectable 
inhabitants as above observed (Answer to Q. 30 and 36.) To avoid 
any undue bias or partiality, both parties in a suit should have a right 
of objecting to any juryman, who can be shewn to have an interest in 
the cause, or particular connection with either party. 

38. Q. Do you think the natives competent and eligible to all 
judicial situations, or only subordinate ones ? 

A. As many of them, even under the present manifold disadvan- 
tages, already discharge all the judicial functions, even the most 
arduous (see Q. 15.), it will not be very difficult, I. think, with proper 
management, to find qualified persons amongst the natives for any 
duty that may be assigned to them. Many, however, as in other 
countries, are only fit for subordinate situations. 

39. Q. What advantage do you conceive this Puuchayet-jury 
system would possess over the judicial system now established ? 

A. First, from the thorough knowlege of the native character 
possessed by such a tribunal, and of the language of the parties and 
witnesses, it would not be so liable to error in its decision. Secondly, 
the jury would be guarded from undue influence by the judge and 
his assessors. Thirdly, it would guard the assessor from the use of 
undue influence. Fourthly, it would secure the dispatch of business, 
and the prevention of delay, and of the need of appeals. The 
checking of perjury and forgery may also reasonably be hoped from 
it, besides many other advantages already pointed out. 

40. Q. Are the provineial courts of appeal conducted on the same 
principles as the district courts to which you have referred? 

A. As they are presided over by gentlemen of more experience 
and longer residence in the country, these courts are generally 
conducted with greater regularity. 

41. Q. What is the nature of the difference existiny between 
them ? 

A. Under the Bengal Presidency, in causes above 10,000 rupees, 
the action must be laid in the provincial court of appeal, and may be 
decided by one judge. This court takes cognizance also of any case 
of inferior amount below 10,000 rupees, which may be carried to it 
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by appeal from the decision of or proceedings held by, the judge 
of the city or district court, and from these provincial appeal courts, 
appeals can only be made to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, the 
highest civil tribunal. 

42. Q. Can you point out any defects in the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut, and their remedies ? 

A. Government has always been very careful in its selection 
of judges for the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, both as regards their 
ability and integrity ; and they are fully competent to remove any 
defects which may exist in the court over which they preside. _It is, 
however, highly desirable that judges of the Sudder Dewany Adaw- 
lut should have the power of issuing the writ of habeas corpus, 
on seeing sufficient grounds for the exercise of this peculiar power, 
according to the practice of the English courts. But when the 
person imprisoned is situated at a greater distance from the Sudder 
courts than fifty miles, the judges of this court, to save useless 
expense, might direct one of the circuit judges, on whom they could 
best rely, to investigate the case, and report to them. 

43. Q. What other duties are assigned to the judges of the 
provincial courts ? 

A. They are a medium of communication between the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut and the inferior courts, and are also judges of 
circuit. 

44. Q. How many provincial courts are there? 

A. There are six provincial courts in the provinces attached 
to the Bengal Presidency, viz., that of Calcutta, Dhacca, Moorshed- 
abad, Patna, Benares, and Bareilly. 

45. Q. Are not the judges of the provincial courts still judges of 
circuit ? 

A. No: they were so formerly; but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from them 
to the revenue commissioners. 

46. Q. Does any inconvenience arise from making the revenue 
commissioners also judges of circuit? 

A. Such an union of offices is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highest importance, 
being invested with the power of life and death, and imprisonment 
during life in chains, the infliction of corporal punishment, and the 
-confiscation of property. He is, besides, charged with the preserva- 
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tion of peace and good order in several extensive districts ; and it is 
morally impossible, therefore, that he can fulfil the expectation of 
Government and the public, if his attention be at the same time 
engrossed and distracted by political, commercial, or revenue trans- 
actions. In criminal suits, moreover, he labours under a peculiar 
disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar composed of persons of 
liberal education, or by a body of honest, intelligent and independent 
jurors. The former often proves of essential service to the bench in 
the king’s court, by able expositions of the law as applicable to every 
case, by great acuteness in cross-examining witnessess, and in the 
detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Par. 2. Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the circuit, one or two of them used to 
remain at the station, to attend to the necessary current business, 
while the others, (one, or sometimes two) were on circuit. But 
on the present system, the commissioner of revenue being also 
judge of circuit, when he goes on circuit, all references to him, 
by the collectors under his jurisdiction, often remain unanswered, 
and the most important matters in the revenue business are en- 
tirely suspended for months together. Although the former Moham- 
medan governments were subject to the charge of indifference 
about the administration of justice, they yet perceived the evils liable 
to arise from an union of revenue and judicial duties. No judge or 
judicial officer empowered to try capital crimes (as Cazees or Muftis), 
was ever suffered to become a collector of revenue. 

Par. 8. The separation of these two offices has also been estab- 
lished by long practice under the British government, being one of 
the leading principles of the system introduced by Lord Cornwallis. 
Accordingly those young civilians who attached themselves to the 
revenue line of the service, have advanced by successive steps in that 
line ; while those again who preferred the judicial, have been in like 
manner continued and promoted through the different grades in that 
department of public duty. Therefore, by overturning this system, a 
gentleman may now be appointed to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, who never before tried the most trivial cause; and another to 
superintend the collectors of revenue, to whose duties he has been all 
his life a stranger. Mr. H. R. Barwell, Revenue Commissioner and 
Judge of Circuit of the 24-Purgunnahs, Baraset, Jessore and Burrisal, 
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is an example of the former case; and Mr. H. Braddon, Revenue 
Commissioner and Judge of Circuit of Burdwan, Jungul Muhal, and 
Hooghly, is an instance of the latter.* 

Par. 4. The remedy I beg to propose, without further expense 
attending the establishment, is to separate the duties between two 
distinct sets of officers, and double the jurisdiction of each. By this 
arrangement each gentleman discharging one class of duties would 
find them more easy and simple, though the field embraced was more 
extensive, and the expense would be the same as under the present 
system. 

Par. 5. The duties of judges and magistrates are not so incom- 
patible as those of the judges of circuit and the commissioners of 
revenue ; but still separation of these duties is advisable on account 
of the great weight of the business in the Zillah and city courts. 
Therefore these two offices (the office of judge and that of magistrate) 
should be exercised by different individuals. However, the magis- 
trates should assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or 
orders as they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices 
of judge and magistrate are separate. 

47. Q. What delay generally takes place in the decision of causes ? 

A. In the Zillah courts a cause may be pending on an average 
about two or three years; in the courts of appeal four or five 
years; and in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut the same period. But 
if the property in dispute amount to the value of about 50,000 
rupees, so as to admit of an appeal to the king in council, the 
probable period of delay in the decision of such an appeal is better 
known to the authorities here than to myself. 

48. Q. What isthe cause of such delay ? 

A. It must be acknowledged that irregularity in attending the 
discharge of the judicial duties, and the want of proper discipline or 
control over the judicial officers are the main causes of obstruction in 
the dispatch of the judicial business; and these daily growing evils 
in every branch of the judicial establishment have, in a great 
measure, defeated the object which the government had in view in 
establishing it. For example, a bill of complaint written on stamp, 
the first paper in a suit, cannot easily be got on the file unless it be 
accompanied with some perquisite to the native recorder, whose duty 


* Vide the Directories containing the list of civil servants in Bengal. 
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it is to ascertain, first, whether the sum in dispute correspond with 
the value of the stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute 
or a week, just as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case 
is the same with respect to the issuing of the summonses prepared by 
another native officer, to command the attendance of the person sued, 
either in person or by a pleader to put in his answer. Summonses, 
subpoenas, and the processes of the provincial courts are issued against 
individuals through the judge of the district in which they reside, 
and a certain period is always allowed for serving these processes ; 
but neither are the Zillah judges, whose time is otherwise fully 
occupied, punctual in observing those subordinate duties, nor does 
the higher court, which is occupied by other important business, take 
any early notice of the expiration of the time allowed for making 
the return. The parties are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly 
understanding not only with the officers of the provincial court, but 
also with those of the Zillah or city court. Whether the defendant 
attends immediately or long after the time allowed him, or whether 
he files his answer within the regular prescribed period, or a year 
afterwards, is treated as if practically immaterial. But delay uninten- 
tionally allowed to the parties in filling the requisite papers and in 
producing their documents and witnesses, is the too frequent source 
of great abuses ; as the opportunity thus afforded by delay is embraced 
to invent stories and forge documents in support of them, to procure 
false witnesses and to instruct them in the manner that appears best 
calculated to serve the purposes in view. 

Par. 2. Moreover, some of the judges are very irregular in 
calling on causes, choosing any day and any time that suits their 
convenience to occupy the bench singly. The pleaders, being natives 
of the country, have little or no influence over the conduct of the 
judges to prevent such irregularities, and dare not hint dissatisfaction. 

Par. 3. I would suggest, with a view to remove irregularities 
originating in a want of official control, without disregard to economy, 
that the head writer in each court be required to discharge this duty 
with some extra remuneration for the same, and be made strictly 
responsible under an adequate penalty, with proper sureties for his 
conduct, liable, jointly with him, for any fine he may incur, by want 
of punctuality proved against him by either party, on complaint 


to the judge of the court, or of a superior court, or to the judicial 
secretary. 
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Par. 4. This superintendent or clerk of the papers should be 
required to place on the file in open court bills of complaint as well as 
answers and replies, &c., within the period prescribed in Regulation 
IV of 1793. These should not be admitted to the records after the 
time allowed, unless the judge, on motion publicly made, find sufficient 
reason for prolonging the period, say a week or two in particular 
cases. 

Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that no 
delay takes place in issuing summonses, subpcenas, and other process 
of the court; and that the day on which these are ordered to be 
issued, and the day on which their return is expected should be 
correctly registered in a separate book kept on purpose. 

Par. 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten- 
dent of the papers should immediately submit the circumstance to the 
notice of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose- 
eutor, the judge ought immediately to pronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed ex parte without allowing the 
neglect to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, 
the clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to 
the superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forfeiting his 
situation. A separate register of the returns should also be kept, 
as well as a register shewing the time when the defendant’s answer 
must be filed—say one month from the day when the summonses are 
served, as is the case with equity suits in Calcutta; also shewing the 
hours during which the judge may attend on public duty, and likewise 
his occasional absence from court with the alleged cause thereof. 
The superintendent should transmit monthly a copy of each register, 
with his own remarks, to government through the secretary in the 
judicial department, for its particular attention to every breach of 
regularity therein mentioned. 

Par. 7. With a view to the same end, every person who chooses 
should have a right to be present during the trial of causes in any 
court: the courts, as is generally the case at present, should be so 
constructed as to afford facilities for a considerable number of persons 
hearing and witnessing the whole proceedings: any one who chose 
should be entitled to make notes of the same and publish them, or 
cause them to be published, in any manner he may think proper for 
general information, subject to prosecution for intentional error or 
misrepresentation that might be judicially proved against him before 

17 
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a competent tribunal, and to incur such penalty as it might award. 
This measure would tend to remove the evil pointed out in answer to 
Query 7, No. 4. 

49. Q. What number of causes may be pending at onetime, and 
undisposed of in the district courts and courts of appeal? 

A. This depends partly on the comparative degree of industry 
and attention to business bestowed by the judicial officers, partly on the 
extent of the district, and amount of business within the jurisdiction 
of the respective courts. However the average number of causes 
pending may be ascertained by a reference to the registers kept, which 
are not at present accessible tome. My impression is that in some dis- 
tricts they are very numerous. But to shew how much the vigilance and 
activity of a public officer may accomplish, even in so extensive a 
district as Hooghly, I may mention that there, under Mr. D. C. 
Smith, every case is decided in the course of four, five or six months. 
In the courts of appeal the causes pending are very numerous. Con- 
scientious and active as Mr. Smith is, he is often obliged, from the 
pressure of business, judicial and magisterial, to authorise his native 
judicial officers to take the depositions of witnesses in the civil 
suits. 

50. Q. Could the number of appeal cases be reduced without any 
disadvantage ? 

A. Yes, certainly not only without disadvantage but with great 
positive advantage. Ist, By introducing a more regular system of 
filing papers and bringing on causes, as above suggested, in answer 
to Q. 48. 2nd, By the aid of ajury and joint native judge, as pro- 
posed in reply to Q. 30. 3rd, By allowing of no appeal unless when 
there is a difference of opinion in the zillah or city court in giving 
sentence, as noticed in reply to the Query 36. By these means the 
business would be at once conducted with more accuracy ; so many 
litigious suits would not occur; and there would be very little need 
of appeals to revise the decisions. 

51. Q. Hasthe right of appeal to the King in Couneil proved 
beneficial or otherwise ? 

A. Owing to the vast distance, the heavy expense, and the very 
great delay which an appeal to England necessarily involves 
owing also to the inaccuracies in the translations of the papers ee 
pared after decision and sent to this country, and to other causes, 
I think the right of appeal to the king in council is a great source of 
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evil and must continue to be so, unless a specific court of appeal be 
created here expressly for Indian appeal causes above 10,0001. At 
the same time to remove the inaccuracies above noticed, three quali- 
fied persons (a European, a Mussalman, and a Hindu) should be 
nominated joint translators, and the translations should be furnished 
within one year from the conclusion of the proceedings in India, and 
both parties should be allowed to examine the accuracy of the transla- 
tions thus prepared.* But if the appellant neglect to pay the fees of 
translation within two months after the decision, the appeal should be 
quashed. 

52. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to the rerenue 
commissioners ? 

A. They exercise a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue collectors, with powers similar to those vested in the board 
at Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners for the upper provinces. That board at Calcutta 
is now the superior authority to which an appeal may be made from 
the decisions of the present commissioners, (it is in consequence now 
generally termed the Sudder or supreme board), and thence to the 
government itself. In other words the office of commissioner isa 
subsitute for the board of revenue, but an appeal being allowed from 
the one to the other, of course there is abundance of appeals, 
and a great part of the business is thus transacted twice or thrice 
over. 

53. Q. What ts the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges 
of the circuit ? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the magistrates 
and try the higher classes of criminal causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlat, the highest 
criminal tribunal. 

54. Q. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
the discharge of another class, which seems to be of a very different 
nature ? 


* In noticing this circumstance, I by no means intend to make the least insinuation 
to the prejudice of the present translators: but make the statement from my own 
Observation of various translations, and my own experience Of the great difficulty or 
rather impracticability, of rendering accurately large masses of documents from an 
oriental tongue, and frequently a provincial dialect, mto a European language, of which 
the idioms are 90 widely different, unless the translatur be assisted by persons possessing 
peculiar vernacular knowledge of the various localities. 
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A. As above noticed (Ans. to Q. 46), while they are engaged in 
the duties of their circuit court, the reports and references from the 
revenue collectors must remain for several months unanswered ; and 
not only do the people suffer in consequence, but the public business 
stagnates, as already observed. 

55 and 56.Q. What is the nature of the functions of the judge of 
circuit, and his native law assessor? Do they afford each other 
reciprocal assistance in the discharge of their duties ? 

A. Both take cognizance of the charges brought before the 
magistrates and sent to their court; both hear the evidence and 
examine the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the decision, 
as I observed in Par. Ist, of my Ans. to Q. 30. Ina vague sense the 
Mohammedan law assessor may be considered as analagous to the jury 
in English courts, while the European judicial officer is the judge. 

57.Q. Are the judges generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? 

A. Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not expected that 
European judges should be generally competent to determine difficult 
questions of evidence among a people whose language, feelings, and 
habits of thinking and acting are so totally different from their own. 

58. Q. Are the native law assessors generally competent ? 

A. They are generally so: some of the Muftis (Mussulman law 
assessors) are men of such high honour and integrity, that they may 
be entrusted with the power of a jury with perfect safety ; and they 
are all of the most essential utility, and indeed the main instrument 
for expediting the business of the criminal courts. However highly or 
moderately qualified the European judges may have been, the business 
has been advantageously conducted through the assistance and 
co-operation of these Mohammedan assessors for a period of 40 years 
past. 

59. Q. If they should differ in opinion, what course is adopted ? 

A. The case is then referred to the Nizamut Adawlat (the highest 
criminal tribunal). 

60. Q. What course do the judges of the Nizamut Adalat adopt ? 

A. Ifthe judge of the supreme criminal court, before whom the 
referred case comes, should, after consulting with the Muftis of that 
court, concur in the opinion of the circuit judge, his decision is 
confirmed and carried into execution. But should the Sudder Nizamut 
(supreme criminal) judge differ from the opinion of the circuit judge, 
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the case is then submitted to a second, or if necessary, to a third 
Sudder Nizamut judge, and the opinion given by two Sudder judges 
against one, is final. ; 

61.Q. Are the judges of the supreme criminal court also judges 
of the highest civil court? 

A. Yes ; and very deservedly. 

62. Q. «Are they generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? ; 

A. Ihave already observed (Q. 42.) that they are highly com- 
petent. 

63. Q. As it is of the highest importance that the courts of 
circuit should be above all corruption ; can you suggest any meuns of 
improving them ? 

A. Courts which have the disposal of life and death are undoubt- 
edly of very high importance ; and I would therefore propose instead 
of only one law assessor (who stands in place of a jury) that three or 
five (at least three) law assessors should be attached to each court, 
while trials are going on. 


64. Q. From what class of men would you select the juries in 
the criminal courts ? 

A. The criminal law now established in India has been very 
judiciously founded on the Mohammedan criminal law. It has how- 
ever been so greatly modified by the acts of government from time 
to time since 1793, that it, in fact, constitudes a new system of law, 
consisting partly of its Original basis, and partly of the government 
Tegulations. But it has been made a regular study only by the 
respectable Mohammedans, who, when they attain a certain profi- 
ciency, are styled Maulvies, a term equivalent to Doctors of Law. 
Formerly two of these were attached to each court of circuit, and one 
to each district court. Of late the office of Maulvi of circuit having 
been abolished, the Maulvi or Mufti of the Zillah (district) court has 
been ordered by government to officiate as Mufti of circuit, while the 
Judge of circuit is engaged in the trial of the criminal causes of that 
district. Thus he alone, as assessor of the judge of circuit, is 
entrusted with the powers usually assigned to a jury in a British 
court; having the power of delivering his opinion on every case at 
the close of the trial. 

Par. 2. Witha view to lessen the abuse of the great power 
thus given, it is highly desirable that government should adopt the 
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following precaution: The judge of circuit previous to his departure 
for any Zillah (district) or city to try criminal causes, should summon, 
through the magistrate, one or two additional Maulvis attached to 
the adjacent courts, with a few other learned, intelligent and respect- 
able inhabitants of that district or city, to join him on his arrival 
with a moderate extra allowance for their services, and every morning 
before he takes his seat on the bench, the judge should, without 
previous intimation, direct three of them to sit with him during the 
whole trials that may come on for that day as his law assessors and 
they should be required to deliver their opinions in each case in open 
court, immediately after the close of the proceedings, without previous 
opportunity of communicating with any one whatever, on the same 
principle as an English jury : and the judge should immediately inform 
the parties of the verdict, to put an end to all intrigues. The judge 
of circuit should also be required to keep a vigilant watch over the 
proceedings of the magistrates within his jurisdiction, and to institute 
an investigation personally and on the spot, into any complaint 
preferred against them, whenever he sees sufficient ground for 
adopting this prompt measure ; and the judge of circuit only should 
have the power of inflicting corporal punishment ; not any magistrate 
as injudiciously authorised by Regulation IX of 1807, Sec. 19th. 

65. Q. What would be their duty? Precisely like that of a jury, 
or like that of the law assessors as hitherto employed ? 

A. More resembling that of the law assessors as hitherto em- 
ployed. The difference between them is not important, and the 
result would be the same. 

66. Q. Should not the jury be selected from persons of all reli- 
gious sects and divisions ? 

A. Since the criminal law has hitherto been administered by the 
Mohammedans; to conciliate this class, the assessors should still be 
selected from among them, until the other classes may have acquired 
the same qualifications, and the Mohammedans may become recon- 
ciled to co-operate with them. 

67. Q. Do you think any alteration necessary in the system of 
criminal law now established ? 

A. As the criminal laws now established are already in genera) 
very familiar to the natives, I think they may better remain in their 
present state, until the government may be able to introduce a regu- 
lar code. 
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68. Q. In what manner do you think a code of eriminal law 
could be framed suitable to the wants of the country? 

A. A code of criminal law for India should be founded as far as 
possible on those principles which are common to, and acknowledged 
by all the different sects and tribes inhabiting the country. It ought 
to be simple in its principles, clear in its arrangement, and precise 
in its definitions; so that it may be established as a standard of 
criminal justice in itself, and not stand in need of explanation by a 
reference to any other books of authority, either Mohammedan or 
Christian. It is a subject of general complaint that persons of a certain 
high rank, however profligate some of them may be, are, from political 
considerations, exempted from the jurisdiction or control of the 
courts of the law. To remedy this inconvenience, in the proposed 
code, so as to give general satisfaction, without disregarding the 
political distinctions hitherto observed, it may perhaps be expedient 
for government to order such persons to be tried by a special com- 
mission, composed of three or more persons of the same rank. This 
very regulation, when once known to them, would, in all probability, 
deter them from committing any very gross act of tyranny or outrage 
upon their dependants or others. 

69. Q. What period of time would it take to frame such a code, 
and by whom could it be done satisfactorily? 

A. It must require at least a couple of years to do it justice ; 
and it ought to be drawn up by persons, thoroughly acquainted with 
Mohammedan and Hindu law, as well as the general principles of 
British law. 

70. Q. Are the judges capable of regulating their proceedings by 
such a code of laws? 

A. At present they are not generally capable of performing their 
Judicial duties independent of the aid of the assessors; but with a 
proper code, as above supposed, they might, most of them, in no 
great period, by making it a regular study, become much more capable 
of administering justice by it than they are by the present system. 

71,72. Q. Would not the detention of the young civilians in 
England to obtain a regular legal education be injurious by delaying 
their proceeding to India for several years, at that period of life, 
when they are best capuble to acquire the native languages? Do you 
conceive that any disadvantages arise from civilians going out at an 
early age? 
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A. This is a subject which merits the deepest consideration of 
the legislature. Young men sent out at an early age, before their 
principles are fixed, or their education fully matured, with the 
prospect of the highest power, authority, and influence before them, 
occupying already the first rank in society immediately on their 
arrival, and often without the presence of any parent, or near relative 
to advise, guide or check them, and surrounded by persons ready, in 
the hope of fature favours and patronage, to flatter their vanity and 
supply money to almost any extent to their too easily excitable 
passions—are evidently placed in the situation calculated to plunge 
them into many errors, make them overstep the bounds of duty to 
their fellow creatures and fellow subjects, and to relax whatever 
principles of virtue may have been implanted in their yet inexperienc- 
ed minds. The excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, that 
it is favourable to the acquisition of the native languages, is of no 
weight ; for it may be observed that the missionaries, who are usually 
sent out at the age of from 25 to 35 years, acquire generally in two 
or three years so thorough a knowledge of these languages as to be 
able to converse freely in them and even to address a native audience 
with fluency in their own tongue. In fact the languages are easily 
acquired at a mature as well as at an immature age by free commu- 
nication with the people. Moreover, by the system of native 
assessors, juries and other helps to the judges and magistrates, and 
by the gradual substitution of English for Persian, as above proposed, 
80 extensive and minute a knowledge of the native languages would 
not be requisite. In short, from the present system of sending out 
youths at so early an age, very serious evils arise to themselves, as 
well as to the Government, and to the public. Ist, With respect to 
themselves, they are too often seduced into habits which prove ruinous 
to their health and to their fortunes, becoming thereby involved in 
debts from which many of them are never afterwards able to extricate 
themselves without having recourse to improper means. 2ndly, These 
embarrassments interfere very seriously with their duty to Govern- 
ment and the public, as the persons to whom they are indebted 
generally surround them, and seize every opportunity of enriching 
themselves which their situation and influence put im their way. 
3rdly, Their indiscreet choice of native officers from youthful 
partialities, and the thoughtless habits acquired in early days, amid 


power and influence, prove very injurious to the community. Therefore 
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no civil servant should be sent to India under 24 or at least 22 years 
of age, and no candidate among them should be admitted into the 
judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a certificate from a 
professor of English law to prove that he possesses a competent know- 
ledge of it. Because, though he is not to administer English law, his 
proficiency therein will be a proof of his capacity for legal studies and 
judicial duties, and a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence as 
developed in one system of law will enable him to acquire more 
readily any other system ; just as the study of the ancient and dead 
languages improves our knowledge of modern tongues. This is so 
important, that no public authority should have the power of violating 
the rule, by admitting to the exercise of judicial functions any one 
who has not been brought up a lawyer. 

73. Q. How are the laws of inheritance regulated ? 

A. The property of Mohammedans descends and is divided 
according to their own law of inheritance ; and the property of Hindus 
according to theirs ; and of other sects also agreeably to their respec- 
tive laws of inheritance. 

74. Q. What books do the Hindu lawyers officially attached 
to the courts follow as law authorities ? 

A. ‘There are various books, but in Bengal they chiefly follow the 
Dayabhaga, with occasional reference to other authorities ; and in the 
western province, and a great part of the Dakhan they follow the 
Mitakshara principally. 

75. Q. What books do the Mohammedan layers follow as autho- 
rities ? 

A. The majority of the Mussulmans of Hindustan follow the 
doctrines of Abu Hanifah and his disciples; consequently the Hidaya 
is their chief law authority ; but they also refer to some other books 
of decision or cases such as the Fatawae Alamgiri and others. 

76. Q. Is there any mode by which the law uwuthorities, now so 
voluminous and perplexing, might be simplisied in such a manner as to 
prevent the native lawyers from misleading the courts, and confound- 
ing the rights of property ? 

A. To effect this great and pre-eminently important object, a 
code of civil law should be formed on similar principles to those 
already suggested for the criminal code, and this, as well as the 
former, should be accurately translated, and published under the 
authority of government. By printing off large impressions, and 
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distributing them, at prime cost, in the current languages of the 
people, they might render the rights of property secure; since, these 
being clear and well-known to the whole community, it would be 
impossible for any designing man to induce an intelligent person to 
enter upon litigious suits. The law of inheritance should, of course, 
remain as at present with modifications peculiar to the different sects, 
antil by the diffusion of intelligence the whole community may be 
prepared to adopt one uniform system. At present when a new 
regulation, drawn up by any officer of government and submitted to 
it, is approved of, it immediately becomes law when promulgated, the 
same as an act of parliament in this country, when approved of, 
discussed, and sanctioned by king, lords and commons. From the want 
of sufficient local knowledge and experience on the part of the framers 
of such regulations, they are often found not to answer in practice, and 
the local government is thus frequently obliged to rescind the whole 
or part of them. I would therefore suggest that if any new regulation 
be thought necessary before the completion of the civil and criminal 
codes above proposed, great care and precaution should be observed 
in its enactment. With this view every such project of law before it 
is finally adopted by the government, should be printed and a copy 
sent directly from Government, not only to the judges of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlat, and the members of the Board of Revenue, &c., but 
also to the advocate-general on the part of the Honourable Company, to 
the principal Zamindars, such as the Rajahs of Burdwan, Behar, 
Benares, &c., and to the highly respectable merchants such as Jaggat Set 
at Murshedabad, Baboo Baijnath at Patna, and the representatives of 
Baboo Manohar Dass at Benares, also to the Muftis of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlat, and the head native officers of the Boards of 
Revenue, for their opinion on each clause of the Regulation to be sent 
in writing within a certain period. Because these being the persons 
who are affected by the Regulations, they will be cautious of recom- 
mending any that is injurious.* It should still be optional, however, 
with government to be guided or not by their suggestions. But a 
copy of the minutes made by the different parties abovenamed should 
accompany the Regulations, when these are to be transmitted to 
England for the consideration of the court of directors, and parliament ; 
and there should be a standing committee of the House of Commons, 


eo 
* In the case of those parties who do not understand English, the draft 8 
when sent to them, should be accompanied with a translation. regulations, 
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to take the whole regulations and minutes into consideration, and report 
to the House from time to time on the subject, for their confirmation 
or amendment. 

In such matters as those of war and peace, it may be necessary 
that the local government should act on its own discretion and 
responsibility according to existing circumstances, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the government in England. But as the affairs of 
India have been known to the authorities in Europe, for such a series 
of years, in matters of legislation, the local government should be 
bound to carry into effect any regulations or order in judicial and 
revenue matters sent out, formally enacted by the British government, 
or the Court of Directors under the express sanction of the Board of 
Commissioners for the control of the affairs of Iudia, although the 
local Government might stil] remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities. 

The attention thus shewn by the government at home and abroad, 
to the feelings and interests of the Zamindars, and merchants, as 
principal members of the community, though it would not confer 
upon them any political power, would give them an interest in the 
government, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and also 
the whole community, as being under their influence, and in general 
receiving its opinions from them. 

77. Q. Should the civil servants, in the judicial and revenue 
departments, be educated expressly for the particular line of the service 
in which they are engaged, or is it advantageous to transfer them from 
one branch of it to another? 

A. It is found by experience that persons, by long habit in the 
performance of any particular duties, become not only more dexterous 
in but more reconciled and even attached to them, and find them less 
irksome than others to which they have not been accustomed. In my 
humble opinion, the duties of a judge are not inferior in difficulty to 
those of any other profession whatever, nor is the qualification 
requisite for them to be acquired with less experience. It has been 
alleged that the revenue officers, when converted into judicial officers, 
must be better judges of revenue causes, But on this principle, com- 
mercial officers ought to become judges for the sake of commercial 
causes, agriculturists for agricultural causes, and mechanists for 
mechanical disputes. However, as matters of revenue, commerce, 
agriculture, &c., are decided on the general principles of law and 
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justice, any such special preparation bas never been found necessary : 
therefore these two classes of duties should be kept quite distinct, if 
it is wished that either of them be performed well. 

78. Q. Can you offer any other suggestions for the improvement 
of the Judicial Establishment ? 

A. Ist. In order to keep the judicial officers above temptation, 
their salaries should not be reduced. 2ndly. With the additional 
aids and checks of joint native judges, assessors, and juries above 
proposed, (Ans. to Q. 30.) all civil courts of appeal may be dispensed 
with, except the supreme civil court (Sudder Dewany Adawlat), and 
thus a very considerable saving may be effected by the government. 
One-tenth of this saving will suffice to support all the native 
assessors, juries, &c., above recommended (Q. 30). 3rdly, By gradually 
introducing the natives into the revenue departments under the 
superintendence of European officers, (as I proposed in my Appendix 
A, on the revenue system), and in the judicial department in co- 
operation with them, the natives may become attached to the present 
system of government, so that it may become consolidated, and 
maintain itself by the influence of the intelligent and respectable 
classes of the inhabitants, and by the general good will of the people, 
and not any longer stand isolated in the midst of its subjects, 
supporting itself merely by the exertion of superior force. 

Par. 2. Should the gradual introduction of the natives into places 
of authority and trust as proposed, be found, not to answer the 
expectations of Government, it would then have the power of stopping 
their farther advancement, or even of reversing what might have been 
already done in their favour. On the contrary, should the proposed 
plan of combining Native with European officers have the effect of 
improving the condition of the inhabitants and of stimulating them 
with an ambition to deserve the confidence of the government, it will 
then be enabled to form a judgment of the practicability and expedi- 
ence of advancing natives of respectability and talent to still higher 
situations of trust and dignity in the state, either in conjunction with 
or separately from their British fellow subjects. 

Par. 3. Inconclusion, I deem it proper to state, that in pre- 
paring my replies to these queries, I have not been biassed by the 
opinions of any individual whatsoever ; nor have I consulted with any 
person or even referred to any work which treats on the subject of 
India. JI have for the facts consulted only my own recollections ; and 
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in regard to the opinions expressed, I have been guided only by my 
conscience, and by the impressions left on my mind by long experi- 
ence and reflection. In the improvements which I have ventured 
to suggest, I have kept in view equally the interests of the governors 
and the governed; and without losing sight of a just regard to 
economy, I have been7actuated by a desire to see the administration 
of justice in India placed on a solid and permanent foundation. 


(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Lonpoy, Sep. 19th, 1831. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON THE 


REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Question. By what tenure is land held in the provinces with 
which you are acquainted ? 

Answer. In the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
(Midnapoor), land is now held by a class of persons called Zamindars 
z. e. landholders), who are entitled to perpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on 
their respective lands. This is termed the Zamindary system. But 
in the ceded and conquered provinces belonging to the Presidency 
of Fort William, no fixed agreement has yet been made with the 
Zamindars as to the amount of assessment. Consequently their 
estates are not in their own hands, but under the immediate manage- 
ment of government, and subject to fresh assessments from time to 
time at its discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is forthe greater part, 
collected directly from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the govern- 
ment revenue officers, according to the rate fixed on the different 
descriptions of land in various situations. These cultivators may 
retain possession as long as they pay the revenue demanded from 
them. 

2. Q. By what tenure was land held under the former govern- 
ment ? 

A. Under the Mohammedan government, lands were held by 
hereditary right on the Zamindary system (though the revenue was 
sometimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
as having a right to their respective estates, so long as they paid the 
public revenue. They were at the same time responsible for any 
breach of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. In 
this manner many estates. some of which can yet be referred to, 
such as Vishnupoor, Nuddea, &c., continued in the same family for 
several centuries. 
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3. Q. Do persons of all religious sects hold by the same tenure ? 

A. No religious or other distinctions were observed under the 
former government in regard to the holding of land; at present, 
Europeans are interdicted by law from becoming proprietors of land, 
except within the jurisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
presidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

4, Q. Are the estates most usually large or small? 

A. In the Bengal presidency the estates are many of them consi- 
derable, and there are many others of various smaller dimensions; 
but in the Madras presidency, where the revenue is collected directly 
from the cultivators, the district is generally divided into small 
farms. 

5. Q. Do the proprietors cultivate their own estates, or let them 
to tenants ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, almost all the land in the 
Bengal presidency is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger 
or smaller scale. 

6. Q. On what terms are the farms rented ? 

A. The farms are frequently rented by the Zamindar himself to 
cultivators, often on lease, for payment of a certain fixed rent, and fre- 
quently the Zemindar lets the whole, or a great part of his Zamindary 
to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the cultivators 
according to the contracts previously made with them by the 
Zamindars, or subsequently by these middlemen. 

7. Q. Does the ordinary rate of rent seem to press severely on the 
tenants ? 

A. It is considered in theory that the cultivator pays half the 
produce to the landholder, out of which half, 10-l1ths or 9-10ths 
constitute the revenue paid to Government, and 1-10th or 1-llth the 
net rent of the landholder. This half of the produce is a very heavy 
demand upon the cultivator, after he has borne the whole expense of 
seed and labour; but in practice, under the permanent settlement 
since 1793, the landholders have adopted every measure to raise the 
rents by means of the power put into their hands. 

8. Q. Under the former government had the cultivator any right 
in the soil to cultivate in perpetuity on paying a fixed rent not subject 
to be increused ? 

A. In former times Ahud-Kasht Ryots (i. e. cultivators of the 
lands of their own village) were considered as having an absolute 
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right to continue the possession of their lands in perpetuity on 
payment of a certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But 
under an arbitrary government, without any regular administration 
of justice, their acknowledged rights were often trampled upon. 
From a reference to the laws and the histories of the country, I 
believe that lands in India were individual property in ancient times. 
The right of property seems, however, to have been violated by 
the Mohammedan conquerors in practice; and when the British 
power succeeded that of the Mohammedans, the former naturally 
adopted and followed up the system which was found to be in force, 
and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q. Ave the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the permanent settlement was fixed in 
Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholders) 
as having alone an unqualified proprietary right in the soil, but no 
such rights as belonging to the cultivators (Ryots). (Vide Regs. Iand 
VIII of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement.) But by 
Art. 2, S. 60 of Reg. VII of 1793, government declared, that no one 
should cancel the Pattahs (i. e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of 
payments for the lands of the Khud-Kasht Ryots (peasants cultivating 
the lands of their own village), ‘except upon proof that they had 
been obtained by collusion,” or “‘ that the rents paid by them within 
the last three years had.been below the Nirkh-bundee (general rate) 
of the Purgannah,” (particular part of the district whexe the land is 
situated) or “that they had obtained collusive deductions,” or ‘ upon 
a general measurement of the Purgannah for the purpose of equalizing 
and correcting the assessment.” In practice, however, under one or 
other of the preceding four conditions, the landholders (Zamindars), 
through their local influence and intrigues, easily succeeded in com- 
pletely setting aside the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht cultivators, 
and increased their rents. 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government 
upon each estate, and upon what principle at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the permanent 
settlement, (in 1793) the amount of the revenue which had been 
paid on each estate (Zamindari) in the preceding year was taken as 
a standard of assessment, subject to certain modifications. Estates 
(Taaluks) which had paid a revenue directly to Government for the 
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twelve years previous without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that 
rate, and the principle of that assessment was considered to be nearly 
one-half of the gross produce. In Behar and other places the gross 
amount of the rents arising from an estate was fixed upon as the rate 
of government assessment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per 
cent. to the landholder (Zamindar), in the name of proprietor’s dues 
(Malikanah), and also something for the expense of collecting the 
rents, &c. In the upper provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, 
as before observed, no settlement has yet been concluded with the 
Zamindars (landholders). The estates (Zamindaris) are sometimes 
let out by government to the highest bidder, to farmers of revenue on 
leases of a few years, and in other cases the rents are collected from 
the cultivators by the government officers. 

11.Q. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the 
rate of rent paid by the tenants? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classed 
into Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per higah (a well- 
known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, 
agreeable to the established rates in the district. These rates are 
considered as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultiva- 
tors. Butasthe precise quality of land is always liable to dispute, 
and fields may be classed in the first, second, third, or fourth quality 
according to the discretion of the Zamindars or government surveyors, 
and the measurement is also liable to variation through the ignorance, 
ill-will, or intentional errors of the measurers—there is in practice 
no fixed standard to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or 
amount of rent demandable from them, although such a standard is 
laid down in theory. 

12.Q. Is the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of 
the land? 

A. In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
the gross produce of the land ; it is often increased however much 
beyond that amount by various means ; but in places peculiarly subject 
to have the crops destroyed by sudden inundation, or any other 
casualty, villagers cultivate generally on condition of receiving half 
the gross produce and delivering the other half to the landlord 
(Zamindar). 

13.Q. Is the rent paid in money, in agricultural produce, or in 
labour ? 
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A. The rent is generally paid in money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the agreement is to pay half the gross produce 
as rent. And it is sometimes paid by labour, when some of the 
villagers enter the service of the landlord (Zamindar) on condition of 
holding certain lands in lieu of their services. 

14. Q. If in money or produce, at what period of the year, and in 
what proportion ? 

A. The money rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments being made when the harvest is realized: and the 
payment in produce is of course exclusively at that season. 

15. Q. Is the revenue in many instances collected by government 
directly from the cultivators, and not from the proprietors, or any set 
of middlemen ? 

A. Yes; very commonly in the Madras presidency, and sometimes 
in the ceded and conquered upper provinces, as above observed 
(Question 10). Also when lands advertised for sale, in order to 
realize arrears of revenue, do not find purchasers, they may remain 
temporarily in the hands of government. 

16. Q. In the event of a proprietor or cultivator falling into 
arrear in his instalments of revenue, what means are adopted by the 
government for reulizing it? 

A. Various modes have been adopted, but the usual mode now 
followed, with respect to landholders (Zamindars) is, that at the 
expiration of every third month of the revenue year, should any 
balance of revenue remain unpaid, the estate in arrear may be 
advertised for sale. 

17. Q. Is the person of the proprietor liable to be arrested 
for the revenue ? 

A. Should the arrear of revenue due not be realized by the 
sale of the estate, the person of the proprietor may be seized. 

18. Q. What proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear in 
one year, or what proportion of the land may be subject to legal process 
by the public authorities for its recovery ? 

A. Perhaps two-fifths, or one-half of the whole revenue are 
usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and 
more than one-half of the estates are advertised for sale every year, 
but comparatively few are actually sold, as many of the proprietors 
contrive, when pressed by necessity, to raise the money by loan or 
otherwise. 
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19. Q. Inthe event of the tenants falling into arrear with their 
rent, what means do the proprietors adopt for realizing it ? 

A. They distrain their moveable property with some exceptions 
by the assistance of the police officers, and get it sold by means of 
the judicial authorities. 

20. Q. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors 
for recovering their rents, as to the government for realizing its revenue ? 

A. When the revenue of an estate falls into arrear, the govern- 
ment by its own authority sells the property. But the proprietor 
cannot sell the property of a cultivator, except by the means of the 
judicial authority, which however generally expedites the recovery 
of such balances. 

21. Q. Inthe event of a sale of land for revenue, what mode does 
the collector adopt in bringing tt to sale ? 

A. When, at the end of the revenue quarter or year as before 
explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in the collector’s 
office (Cutcherry) announcing that the lands are to be sold, unless 
the balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the 
expiration of this period the lands may be sold to the highest bidder 
at public auction by the collector, under the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue. 

22. Q. What period of indulgence'is given to the defuulter before 
the sale takes place ? 

A. Av-space of from one month to six weeks, and not less than 
the former period from the time of advertising is allowed for paying 
up the arrears before the sale can actually take place. 

23. Q. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his 
arrears, what length of notice of the intended sale is given to the 
public, and in what mode is the notice published ? 

A. First the collector sends a written order to the defaultin 
landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due. Failing this : 
catalogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the sovernment 
gazette, and the particulars of each are advertised in the aifiee of the 
collector, and of the judicial court and the Board of Revenue. 

94. Q. Whut class of persons become the principal purchasers ? 

A. Frequently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes 
the proprietors themselves in the name of a trusty agent. Sometimes 
persons engaged in trade, and sometimes the native revenue officers 
in the name of their confidential friends. 
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25. Q. What proportion of the land is purchased by the revenue 
officers ? 

A. The porportion purchased by the revenue officers is now 
comparatively very small. , 

26. Q. Do they conduct the sales fairly or turn their official 
influence to their own private advantage ? 

A. As such publicity is not given to the notices of sales as the 
local circumstances require, native revenue officers have sometimes 
an Opportunity, if they choose, of effecting purchases at a reduced 
price ; since the respectable natives in general, living in the country, 
are not in the habit of reading the government gazette, or of attending 
the public offices; and in respect to estates of which the business is 
transacted by agents, by a collusion with them, the estates are some- 
times sold at a very low price. 

27. Q. Can you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this 
kind? 

A. Ist, The advertisements or notices of sale should first be 
regularly sent to the parties interested at their own residences, not 
merely delivered to their agents. 2ndly, They should be fixed up 
not only in the government offices, but at the chief market places and 
ferries (ghats) of the district ; also in those of the principal towns, 
such as Calcutta, Patna, Murshedabad, Benares, Cawnpore. 3rdly, 
The police officers should be required to take care that the notices 
remain fixed up in all these situations from the first announcement 
till the period of sale. 4thly, The day and hour of sale being precisely 
fixed, the biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a 
specific period—not less than five minutes—that all intending pur- 
chasers may have an opportunity of making an offer; and the lapse 
of that period should be determined by a proper measure of time, as 
a sand-glass placed on the public table for general satisfaction. 

28. Q. When a cultivator fails to pay his rent, does the proprietor 
distrain or take possession of the tenant's moveables by his own power, 
or by applying to any legal authority ? 

A. Already answered. (See Ques. 19.) 

29. Q. Does the legal authority seize upon both the moveable and 
immoveable property, and the person of the tenant for his rent ? 

A. Ist, On asummary application to the police, the moveable 
property of the tenant, with some exceptions, is distrained by the 
help of the police officers; 2ndly, by the ordinary judicial process, 
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the immoveable property of the tenant may be attached, and his 
person arrested for the recovery of the rest. 

30. Q. What is the condition of the cultivator under the present 
Zamindary system of Bengal, and Ryotwary system of the Madras 
Presidency ? 

A. Under both systems the condition of the cultivators is very 
miserable ; in the one, they are placed at the mercy of the Zamindar’s 
avarice aud ambition ; in the other, they are subjected to the extortions 
and intrigues of the surveyors and other government revenue officers. 
I deeply compassionate both ; with this difference in regard to the 
agricultural peasantry of Bengal that there the landlords have met 
with indulgence from government in the assessment of their revenue, 
while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of corn is low, 
the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the 
landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family. 

31. Q. Can you propose any plan of improving the state of the 
cultivators aud inhabitants at large ? 


A. The new system acted upon during the last forty years, 
haying enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of 
the lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the 
very least I can propose and the least which government can do for 
bettering the condition of the peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever ; particularly on 
no consideration to allow the present settled and recognized extent 
of the land to be disturbed by pretended remeasurements ; as in form- 
ing the Permanent Settlement (Reg. 1 of 1793, Sec. 8, Art. 1), the 
government declared it to be its right and its duty to protect the 
cultivatorsas being from their situation most helpless, and “that 
the landlord should not be entitled to make any objection on this 
account.” Even in the Regulation (VIIE of 1793, Sec. 60, Art. 2), 
the government plainly acknowledged the principle of the Khud- 
kasht cultivators having a perpetual right in the lands which they 
cultivated, and accordingly enacted, that they should not be dispos- 
sessed, or have their title deeds cancelled, except in certain specified 
cases applicable, of course, to that period of general settlement (1793), 
and not extending to a period of forty years afterwards. If govern- 
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ment can succeed in raising a sufficient revenue otherwise by means 
of duties, &c., or by reducing their establishments particularly in the 
revenue department, they may then, in the districts where the rents 
are very high, reduce the rents payable by the cultivators to the 
landholders, by allowing to the latter a proportionate reduction. On 
this subject I beg to refer to a paper (Appendix A) which I drew up 
some time before leaving Bengal, which, with some additional hints 
and quotations, is subjoined. 

32. Q. Are the Zamindars in the habit of farming out their 
estates to middlemen in order to receive their rents in an aggregate 
sum, authorizing the middlemen to collect the rent from under-tenants ; 
and if so, how do the middlemen treat the cultivators ? 

A. Such middlemen are frequently employed, and are much less 
merciful than the Zamindars. 


33. Q. When the cultivators are oppressed by the Zamindars or 
middlemen, are the present legal authorities competent to afford redress ? 
A. The judicial authorities being few in number, and often 
situated at a great distance, and the landholders and middlemen being 
in general possessed of great local influence and pecuniary means, while 
the cultivators are too poor and too timid to undertake the hazardous 
and expensive enterprize of seeking redress, I regret to say that the 
legal protection of the cultivators is not at all such as could be desired. 
34. Q. Can you suggest any change in the revenue or judicial system 
which might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the 
oppression of the Zamindars, middlemen, or officers of government ? 
A. Ihave already suggested (see Q. 31) that no further measure- 
ment or increase of rent on any pretence whatever should be allowed ; 
2ndly, Public notices in the current languages of the people, stating 
these two points, should be stuck up in every village, and the police 
officers should be required to take care that these notices remain 
fixed up at least twelve months; and to prevent any infringement 
thereof, on receiving information of any attempt at remeasurement on 
the part of any landholder (Zamindar), &e. 3rdly, Any native judicial 
commissioner for small debts (Muns:f) who is authorized to sell 
distrained property for the recovery of rent, should be required not 
to proceed to sale unless fully satisfied that the demand of the Zamin- 
dar had not exceeded the rate paid in the preceding year ; and if not 
satisfied of this, he should immediately release the property by 
application to the police. 4thly, That the judge or magistrate be 
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required to hold a court one day in the week for cases of this kind, 
and, on finding any Zamindar guilty of demanding more than the rent 
of the preceding years, should subject such offender to a severe fine ; 
and on discovering any police officer or native commissioner guilty 
of connivance or neglect, he should subject them to fine and dismissal 
from the service. 5thly, The judge or magistrate in each district 
should be directed to make a tour of the district once a year, in the 
cold season in order to see that the above laws and regulations for the 
protection of the poor peasantry are properly carried into effect. 
6th, and lastly, The collector should be required to prepare a general 
register of all the cultivators, containing their names, their respective 
portions of land, and respective rents as permanently fixed accord- 
ing to the system proposed. 

35. Q. Is the condition of the cultivators improved within your 
recollection of the country ? 

A. According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any degree. 

36. Q. Has the condition of the proprietors of land improved 
under the present system of assessment ? 

A. Undoubtedly: their condition has been much improved; 
because, being secured by the permanent settlement against further 
demands of revenue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
they have in consequence brought the waste lands into cultivation, and 
raised the rents of their tenantry, and thus increased their own 
incomes, as well as the resources of the country. 

37. Q. Has the government sustained any loss by concluding the 
permanent settlement of 1793 in Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
without taking more time to ascertain the net produce of the land, or 
waiting for further increase of revenue? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these 
provinces at the time of the permanent settlement (1793), was as 
high as had ever been assessed, and in many instances higher than 
had ever before been realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohammedan or British. Therefore the government sacrificed 
nothing in concluding that settlement. If it had not been formed, 
the landholders (Zamindars) would always have taken care to prevent 
the revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further demands ; 
while the state of the cultivators would not have been at all better 
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than it is now. However, if the government had taken the whole 
estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the 
landholders only ten per cent. on the rents (Malikanah), and securing 
all the rest to the government, it might no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in the 
country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condi- 
tion as they are at present in the ceded and conquered provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the 
Madras territory; and the whole population reduced to the same level 
of poverty. At the same time, the temporary increase of revenue to 
government under its own immediate management would also have 
soon fallen off, through the misconduct and negligence of the revenue 
officers, as shewn by innumerable instances in which the estates were 
kept khas, 1. e., under the immediate management of government. 

38. Q. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenue, 
and transferred from one set of hands to another ? 

A. For ten or twelve years after the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement, the old Zamindars, from adhering to their ancient 
habits of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their own 
affairs, very soon lost a great part of their lands and some the whole ; 
the purchasers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, 
improved many of their estates, and increased their own fortune: but 
many of their heirs and successors again becoming less active and 
more extravagant, by rivalry with each other in nuptia! entertain- 
ments, funeral rites, and other religious ceremonies, frequently ran 
into debt, and brought their estates again into the market. 

39 and 40. Q. Do the lands sold for arrears usually realize the 
revenue claimed by government, and fetch their full value? If not, 
what is the cause of the depreciation ? 

A. They generally realize the revenue due from them; not 
always, however, as they are sold sometimes even below the amount 
of arrears due by the proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity 
and consequent absence of competitors ; or to collusive sales of the 
estates as before observed (see Ans. to Quest. 26). 

41. Q. After the sale of the lands, should the arrears not be 
realized, does the government seize upon the person of the proprietor ? 

A. Yes: the government seizes his person, and any other property 
government may discover him to be possessed of, is sold. 
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42. Q. If so, ts there any limit to his confinement, except pay- 
ment of the debt ? ; 

A. There is no specified limit to the best of my recollection ; but 
after government is satisfied that he has given up all his property, 
he may obtain his release from its humanity. 

43. Q. Have the cultivators any means of accumulating capital 
under the present system ? 

A. Certainly not : very often when grain is abundant, and therefore 
cheap, they are obliged, as already observed, to sell their whole 
produce to satisfy the demands of their landholders, and to subsist 
themselves by their own labour. In scarce and dear years they may 
be able to retain some portion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, such is 
the melancholy condition of the agricultural labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. 

44. Q. When the government makes an assessment on the fields 
of the cultivators by means of numerous subordinate officers, ig there 
any effectual mode of preventing collusion, embezzlement or oppression 
in the valuing and measuring of the lands? 

A. I think it is almost impossible under that system, carried on, as 
it must be, by means of a vast number of individuals who are generally 
poor, and have no character to support. From their mismanagement 
not only the cultivators suffer, but ultimately the government itself, 
from the falling off in the revenue, under a system that at once presses 
down the people and exhausts the resources of the country. However, 
if the government would take the survey and assessment of one of the 
preceding years as a standard, and prevent any future measurement 
and assessment, it would relieve the cultivators, from the apprehension 
of further exactions, * and the collector or the registrar of the district 
should be authorized to grant reduction to any cultivator subjected 
to overmeasurement on being petitioned, and on personally ascer- 
taining such to have occurred. 

45. Q. Are collectors generally competent to superintend person- 
ally the revenue affairs of the district ? 

A. From the heat of the climate, and from the difficulty of 
transacting business in a language which is foreign to them, the 

* Since writing the above, I happened to meet with a gentleman from Madras, of high 
talents and experience, who maintained that no further measurements or assessment 


all allowed in the provinces belonging to that presidency. I felt gratified at the intelli 


gence, and shall feel still more so to find it confirmed by the Regulations of government. 
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collectors in general for the above reasons, must stand in need of 
aid from others, whom they employ as instruments in conducting 
the details. At the same time they have so little intercourse or 
acquaintance with the native inhabitants, that they must naturally 
depend chiefly on two or three persons who are around them, in 
whom they generally place confidence, and consequently these few 
who have no chance of bettering their condition from the trifling 
salaries allowed them, sometimes consult their own interests, rather 
than those of the government or the people. 

46. Q. Are the Collectors vested with sufficient power to perform 
effectually the duties attached to their office, or do they enjoy authority 
of an extent to be injurious to the pablic ? 

A. Their powers are amply sufficient. The judicial authorities 
also are always required by the regulations of government to afford 
they promptly every necessary assistance in the discharge of their 
duties, and many collectors are even invested with the additional office 
and powers of magistrates ; contrary to the judicious system established 
by Lord Cornwallis, and to the common principles of justice, as they 
thus become at once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently 
such powers very often prove injurious to those who attempt to main- 
tain their own right against the claims of government, whose agents 
the collectors are. I much regret such a wide deviation in principle 
from the system of Lord Cornwallis; as I think that system, with such 
modifications and improvements as time may suggest, should be main- 
tained as the basis of the revenue and judicial system of India. 

47. Q. Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the 
revenue to government and protection to the people ? 

A. The regulations already in force are fully adequate to secure 
the government revenue. But to secure the people against any 
unjust exactions on the part of the revenue officers, I would propose, 
first, that the collectors should not by any means be armed with 
magisterial powers. Secondly, that any charge against the revenue 
officers should be at once investigated by the judicial courts to which 
they are subject, without reference to the number of cases on the file of 
the court, as has been the practice with regard to causes in which the 
collectors are prosecutors; so that both parties may have an equal 
chance of legal redress. This, under existing circumstances, seems to 
be the best remedy that presents itself ; but with the present system, I 
must repeat my fears that redress will not always be attainable. 
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48. Q. Would it be injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans of 
capital to purchase estates und settle on them ? 

A. If Europeans of character and capital were allowed to settle 
in the country, with the permission of the India board, or the Court 
of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly improve the 
resources of the country, and also the condition of the native inhabit- 
ants, by shewing them superior methods of cultivation, and the pro- 
per mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

49. Q. Would it be advantageous, or the reverse, to admit Euro- 
peans of all descriptions to become settlers ? 

A. Such a measure could only be regarded as adopted for the 
purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and expelling 
them from the country. Because it is obvious that there is no resem- 
blance between the higher and educated classes of Europeans and the 
lower and uneducated classes. The difference in character, opinions 
and sentiments between Europeans and the Indian race, particularly 
in social and religious matters, is so great, that the two races could 
not peaceably exist together, as one community, in a country con- 
quered by the former, unless they were gradually assimilated by 
constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and vigorous system of police, in every village, 
large or small ; an establish ment so expensive, however, that the present 
revenues of India could not support it. Such assimilation has in 
some measure taken place at Calcutta, from the daily communication of 
many of the respectable members of both communities. Yet even in 
that capital, though the seat of government, and numerous police 
officers are placed at almost every hundred yards, the common Euro- 
peans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. By the 
above statement I do not mean to convey that there are not any honest 
and industrious persons among the European labourers. On the 
contrary I believe that amongst the very humblest class of society 
such characters are numerous. But even in justice to them, I deem 
it right to state that without capital, they could not, in a hot country, 
compete with the native labourers, who are accustomed to the climate, 
and from their very different habits of life with regard to food, clothes 
and lodging, can subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth of what 
is required by an European labourer. Consequently the latter would 
not find his situation at all improved, but the very reverse by 
emigrating to India. 
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50. Q. Would the judicial system as at present established, be 
sufficient to control the European settlers in the interior of the country? 

A. At present British-born subjects are not amenable to the Com- 
pany’s courts, except as regards small debts under 500 rupees (about 
£50) and for petty cases of assault. Consequently under the present 
regulations, the courts as now established, are by no means competent to 
exercise any adequate control over British-born subjects in the interior. 

51.Q. Would it be advisable to extend the jurisdiction of the king’s 
courts already established at the presidencies, or to augment their 
number; or to give greater power to the Company's judges over the 
European settlers ? 

A. Ifthe expenses attending the king’s courts could be reduced 
toa level with the costs of the Company’s courts, it would be useful 
and desirable to increase the number uf such courts to the same extent 
as that of the Company's courts of appeal at present ; if Europeans of 
respectability are permitted freely to settle in the interior. But should 
such reduction of expense be impracticable, it seems necessary in that 
event to extend the power of the Company’s courts under the judicial 
servants of the Company. In the latter case these judicial servants 
should be regularly educated as barristers in the principles of British 
law; or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present 
description of judicial officers, under such rules and regulations as the 
local government of India has established for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country. With regard to the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts already established at the presidencies, although in the 
courts justice is, I think, ably administered, yet it is at an expense so 
enormous to the parties, and to the community, that even so wealthy a 
city as Calcutta is unable to support its exorbitant costs, to which 
two successive grand juries have called the attention of the judges 
without any effect. 

52. Q. How would the settlement on a large scale of Europeans 
of capital in the country improve its resources ? 

A. As a large sum of money is now annually drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with the fortunes realized there, a 
system which would encourage Europeans of capital to become 
permanent settlers with their families, would necessarily greatly 
improve the resources of the country. 

53. Q. Is there any portion of land in the provinces with which 
you are acquainted, free from public assessments ? 
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A. There is land of this description, and in some districts to 
considerable extent. 

54. Q. Have any measures been adopted by government to ascer- 
tain the validity of the titles by which such lands are held free from 
assessment, or have any of them been resumed, and under what 
circumstances ? 

A. In Reg. XIX of 1793, Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General 
in Council, directed the revenue collectors to enquire into the validity 
of the titles of such land: and in case of there being any doubt as to 
their validity, to institute prosecutions so as to have them judicially 
investigated ; and in the event of the parties in possession of the land 
failling to establish a valid title in the court, the lands might, by a 
decree of the court, be resumed by the collectors on behalf of 
government. But the government declared, in the preamble of that 
regulation, that no holder of such tax-free (lakhira)) lands should be 
deprived of them, or subjected to revenue, until his title should be 
judicially investigated and “adjudged invalid by a final judicial 
decree.” However, I feel bound to add, that in 1828, by Reg. HI 
of that year, the revenue collector in each district was authorized to 
dispossess the holders of such tax-free lands by his own authority, 
without reference to any judicial courts, if the collector should be of 
opinion, after such enquiry as might satisfy himself that the title of 
the proprietor was not valid. Itis therein enacted (Sec. 4, Art. 1) 
that “such decision of the collector shall have the force and effect 
of adecree.” Also (Art. 2), that “it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his procedings to the Board of Revenue,” but “ the party 
dispossessed might appeal ;” and by Art. 3, whether an appeal be 
filed or not, “that it shall and may be lawful for the collector 
immediately to carry into effect his decision by attaching and assess- 
ing the lands.” This regulation produced great alarm and distrust 
amongst the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom 
petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the 
land, dispossessing an actual possessor at his own discretion; and 
Lord William Bentinck, though he has not rescinded the regulation 
has suspended the immediate execution of it for the present. 


(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Lonpon, August 19, 1831. 
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VARIOUS opinions are entertained by individuals with regard to the 
perpetual settlement of public revenue, concluded according to Regu- 
lation I of 1793 with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and arguments resting on different principles have 
been adduced for and against this system ; no room is therefore left 
for throwing any new light on the subject. We may, however, 
safely advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advantageous 
to both the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal pro- 
portion. 

2. To convince ourselves, in the first instance, of the accuracy 
of the opinion that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous 
toegovernment, a reference to the revenue records of the former and 
present rulers will, I think, suffice. No instance can be shewn in 
those records, in which the sum assessed and annually expected from 
these provinces was ever collected with equal advantage prior to the 
year 1795. To avoid the demand of an increase of revenue on the part 
of government, proprietors in general used then wilfully to neglect the 
cultivation, which very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, 
and excessively inconvenient to government, in managing, farming, 
or selling such estates for the purpose of realizing their revenues. 

3. Such persons as have directed their attention to the revenue 
records of government, must have been struck with the extreme 
difference existing between the rate of value at which estates usually 
sold prior to the year 1793, or even several years subsequent to that 
period, and the common price which the disposal of those estates now 
obtains to government or individuals at public or private sales; and 
it will not, I believe, be alleged that Iam far wrong, when I say that 
this increase may in general be reckoned tenfold, and in some 
instances twenty. This enormous augmentation of the price of land 
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is principally to be attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste 
Jands, which has taken place in every part of the country, and to the 
rise of rents payable by the cultivators, and not to any other cause 
that I can trace. * 

4. Jt is true the common increase of wealth has an irresistible 
tendency to augment the price, without any improving change in the 
property ; but when we reflect on the extent of overwhelming poverty 
throughont the country (towns and their vicinity excepted), we 
cannot admit that increase of wealth in general has been the cause 
of the actual rise in the value of landed estates. To those who have 
ever made a tour of the provinces, either on public duty or from 
motives of curiosity, it is well known that within a circle of a 
hundred miles in any part of the country there are to be found 
very few, if any (besides proprietors of lands), that have the least 
pretension to wealth or independence, or even the common comforts 
of life. 

5. It has been asserted, and perhaps justly, that much of the 
increased wealth of Bengal in late years is to be ascribed to the 
opening of the trade in 1814, thereby occasioning a greatly increased 
demand for the produce of lands. In as far, however, as this cause 
may have operated to increase of wealth, it is confined to landlords 
and dealers in commodities. 

6. Besides, government appropriates to itself an enormous duty 
on the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has 
since the period of the perpetual settlement, increased to a aredt 
amount from the exertion of the proprietors in extending and 
improving cultivation, under the assurance that no demand “of an 
increase of revenue would be made upon them on account of the 
progressive productiveness of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been 
conducive to the interest of the proprietors of land is, in fact 
acknowledged by all parties, and is fully evident on reference to the 
present and former revenue registers. The benefit which the pro- 
prietors enjoy is principally owing to two circumstances: First 
The extended cultivation of waste lands which formerly yielded a 
rent: Secondly, Subsequent increase of rents, much beyond those 
rates paid by cultivators at the time of the perpetual settleme 
defiance of the rights of Khud-kasht Ryots-—that is, 
cultivate on lease the land that belongs to the villag 


nt, in 
such villagers as 
e. 
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8. None will, I think, hesitate to rejoice in the augmentation 
of the incomes of proprietors derived from the extension of cultiva- 
tlon, as every man is entitled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of 
his honest labour and good management. But as to the policy of 
vesting in the proprietors themselves, exempted from any increase of 
tax, the power of augmenting rents due from their Ahud-kasht tenants, 
I must confess it to be a subject that requires examination. 

9. It is too true to be denied that there was no regular system 
of administering justice, even in theory, under the government of the 
former rulers, and that there were few instances in which such humble 
individuals as Khud-kasht Ryots succeeded in bringing complaints 
against proprietors to the notice of higher authorities ; nevertheless 
their claims to the cultivation of particular soils at fixed rates, 
according to their respective qualities, were always admitted as their 
means Of livelihood, and inducement to continue to reside in their 
native village, although proprietors very often oppressively extorted 
from them sums of money, in addition to their rents, under the name 
of abiabs, or subscriptions; while, on the other hand, the Ryots 
frequently obtained deductions through collusion with the managers 
acting in behalf of the proprietors. 

10. The measure adopted for the protection of Khud-kasht 
tenants in Article 2nd, Sec. LX, Reg. VIII of 1793, was conditional 
and has been consequently subject to violation. Hence they have 
benefited very little, if at all, by its provisions. 

11. The power of imposing new leases and rents, given to the 
proprietors by Regs. I and VIII of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, 
has considerably enriched comparatively a few individuals—the 
proprietors of land—to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin, of 
millions of their tenants ; and it is productive of no advantage to the 
government. 

12. During the former system of government, proprietors in 
these and other provinces, contrary to the tenure by which lands are 
held in England, were required to pay a considerable proportion of their 
rents to the ruler of the country, whose arbitrary will was alone 
sufficient to augment or reduce the rates of the revenue demandable 
from them, and who, by despotic power, might deprive them of their 
rights as proprietors when they failed to pay the revenue unjustly 
alleged to be due from them. Under these circumstances, the situa~ 
tion of the proprietors was not in any respect on a more favourable 

19 
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footing than that of the Khud-kasht tenant, and consequently their 
right was not in any way analogous to that of a landlord in England. 

13. In short, there were three parties acknowledged to have had 
a fixed right in the soil :—I1st, The Ryots to cultivate the land, and 
receive one-half of the produce in return for the seed and labour. 
2ndly, The government, in return for its general protection, to receive 
the other half, with the exception of one-tenth or eleventh. 3rdly, 
The Zamindars, or landholders to receive the tenth or eleventh for 
their local protection, and for their intervention between the govern- 
ment and the peasantry. 

14. With a view to facilitate the collection of revenue and to 
encourage proprietors to improve their estates, government. liberally 
relieved them in the year 1793 from the distress and difficulties 
originating in the uncertainty of assessment, by concluding a perpe- 
tual settlement with them. ButJ am ata loss to conceive why this 
indulgence was not extended to their tenants, by requiring proprietors 
to follow the example of government, in fixing a definite rent to be 
received from each cultivator, according to the average sum actually 
collected from him during a given term of years; or why the feeling 
of compassion excited by the miserable condition of the cultivators 
does not now induce the government to fix a maximum standard, 
corresponding with the sum of rent now paid by each cultivator in 
one year, and positively interdict any further increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether government can now assume 
the power of bettering the condition of this immense portion of its 
subjects, without violating the long-standing practice of the country, 
and the principles laid down in their existing regulations, at least 
for the last forty years. But I am satisfied that an unjust precedent 
and practice, even of longer standing, cannot be considered as the 
standard of justice by an enlightened government. 

' 16. With respect to the Regulations, however, there would be 
no real violation of them; as in Reg. I of 1793, which is the basis 
of the permanent settlement, the government thus expressly declares, 
that “It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of 
people, and more particularly those who from their situation are most 
helpless, the Governor-General in council will, whenever he may 
deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary, 
for the protection and welfare of the dependent Talookdars, Ryots, 
and other cultivators of the soil; and no Zamindar, independent 
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Talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on this 
account to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed assess- 
ment which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 

17. And again in Regulation VIII of 1793 (Section 60, Article 
2), the government recognized the principle of the cultivators of the 
lands attached to their own village (Khud-kasht Ryots) having a 
permanent right to retain possession thereof at a flxed rent, and 
enacted that their title-deeds (Pattahs) should not be set aside, except 
in certain specified cases, applicable to that period of general 
settlement, and not extending to forty years afterwards. 

18. I regret to say that in some parts of these provinces the rent 
is already raised so high, that even an interdict against further 
increase cannot afford the Ryots (cultivators) any relief or comfort ; 
consequently, the government might endeavour to raise part of its 
revenue by taxes on luxuries, and such articles of use and consump- 
tion as are not necessaries of life, and make a proportionate deduction 
im the rents of the cultivators, and in the revenues of the Zamindars 
to whom their lands belong. 

19. Failing this, the same desirable object may be accomplished 
by. reducing the revenue establishment in the following manner :— 
Under the former government, the natives of the country, particularly 
Hindoos, were cxclusively employed in the revenue department in all 
situations, and they are still so almost exclusively under the present 
system. The collectors being covenanted European servants of the 
Company, are employed as superintendents at a salary of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred rupees (100 to 1501.) per mensem. The duties, 
however, are chiefly performed by the native officers, as they are not 
of such importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial 
department, in which one slip might at once destroy the life of the 
imnocent, or alter the just destination of property for a hundred 
generations. 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of Collector 
are as follows: Ist. The receipt of the revenue by instalments 
according to the assessment, and remitting the amount thus collected 
to the General Treasury; or to one of the commanding officers; or 
to the Commercial Resident, or Salt Agent, as directed by the Account- 
ant General. 2nd. Advertising and selling the estates of defaulters 
to realize arrears. 3rd. Taking care of his own treasury (to prevent 
any mismanagement of it) and the revenue records. 4th. Making 
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partitions of estates, when joint sharers thereof apply to him for such 
division. 5th. Preparing a quinquennial register of the estates paying 
revenue within his collectorship. 6th. Ascertaining what tax-free 
land has been in the possession of individuals without a valid title. 
4th. Furnishing the judicial authorities with official papers required 
by them, and executing their decrees concerning lands, &c. 8th. 
Deciding cases which the judicial officer has it in his option to refer 
to the collector. 9th. Officiating as local post-master under the 
authority of the post-master-general. 10th. Assessing duties on the 
vendors of liquors and drugs with the concurrence of the magistrate, 
and collecting the duties payable thereon (receiving five per cent. on 
the amount of collection for his trouble). 11th. Giving out stamped 
papers to native vendors, and he being responsible for the same, ten 
per cent., I think, on the sum realized is allowed him for his 
trouble and responsibilty. (The two latter articles produce of the 
collector an additional monthly income of from not less than 200 to 
1,000 rupees a month, according to the greater or smaller sale in 
different districts). 12th. Regulating the conduct of the native sub- 
collectors, assessors and surveyors, employed on the estates under the 
immediate management of government. 13th. Transmitting monthly 
and annual reports and accounts to the accountant-general and the 
civil auditor, and corresponding with the Board of Revenue on the 
‘various affairs of his collectorship as well as obeying their instructions. 

21. A native of respectability at a salary of about 300 or 400 
rupees per month may be appointed in lieu of the European collector, 
and he should give sureties for his character and responsibility to 
such amount as government may deem adequate. The large sum 
that may thus be saved by dispensing with the collectors would not 
only enable government to give some relief to the unfortunate Ryots 
above referred to by reducing their rents, but also raise the character 
of the natives and render them attached to the existing government 
and active in the discharge of their public duties, knowing that under 
such a system the faithful and industrious native servant would 
receive the merit, and ultimately the full reward of his services ; 
whereas under the present system the credit or discredit is attributed 
to the European head of the department ; while the natives who are 
the real managers of the business are entirely overlooked and 
neglected, and consequently they seem most of them to be rendered 
quite indifferent to anything but their own temporary interest. 
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22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of appointing 
native revenue officers to the higher situations in the revenue 
department, Iam strongly supported by the opinions of persons whose 
sentiments have great weight with the governing party as well as 
with the party governed. J can safely quote the remarks of many 
distinguished servants of the Honourable East India Company, such 
as Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Robert Rickards, Mr. H. Ellis, and 
others. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate and 
strict control of the Board of Revenue as the European collectors 
at present are, and should be made strictly responsible for every act 
performed in their official capacity. No one should be removed from 
his situation unless on proof of misconduct regularly established to 
the satisfaction of government on the report of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would be proper to transfer the 
duty of selling the property of defaulting landholders to the registrars ; 
and the judges, instead of referring causes to the revenue officers, 
should submit them to the Sudder Ameens (or native commissioners 
already appointed to decide causes under a certain amount). 

25. In order to prevent the exercise of any undue influence or 
bribery in obtaining the situation of native collectors of revenue, it is 
requisite that all the present Serishtadars or head native officers 
attached to the different collectorships, should each be confirmed, at 
once, in the situation of collector, and in case of his death or removal, 
the next in rank should succeed him. In the same manner those under 
them should be each promoted regularly in succession according to 
his rank in the revenue department, unless incapacitated from being 
unable to produce the requisite security, or from other evident 
disqualification. And no one should be allowed to hold the situation . 
of collector unless he had been at least ten years in the revenue 
service. 

26. The present collectors may be transferred, if found qualified, 
to the judicial or some other department, or allowed to retire on 
suitable pensions. Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise 
a constant superintendence over the revenue branch, there should be 
six or eight European civil servants of the company, who stand high 
in the estimation of government, appointed under the denomination 
of circuit collectors, to examine personally, from time to time, the 
records kept, and the proceedings held by the native collectors. 
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27. At all events I must conclude with beseeching any and every 
authority to devise some mode of alleviating the present miseries of 
the agricultural peasantry of India and thus discharge their duty to 
their fellow-creatures and feHow-subjects. 

LONDON, 

August 19, 1831. 


ADDITIONAL QUERIES 


RESPECTING 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


1. Quzstion. What is your opinion of the physical condition of 
the Indian peasantry ? 

ANswER. India is so extensive a country that no general statement 
on this subject will apply correctly to the people of the various parts 
ofit. The Natives of the Southern and Eastern Provinces for example, 
are by no means equal in physical qualities to those of the Northern 
and Western Provinces. But as regards physical strength, they are 
upon the whole inferior to the Northern nations, an inferiority which 
may be traced, J think, to three principal causes : Ist, The heat of the 
climate of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution : 2ndly, 
The simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from religious 
prejudices: 3rdly, The want of bodily exertion and industry to 
strengthen the corporeal frame, owing principally to the fertility of 
the soil, which does not render much exertion necessary for gaining a 
livelihood. Hence the Natives of Africa, and some parts of Arabia, 
though subject to the influence of the same, or perhaps a greater 
intensity of heat, yet from the necessity imposed upon them of toiling 
hard for sustenance, and from using animal food, are able to cope 
with any Northern race in physical strength ; therefore, if the people 
of India were to be induced to abandon their religious prejudices, and 
thereby become accustomed to the frequent and common use of a 
moderate proportion of animal food, (a greater proportion of the land 
being gradually converted to the pasture of cattle), the physical 
qualities of the people might be very much improved. For I have 
observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same family, 
and living in the same district, when one branch of the family had been 
converted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Muhammadan branch 
living in a freer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily 
activity and capacity for exertion, than those of the other branch 
which had adhered to the Hindoo simple mode of life. 
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2. Q. What is the moral condition of the people? 

A. A great variety of opinions on this subject has already been 
afloat in Europe for some centuries past, particularly in recent times, 
some favourable to the people of India and some against them. 
Those Europeans, who, on their arrival in the country, happened to 
meet with persons whose conduct afforded them satisfaction, felt 
prepossessed in favour of the whole native population, and respected 
them accordingly ; others again who happened to meet with ill- 
treatment and misfortunes, occasioned by the misconduct or Opposi- 
tion, social or religious, of the persons with whom they chanced to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian race in 
a corresponding light ; while some, even without being in the country 
at all, or seeing or conversing with any Natives of India, have formed 
an opinion of them at second hand founded on theory and conjecture. 
There is, however, a fourth class of persons, few indeed in number, 
who though they seem unprejudiced, yet have differed widely from 
each other, in many of their inferences from facts, equally within the 
sphere of their observation, as generally happens with respect to 
matters not capable of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great 
reluctance in offering an opinion on a subject on which [ may 
unfortunately differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen. 
However, being called upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my 
impression, although I may perhaps be mistaken. 

From a careful survey and observation of the people and 
inhabitants of various parts of the country, and in every condition of 
life, I am of opinion that the peasants or villagers who reside at a 
distance from large towns and head stations and courts of law, are 
as innocent, temperate and moral in their conduct as the people 
of any country whatsoever ; and the farther I proceed towards the 
North and West, the greater the honesty, simplicity and independence 
of character I meet with. The virtues of this class however rest at 
present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and a strong religious 
feeling which leads them to expect reward or punishment for their 
good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but like the 
ancient Jews, also in this : 2ndly, The inhabitants of the cities, towns 
or stations who have much intercourse with persons employed about 
the courts of law, by Zamindars, &c., and with foreigners and others 
in a different state of civilization, generally imbibe their habits and 
opinions. Hence their religious opinions are shaken without any 
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other principles being implanted to supply their place. Consequently 
a great proportion of these are far inferior in point of character to the 
former class, and are very often even made tools of in the nefarious 
work of perjury and forgery : 3rdly, A third class consists of persons 
who are in the employ of landholders (Zamindars) or dependent for 
subsistence on the courts of law, as attorney’s clerks, and who must 
rely for a livelihood on their shrewdness; not having generally 
sufficient means to enter into commerce or business. These are for 
the most part still worse than the second class; more especially 
when they have no prospect of bettering their condition by the savings 
of honest industry, and no hope is held out to them of rising to 
honour or affluence by superior merit. But I must confess that I 
have met a great number of the second class engaged in a respectable 
line of trade, who were men of real merit, worth and character. 
Even among the third class I have known many who had every 
disposition to act uprightly and some actually honest in their conduct. 
And if they saw by experience that their merits were appreciated, 
that they might hope to gain an independence by honest means, and 
that just and honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their 
being ultimately rewarded by situations of trust and respectability, 
they would gradually begin to feel a high regard for character and 
rectitude of conduct; and from cherishing such feelings become 
more and more worthy of public confidence, while their example 
would powerfully operate on the second class above-noticed, which 
is generally dependent on them and under their influence. 

3. Q. What is the rate of wages generally allowed to the pea- 
santry and labourers ? 

A. In Calcutta, artizans, such as blacksmiths and carpenters, 
if good workmen, get (if my memory be correct) from ten to twelve 
rupees a month ‘that is, about 20 to 24 shillings) ; common workmen 
who do inferior plain work, 5 or 6 rupees (that is, about 10 or 12 
shillings sterling money); masons from 5 to 7 (10 to 14 shillings) 
@ month ; common labourers about 34 and some 4 rupees; gardeners 
or cultivators of land about 4 rupees a month, and palanquin-bearers 
the same. In small towns the rates are something below this, in the 
country places still lower. 

4. Q. On what kind of provisions do they subsist ? 

A. In Bengal they live most commonly on rice with a few vege- 
tables, salt, hot spices and fish. I have however often observed the 
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poorer classes living on rice and salt only. In the upper provinces 
they use wheaten flour instead of rice, and the poorer classes fre- 
quently use bajra (millet), &c. ; the Mohamedans in all parts who can 
afford it add fowl and other animal food. A full grown person in 
Bengal consumes about fb. to 14fb. of rice a day; in_the upper 
provinces a larger quantity of wheaten flour, even though so much 
more nourishing. The Vaishyas (persons of the third class) and the 
Brahmans of the Dakhan never eat flesh under any circumstances. 

5. Q. What sort of houses do they inhabit? 

A. In higher Bengal and the upper and Western Provinces they 
occupy mud huts ; in the lower and Eastern parts of Bengal generally 
hovels composed of straw, mats and sticks; the higher classes only 
having houses bui!t of brick and lime. 

6. Q. How are they eluthed ? 

A. The Hindus of the Upper Province wear a turban on the 
head, a piece of cotton cloth (called a Chadar) wrapped round the 
chest, and another piece girt closely about the loins and falling 
down towards the knee; besides, they have frequently under the 
Chadar a vest or waistcoat cut and fitted to the person. In the lower 
provinces they generally go bareheaded ; the lower garment is worn 
more open but falling down towards the ankle ; and the poorer classes 
of labourers have merely a small strip of cloth girt round their loins 
for the sake of decency and are in other respects quite naked. The 
Mohammedans everywhere use the turban and are better clad. The 
respectable and wealthy classes of people, both Mussulmans and 
Hindus, are of course dressed in a more respectable and becoming 
manner. 

7. Q. Does the population increase rapidly 2 

A. It does increase considerably, from the early marriages of the 
people and from the males so seldom leaving their families, and 
almost never going abroad. But there are occasional strong natural 
checks to this superabundance. The vast number carried off of late 
years by cholera morbus having greatly reduced the surplus population, 
the condition of the labourers has since been much improved, in 
comparison with what it was before the people were thinned by that 
melancholy scourge. 

8. Q. What is the state of industry among them ? 

A. The Mohammedans are more active and capable of exertion 
than the Hindus, but the latter are also generally patient of labour, 
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and diligent in their employments, and those of the Upper Province 
not inferior to the Mohammedans themselves in industry. 

9. Q. What capability of improvement do they possess ? 

A. They have the same capability of improvement as any other 
civilized people. 

. 10. Q. What degree of intelligence exists among the native 
inhabitants ? 

A. The country having been so long under subjection to the 
arbitrary military government of the Mahommedan rulers, which 
showed little respect for Hindu learning, it has very much decayed 
and indeed almost disappeared, except among the Brahmans in some 
parts of the Dakhan (Deccan), and of the Eastern side of India, more 
distant from the chief seat of Mohammedan government. The 
Mussulmans, as well as the more respectable classes of Hindus chiefly,. 
cultivated Persian literature, a great number of the former and a few 
of the latter also extending their studies likewise to Arabic. This 
practice has partially continued to the present time, and among those 
who enjoy this species of learning, as well as among those who 
cultivate Sanscrit literature, many well-informed and enlightened 
persons may be found, though from their ignorance of European 
literature, they are not naturally much esteemed by such Europeans 
as are not well versed in Arabic or Sanscrit. 

11. Q. How are the people in regard to education ? 

A. Those about the courts of the native princes are not inferior 
in point of education and accomplishments to the respectable and 
well-bred classes in any other country. Indeed they rather carry 
their politeness and attention to courtesy to an inconvenient extent. 
Some seminaries of education (as at Benares, &c.) are still supported 
by the princes and other respectable and opulent native inhabitants, 
but often in a very irregular manner. With respect to the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, established under the auspices of government on 
a highly respectable and firm footing, many learned Christians object 
to the system therein followed of teaching literature and science with- 
out religion being united with them; because they consider this as 

having a tendency to destroy the religious principles of the students (in 
which they were first brought up and which consequently were a check 
on their conduct), without substituting anything religious in their stead. 

12. Q. What influence haa surperstition over the conduct of the 


people ? 
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A. I have already noticed this in reply to query 2nd. 

13. Q. What is the prevailing opinion of the Native inhabitants 
regarding the existing form of government and its administrators, 
Native and European ? 

A. The peasantry and villagers in the interior are quite ignorant 
of, and indifferent about either the former or present government, 
and attribute the protection they may enjoy or oppression they may 
suffer to the conduct of the public officers immediately presiding over 
them. But men of aspiring character and members of such ancient 
families as are very much reduced by the present system, consider it 
derogatory to accept of the trifling public situations which natives 
are allowed to hold under the British Government, and are decidedly 
disaffected to it. Many of those, however, who engage prosperously 
in commerce, and of those who are secured in the peaceful possession 
of their estates by the permanent settlement, and such as have 
sufficient intelligence to foresee the probability of future improve- 
ment which presents itself under the British rulers, are not only 
reconciled to it, but really view it as a blessing to the country. 

But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference to the general 
feeling of the more intelligent part of the Native community, that 
the only course of policy which can ensure their attachment to any 
form of Government, would be that of making them eligible to 
gradual promotion, according to their respective abilities and merits, 
to situations of trust and respectability in the state. 


(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Lonpon : 


September 28, 1831. 


NOT E. 


In replying to Queries 2nd, 9th and 10th, I have felt great deli- 
cacy in offering tothe British public, situated at the distance of so 
many thousand miles, my opinion of the character of my own country- 
men, and of their intelligence and capability of improvement ; lest 
I should be accused of partiality, or supposed to be prejudiced in 
their favour, I have, therefore, endeavoured to convey my sentiments 
in very moderate language. 
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In replying to Query 11,1 wish to be distinctly understood as. 
referring to those Natives of India who have been brought up under 
the mixed system of Hindoo and Mahommedan education, which has 
hitherto existed in the country among the respectable classes. The 
present generation of youth, particularly at the Presidency, bred up in 
communication and intercourse more or less with Europeans, are 
progressively becoming imbued with their habits, manners, and ideas, 
and will, in the course of time, most probably approximate very 
nearly to them. My remarks are, therefore, not applicable to these, 
and may in a few years appear strange to those who do not consider 
and make allowance for these changes. 


APPENDIX. 


No. L 


Since the foregoing evidence has been circulated, a gentleman of 
high literary repute, connected with India, has expressed doubts 
regarding the policy or expediency of the suggestions I made in reply 
to Queries 71, 72, on the Judicial System, in the following words: 

“No civil servant should be sent to India under twenty-four or at 
least twenty-two years of age, and no candidate among them should 
be admitted into the judicial line of the service, unless he can pro- 
duce a certificate from a professor of English law to prove that he 
possesses a competent knowledge of it.” 

In addition to the reasons there advanced in support of this 
position, and also in reply to Query 77, I beg here to quote (with 
deference to that gentleman’s extensive oriental acquirements), the 
authority of Sir William Blackstone, given in his introduction to the 
celebrated ‘“‘Commentaries on the Laws of England”, an authority 
which stands very high in the estimation of the British public. 

“Should a judge in the most subordinate jurisdiction be deficient 
in the knowledge of the law, it will reflect infinite contempt on him- 
self and disgrace upon those who employ him. And yet the conse- 
quence of his ignorance is comparatively very trifling and small: his 
judgment may be examined and his errors rectified by other courts. 
But how much more serious and affecting is the case of a superior 
judge, if without any skill in the laws he will boldly venture to decide 
@ question upon which the welfare and subsistence of whole families 
may depend, where the chance of his judging right or wrong is barely 
equal, and where if he chances to judge wrong, he does an injury of 
the most alarming nature, an injury without possibility of redress.” 
Sec. 1, No. 12. 

It should not be overlooked that the Company’s District Judges 
and young Registrars who have the decision of mimor causes, are 
afterwards made judges of the provincial courts of appeal, and also 
of the Sudder Dewany and Nizamut Adawlut (the highest civil and 
criminal tribunals), whose decision is final in all criminal causes, as 
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well as in civil causes under 50,000 rupees ; and that even in regard 
to causes above that sum, very few have the means of appealing to 
the king and council in England. The peculiar difficulties and dis- 
couragements attending such appeals have been already pointed out 
in my evidence. (Judicial System, Q. 51.) 


No. H. 


In my paper on the Revenue System I expressed an opinion that 
the permanent settlement has been beneficial to both the contracting 
parties, z.e., the government and the landholders. This position, 
which, as regards the former, was long much controverted, does not 
now rest upon theory; but can be proved by the results of about 
forty years’ practice. To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed state- 
ments, Nos. I. and II, shewing the failure of the whole amount of the 
public revenue at Madras under the Ryotwary system as contrasted 
with the general increase of the revenue of Bengal under the Zamin- 
dary permanent settlement; the latter diffusing prosperity into the 
other branches of revenue, whereas the former (or Ryotwary system), 
without effecting any material increase, in that particular branch, has, 
by its impoverishing influence, tended to dry up the other sources of 
Revenue: a fact which must stand valid and incontrovertible as a 
proof of the superiority of the latter, until a contrary fact of greater or 
at least equal weight can be adduced. 


STATEMENT Ist.—Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 


By a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, from the period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears that, 
in the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 to 1827-28, there was a total 
increase on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 per cent. 
(101-71), and that this increase has been steady and progressive up to 
the present time ; in the first seventeen years (from 1792-3 to 1809-10) 
it was about 422 per cent. ; in the next eighteen years (from 1809-10 
to 1827-28) 43,8, per cent., and in the last ten years of that period 
(from 1817-18 to 1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

These results are extracted from The Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company in 1810, p. 80; 
The Second Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-16, the revenue of 
Cuttack was incorporated with that of Bengal, but in 1822 the revenue 
of this Province did not exceed 185,000 l. 
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STatEMENT 2?xp.—Madras. 


By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras, it appears that during the same period of thirty-five years 
(i.e., from 1793 to 1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per 
cent., (40°15) on the total smount of the whole revenue; that the 
increase during the first seventeen years (from 1793 to 1810) was 
43,23, per cent.; that in the next eight years the increase was only 
about 3! per cent.; and that in the last eighteen years, (i. e., from 
1810 to 1828) there has been a decrease of 27% per cent. 

These results are extracted from the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the affairs of the East India Company in 1810 (p. 88); 
Second Report of 1830, (p. 98) and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31. 

No. III. 


A doubt has been expressed with regard to the policy and advan- 
tage of acting on the principle suggested in my paper on the Revenue 
System (paragraphs 14 to 17), in which I expressed my opinion as to 
the propriety (on grounds of justice and humanity) of fixing a maxi- 
inum rent to be paid by each of the cultivators, that their rents, 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase. I shall therefore here offer a few additional remarks on 
that point, shewing the policy of such a measure. 

Since the establishment of the permanent settlement in the lower 
provinces of the Bengal Presidency, the landholders (whose rents have 
been secured by it) are well-known to have been firmly attached to 
the existing government (as I noticed in reply to No. 13 of the 
Additional Queries). This cannot be sail of the same class in the 
ceded and conquered provinces, whose estates have not been secured 
by a similar arrangement; and it is not the case with regard to 
the people of a large proportion of the Madras Presidency, where no 
similar attachment can be reasonably expected. Hence we may be 
justified in inferring that if the benefit of a permanent settlement were 
also extended to the cultivators, the farmers and labourers in every 
part of the country, both in the upper and lower provinces (who form 
the largest portion of the population of India) would be equally 
attached to government, and ready to rise in defence of it, asa militia 
or in any other shape that might be required ; so as to secure the 
British rule in a foreign and remote empire, ake from internal 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping 
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on foot an immense standing army at an enormous cost. This 
consideration is of great importance in respect to the natives of the 
upper and western provinces, who are distinguished by their superior 
bravery, and form the greater part of the British Indian army. If this 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal 
honor and regard for family respectability, were assured that their 
rights in the soil were indefeasible so long as the British power should 
endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at all times be 
ready to devote their lives and property in its defence. The saving 
that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, through the 
substituting of a militia force for a great part of the present standing 
army, would be much greater than any gain that could be realized by 
any system of increasing land revenue that human ingenuity could 
devise. How applicable to this case is the following line of the 
Persian sage (Sadi). “ Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies ; for to an upright prince 
his people is an army.” 

Ba rayat sulh kun wa’z jang 1 khasm aiman nishin 

Z’anki shahinshah i adil ra rayat lashkar ast. 

On the other hand the same confidence could not be produced by 
any periodical settlement (be it quinquennial, decennial or even 
centennial) formed on the narrow policy of securing a temporary 
advantage or remote problematical gain to the government ; since the 
love of offspring and the desire of continuing name and lineage in 
connection with the place of nativity and of residence, and with 
hereditary property, are the same in a peasant as in a prince. 


No. IV. 


An idea has gone abroad that the permanent or Zamindary system, 
though undeniably beneficial to Government, has proved too ad- 
vantageous to the landholders; and the vast wealth which they are 
supposed to have derived from it has excited an anxiety in the minds 
of some to devise a plea for overturning it. The fact, however, is, 
that even the greatest landholder in the country, such as the Rajah of 
Burdwan, who pays a landtax of between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees 
to Government, does not receive more than six or eight lakhs, about 
20 per cent. on the amount collected, for his own share as proprietor. 
For this sum they incur an immense responsibility to the Government ; 
they are punishable for thefts and robberies committed within their 
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estates, when suspected even of negligence in preventing or detecting 
such offences, and subject to loss by inundations and failure of crops. 
Some may have about an equal sum with that payable to government, 
and a very few double ; these almost exclusively in the eastern parts 
of Bengal. But the generality are by no means so favourably situated 
as is generally supposed ; a fact clearly proved by the estates which 
come into the immediate management of Government in the Court 
of Wards, and which may be easily inferred from the frequent sales 
of estates for arrears of revenue. 

Supposing these landholders of Bengal to stand in the place of the 
farmers in England, who are considered to pay about one-third of the 
produce of their farms as rent; 1s there anything so unreasonable, if 
the Zamindars receive 15 or 20 per cent.; a very few 30 per cent. 
of the produce of their estates? If the persons above alluded to, who 
suppose the Zamindars too well off, will only wait a little, as the 
law of primogeniture is not established or observed, the effect of 
hereditary succession will soon so subdivide the estates, and reduce 
the incomes of the landholders, that very few, if any, rich Zamindars 
can be found in the country. 

No. Y. 

In illustration of the statement made in my reply to Query 52, 
on the Revenue System, that as a sum of money is drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with fortunes realized there, a different 
system, calculated to encourage Kuropeans of capital to become 
permanent settlers with their families, would necessarily greatly 
improve the resouces of the country; I here subjoin some tables 
showing the amount paid to the principal European Civil Officers of 
the Government in the General, Judicial and Revenue Departments 
in India in 1526-7. The Military Establishment, of course, is not 
included. Besides, such Europeans as are barristers, solicitors, and 
law officers paid by fees, merchants, agents, and planters also, not 
being permitted to settle in the country, retire from it with their 
fortunes; and these, likewise, are not included in the statement. 
Moreover, many miscellaneous and minor officers are not enumerated 
in the subjoined list ; I also annex a note shewing the amount of the 
Revenues of India expended in England. 
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BENGAL CIVIL OFFICES. 


IL.—GENERAL BRANCH. 


Prr ANNUM. 
Indian Money. Sterling. 
Rs. £ 

Governor-General’s Salary 244,181 24,418 
3 Members of Council, in all 2,983,017 29,301 
6 Secretaries to Government 274,000 27,400 
3 Judges of the King’s Supreme Court 1,95,344 19,534 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta 00,803 3,030 
Archdeacon and 31 Chaplains oe .. 03,000,222 30,022 

Advocate-General, Company’s ae and 
Standing Council 80,551 8,058 

7 Residents at Native Corts (Delhi, Vusinow, 
Gwalior, Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Indore, Nepal)... 6,51,509 68,150 

9 Local (Pohtical) Agents, with 6 Assistants and 
Surgeons wa Zot. Losear 

3 Ditto ditto (at Touasay Harowtee, foe 
Sikh and Hill Affairs—Serowhee, comma 95,241 9,524 
18 Assistants m .. 1,29,000 12,900 
11 Surgeons and Assistants, Ditto 86,640 3,664 
Postmaster-General 60,635 6,063 
Accountant-General 44,400 4,440 
Sub-Treasurer 36,000 3,600 
4 Mint Masters 60,993 6,099 
4 Assay Masters G0,6U0 6,060 


Il.—Jvupicia, Branca. 


Supreme Civil and Criminal Courts (Sudder Dewance and 


Nizamut Adawluts.) 


5 Judges 

] Registrar and Deputy 
4 Assistants 

2 Translators 


Four Provincial Courts ~ pea wat Cireuit, viz., Culeutta, 
Dacca, Moorshedubad and Patna. 


17 Judges 
6 Surgeons, at Rs. 4, 800 


Rs. 
280,000 

39,600 

PIs 685 


9,600 


Rs. 
6,905,000 


23,800 


£ 
28,000 
3,960 
2,768 
960 


& 
65,500 
2,880 
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Two Additional Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Benares 
and Bareilly, 9 Judges; also Benares City Adawlut, Ghazeepore, 
Juanpore and Mirzapoor, 4 Judges and Magistrates. 


Pre Awxu. 
Indian Money. Sterling. 
Rs. £ 
13 Judges - 4,71,196 47,119 
3 Registrars, and Rewistrars and J oint Magis- 
trates 51,082 5,108 
8 Surgeons and Aecintant Surceans 38,400 3,840 
Three City Adawluts—Dacca, Moorshedabad, Putna. 
3 Judges with Magisterial power ae S. 84,000 8,400 
5 Registrars me 37,200 3,720 
Forty Z illah Adauluts. 
49 Judges, Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates, 12,13,762 1,21,376 
57 Registrars (or Registrars and Joint Magistrates) 4,39,895 43,989 
49 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons ... 2,26,393 22,693 
Superintendents and Assistant do. 1,38,120 13,812 
5 Commissioners and Assistant do. 1,18,510 11,851 
TIf.—Revence Brancn. 
Lower Provinces. 
Board of Revenue, 3 Members 1,40,000 14,000 
Secretary 26,784 2,678 
Sub-Secretary and 2 2 > Vadiatants sia - 20,400 2,040 
3 Commercial (or Opium) Agents in Behar 
Benares, Malwa ... .. 1,56,091 15,609 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opi, 2 Meni hers, 1,05,000 10,500 
Secretary “ie ee sis 29,449 2,944 
8 Salt Agents sis eee 2,89,354 28,935 
Bi) Collectors OF Custonis egal Davies <6: 4,30,695 43,069 
% Superintendents of Stamps and of Salt 1,22,099 12,209 
28 Collectors in the Lower Provinces ... 606,288 60,628 
Commissioner in the Sundarbunds 22 800 2,280 
10 Revenue Officers for Calcutta, Hosghies: 
Jungal Mehals, N. E. of Rungpore, Kumaoon, 
@attack Balasore, Kherdah 1,99,424 19,942 
Secretary of Presidency Committee of Beco 
and Registrar 10,800 ~—-1,080 
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Pree ANNUM. 
Indian Money. Sterling. 
Western Provinces. Rs. i 
Board of Commissioners, 3 Members ... ... 1,44,487 14,448 
Secretary, Sub-ditto, and Assistant... 4? 744 4,274 


12 Collectors, 2 Dy.-Collectors, and 1 Sub-Collector 414,792 41,479 
Central Provinces. 


Board of Revenue, 3 Members a .. 1,45,000 14,500 
Secretary and 5 Assistants ... ei » 58.179 5,817 
16 Collectors and Sub-Collectors gu 3,908,129 35,312 
Agent to Govr.-General in Saugor & Nerbuddalr 50,000 5,000 
9 Assistants in charge of Districts... 1,285,765 12,376 


The allowances of the Civil Officers in Hie Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, are similar to those of Bengal; the chief 
difference exists between the salaries of the Governors and Members 
of Council in these Presidencies, and those of the Governor-General 
in Bengal and the Members of his Council. I shall, therefore, only 


subjoin an Abstract of the Total Amount of the Civil Service of the 
Three Presidencies. 


Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants, and 
Military and Medical Officers employed in the Civil Department of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, distinquishing the different Branches 
and Total Expense of the same in the year 1827, (Extracted from 
Official Returns, ordered to be printed, 25th Feb. 1850). 


1827. BFNGAL, Mapras. | Boman. 


Torat. 
Brascues. Sox, Allowances ice Allowances. Nos | Allowances. Nos.} Allowances. 
Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
General...) 802) 42,47,914 124} 14,25,735; 18! 13,534,391 507, 70,08,040 
Judicial ...| 236) 40 48,268 101] 16,538,975) 66! 9,68,733 4038, 66,70,976 
Revenue ...| 177) 37,11.206 85] 13,95,052) 65' 7,82:370 327] 58,88,631 
Marine ...| 16; = 1,42,740 22) 78, 078 20 1,60,596 58 3,81,414 
Commercial | ... he . 6 120,078 3 1,04,981 11 2,30,959 - 


nok tt 
Totals ...| 731) 1,21,50,131 "838 46,78,818 287 33,51,071 1306 2,01,80,020 


Total number of persons, one thousand, three hundred and six. 


Total amount of money, two crores, one lakh, eighty thousand and 
twenty Rupees ; nearly two millions English money. 


Note.—In the above Statement the Rupee 3 is taken at two shillings for the conveni-~ : 
ence of calculation ; the real rate of exchange, however, has varied considerably, and 


of late years max be taken at an average, perhaps, of Js, 10d.: consequently 10 or 11 
Rupees will constitute a Pound Sterling. 
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N. B.—By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the former 
the Accountant-General, and the latter the Auditor-General of the 
East India Company), recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Ind ian revenues expended 
in England on the territorial account amounts, on an average, to 
3,000,0001. sterling annually. It includes the expenses at the Board 
of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances, and pensions 
to Civil and Military Officers in Europe for services in India, with 
interest of money realized there, &c., &c., besid es 453,588I. for terri- 
torial stores consigned to India. 

In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
dlated the 20th of June, 1810, and quoted in the work “ On Colonial 
Policy as applicable to the Government of India,” by a very able 
servant of the Company, holding a responsible situation in Bengal, 
the Directors state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, 
that the annual remittances to London on account of individuals, have 
been at the rate of nearly 2,000,0001. per, annum for a series of 
years past.” (p. 70.) From these and other authentic documents 
the author calculates the amount of capital, or “the aggregate of 
tribute, public and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 
1820, at 110,000,000L” — (p. 65.) 
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Mccu has been said and written by persons in the employ of the 
Hon. East India Company and others on the subject of the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India, and many various opinions have been 
expressed as to the advantages and disadvantages which might attend 
such a political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the 
principal effects which, in my humble opinion, may be expected to 
result from this measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived 
from such a change. 

ADVANTAGES. 


First.—European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving 
its products (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already 
happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical 
arts, and in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by 
which the natives would of course benefit. 

Secondly.—By a free and extensive communication with the various 
classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers would gradually 
deliver their minds from the superstitions and prejudices, which have 
subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and domestic 
inconvenience, and disqualified them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly.—The European settlers being more on a par with the 
rulers of the country, and aware of the rights belonging to the subjects 
of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering justice, 
would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature in 
England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in the 
Jaws and judicial system ; the benefit of which would of course extend 
to the inhabitants generally, whose condition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly. —The presence, countenance and support of the Eu- 
ropean settlers would not only afford to the natives protection against 
the impositions and oppression of their landlords and other superiors, 
but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authority. 


_* This originally appeared in the General Appendix to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the uffairs of the East India Company, 1832.—Ep. 
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Fifthly——The European settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education for the cultivation 
of the English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present 
the bulk of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some 
large towns excepted) have no more opportunities of acquiring this 
means of national improvement than if the country had never had 
any intercourse or conuec tion whatever with Europe. 

Sixthly.—As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends 
and connections in Europe would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the public and the Government 
here would become much more correctly informed, and consequently 
much better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, 
when, for any authentic information, the country is at the mercy of 
the representations of comparatively a few individuals, and those 
chiefly the parties who have the management of public affairs in their 
hands, and who can hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their 
own labours with a favourable eye. 

Seventhly.--In the event of an invasion from any quarter, east or 
west, Government would be better able to resist it, if, in addition to 
the native population, it were supported by a large body of European 
inhabitants, closely connected by national sympathies with the ruling 
power, and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment 
of their civil and political rights. 

Eighthly.—The same cause would operate to continue the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and India ona solid and permanent footing; 
provided only the latter country be governed in a liberal manner, 
by means of Parliamentary superinteudence, and such other leyvisla- 
tive checks in this country as may be devised and established. India 
may thus, for an unlimited period, enjoy union with England, 
and the advantage of her enlightened Government 
contribute to support the greatness of this country. 

Ninthly.—If, however, events should occur to effect a separation 
between the two countries, then still the existence of a large body 
of respectable settlers (consisting of Europeans and their descendants, 
professing Christianity, and speaking the English language in common 
with the bulk of the people, as well as possessed of superior knowledge, 
acientilic, mechanical, and political) would bring that vast Empire 


; and in return 
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in the east to a level with other large Christian countries in Europe, 
and by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and 
by the help which may be reasonably expected from Europe, they 
{the settlers and their descendants) may succeed sooner or later in 
enlightening and civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages 
which may be apprehended, with the remedies which I think calcu- 
lated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 

DISADVANTAGE 

First.—-The European settlers bemg a distinct race, belonging 
to the class of the rulers of the country, may be apt to assume an 
ascendancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at enjoying ex- 
clusive rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less 
favoured class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be 
disposed to wound the feelings of the natives, and subject them to 
humiliations on account of their being of a different creed, colour 
and habits. 

As a remedy or preventive of such a result, 1 would suggest, 
Ist, That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are 
known from experience to be less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of lower class, European settlers, for the first 
twenty years at least, should be from among educated persons’ 
of character and capital, since such persons are very seldom, if 
ever, found guilty of intruding upon the religious or national pre- 
judices of persons of uncultivated minds; 2nd. The enactment of 
equal laws, placing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, 
and the establishment of trial by jury (the jury being composed 
impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check on any 
turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows: the Europeans 
possess an undue advantage over the natives, from having readier 
access to persons in authority, these being their own countrymen, as 
proved by long experience in numerous instances; therefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subject the natives to 
many sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the 
native vakeels, European pleaders should be appointed in the country 
courts in the same manner as they are in the King’s courts at the Pre- 
sidencies, where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because 
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the counsel and attornies for both parties, whether for a native or a 
European, have the same access to the judge, and are in all respects 
on an equal footing in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the 
natives of the interior of India have little or no opportunity of seeing 
any Europeans except persons of rank holding public offices in the 
country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it 
under the restraint of military discipline, and consequently those 
natives entertain a notion of European superiority, and feel less reluc- 
tance in submission ; but should Europeans of all ranks and classes 
be allowed to settle in the country, the natives who come in contact 
with them will materially alter the estimate now formed of the Euro- 
pean character, and frequent collisions of interests and conflicting 
prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle between the foreign and 
native race till either one or the other obtain a complete ascendancy, 
and render the situation of their opponents so uncomfortable that no 
government could mediate between them with effect, or ensure the 
public peace and tranquillity of the country. Though this may not 
happen in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose submissive 
disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be applied with jus- 
tice to the natives of the Upper Provinces, whose temper of mind is 
directly the reverse. Among this spirited race the jarrings above 
alluded to must be expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion 
—a, state of things which would ultimately weaken, if not entirely 
undermine, the British power in India, or at least occasion much 
bloodshed from time to time to keep the natives in subordination. 

The remedy already pointed out (para. 3rd, art. Ist, remedy Ist), 
will, however, also apply to this case, that is, the restriction of the 
European settlers to the respectable intelligent class already described, 
who in general may be expected not only to raise the European char- 
acter still higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from 
the long standing bondage of ignorance and superstition, and thereby 
secure their affection, and attach them to the government under which 
they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons of enlight- 
ened minds. 

Some apprehend, as the fourth probable dunger, that if the popula- 
tion of India were raised to wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, 
by the accession and by the example of numerous respectable 
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European settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt as) 
the United States of America formerly did) against the power of 
Great Britain, and would ultimately establish independence. In re- 
ference to this, however, it must be observed that the Americans 
were driven to rebellion by misgovernment, otherwise they would not 
have revolted and separated themselves from England. Canada is a 
standing proof that an anxiety to effect a separation from the mother 
country is not the natural wish of a people, even tolerably well-ruled. 
The mixed community of India, in like manner, so long as they are 
treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no: 
disposition to cut off its connection with England, which may be pre- 
served with so much mutual benefit to both countries. Yet, as 
before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which 
may arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to- 
speculate or make predictions), still a friendly and highly advantage- 
ous commercial intercourse may be kept up between two free and 
Christian countries, united as they will then be by resemblance of 
language, religion, and manuers. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by Europeans 
is, that the climate in many parts of India may be found destructive, 
or at least very pernicious to European constitutions, which might 
oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to 
retire to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave 
it to ruin, and that they would impoverish themselves instead of 
enriching India. -\s a remedy I would suggest that many cool and 
healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as the head-quarters of 
the settlers (where they and their respective families might reside 
and superintend the affairs of their estates in the favourable season, 
and occasionally visit them during the hot months, if their presence 
be absolutely required on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the 
Nieigherry Hills, and other similar places, which are by no means 
pernicious to European constitutions. At all events, it will be 
borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to India is not com- 
pulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though not so 
important. These (as well as the above circumstances) deserve fair 
consideration and impartial reflection. At all events, no one will, I 
trust, oppose me when I say, that the settlement in India by Europeans 
should at least be undertaken experimentally, so that its effects may be 
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ascertained by actual observation on a moderate scale. If the result be 
such as to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to it, the 
measure may then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it 
may seem safe and expedient to throw the country open to persons 
of all classes. 

Qn mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and capital should now be per- 
mitted and encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of 
locality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the go- 
vernment ; and the result of this experiment may serve as a guide in 
-any future legislation on this subject. 


(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Lonpon, July 14th, 1832. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue little tract, of which the following is a literal translation, 
originally written in Bungla, has been for several weeks past in exten- 
sive circulation in those parts of the country where the practice of 
widows burning themselves on the pile of their husbands is most 
prevalent. An idea that the arguments it contains might tend to 
alter the notions that some European gentlemen entertain on this 
subject, has induced the writer to lay it before the British public also 
in its present dress. 


November 80, 1818. 


CONFERENCE 
BETWEEN 
AN ADVOCATE FOR, 
AND 
AN OPPONENT OF, THE PRACTICE 


OF 


BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE. 


Advocate. J am surprised that you endeavour to oppose the 
practice of Concremation and Posteremation of widows, as long 
observed in this country. 

Opponent. Those who have no reliance on the Sastra, and those 
who take delight in the self~lestruction of women, may well wonder 
that we should oppose that suicide which is forbidden by all the 
Sastras, and by every race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an improper assertion in alleging that 
Concremation and Postcremation are forbidden by the Sastras. Hear 
what Angira and other saints have said on this subject : 

‘“That Woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to Arundhati. 

“She who follows her husband to another world, shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, 
or thirty-five millions. 

‘ As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus 
raising her husband by her power, she enjoys delight along with him. 

“The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of 
three races; her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family of 
him to whom she was given a virgin. 


a ee 

* When a widow is absent from her husband at the time of his death, she may in 
certain cases burn herself along with some relic representing the deceased. This 
practice is called Anumaran or Postcremation. 
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“There possessing her husband as her chiefest: good, herself the 
best of women, enjoying the highest delights, she partakes of bliss 
with her husband as long as fourteen Indras reign. 

“ EKven though the man had slain a Brahman, or returned evil for 
good, or killed an intimate friend, the woman expiates those crimes. 

“‘There is no other way known for a virtuous woman except 
ascending the pile of her husband. It should be understood that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband.” 

Hear also what Vyasa has written in the parable of the pigeon : 

“A pigeon, devoted to her husband, after his death entered the 
flames, and ascending to heaven, she there found her husband.” 

And hear Harita’s words : 

“As long as a woman shall not burn herself after her husband's 
death she shall be subject to transmigration in a female form.” 

Hear too what Vishnu, the saint, says: 

“After the death of her husband a wife must live as an ascetic, 
or ascend his pile.” 

Now hear the words of the Brahma Purana on the subject of 
Postcremation : 

“If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife place his 
sandals on her breast, and pure enter the fire.” 

The faithful widow is declared no suicide by this text of the Rig 
Veda: “When three days of impurity are gone she obtained obse- 
quies.” 

Gotama, says: 

“To a Brahmani after the death of her husband, Postcremation is 
not permitted. But to women of the other classes it is esteemed a 
chief duty.” 

“Living let her benefit her husband ; dying she commits suicide.” 

“The woman of the Brahman tribe that follows her dead husband, 
cannot, on account of her self-destruction, convey either herself or 
her husband to heaven.” 

Concremation and Postcremation being thus established by the 
words of many sacred lawgivers, how can you say they are forbidden 
by the Sastras, and desire to prevent their practice ? 

Opponent. All those passages you have quoted are indeed sacred 
Jaw ; and it is clear from those authorities, that if women perform 
Concremation or Postcremation, they will enjoy heaven for a consi- 
derable time. But attend to what Manu and others say respecting 
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the duty of widows: “ Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily 
on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is 
deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue 
till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue which have been followed by such women as were 
devoted to one only husband.” 

Here Manu directs, that after the death of her husband, the widow 
should pass her whole life as an ascetic. Therefore, the laws given by 
Angira and others whom you have quoted, being contrary to the law 
of Manu, cannot be accepted ; because the Veda declares, ‘“‘ Whatever 
Manu has said is wholesome ;” and Vrihaspati, ‘‘ Whatever law is 
contrary to the law of Manu is not commendable.” The Veda espe- 
cially declares, “ By living in the practice of regular and occasional 
duties the mind may be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, 
and constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption in 
Brahma may be attained. Therefore from a desire during life of 
future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and others, have then, in their respective codes of laws prescribed to 
widows, the duties of ascetics only. By this passage of the Veda, 
therefore, and the authority of Manu and others, the words you have 
quoted from Angira and the rest are set aside ; for by the express 
declaration of the former, widows after the death of their husbands, 
may, by living as ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate. What you have said respecting the laws of Angira and 
others, that recommended the practice of Concremation and Postcre- 
mation we do not admit: because, though a practice has not been 
recommended by Manu, yet, if directed by other lawgivers, it should 
not on that account be considered as contrary to the law of Manu. 
For instance, Manu directs the performance of Sandhya, but says 
nothing of calling aloud on the name of Hari; yet Vyasa prescribes 
calling on the name of Hari. The words of Vyasa do not contradict 
those of Manu. The same should be understood in the present in- 
stance. Manu has commended widows to live as ascetics ; Vishnu 
and other saints direct that they should either live as ascetics or 
follow their husbands. Therefore the law of Manu may be considered. 
to be applicable as an alternative. 

Opponent. The analogy you have drawn betwixt the practice of 
Sandhya and invoking Hari, and that of Concremation and Postcre- 
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mation does not hold. For, in the course of the day the performance 
of Sandhya, at the prescribed time, does not prevent one from invok- 
ing Hari at another period ; and, on the other hand, the invocation of 
Hari need not interfere with the performance of Sandhya. In this 
éase, the direction of one practice is not inconsistent with that of the 
other. But in the case of living as an ascetic or undergoing Concre- 
mation, the performance of the one is incompatible with the observ- 
ance of the other. Sceil. Spending one’s whole life as an ascetic after 
the death of a husband, is incompatible with immediate Concremation 
as directed by Angira and others; and, vice versa, Concremation, as 
directed by Angira and others, is inconsistent with living as an 
ascetic, in order to attain absorption. Therefore those two authorities 
are obviously contradictory of each other. More especially as Angira, 
by declaring that “there is no other way known for a virtuous 
woman except ascending the pile of her husband,” has made Con- 
cremation an indispensable duty. And Harita also, in his code, by 
denouncing evil consequences, in his declaration, that “as long asa 
woman shall not burn herself after the death of her husband, she 
shall be subject to transmigration in a female form,” has made this 
duty absolute. Therefore all those passages are in every respect 
contradictory to the law of Manu and others. 

Advocate. When Angira says that there is no other way fora 
widow except Concremation, and when Harita says that the omission 
of it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those of Manu, by 
considering them as used merely for the purpose of exalting the merit 
of Concremation, but not as prescribing this as an indispesable duty. 
All these expressions, moreover, convey a promise of reward for 
Conecremation, and thence it appears that Concremation ig only 
optional. 

Opponent. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of Manu, 
you set down the words of Angira and Harita, that make the duty 
incumbent, as meant only to convey an exaggerated praise of Concre- 
mation, why do you not also reconcile the rest of the words of Angira, 
Harita, and others, with those in which Manu prescribes to the widow 
the practice of living as an ascetic as her absolute duty? And why 
do you not keep aloof from witnessing the destruction of females, 
instead of tempting them with the inducement of future fruition ? 
Moreover, in the text already quoted, self-destruction with the view 
of reward is expressly prohibited. 
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Advocate. What you have quoted from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the text of the Veda is admitted. But how can you set aside the 
following text of the Rig Veda on the subject of Concremation? “ O 
fire! let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
coloured with collyrium, and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water, that they may not be separated from their husbands, but may 
be, in unison with excellent husbands, themselves sinless and jewels 
amongst women.” 

Opponent. This text of the Veda, and the former passages from 
Harita and the rest whom you have quoted, all praise the practice of 
Concremation as leading to fruition, and are addressed to those who are 
occupied by sensual desires; and you cannot but admit that to follow 
these practices is only optional. In repeating the Sankalpa of 
Concremation, the desire of future fruition is declared as the object. 
The text therefore of the Veda which we have quoted, offering no 
gratifications, supersedes, in every respect, that which you have 
adduced, as well as all the words of Angira and the rest. In proof 
we quote the text of the Kathopanishad: ‘Faith in God which 
leads to absorption is one thing ; and rites which have future fruition 
for their object, another. Each of these, producing different conse- 
quences, hold out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who 
of these two chooses faith, is blessed: and he, who for the sake of 
reward practices rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment of eternal 
beatitude.” Also the Mundakopanishad: “Rites, of which there 
are eighteen members, are all perishable: he who considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated transmigrations ; 
and all those fools who, immersed in the foolish practice of rites, 
consider themselves to be wise and learned, are repeatedly subjected 
to birth, disease, death, and other pains. When one blind man is 
guided by another, both subject themselves on their way to all 
kinds of distress.” 

It is asserted in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of all the Smritis, 
Puranas, and Itihasas, that, ‘“‘all those ignorant persons who attach 
themselves to the words of the Vedas that convey promises of fruition, 
consider those falsely alluring passages ag leading to real happiness, 
and say, that besides them there is no * other reality. Agitated in 
their minds by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial 
gods to be the chief object; and they devote themselves to those 
texts which treat of ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises 
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of enjoyment. Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme 
Being.” Thus also do the Mundakopanishad and the Gita state 
that, “ the science by which a knowledge of God is attained is superior 
to all other knowledge.” Therefore it 1s clear, from those passages 
of the Veda and of the Gita, that the words of the Veda which promise 
fruition, are set aside by the texts of contrary import. Moreover, the 
ancient saints and holy teachers, and their commentators, and your- 
selves, as well as weand all others, agree that Manu is better 
acquainted than any other lawgiver with the spirit of the Veda. And 
he, understanding the meaning of those different texts, admitting the 
inferiority of that which promised fruition, and following that which 
conveyed no promise of gratifications, has directed widows to spend 
their lives as ascetics. He has also defined in his 12th chapter, what 
acts are observed merely for the sake of gratifications, and what are 
not. “ Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications in 
this world or the next is called Prabartak, and those which are 
performed according to the knowledge respecting God, are called 
Nibartak. All those who perform acts to procure gratifications, may 
enjoy heaven like the gods; and he who performs acts free from 
desires, procures release from the five elements of this body, that is, 
obtains absorption.” 

Advocate. What you have said is indeed cousistent with the Vedas, 
with Manu, and with the Bhagavad Gita. But from this I fear, that 
the passages of the Vedas and other Sastras, that prescribe Concremation 
and Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, 
must be considered as only meant to deceive. 

Opponent. There is no deception. The object of those passages 
is declared. As men have various dispositions, those whose minds 
are enveloped in desire, passion and cupidity, have no inclination for 
the disinterested worship of the Supreme Being. If they had no 
Sastras of rewards, they would at once throw aside all Sastras, and 
would follow their several inclinations, like elephants unguided by 
the hook. In order to restrain such ‘persons from bemg led only 
by their inclinations, the Sastra prescribes various ceremonies, as 
Syenayaga for one desirous af the destruction of the enemy, Putreshti 
for one desiring a son, and Jyotishtoma for one desiring gratifications 
in heaven, &e.; but again reprobates such as are actuated by those 
desires, and at the same moment expresses contempt for such grati- 
fications. Had the Sastra not repeatedly reprobrated both those 
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actuated by desire and the fruits desired by them, all those texts 
might be considered as deceitful. In proof of what I have advanced 
I cite the following text of the Upanishad, “‘ Knowledge and rites 
together offer themselves to every man. The wise man considers 
which of these two is the better and which the worse. By reflecting, 
he becomes convinced of the superiority of the former, despises rites, 
and takes refuge in knowledge. And the unlearned, for the sake of 
bodily gratifications, has recourse to the performance of rites.” The 
Bhagavad Gita says: “ The Vedas that treat of rites are for the sake of 
those who are possessed of desire : therefore, O Arjuna ! do thou abstaiz 
from desires. ” 

Hear also the text of the Veda reprobating the fruits of rites: 
“As in this world the fruits obtained from cultivation and labour 
perish, so in the next world fruits derived from rites are perishable.” 
Also the Bhagavad Gita : “Also those who observe the rites prescribed 
by the three Vedas, and through those ceremonies worship me and 
seek for heaven, having become sinless from eating the remains of 
offerings, ascending to heaven, and enjoying the pleasures of the gods, 
after the completion of their rewards, again return to earth. There- 
fore, the observers of rites for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend 
to heaven, and return to the world, and cannot obtain absorption. ” 

Advocate. Though what you have advanced from the Veda and 
sacred codes against the practice of Concremation and Postcremation, 
is not to be set aside, yet we have had the practice prescribed by 
Harita and others handed down to us. 

Opponent. Such an argument is highly inconsistent with justice. 
It is every way improper to persuade to self-lestruction by citing 
passages of inadmissible authority. In the second place, it is evident 
from your own authorities, and the Sankalpa recited in conformity 
with them, that the widow should voluntarily quit life, ascending the 
flaming pile ofher husband. But, on the contrary, you first bind down 
the widow along with the corpse of her husband, and then heap over 
her such a quantity of wood that she cannot rise. At the time too 
of setting fire to the pile, you press her down with large bamboos. In 
what passage of Harita or the rest do you find authority for thus 
binding the woman according to your practice? This then is, in 
fact, deliberate female murder. 

Advocate. Though Harita and the rest do not indeed authorize 
this practice of binding, &e., yet were a woman after having recited 
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the Sankalpa not to perform Concremation, it would be sinful, and 
considered disgraceful by others. It is on this account that we have 
adopted the custom. 

Opponent. Respecting the sinfulness of such an act, that is mere 
talk : for in the same codes it is laid down, that the performance of 
@ penance will obliterate the sin of quitting the pile. Or in case of 
inability to undergo the regular penance, absolution may be obtained 
by bestowing the value of a cow, or three kahans of cowries. There- 
fore the sin is no cause of alarm. The disgrace in the opinion of 
others is also nothing: for good men regard not the blame or reproach 
of persons who can reprobate those who abstain from the sinful 
murder of women. And do you not consider how great is the sin to 
kill a woman ; therein forsaking the fear of God, the fear of conscience, 
and the fear of the Sastras, merely from a dread of the reproach of 
those who delight in female murder ? 

Advocate. Though tying down in this manner be not authorized 
by the Sastras, yet we practise it as being a custom that has been 
observed throughout Hindustan. 

Opponent. It never was the case that the practice of fastening 
‘down widows on the pile was prevalent throughout Hindustan: for it 
is but of late years that this mode has been followed, and that only 
in Bengal, which is but a small part of Hindustan. No one besides 
who has the fear of God and man before him, will assert that male 
or female murder, theft, &c., from having been long practised, cease 
to be vices. If, according to your argument, custom ought to set 
aside the precepts of the Sastras, the inhabitants of the forests and 
mountains who have been in the habits of plunder, must be consider- 
ed as guiltless of sin, and it would be improper to endeavour to 
restrain their habits. The Sastras, and the reasonings connected with 
them, enable us to discriminate right and wrong. In those Sastras 
such female murder is altogether forbidden. And reason also 
declares, that to bind down a woman for her destruction, holding out 
to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sinful act. 

Advocate. This practice may be sinful or any thing else, but we 
will not refrain from observing it. Should it cease, people would 
generally apprehend that if women did not perform Concremation on 
the death of their husbands, they might go astray ; but if they burn 
themselves this fear is done away. Their family and relations 
are freed from apprehension. And if the husband could be assured 
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during his life that his wife would follow him on the pile, his mind 
would be at ease from apprehensions of her misconduct. 

Opponent. What can be done, if, merely to avoid the possible danger 
of disgrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit the sin of female 
murder. But is there not also a danger of a woman’s going astray 
during the life-time of her husband, particularly when he resides for 
a long time in a distant country? What remedy then have you got 
against this cause of alarm ? 

Advocate. There is a great difference betwixt the case of the 
husband’s being alive, and of his death ; for while a husband is alive, 
whether he resides near or at a distance, a wife is under his control; 
she must stand in awe of him. But after his death that authority 
ceases, and she of course is divested of fear. 

Opponent. The Sastras which command that a wife should live 
under the control of her husband during his life, direct that on his 
death she shall live under the authority of her husband's family, or 
else under that of her parental relations; and the Sastras have 
authorized the ruler of the country to maintain the observance of 
this law. Therefore, the possibility of a woman’s going astray can- 
not be more guarded against during the husband’s life than it is 
after his death. For you daily see, that even while the husband is 
alive, he gives up his authority, and the wife separates from him. 
Control alone cannot restrain from evil thoughts, words, and actions ; 
but the suggestions of wisdom and the fear of God may cause both 
man and woman to abstain from sin. Both the Sastras and experi- 
ence show this. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, that from want of 
feeling we promote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it is 
declared in our Veda and codes of law, that mercy is the root of 
virtue, and from our practice of hospitality, &c¢., our compassionate 
dispositions are well known. 

Opponent. That in other cases you shew charitable dispositions 
is acknowledged. But by witnessing from your youth the voluntary 
burning of women amongst your elder relatives, your neighbours and 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, and by observing the 
indifference manifested at the time when the women are writhing 
under the torture of the flames, habits of insensibility are produced. 
For the same reason, when men or women are suffering the pains of 
death, you feel for them no sense of compassion, like the worshippers 
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of the female deities who, witnessing frm their infancy the slaughter 
of kids and buffaloes, feel no compassion for them in the time of 
their suffering death, while followers of Vishnu are touched with 
strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate. What you have said I shall carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you are 
now ready to take this matter into your consideration. By forsaking 
prejudice and reflecting on the Sastra, what is really conformable to 
its precepts may be perceived, and the evils and disgrace brought on 
this country by the crime of female murder will cease. 
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-idvocate. Unprr the title of Vidhayak, or Preceptor, I have 
offered an answer to your former arguments. That, no doubt, you 
have attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I have well considered the answer that, after the lapse 
of nearly twelve months, you have offered, Such parts of your answer 
as consist merely of a repetition of passages already quoted by us, 
require no further observations now. But as to what you have 
advanced in opposition to our arguments and to the Sastras, vou will 
be pleased to attend to my reply. 

In the first place, at the bottom of your 4th page you have given a 
particular iuterpretation to the following words of Vishnu, the 
lawgiver :— 

‘‘Mrite bhartari brahmacharyam tadanwarohanam va” meaning 
“after the death of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or 
ascend the funeral pile,” and implying that either alternative is 
optional. To this, you say, eight objections are found in the Sastras, 
therefore one of the alternatives must be preferred: that is to say, the 
woman who is unable to ascend the flaming pile shall live as an ascetic. 
This you maintain is the true interpretation ; and in proof you have 
cited the words of the Skanda Purana and of Angira. JI answer. In 
every country all persons observe this rule that imeanings are to be 
inferred from the words used. In this instance the text of Vishnu is 
comprised in five words: Ist, Mrite, “on death,” 2nd, bhartari, 
‘Sof a husband,” 3rd, brahmacharyam, “asceticism,” 4th, tadanwaro- 
hanam, “ ascending his pile,” 5th, va, “or.” That is, “on the death 
of a husband, his widow should become an ascetic, or ascend his pile.”’ 
It appears, therefore, from asceticism being mentioned first in order, 
that this is the most pious conduct for a widow to follow. But your 
interpretation, that this alternative is only left for widows who are 
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unable to ascend the flaming pile, can by no means be deduced from 
the words of the text ; nor have any of the expounders of the Sastras 
so expressed themselves. 

For instance, the author of the Mitakshara, whose authority is 
always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself quoted as 
authority in p. 27, has thus decided on the subject of Concremation :— 
“The widow who is not desirous of final beatitude, but who wishes 
only for a limited term of a small degree of future fruition, is autho- 
rized to accompany her husband.”* 

The Smarta Bhattacharya (Raghunandana, the modem law 
commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Angria, that “ besides 
Concremation there is no other pious course for a widow,” by the 
authority of the foregoing text of Vishnu; and authorized the alter- 
native of a widow living as an ascetic, or dying with her husband, 
explaining the words of Angira as conveying merely the exaggerated 
praise of Concremation. 

Secondly. From the time that Sastras have been written in Sans- 
krit, no author or man of learning has ever asserted, as you have 
done, that the person who, desirous of the enjoyments of heaven, is 
unable to perform the rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to 
the attainment of final beatitude. On the contrary, the Sastras 
uniformly declare that those who are unable to pursue final beatitude, 
may perform rites, but without desire; and persons of the basest 
minds who do not desire eternal beatitude, may even perform rites 
for the sake of their fruits. 

As Vasishtha declares :— 

‘‘ The person who does not exert himself to acquire that knowledge 
of God which leads to final absorption, may perform ceremonies 
without expectation of reward. 

“To encourage and improve those ignorant persons, who looking 
only to pleasure, cannot distinguish betwixt what is God and not God, 
the Sruti has promised rewards.” t 
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Bhagavad Gita. 

“Tf you are unable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, be 
diligent in performing works with a view to please me, that by such 
works you may acquire a better state. If you are unable even to 
perform rites solely for my sake, then, controlling your senses, 
endeavour to perform rites without the desire of fruition.”* 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to the 
destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over asceticism, 
which gives a prospect of eternal beatitude, is to treat with contempt 
the authorities of the Vedas, the Vedanta, and other Darsanas, as 
well as of the Bhagavad Gita and many others. As the Veda says — 

“ Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man; but he who 
is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective nature into serious 
consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses faith, 
despising fruition; while a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites.” f 

Without entirely rejecting the authority of the Gita, the essence 
of all Sastras, no one can praise rites performed for the sake of 
fruition, nor recommend them to others; for nearly half of the 
Bhagavad Gita is filled with the dispraise of such works, and with the 
praise of works performed without desire of fruition. A few of those 
passages have been quoted in the former conference, anda few 
others are here given. 

‘Works performed, except for the sake of God, only entangle the 
soul. Therefore, 0 Arjuna, forsaking desire perform works with 
the view to please God.” t 
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“The person who performs works without desire of fruition, 
directing his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. And the person 
who is devoted to fruition, and performs works with desire, he is 
indeed inextricably involved.” 

“Oh, Arjuna, rites performed for the sake of fruition are degraded 
far below works done without desire, which lead to the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God. Therefore perform thou works without 
desire of fruition, with the view of acquiring divine knowledge. 
Those who perform works for the sake of fruition are most 
debased.’’t 

“Tt is my firm opinion, that works are to be performed forsaking 
their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits.”’f 

The Gita is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted with 
it. Why then do you constantly mislead women, unacyuainted with 
the Sastras, to follow a debased path, by holding out to them as 
temptations the pleasures of futurity, in defiance of all the Sastras, 
and merely to please the ignorant ? 

You have said, that eight objections are to be found in Sastras 
to the optional alternative deduced from the works of Vishnu. To 
this I reply. 

First. To remove an imaginary difficulty, a violation of, the 
obvious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and con- 
sistent, 1s altogether inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no such objection to 
the interpretation given to the words of Vishnu, as following the 
optional alternative of asceticism or Concremation, have given the 
preference to asceticism. The author of the Mitakshara, quoting 
this text of Vishnu in treating of Concremation, makes no allusion to 
such an objection, but finally declares in favour of asceticism. 
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Thirdly. Even allowing an optional alternative to be liable to 
the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions admit- 
ted such an alternative. For example :— 

Sruti, “ Oblations are to be made of wheat or of barley.” But 
the meaning of this is not, according to your mode of interpretation, 
“That if it cannot be made of barley, an offering is to be made of 
wheat ” 

“Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sunrise.” 
In this instance your mode of explanation may be applied; but no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation, but all have admitted 
the alternative to be optional. 

SHeata smart fyrarat surat ofa 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning would be, that 
if you cannot worship Siva you should worship Vishnu. But no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation to those words, and to 
give more or less worship to Siva than to Vishnu is quite contrary 
to the decision of all the Sastras. 

Fourthly. The following text has also been quoted by you in 
opposition to the optional alternative in question, taken as you assert. 
from the Skanda Purana :-— 

‘On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is unable 
to perform Concremation, nevertheless she should preserve the virtue 
required of widows. If she cannot preserve that virtue, she must 
descend to hell.” + ‘To confirm this text you have quoted the words 
of Angria :—‘‘ There is no other pious course for a widow besides 
Concremation ;" § which you have interpreted, that “for a widow 
there is no éilies course sO pious. ’ 

I answer, the words of Angria are express, that there is no other 
pious course for a widow than Concremation. And the Smarta 
commentator, having thus interpreted the text in reconciling it with 
the words of Vishnu already quoted, declares, that it conveys merely 
exaggerated praise of Concremation. 
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But you, in opposition to the true meaning of the expression and 
to the interpretation given by the Smarta commentator, have explained 
those words to suit your own argument, that there is no other course 
more pious than that of Concremation. Perverting thus the meaning 
of the Sastras, what benefit do you propose by promoting the destruc- 
tion of feeble woman, by holding up the temptation of enjoyments 
in a future state ? This I am at a loss to understand. 

If the passage you have quoted from the Skanda Purana really 
exist, the mode in which the Smarta commentator has explained the 
words of Angira (‘there is no other virtuous course,”) must be 
applied to those of the Skanda Purana, viz., that the text of the Skanda 
Purana which contradicts Manu, Vishnu, and others, is to be understood 
as merely conveying exaggerated praise ; because, to exalt Concrema~ 
tion, which leads to future enjoyments that are treated as despicable 
by the Upanishads of the Vedas and Smriti, and by the Bhagavad 
Gita, above asceticism, in which the mind may be purified by the 
performance of works without desire, that may lead to eternal beatitude, 
is every way inadmissible, and in direct opposition to the opinions 
maintained by ancient authors and commentators. 


Section IT. 

In the latter end of the 7th page you have admitted, that the 
sayings of Angira, Vishnu, and Harita, on the subject of Concremation, 
are certainly at variance with those of Manu; but assert, that any law 
given by Manu, when contradicted by several other lawgivers, is to 
be considered annulled :—therefore, his authority in treating of the 
duties of widows is not admissible, on account of the discord existing 
between it and passages of Harita, and Vishnu and others. Witha 
view to establish this position you have advanced three arguments. 
The first. of them is, that Vrihaspati says, “‘ whatever law is contrary 
to the law of Manu, is not commendable,’ in which the nominative 
case, “whatever law,” as being used in the singular number, signifies, 
that in case laws, given by a single person, stand in opposition to 
those of Manu they are not worthy of reverence, but if several persons 
differ from Manu in any certain point, his authority must be set aside. 
Ireply. It has been the invariable practice of ancient and modern 
authors, to explain all texts of law so as to make them coincide with 
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the law of Manu. They in no instance declare that the authority of 
Manu is to be set aside, in order to admit that of any other lawgiver. 
But you have, on the contrary, set aside the authority of Manu, on the 
ground of inconsistence with the words of two or three other authors. 
In this you not only act contrary to the practice of all commentators, 
but moreover in direct opposition to the authority of the Veda, for the 
Veda declares, whatever Manu lays down, that is commendable,” 
which text you have yourself quoted in p. 7. And as to what you 
have said respecting the words of Vrihaspati as being in the singular 
number, and therefore only applicable to a case in which Manu is 
opposed by only one lawgiver, it is obvious that the word “whatever,” 
being a general term, includes every particular case falling under it ; 
and therefore his law must be followed, whatever number of authors 
there may be who lay down a different direction. And the reason of 
this is expressed in the former part of the verse of Vrihaspati, that 
“Manu has in his work collected the meaning of the Vedas.” From 
this it follows that whatever law is inconsistent with the code of Manu, 
which is the substance of the Veda, is really inconsistent with the 
Veda itself, and therefore inadmissible. Admitting the justice of your 
explanation of Vrihaspati’s text, that the authority of any individual 
lawgiver, who is inconsistent with Manu, must be set aside, but that 
when several authorities coincide in laying down any rule inconsistent 
with his law, they are to be followed, one might on the same principle 
give a new explanation to the following text :-— 

“The person who attempts to strike a Brahman goes to the hell 
called Satnayat, or of a hundred punishments; and he who actually 
strikes a Brahman, goes to the hell of Sahasrayat, or a thousand 
punishments.’’T 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and that in the accusa- 
tive case also, are both in the singular number ; therefore, according to 
your exposition, where two or three persons concur in beating a Brah- 
man, or where a man beats two or three Brahmans, there is no crime 
committed. There are many similar instances of laws, the force of 
which would be entirely frustrated by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Concre- 
mation is authorized by a text of the Rig Veda, and consequently the 
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authority of Manu is superseded by ahigher authority. Ireply. Inthe 
12th line of the 9th page of your tract, you have quoted and interpreted 
a text of the Vedas, expressing “that the mind may be purified so as to 
seek a knowledge of God from which absorption may accrue, by the 
performance of the daily and occasional ceremonies, without the desire 
of fruition ; therefore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be 
destroyed.” With this then and all similar texts, there is the most 
evident concord wiih the words of Manu. Notwithstanding your 
admission to this effect, you assert that the authority of the Vedas 
contradicts the declaration of Manu. From the text already quoted, 
“that whatever Manu has declared is to be accepted,” it follows that 
there can be no discrepancy between Manu and the Veda. But that is 
certainly an apparent inconsistency between the text quoted from the 
ceremonial part of the Rig Veda authorizing Concermation, and that 
above quoted from the spiritual parts of the Veda to which the celebrated 
Manu has given the preference, well aware that such parts of the Veda 
are of more authority than the passage relating to debased ceremonies. 
He has accordingly directed widows to live, practising austerities. 
The text of the Rig Veda, of course, remains of force to those ignorant 
wretches who are fettered with the desire of fruition, which debars 
them from the hope of final beatitude. This too has been acknow- 
ledged by yourself, in p. 11, line 17, and was also fully considered in the 
first Conference, p. 13, line 18. You cannot but be aware too, that 
when there is doubt respecting the meaning of any text of the Veda, 
that interpretation which has been adopted by Manu is followed 
by both ancient and modern authors. In the Bhavishya Purana, 
Mahadeva gave instructions for the performance of a penance for 
wilfully slaying a Brahman; but observing that this was at variance 
with the words of Manu, which declare that there is no expiation 
for wilfully killing a Brahman, he does not set aside the text of 
Manu founded on the Vedas by his own authority, but explains the 
sense in which it is to be accepted :-—‘ The object of the declaration 
of Manu that there is no expiation for the wilful murder of a 
Brahman, was the more absolute prohibition of the crime ; or it may 
be considered as applicable to Kshatriyas, and the other tribes.”* 
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The great Mahadeva, then, did not venture to set aside the words of 
Manu, but you have proposed to set up the texts of Harita and Angira 
as of superior authority. 

Thirdly. You have quoted, with the view of doing away with the: 
authority of Manu the text of Jaimini, signifying that if there bea 
difference of opinion respecting a subject, then the decision of the 
greater number must be adopted; and therefore, as the authority of 
Manu, in the present instance, is at variance with several writers, it 
must yield to theirs. I reply. It is apparent that this text, as well 
as common sense, only dictates, that where those who differ in opinion 
are equal in point of authority, the majority ought to be followed; 
but if otherwise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus the 
authority of the Veda, though single, cannot be set aside by the con- 
current authorities of a hundred lawgivers; and in like manner the 
authority of Manu which is derived immediately from the Veda, 
cannot be set aside by the contradicting authorities of the others 
either singly or collectively. Moreover, if Angira, Harita, Vishnu, 
and Vyasa, authorized widows to choose the alternative of Concre- 
mation, or of living as ascetics, on the other hand, besides Manu, 
Yajnavalkva, Vasishtha, and several other lawgivers have pres- 
eribed asceticism only. Why, therefore, despising the authorities 
of Manu and others, do you persist in encouraging weak women 
to submit to murder, by holding out to them the temptations of 
future pleasures in heaven ? 

Section HT. 

The quotation from the Mundaka Upanishad and Bhagavad Gita,. 
which we quoted in our first Conference, to shew the light in which 
rites should be held, you have repeated ; and have also quoted some 
texts of the Vedas directing the performance of certain rites, such as, 
“He who desires heavenly fruition shall perform the sacrifice of horse.”* 

In page 17 you have given your final conclusion on the subject to 
this effect: “That rites are not prohibited, but that pious works 
performed without desire are preferable to works performed for the 
sake of fruition ; and he also who performs those works without 
desire, is superior to him who performs works for the sake of 
fruition’? If then works without desire are acknowledged by you to 
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be superior to works with desire of fruition, why do you persuade 
widows to perform work for the sake of fruition, and do not recom- 
mend to them rather to follow asceticism, by which they may acquire 
eternal beatitude? And with respect to your assertion, that “ rites 
are not prohibited,” this is inconsistent with the Sastras ; for if all 
the texts of the Vedas and lawgivers, prohibiting rites, were to be 
quoted, they would fill a large volume ; (of these a few have been 
already quoted by me in pp. 5 and 6.) There are indeed Sastras 
directing the performance of rites for the sake of fruition, but these 
are acknowledged to be of less authority than those which prohibit 
such rites ; as is proved by the following text from the Mundaka 
Upanishad: “ Sastras are of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these 
the superior are those by which the Eternal God is approached.” 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says: ‘Amongst Sastras, lam 
those which treat of God.” T 

In the Sri Bhagavat is the following text: ‘ ]J-minded persons, not 
perceiving that the object of the Veda is to direct us to absorption, call 
the superficially tempting promises of rewards their principal fruit ; but 
such as know the Vedas thoroughly do not hold this opinion.” 

The passages directing works for the sake of fruition are therefore 
adapted only for the most ignorant. ‘Learned men should endeavour 
to withdraw all those ignorant persons from works performed with 
‘desire, but should never, for the sake of profit, attempt to drown 
them in the abyss of passion. RKaghunandana quotes and adopts the 
following words: “Learned men should not persuade the ignorant to 
perform rites for the sake of fruition, for it is written in the Purana, 
that he who knows the path to eternal happiness will not direct the 
ignorant to perform works with desire, as the good physician refuses 
to yield to the appetite of his patient for injurious food.’’§ 
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Section IV. 


Iv page 17, lme 15, of your treatise, you have said, that the Sastra 
does not admit that widows, in giving up the use of oil, and betel 
and sexual pleasures, &c., as ascetics, perform works without desire, 
and acquire absorption. And for this you advance two proofs: 
the first, that it appears that Manu directs that a widow should 
continue till death as an ascetic, aiming to practise the incompar- 
able rules of virtue that have been followed by such women as were 
devoted to only one husband. From the word aiming, it follows, 
that the duties of an ascetic, to be practised by widows, are of 
the nature of those performed with desire. Secondly. From the 
subsequent words of Manu it appears, that those widows who 
live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics from their youth ; 
therefore from the words ascending to heaven, it is obvious that 
the austerities that may be performed by them are for reward. I 
reply. I am surprised at your assertion, that austerities practised by 
widows cannot be considered as performed without desire, and 
leading to absorption; for whether austerities or any other kind of 
act be performed with desire or without desire, must depend on the 
mind of the agent. Some may follow asceticism or other practices 
for the sake of heavenly enjoyments, while others, forsaking desire 
of fruition, may perform them, and at length acquire final beatitude. 
Therefore, if a widow practise austerities without the desire of 
fruition, and yet her acts are asserted to be with desire of fruition, 
this amounts to a setting at defiance both experience and the Sastras, 
in @ manner unworthy of a man of learning like yourself. As to 
what you have observed respecting the word aiming in the text of 
Manu, it never can be inferred from the use of that word, that the 
asceticisfn of widows must necessarily be with desire; for with the 
object of final beatitude, we practise the acquisition of the knowledge 
of God, which no Sastras nor any of the learned has ever classed 
amongst works performed with desire of fruition. For no man 
possessed of understanding performs any movement of mind or body 
without an object. Itis those works only, therefore, that are per- 
formed for the sake of corporeal enjoyment, either in the present or in 
a future state of existence, that are said to be with desire, and that 
are, as such, prohibited, as Manu defines: ‘“‘ Whatever act is per- 
formed for the sake of gratifications in this world or the next is called 
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Prabarttak ; and those which are performed according to the know- 
ledge of God, are called Nibarttak.”* as 

As to your second argument, that widows leading an ascetic life 
are rewarded by a mansion in heaven, I reply ; that from these words 
it does not appear that austerities should necessarily be reckoned 
amongst works performed for reward ; for a mansion in heaven is not 
granted to those alone who perform works with desire, but also to 
those who endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God, but come short of 
attaining it in this life. They must after death remain for a long time 
in the heaven called the Brahmaloka, and again assume a human form, 
until they have, by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at 
length obtained absorption. The Bhagavad Gita says distinctly : 

‘4 man whose devotions have been broken off by death, having 
enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is born again in some holy and respectable 
family.” T 

Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator on Manu, says expressly in his 
observations on the text of his author, that those ascetic widows 
ascend to heaven like Sanaka, Balakhilya and other devotees from 
their youth. By this, it is clearly shewn, that, those widows ascend 
to heaven in the same way as those pious devotees who have already 
acquired final beatitude, which can only be attained by works per- 
formed without desire. And hence the austerities of widows must 
be reckoned amongst works without desire. 


Section V. 

Ix page 18, you have asserted that a widow who undergoes 
Coneremation has a higher reward than she who lives as a devotee ;. 
for the husband of the woman who performs Concrematiom, though 
guilty of the murder of a Brahman, or of ingratitude or treachery 
towards a friend, has his sins, by her act, expiated, and is saved from 
hell, and her husband’s, her father’s, and her mother's progenitors, 
are all beatified, and she herself is delivered from female form. 
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I reply. You have stated in page 27, commencing at the 3rd line, 
that works without desire are preferable to those performed for the 
sake of fruition; while here again you say, that Concremation is 
preferable to asceticism. You have, however, assigned as a reason 
for your new doctrine, that Concremation saves progenitors as well as 
the husband. I have already shewn, that such promises of reward 
are merely held out to the most ignorant, in order to induce them to 
follow some kind of religious observance, and to withdraw from evil 
conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed with a desire of 
fruition, to works without desire, merely on the ground of such 
exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the Sastras. If, m defiance 
of all the Sastras, you maintain that such promises of reward are to 
be understood literally, and not merely as incitements, still there can 
be no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, so painful to mind and body, 
as burning a person to death in order to save her lines of Progenitors ; 
for by making an offering of one ripe plantain to Siva, or a single 
flower of Karabir, either to Siva or to Vishnu, thirty millions of 
lines of progenitors may be saved. 

“He, who maketh an oblation of a single ripe plantain to Siva, 
shall with thirty millions of races of progenitors ascend to the 
heaven of Siva.”’* 

‘ By presenting a single Karabir, white or not white, to Vishnu 
or Siva, thirty millions of races of progenitors are exalted to heaven.” T 

Nor is there any want of promise of reward to those who perform 
works without desire. Jn fact, rather more abundant rewards are 
held out for such works than those you can quote for the opposite 
practice. ‘‘ Those who have acquired knowledge in the prescribed 
mode can, by mere volition, save any number of progenitors ; and all 
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A volume filled with texts of this kind might be easily written. 
Moreover, should even the least part of any ceremony performed for 
reward be omitted or mistaken, the fruits are destroyed, and evil is 
produced. But there is no bad consequence from a failure in works 
performed without desire, for the completion of these, even in part, 
is advantageous. In proof I quote the Bhagavad Gita: “ Works 
without desire, if only commenced, are never without advantage ; 
and if any member be defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as 
in works performed with desire. And the performance of even a 
small portion of a work without desire brings safety.”* 

There is evidently a possibility of a failure in some portion of the 
rite of Concremation or Postcremation, particularly in the mode in 
which you perform the ceremony contrary to the directions of the 
Sastras. What connection is there betwixt that mode and the enjoy- 
ment of temporary heavenly gratifications—a mode which only 
subjects the widow to the consequences of a violent death ? 


Secrion VI. 

Again in p. 17, line 3, you admit it to be more commendable for 
a widow to attend to the acquisition of knowledge than to die by Con- 
cremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them to the practice 
of Concremation, and to prevent them from pursuing the acquisition 
of knowledge, you observe, that women are naturally prone to 
pleasure, are extremely devoted to works productive of fruits, and 
are always subject to their passions. To persuade such persons to 
forsake Concremation, in order to attempt the acquisition of know- 
ledge is to destroy their hopes in both ways. In support of your 
opinion you have quoted the Gita: ‘‘ Those ignorant persons who are 
devoted to works ought not to be dissuaded from performing them.”f 

l reply. Your object in persuading women to burn themselves 
may now be distinctly perceived ; you consider women, even of res- 
pectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always subject to their 
passions; and therefore you are apprehensive lest they should lose 
both prospects of hope, by giving up Concremation, and attempting 
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to acquire knowledge. For this reason you lead them to the destruc- 
tion of their lives, by holding out to them the temptation of future 
rewards. It is very certain that all mankind, whether male or female, 
are endowed with a mixture of passions; but by study of the Sastras, 
and frequenting the society of respectable persons, those passions 
may be gradually subdued and the capability of enjoying an exalted 
state may be attained. We ought, therefore, to endeavour to 
withdraw both men and women from debased sensual pleasures, and 
not to persuade them to die with the hope of thereby obtaining 
sensual enjoyments, by which after a certain period of gratification, 
they are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb, and subjected 
to affliction. The Sastras have directed those men or women, who- 
seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this doctrine, 
that they may escape from the grievous pain of this world; and 
they have also prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed 
without the hope of reward by those who do not seek after divine. 
knowledge in order that their minds mayi be purified, and prepared 
to receive that knowledge. We, therefore, in conformity with the 
Sastra, make it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future: 
base and fleeting enjoyments, and encourage them to the acquisition 
of that divine knowledge which leads to final beatitude. Widows, 
therefore, by leading an ascetic life in the performance of duties 
without desire, may purify their minds and acquire divine knowledge, 
which may procure for them final beatitude. And consequently 
there is no reason why they should lose both objects of future hope 
by forsaking Concremation. 

“Oh Arjuna, by placing their reliance on me, women and those- 
of the lower classes of Vaisya and Sudra may obtain the highest 
exaltation.””* 

You, however, considering women devoted to their passions and. 
consequently incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, direct them 
to perform Concremation; and maintain that, if any amongst them 
should not burn with their husbands, according to your final decision 
from the Sastras, they must lose the hopes that belong to both: 
practices ; because according to your opinion, they are entirely 
incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, and by not adopting 
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Concremation, they give up the prospect of future gratifications. 
As to your quotation from the Gita, to show that persons devoted to 
works ought not to be dissuaded from the performance of them, it may 
be observed that this text applies only to rites offered without desire 
of rewards, though applied by you to works performed for the sake of 
future enjoyment, in direct inconsistency with the authority of the Gita. 
‘The object of this, as well as of all texts of the Gita, is to dissuade 
men from works performed with desire. The Gita and its Commen- 
taries are both accessible to all. Let the learned decide the point. 

You have quoted the following text of Vasishtha: ‘‘He who 
being devoted to worldly pleasures, boasts, saying, ‘I am a knower 
of God,’ can neither obtain the consequences procurable from works, 
nor attain final beatitude, the fruit of divine knowledge.”’* 

I admit the force of this text. For whether a man be devoted to 
worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster either of divine know- 
ledge or of any other acquirememt, he is indeed most despicable ; 
but I am unable to see how this text, which forbids vain glory, is 
applicable to the question before us, which relates to the Concremation 
of widows. 


Section VII. 

In your 20th page, you have stated for us, that we do not object 
to the practice of Concremation, but to the tying down of the widow 
to the pile before setting it on fire. Ireply. This is very incorrect, 
for it is a gross misrepresentation of our argument; because Conere- 
mation or Postcremation is a work performed for the sake of future 
reward, which the Upanishad and the Gita, and other Sastras, have 
‘declared to be most contemptible. Consequently, relying on those 
Sastras, it has been always our object to dissuade widows from the 
act of Concremation or Postcremation, that they might not, for the 
sake of the debased enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, renounce the 
attainment of divine knowledge. -\s to the mode in which you mur- 
der widows by tying them to the pile, we do exert ourselves to prevent 
such deeds, for those who are witnesses to an act of murder, and 
neglect to do anything towards its prevention, are accomplices in 
the crime. 
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In justification of the crime of burning widows by force, you have 
stated, towards the foot of the same page, that in those countries 
where it is the custom for widows to ascend the flaming pile, there 
cannot be any dispute as to the propriety of following that mode ; 
but where that is not the mode followed, and it is the practice for 
those that burn the corpse to place a portion of fire contiguous to the 
pile, so that it may gradually make its way to the pile, and at that 
time the widow, according to the prescribed form, ascends the pile, in 
this mode also there is nothing contrary to the Sastras. You have 
at the same time quoted two or three authorities to shew, that rites 
should be performed according to the custom of the country. I reply. 
Female murder, murder of a Brahman, parricide, and similar heinous 
crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by alleging the custom 
of a country in their behalf; by such customs rather the country in 
which they exist is itself condemned. I shall write more at large to 
this purpose in the conclusion. The practice, therefore, of forcibly 
tying down women to the pile, and burning them to death, is incon- 
sistent with the Sastras, and highly sinful. Itis of no consequence to 
affirm, that this is customary in any particular country—if it were 
universally practised, the murders would still be criminal. The 
pretence that many are united in the commission of such murder 
will not secure them from divine vengeance. The customs of a country 
or ofa race may be followed in matters where no particular rules are 
prescribed in the Sastras ; but the wilful murder of widows, prohibited 
by all Sastras, is not to be justified by the practice ofa few. From 
the Skanda Purana: “In those matters in which neither the Vedas 
nor lawgivers give either direct sanction or prohibition, the customs 
of a country or of a race may be observed.” 

If you insist that the practice of a country or of a race, though 
directly contrary to the directions of the Sastras, is still proper to be 
observed, and to be reckoned amongst lawful acts, I reply, that in 
Sivakanchi and Vishnukanchi, it is the custom of the people of all 
classes of one of those places, whether learned or ignorant, mutually, 
to revile the god peculiarly worshipped by the people of the other— 
those of Vishnukanchi despising Siva, and of Sivakanchi in the same 
manner holding Vishnu in contempt. Are the inhabitants of those 
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places, whose custom it is thus to revile Siva and Vishnu not guilty 
of sin? For each of those tribes may assert, in their own defence, that. 
it is the practice of their country and race to revile the god of the 
other. But no learned Hindu will pretend to say, that this excuse 
saves them from sin. The Rajputs, also, in the neighbourhood of the 
Dooab, are accustomed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also 
must not be considered guilty of the crime of child-murder, as they 
act according to the custom of their country and race. There are 
many instances of the same kind. No Pandits, then, would consider 
a heinous crime, directly contrary to the Sastras, as righteous, by 
whatever length of practice it may appear to be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to burn a widow after tying her 
down on the pile, is one of the acts of piety, and have then quoted our 
argument for the opposite opinion, that “the inhabitants of forests 
and mountains are accustomed to robbery and murder : but must these 
be considered as faultless, because they follow only the custom of 
their country?” To this you have again replied, that respectable 
people are not to be guided by the example of mountaineers and 
foresters. But the custom of burning widows you say, “has been 
sanctioned by the most exemplary Pandits for a length of time. It is 
the custom, then, of respectable people that is to be followed, and not 
that of men of no principles.” I answer. Respectability and want 
of respectability, depend upon the actsof men. If people of this pro- 
vince, who have been constantly guilty of the wilful murder of women 
by tying them to the pile in which they are burnt, are to be reckoned 
amongst the respectable, then why should not the inhabitants of 
mountains and forests be also reckoned good, who perpetrate murder 
for the sake of their livelihood, or to propitiate their cruel deities ? 
To shew that the custom of a country should be followed, you have 
quoted a text of the Veda, signifying that the example of Brahmans 
well versed in the Sastras, of good understanding, and whose practice 
is in conformity with reason and the Sastras, not subject to passion, 
and accustomed to perform good works, should be followed. And you 
have also quoted the words of Vyasa, signifying that the authorities 
of the Vedas and Sastras, as well as of reason, being various, the 
practice pointed out by illustrious men should be adopted. I reply. 
You have shewn that the example of men versed in the Sastras, and 
who act in conformity with reason and the Sastras, should be followed ; 
but can you call those who, in defiance of the Sastras, wilfully put 
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women to death by tying them down to the pile on which they are 
burnt, illustrious, acquainted with the Vedas, and devoted to acts 
prescribed by the Sastras and by reason? If not, their example is to 
be disregarded. If you can call those, who wilfully tie down women to 
put them to death, righteous and illustrious, then there is no instance 
of unrighteousness and depravity. I have already said, that when any 
act is neither directly authorized nor prohibited by the Sastras, the 
custom of the country or of the race, should be the rule of conduct; 
but in the present case, the words are express in prescribing that the 
widow shall enter the flaming pile. But those who, in direct defiance 
of the authority of the Sastras, act the part of woman-murderers, in 
tying down the widow to the pile, and, subsequently applying the 
flame, burn her to death, can never exculpate themselves from the sin 
of woman-murder. As to the words you have quoted from the Skanda 
Purana, signifying that the arguments of one who has no faith in 
Siva and Vishnu can have no weight in the discussion of the legality 
of facts, I reply, this text is applicable to those who worship images. 
Those who worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Siva 
and Vishnu, their worship is vain, and their words to be disregarded. 
In the same way the words of the Kularnava: ‘He whose mouth 
does not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should perform a 
penance and be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. This is 
undoubted.’’* These words are applicable only to those who follow 
the Tantras ; and if all such texts are considered otherwise applicable 
than in relation to the sects to whom they are directed, there is no 
possibility of reconcilling the variances betwixt the different Sastras. 
The Sastras, treating of God, contains the following words: “ Acts 
and rites that originate in movements of the hands, and other mem- 
bers of the body, being perishable, cannot effect beatitude that 
is eternal.” { 

“Those that worship forms under appellations, continue subject 
to form and appellation; for no perishable means can effect the 
acquisition of an imperishable end. ue 
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‘‘That man who considers the Being that is infinite, incompre- 
hensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and vacuity, to be 
finite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time and place, subject 
to passion and anger, what crime is such a robber of Divine majesty 
not guilty of ?”* That is, he is guilty of those sins which are con- 
sidered as the most heinous, as well as of those that are considered 
ordinary sins. Therefore the words of so sinful a person can have 
no weight in the discussion of the legality of rites. 


Section VIII. 


You have stated in p. 2, that in the same manner as when part 
of a village or of a piece of cloth has been burnt, the village or piece 
of cloth is said to be burnt, so if a portion of the pile is inflamed, the 
whole pile may be said to be flaming. Therefore, it may with 
propriety be affirmed, that widows do in this country ascend the 
flaming pile. 

T reply. You may afford gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but how can you avoid divine 
punishment by thus playing upon words ?—for we find in the text 
of Harita and of Vishnu, the phrase “ Pravivesa hutasanam,” which 
means entering into flames, and the term “ Samaroheddhutasanam,” 
signifying ascending the flames. You have intepreted these directions 
im this way ;—that, a considerable distance from the pile, fire may be 
placed, and a piece of grass or rope may connect the fire with the pile; 
and that thus, by ascending the pile, which has not been in the smallest 
degree affected by the fire, the widow may fultil the direction of ascend- 
ing and entering the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, that both in 
vulgar dialect and in Sanskrit, the word “ Praves” expresses only the 
introgression of one substance into another; as for example, ‘“* Griha 
pravesh koriachhilam,” I entered the house; the word entered cannot 
be used unless I actually passed into the house. Ifa long bamboo be 
attached to the house and a rcpe be fastened to that bamboo, no one 
can in any language say, that in merely touching that rope or bamhoo 
he has entered that house. Ifa single billet of wood belonging to 
the pile were indeed inflamed, then you might say, according to your 
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quibble regarding the burning of the cloth and of the village, that the 
pile was inflamed, and the flaming pile, entered ; but even this is by 
no means the case, in the mode in which your pile is used. Unless, 
however, the pile is so completely in fire that the lames may surround 
the whole of her body, the woman cannot be said to enter into the 
flame. You must then, before you can justify your murder of helpless 
women, prepare a new dictionary ; but there is no great probability 
of its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the end of the 28th page you assert, that those who tie 
down the woman to the pile according to the custom of the country, 
are not guilty of violation of the Sastras: for it is to be understood 
from the words of Harita before quoted, that until her body be burnt, 
the widow canuot be delivered from female form, which implies that 
her body ought to be completely consumed ; and that it is on this 
account that those who burn her make her fast to the pile, lest by 
accident any part of the dead body should fall out of the pile, and fail 
of being consumed, and in that case the burning be incomplete. This 
practice of tying down, therefore, is also conformable to the Sastra; 
and those who, in burning the woman, make her fast to the pile, are 
not therein guilty of any sin, but rather perform a pious act. In 
support of this assertion you have quoted the words of Apastamba, 
signifying that he who performs an act prescribed by the Sastras, or 
he who persuades or permits another to perform a prescribed act, 
ascends to heaven; and he who commits an act forbidden by the 
Sastra, or who persuades or permits another to perform a prohibited 
action, sinks to hell. 

Ireply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid the 
danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the flames, or 
from pain, that she is made fast —but merely, lest any fragments of 
the body should fall from the pile unburnt, that she is tied down to 
the pile while alive. I ask, is it with an iron chain that the woman 
is made fast, or with a common rope? For by securing the body by 
means of iron, the danger of portions of it being scattered from the 
pile may undoubtedly be avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body 
is bound with a common rope, the rope will be consumed before life 
has altogether quitted the body and the rope, when so burned, 
can be of no use in retaining within the pile, the members of 
the body. So far have Pandits been infatuated, in attempting to 
give the appearance of propriety to improper actions, that they 
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have even attempted to make people believe, that a rope may 
remain unconsumed amidst a flaming fire, and prevent the mem- 
bers of a body from being dispersed from the pile. Men of sense 
may now judge of the truth of the reason to which you ascribe 
the practice of tying down widows. All people in the world are not 
blind, and those who will go and behold the mode in which you tie 
down women to the pile, will readily perceive the truth or falsehood 
of the motives you assign for the practice. A little reflection ought 
to have convinced you of the light in which such an argument must 
be viewed, even by those of your friends who have the smallest regard 
for truth. As for the text you have quoted from Apastamba, it 
might have, with more propriety been cited by us, because it is 
established by that passage, that those who commit, persuade to, or 
permit an improper action, descend to hell ; for those that are guilty 
of wilful woman-murder, by tying women down with ropes, and 
burning them to death, a practice unauthorized by the Sastras, and 
considered as most heinous, and those who persuade or permit others 
to do so, are certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apastamba. 
The pretext of custom of the country, or of the object of preventing 
portions of the body from being scattered, will not exculpate them. 
You have written, in page 29, that those who, by the permission 
of the widow, increase the flames by throwing wood or straw on the 
pile, are meritorious: for he who without reward assists another in 
a pious act, is to be esteemed most meritorious. In confirmation, 
you have quoted an anecdote of the Matsya Purana, that a goldsmith, 
by affording his gratuitous assistance in a pious act, obtained a great 
reward. To this I have already replied : for if those who voluntarily 
commit woman-murder, by tying down a widow to the pile, and 
holding her down with bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be 
reckoned as performers of a pious act, those who assist them in so 
doing must be esteemed meritorious; but if this be a most heinous 
and debased crime, the promoters of it must certainly reap the fruits 
of woman-murder. 
In your concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, to 
prove the continual observance of this practice during all ages. 
The first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming pile of her 
deceased husband. The second, that when Dhritarashtra was burning 
in the flames of his hermitage, his wife, Gandhari, threw herself into 
the fire. The wives of Vasudeva (the father of Krishna), of Balarama, 
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of Pradyumna, and of others, entered the flaming piles of their respec- 
tive husbands. Those three instances occurred, as narrated by the 
Purana writers, within intervals of a few years towards the close 
of the Dwapara Yuga. You ought then to have quoted other instances, 
to shew the continual observance of this practice throughout all 
ages. Let that be as it may, you yourself cannot fail to know, that 
in former ages there were, as in later times, some who devoted them- 
selves to the attainment of final beatitude, and others to the acquisi- 
tion of future pleasure. Some too were virtuous, and some sinful ; 
some believers, some sceptics. Amongstthose, both men and women, 
who performed rites for reward, after enjoying pleasures in heaven,have 
again fallen to earth. Those Sastras themselves declare this fact; 
but in the Sastras that teach the path to final beatitude, the perform- 
ance of rites for the sake of reward is positively forbibdden. 
According to these Sastras, numberless women, in all ages, who were 
desirous of final beatitude, living as ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Mahabharata and other works: 
“The widows of the heroic Kurus, who fell valiantly with their faces 
to the foe, and were translated to the heaven of Brahma, performed 
only the prescribed ceremonies with water,’ and did not burn 
themselves on the piles of their husbands. I have, moreover, to 
request your attention to the fact, that in the three instances you 
have quoted, the very words “ entered into fire” are used. In those 
three cases, then, it appears that the widows actually entered the 
flames, and therefore whatever widow in the present time does not 
enter the fire, but is burnt to death by others tying her down to the 
pile, has not performed the ceremony according to the ancient 
practice you have instanced ; and from rites so performed she can- 
not even be entitled to the temporary enjoyment of heavenly 
pleasures: and those who tie her down, and pressing on her with 
bamboos, kill her, must, according to all Sastras, be considered guilty 
of the heinous crime of woman-murder. 


Srection IX. 

Advocate. I alluded, in page 18, line 18, to the real reason for our © 
‘anxiety to persuade widows to follow their husbands, and for our 
endeavours to burn them pressed down with ropes: viz., that women 
are by nature of inferior understanding, without resolution, unworthy 
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of trust, subject to passions, and void of virtuous knowledge ; they, 
according to the precepts of the Sastra, are not allowed to marry 
again after the demise of their husbands, and consequently despair at 
once of all worldly pleasure ; hence it is evident, that death to these 
unfortunate widows is preferable to existence ; for the great difficulty 
which a widow may experience by living a purely ascetic life, as 
prescribed by the Nastras, is obvious ; therefore, if she do not perform 
Concremation, it is probable that she may be guilty of such acts 
as may bring disgrace upon her paternal and maternal relations, and 
those that may be connected with her husband. Under these cireum- 
stances, we instruct them from their early life in the idea of Concre- 
mation, holding out to them heavenly enjoyments in company with 
their husbands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by 
birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. From 
this many of them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous 
of accompanying them; but to remove every chance of their trying 


to escape from the blazing fire, in burning them we first tie them 
down to the pile. 


Opponent. The reason you have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed your true motive, as we are well aware ; but the faults 
which you have imputed to women are not planted in their constitu- 
tion by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to condemn 
that sex to death merely from precaution. By ascribing to them all 
sorts of improper conduct, you have indeed successfully persuaded the 
Hindu community to look down upon them as contemptible and 
mischievous creatures, whence they have been subjected to constant 
miseries. I have, therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and 
energy ; consequently the male part of the community, taking advan- 
tage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to them those excellent 
merits that they are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are 
apt to say that women are naturally incapable of acquiring those 
merits. But if we give the subject consideration, we may easily 
ascertain whether or not your accusation against them is consistent 
with justice. As to their inferjority in point of understanding, when 
did you ever afford them a fair opportunity of exhibiting their natural 
capacity ? How then can you accuse them of want of understanding? 
If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot com- 
prehend or retain what has been taught him, we may consider him 
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as deficient ; but as you keep women generally void of education and 
acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce on their 
inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati, the wife of the 
prince of Karnat, aud that of Kalidasa, are celebrated for their 
thorough knowledge of all the Sastras: moreover in the Vrihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad of the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yajna- 
valkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his 
wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it! 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at which I 
feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, in a country 
where the name of death makes the male shudder, that the female, 
from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse of her 
deceased husbaud ; and yet you accuse those women of deficiency in 
point of resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look minutely 
into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be enabled to ascer- 
tain which of them is the most frequently guilty of betraying friends. 
If we enumerate such women in each village or town as have been 
deceived by men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I 
presume that the number of the deceived women would be found 
ten times greater than that of the betrayed men. Men are, in 
general, able to read and write, and manage public affairs, by which 
means they easily promulgate such faults as women occasionally 
commit, but never consider as criminal the misconduct of men 
towards women. One fault they have, it must be acknowledged ; 
which is, by considering others equally void of duplicity as them- 
selves, to give their confidence too readily, from which they suffer 
much misery, even so far that some of them are misled to suffer 
themselves to be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to the pas- 
sions, this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the 
respective sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, sometimes 
even ten wives and upwards; while a woman, who marries but one 
husband, desires at his death to follow him, forsaking all worldly 
enjoyments, or to remain leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of their want of virtuous knowledge is. 
@n injustice. Observe what pain, what slighting, what contempt, 
and what afflictions their virtue enables them to support! How 
many Kulin Brahmans are there who marry ten or fifteen wives. 
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for the sake of money, that never see the greater number of them 
after the day of marriage, and visit others only three or four times 
in the course of their life. Still amongst those women, most, even 
without seeing or receiving any support from their husbands, living 
dependent on their fathers or brothers, and suffering much distress, 
continue to preserve their virtue; and when Brahmans, or those 
.of other tribes, bring their wives to live with them, what misery 
do the women not suffer? At marriage the wife is recognized 
as half of her husband, but in after-conduct they are treated worse 
than inferior animals. For the woman is employed to do the 
work of aslave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the 
place very early in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the 
dishes, to wash the floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve 
food for her husband, father, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers- 
in-law, and friends and connections ! (for amongst Hindus more than in 
other tribes relations long reside together, and on this account quarrels 
are more common amongst brothers respecting their worldly affairs.) 
fin the prepration or serving up of the victuals they commit the small- 
-est fault, what insult do they not receive from their husband, their 
mother-in-law, and the younger brothers of their husbaud? After all 
the male part of the family have satisfied themselves, the women 
-content themselves with what may be left, whether sufficient in 
quantity or not. Where Brahmans or Kayasthas are not wealthy, 
their women are obliged to attend to their cows, and to prepare the 
cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water from the river 
or tank, and at night perform the office of menial servants in making 
the beds. Incase of any fault or omission in the performance of 
those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to her perfect know- 
ledge and almost under her eyes, and does not see her perhaps once 
-a month. As long as the husband is poor, she suffers every kind of 
trouble, and when he becomes rich, she is altogether heart-broken. 
All this pain and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. 
Where a husband takes two or three wives to live with him, they are 
subjected to mental miseries and constant quarrels. Even this dis- 
tressed situation they virtuously endure. Sometimes it happens that 
the husband, from a preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly 
to another. Amongst the lower classes, and those even of the better 
class who have not associated with good company, the wife, on the 
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slightest fault, or even on bare suspicion of her misconduct, is chas- 

tised as a thief. Respect to virtue and their reputation generally 
makes them forgive even this treatment. If unable to bear such cruel 
usage, a wife leaves her husband’s house to live separately from him, 
then the influence of the husband with the magisterial authority is 
generally sufficient to place her again in his hands : when, in revenge 
for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment her in various 
Ways, and sometimes even puts her privately to death. These are 
facts occurring every day, and not to be denied. What I lament is, 
that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed to every misery, 
you feel for them no compassion, that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death. 
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ABSTRACT 
OF 


THE ARGUMENTS, &c. 


SeveraL Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of or 
against the practice of burning Hindu widows alive have for some: 
years past attracted the attention of the public. The arguments 
therein adduced by the parties being necessarily scattered, a complete 
view of the question cannot be easily attained by such readers as are 
precluded by their immediate avocations from bestowing much labour 
in acquiring information on the subject. Although the practice itself 
has now happily ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal,* 
nevertheless it seems still desirable that the substance of those 
publications should be condensed in a concise but comprehensive 
manner, so that enquirers may with little difficulty, be able to form 
@ just conclusion, as to the true light in which this practice is viewed 
in the religion of Hindus. I have, therefore, made an attempt to 
accomplish this object, hoping that the plan pursued may be found 
to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is, whether or not the practice of 
burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands, 
is imperatively enjoyed by the Hindu religion? To this question 
even the staunch advocates for Concremation must reluctantly give a 
negative reply, and unavoidably concede the practice to the option 
of widows. This admission on their part is owing to two principal 
considerations, which it is now too late for them to feign to overlook. 
First, because Manu in plain terms enjoins a widow to “ continue till 
death forgiving all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue which have been followed by such women as were devoted to 


“=The sanintatan to which this distinguiahed merit is aes consisted of Lord 
W. C. Bentinck, Governor-General, Viscount Combermere, Command er-in-Chief, W. B. 
Bayley, Esq., and Sir C, T. Metcalfe, Members of Council. 
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one only husband.” (ch. v., v. 158.)* So Yajnavalkya inculcates the 
same doctrine : “ A widow shall] live under care of her father, mother, 
son, brother, mother-in-law, father-in-law, or uncle; since, on the 
contrary, she shall be liable to reproach.” (Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.)T 
Secondly, because an attempt on the part of the advocates for 
‘Concremation to hold out the act as an incumbent duty on widows, 
would necessarily bring a stigma upon the character of the living 
widows, who have preferred a virtuous life to Concremation, as 
charging them with a violation of the duty said to be indispensible. 
These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue praise 
to a few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the disgrace of a vast 
majority of that class preferring a virtnous life. And in considera- 
tion of these obvious circumstances, the celebrated Smartta Raghu- 
nandana, the latest commentator on Hindu Law in Bengal, found 
himself compelled to expound the following passage of Angira, 
‘there is no other course for a widow hesides Concremation,”{ as 
“conveying exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.” § 
The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, that a 
widow may either live a virtuous life, or burn herself on the pile 
of her husband, it should next be determined whether both practices 
are esteemed equally meritorious, or one be declared preferable to 
the other. To satisfy ourselves on this question, we should first refer 
to the Vedas, whose authority is considered paramount, and we find in 
them a passage most pointed and decisive against Concremation, 
declaring that “ From a desire, during life, of future fruition, life 
ought not to be destroyed.” (Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.)!| While the 
advocates of Concremation quote a passage from the Vedas, of a 
very abstruse nature, in support of their position, which is as fol- 
lows: “ fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
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butter, eyes coloured with collyrium and void of tears, enter thee, the 
parent of water,* that they may not be separated from their hus- 
bands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst women.” This pas- 
sage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin widows to offer 
themselves as sacrifices; secondly, no allusion whatever is made 
in itto voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband ; 
thirdly, the phrase ‘‘ these women” in the passage, literally implies 
women then present; fourthly, some commentators consider the 
passage as conveying an allegorical allusion to the constellations of 
the moon’s path, which are invariably spoken of in Sanskrit in the 
feminine gender :—butter implying the milky path, collyrium mean- 
ing unoccupied space between one star and another, husbands signify- 
ing the more splendid of the heavenly bodies, and entering the 
fire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, indicating the rise of the 
constellations through the south-east horizon, considered as the abode 
of fire. Whatever may be the real purport of this passage, no one 
ever ventured to give it an interpretation as commanding widows to 
burn themselves on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands. 
We next direct attention to the Smriti, as next in authority to 
the Vedas. Manu, whose authority supersedes that of other law- 
givers, enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already quoted. 
Yajnavalkya and some others have adopted the same mode of ex- 
hortation. On the other hand, Angira recommends the practice of 
Concremation, saying, “ That a woman who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven 
as equal to Arundhati.”{ So Vyasa says, “A pigeon devoted to 
her husband, after his death, entered the flames, and, ascending to 
heaven, she there found her husband.”§ “She who follows her 
husband to anothor world, shall dwell in a region of glory for 
sO many years as there are hairs in the human body, or thirty-five 


‘Jn Sanskrit writings, water is represented as originating in fires 
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millions.’ Vishnu, the saint, lays down this rule, ‘“ After the death 
of her husband, a wife should live as an ascetic or ascend his 
pile.’+ Harita and others have followed Angira in recommending 
Concremation. 

The above quoted passages, from Angira and others, recommend 
Concremation on the part of widows, as means to obtain future carnal 
fruition ; and, accordingly, previous to their ascent on the pile, all 
widows invariably and solemnly declare future fruition as their object 
in Concremation. But the Bhagavadgita, whose authority is consi- 
dered the most sacred by Hindus of all persuasions, repeatedly con- 
demus rites performed for fruition. I here quote a few passages of 
that book. ‘‘ All those ignorant persons who attach themselves to the 
words of the Sastras that convey promises of fruition, consider those 
extravagant and alluring passages as leading to real happiness, and 
say, besides them there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds 
by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the 
chief object, and they devote themselves to those texts which treat of 
ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being.”t 
“Observers of rites, after the completion of their rewards, return to 
earth. Therefore they, for the sake of rewards, repeatedly ascend to 
heaven and return to the world, and cannot obtain eternal bliss.”’§ 

Manu repeats the same. ‘Whatever act is performed for the 
sake of gratification in this world or the next, is called Pravartak, as 
leading to the temporary enjoyment of the mansions of gods; and 
those which are performed according to the knowledge respecting 
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God are called Nivartak, as means to procure release from the five 
elements of this body ; that is, they obtain eternal bliss.’’* 

The author of the Mitakshara, a work which is considered as a 
standard of Hindu Law throughout Hindustan, referring on the one 
hand to the authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, the Bhagavadgita, and 
similar sacred writings, and to the passages of Angira, Harita and 
Vyasa on the other hand, and after having weighed both sides of the 
question, declares that “The widow who is not desirous of eternal 
beatitude, but who wishes only for a perishable and small degree of 
future fruition, is authorized to accompany her husband.”f So that 
the Smartta Raghuandana, the modern expounder of Law in Bengal, 
classes Concremation among the rites holding out promises of fruition ; 
and this author thus inculcates : “Learned men should not endeavour 
to persuade the ignorant to perform rites holding out promises of 
fruition.”t Hence, Concremation, in their opinion, is the least 
virtuous act that a widow can perform. § 

The third and the last point to be ascertained is whether or not 
the mode of Concremation prescribed by Harita and others was ever 
duly observed. The passages recommending Concremation, as quoted 
by these expounders of law, require that a widow, resolving to die 
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among the ancients, composed and left behind him numerous and voluminous worka 
under different titles, as Maha-puranas, Sanhitas, Smritis, &c, &., to an extent that no 
man, during the ordinary course of life, could prepare. These, however, with a few 
exceptions, exist merely im name, and those that are genuine bear the commentaries of 
celebrated authors. So the Tantras, or works ascribed to Siva as their author, are 
esteemed as consisting of innumerable millions of volumes, though only a very few, 
comparatively, are to be found. Dehased characters among this unhappy people, taking 
advantage of this circumstance, have secretly composed forged works and passages, and 
published them as if they were genuine, with the view of imtreducing new doctrines, 
new rites, or new prescripts of secular law. Although they have frequently Succeeded 
by these means in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the learned have never 
admitted the authority of any passage or work alleged to be sacred, unless it has been 
quoted or expounded by one of the acknowledged and authoritative commentators. It 
is now unhappily reported, that some advocates for the destruction of widows, finding 
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after the demise of her husband, should voluntarily aseend* and enter 
the flames t to destroy her existence ; allowing her, at the same time, 
an opportunity of retracting her resolution, should her courage fail 
from the alarming sight or effect of the flames, and of returning to 
her relatives, performing a penance for abandoning the sacrifice,t 
or bestowing the value of a cow on a Brahman.§ Hence, as roluntarily 
ascending upon and entering into the flames are described as indispen- 
sably necessary fora widow in the performance of this rite, the 
violation of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, and 
implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist in its 
perpetration, even according to the above quoted authorities, which 
are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will venture to assert, 
that the provisions, prescribed in the passages adduced, have ever 
been observed; that is, no widow ever voluntarily ascended on and 
entered into the flames in the fulfilment of this rite. The advocates 
for Concremation have been consequently driven to the necessity of 
taking refuge in usage, as justifying both suicide and female murder, 
the most heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of offering up thanks 
to Heaven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker sex from 
cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our character, as a 
people, from the contempt and pity with which it has been regarded, 
on account of this custom, by all civilized nations on the surface of 


the globe. 


their cause unsupported by the passages cited by the author of the Mitakshara, by the 
Smartta Raghunandana, or by other expounders of Hindu law, have disgracefully 
adopted the trick of coining passages in the name of the Puranas or Tantras, conveying 
doctrines not only directly épposed to the decisive expositions of these celebrated 
teachers of law, but also evidently at variance with the purport of the genuine sacred 
passages which they have quoted. The passages thus forged are said to be calculated to 
give a preference to Concremation over virtuous life. I regret to understand that some 
persons belonging to the party opposing this practice, are reported to have had recourse 
to the same unworthy artifice, under the erroneous plea that Stratagem justifies stratagem. 
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In 1856, Babu Rumaprusad Roy, son of the illustrious author, 
reprinted this treatise with the following introduction :— 

‘At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have 
openly come forward to invoke the assistance of the Legislature 
to suppress the abominations of Kulin Polygamy, I have deemed it 
proper to re-print the following small Tract, published by the late 
Rajah Rammohun Roy in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the Legislative body, will have the satisfaction to see 
that my revered father, so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of Kulin Polygamy similar to those which have now 
moved them to act in a way so independent of their prejudices, and 
so well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu Community. 


CatcuTta, July 12, 1856. RUMAPRUSAD ROY.” 


BRIEF REMARKS 
REGARDING 


MODERN ENCROACHMENTS 


ON THE 
ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES. 


WITH a view to enable the public to form an idea of the state of 
civilization throughout the greater part of the empire of Hindustan 
in ancient days,* and of the subsequent gradual degradation intro- 


“ At an early age of civilization, when the division into castes was first introduced 
among the inhabitants of India, the second tribe, who were appointed to defend and rule 
the country, having adopted arbitrary and despotic practices, the others revolted against 
them ; and under the personal command of the celebrated Parasuram, defeated the 
Royalists in several battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. 
It was at last resolved that the legislative authority should be contined to the first class 
who could have no share in the actual government of the state, or in managing the 
revenue of the country under any pretence ; while the second tribe should exercise the 
executive authority. The consequence was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a 
great many centuries. The Brahmans having no expectation of holding an office, or of 
partaking of any kind of political promotion, devoted their time to scientific pursuits and 
religious austerity, and lived in poverty. Freely associating with all the other tribes they 
were thus able to know their sentiments, and to appreciate the justness of their complaints, 
and thereby to lay down such rules as were required, which often induced them to rectify 
the abuses that were practised by the second tribe. But after the expiration of more than 
two thousand years, an absolute form of government came gradually again to prevail. 
The first class having been induced to accept employments in political departments, 
became entirely dependent on the second tribe, and so unimportant in themselves, that 
they were obliged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, and to institute 
new rules according to the dictates of their contemporary princes. They were considered 
as merely nominal legislators, and the whole power, whether legislative or executive, was 
in fact exercised by the Rajputs. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a 
period of about a thousand years, when Musulmans from Ghuznee and Ghore, invaded 
the country, and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, detested by their 
respective subjects, conquered them all successively, and introduced their own tyrannical 
system of government, destroying temples, universities and all other sacred and literary 
establishments. At present the whole empire (with the exception of a few provinces) has 
been placed under the British power, and some advantages have already been derived 
from the prudent management of its rulers, from whose general character a hope of 
future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The succeeding generation will, however, 
be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages of this government. 
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duced into its social and political constitution by arbitrary authorities, 
T am induced to give as an instance, the interest and care which our 
ancient legislators took in the promotion of the comfort of the female 
part of the community ; and to compare the laws of female inheritance 
which they enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of 
enjoyment of life, with that which moderns and our cotemporaries have 
gradually introduced and established, to their complete privation, direct- 
ly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 

All the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother an equal 
share with her son in the property left by her deceased husband, in 
order that she may spend her remaining days independently of her 
children, as is evident from the following passages : 

Yajnavalkya. “After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the property 
left by their father.”* 

Katyayana. “The father being dead, the mother should inherit an 
equal share with the son.” t 

Narapa. “After the death of husband, a mother should receive 
a share equal to that of each of his sons.”’+ 

VISHNU THE LEGISLATOR. ‘“ Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons.’’§ 

VarinsspaTi. ‘ After his (the father’s) death a mother, the parent 
of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his sons ; their 
step-mothers also to equal shares: but daughters to a fourth part of 
the shares of the sons. ”’|: 

Vyasa. “The wives of a father by whom he has no male issue, 
are considered as entitled to equal shares with his sons, and all the 


grand-mothers (including the mothers and step-mothers of the father), 
are said to be entitled as mothers.” 
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This Muni seems to have made this express declaration of rights. 
of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the idea that the- 
latter were already sufficiently established by the direct authority of 
preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayabhaga and the writer of the Dayatattwa,. 
the modern expounders of Hindu law (whose opinions are considered 
by the natives of Bengal as standand authority in the division of 
property among heirs) have thus limited the rights allowed to widows 
by the above ancient legislators. When a person is willing to divide 
his property among his heirs during his lifetime, he should entitle 
only those wives by whom he has no issue, to an equal share with his. 
sons; but if he omit such a division, those wives can have no claim 
to the property he leaves. These two modern expounders lay stress. 
upon a passage of Yajnavalkya, which requires a father to allot 
equal shares to his wives, in case he divides his property during his 
life, whereby they connect the term “of a father,” in the above 
quoted passage of Vyasa, viz., “ the wives of a father, &c.,” with the 
term “division” understood, that is, the wives by whom he has no 
son, are considered in the division made by a father, as entitled to 
equal shares with his sons; and that when sons may divide property 
among themselves after the demise of their father, they should give an 
equal share to their mother only, neglecting step-mothers in the divi- 
sion. Here the expounders did not take into their consideration any 
proper provision for step-mothers, who have naturally less hope of 
support from their step-sons than mothers can expect from their own 
children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in 
that case, devolve on the son; and in case that son should die after 
the succession to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The 
mother in that case should be left totally dependent on her son or on 
her son’s wife. Besides, according to the opinion of these expounders,, 
if more than one son should survive, they can deprive their mother of 
her title, by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been 
often the case,) as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on 
division, which depends on the will of the sons. 

Some of our contemporaries, (whose opinion is received as a 
verdict by Judicial Courts,) have still further reduced the right of a 
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mother to almost nothing, declaring, as I understand, that if a person 
-die, leaving a widow and a son or sons, and also one or more grand 
-sons, whose father is not alive, the property so left is to be divided 
among his sons and his grandsons, his widow in this case being 
entitled to no share in the property, though she might have claimed 
an equal share, had a division taken place among those surviving 
‘sons and the father of the grand-son while he was alive.* They are 
said to have founded their opinion on the above passage, entitling 
a Widow to a share when property is to be divided among sons. 

In short, a widow, according to the exposition of the law, can 
receive nothing when her husband has no issue by her; and in case 
he dies leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more sons, 
one of whom happened to die leaving issue, she shall, in these cases, 
also have no claim to the property; and again, should any one leave 
more than one surviving son, and they, being unwilling to allow a 
share to the widow, keep the property undivided, the mother can 
claim nothing in this instance also. But when a person dies, leaving 
two or more sons, and all of them survive and be inclined to allot 
a share to their mother, her right is in this case only valid. Under 
these expositions, and with such limitations, both step-mothers and 
mothers have, in reality, been left destitute in the division of their 
husband’s property, and the right of a widow exists in theory only 
among the learned, but unknown to the populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the sole 
mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, becomes 
dependent on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters-in- 
law. She is not authorized to expend the most trifling sum or dispose 
of an article of the Jeast value, without the consent of her son or 
daughter-in-law, who were all subject to her authority but the day 
before. Cruel sons often wound the feelings of their dependent 
mothers, deciding in favour of their own wives, when family disputes 
take place between their mothers and wives. Step-mothers, who 
often are numerous on account of polygamy, being allowed in these 
countries, are still more shamefully neglected in general by their 
step-sons, and sometimes dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law 
who have fortunately a son or sons by their husband. 


* This exposition has been (I am told) set aside by the Supreme Court in consequence 
of the Judges having prudently applied for the opinions of other Pandits, ghich ranied 
out to be at variance with those of the majority of the regular advisers of the Court in 
points of Hindu law. 
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It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only, 
that Hindu widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in which widows 
of the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and slights to 
which they are daily subjected, that they become in a great measure 
regardless of their existence after the death of their husbands: and 
this indifference, accompanied with the hope of future reward held 
Out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. These restraints 
on female inheritance encourge, in a great degree, polygamy, a frequent 
source of the greatest misery in native families; a grand object of Hindus 
being to secure a provision for their male offspring, the law, which 
relieves them from the necessity of giving an equal portion to their 
wives, removes a principal restraint on the indulgence of their inclina- 
tions in respect to the number they marry. Some of them, especially 
Brahmans of higher birth, marry ten, twenty or thirty women,” either 
for some small consideration, or merely to gratify their brutal inclina- 
tions, leaving a great many of them, both during their life-time and 
after their death, to the mercy of their own paternal relations. The 
evil consequences arising from such polygamy, the public may easily 
guess, from the nature of the fact itself, without my being reduced 
to the mortification of particularising those which are known by the 
native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands. Ist. To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support 
from another husband. 2ndly. To walk in the paths of unrighteousness 
for their maintenance and independence. 3rdlv. To die on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their 
neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those who are acquainted 
with the state of society in India, that the number of female suicides 
in the single province of Bengal, when compared with those of any 
other British provinces, is almost ten to one: we may safely attribute 
this disproportion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of 
wives among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in pro- 
viding for the maintenance of their females. 


* The horror of this practice is so painful to the natural feelings of man that even 
Madhab Singh, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, (though a Brahman himself), through com- 
passion, took upon himself (I am told) within the last half century, to limit Brahmans 
of his estate to four wives only. 
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This horrible polygamy among Brahmans is directly contrary to 
the law given by ancient authors ; for Yajnavalkya authorizes second 
marriages, while the first wife is alive, only under eight circum- 
stances: Ist. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2ndly. In- 
curable sickness. Srdly. Deception. 4thly. Barrenness. dthly. 
Extravagance. 6thly. The frequent use of offensive language. 
7thly. Producing only female offsprings. Or, Sthly. Manifestation 
of hatred towards her husband.* 

Manu, ch. 9th, v. 80th. ‘A wife who drinks any spirituous liquors, 
who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is incurably 
diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may at all 
times be superseded by another wife.” 

Sist. ‘“ A barren wife may be superseded by another in the eighth 
year ; she, whose children are all dead, in the tenth; she, who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh ; she, who is accustomed to speak 
unkindly, without delay.” f 

82nd. “But she, who, though, afflicted with illness, is beloved and 
virtuous, must never be disgraced, though she may be superseded by 
another wife with her own consent.’’§ 

Had a Magistrate or other public officer been authorized by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to a 
second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his 
consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, 
the above Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress 
of the female sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have 
been necessarily very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit. 
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VrinaspaTi. ‘The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to which the sons are entitled.”’* 

Visonvu. ‘“ The rights of unmarried daughters shall be propor- 
tioned according to the shares allotted to the sons.’’T 

Mano, ch. 9th, v. 118. ‘To the unmarried daughters let their 
brothers give portions out of their own allotments respectively. Let 
each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who feel 
disinclined to give this shall be condemned.’’t 

YasNavaLKYA. ‘‘ Let such brothers as are already purified by the 
essential rites of life, purify by the performance of those rites the 
brothers that are left by their lute futher unpurified; let them also 
purify the sisters by giving them a fourth part of their own portion.’’§ 

Katyayana.!| “A fourth part is declared to be the share of 
unmarried daughters, and three-fourths of the sons; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to be inadequate to defray the 
expenses attending their marriage, the sons have an exclusive right to 
the property, but shall defray the morriage ceremony of the sisters.” 

But the commentator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the right of the 
daughters, declaring that they are not entitled to any share in the 
property left by their fathers, but that the expenses attending their 
marriage should be defrayed by the brothers. He founds his opinion 
on the foregoing passage of Manu and that of Yajnavalkya, which as 
he thinks, imply mere donation on the part of the brothers from 
their own portions for the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of emolument to the Brahmas of less respectable caste, 
(who are most numerous in Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high 
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caste. These so far from spending money on the marriage of their 
daughters or sisters, receive frequently considerable sums, and 
generally bestow them in marriage on those who can pay most.* 
Such Brahmans and Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry 
their female relations to men having natural defects or worn-out 
by old age or disease, merely from pecuniary considerations, whereby 
they either bring widowhood upon them soon after marriage or 
render their lives miserable. They not only degrade themselves by 
such cruel and unmanly conduct, but violate entirely the express 
authorities of Manu and all other ancient Jaw-givers, a few of which I 
here quote. 


Manu, ch. 3rd, v. 51. “ Let no father, who knows the law, receive 
a gratuity, however small, for giving his daughter in marriage ; 
since the man, who, through avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose, 
is a seller of his offspring.” t 

Ch. 9th, v. 98. “But even a man of the servile class ought not 
to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage, since 
a father who takes a fee on that occasion, tacitly sells his daughter.” { 

V. 100. “Nor, even in former births, have we heard the virtuous 
approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of 
nuptial gratuity.’’$ 

Kasapa. “Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the sellers of 


their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a heinous 
iniquity.” 


*Rajah Krishnachandra, the grewt-grandtather of the present ex-Rajah of Nadia, 
prevented this cruel practice of the sale of daughters and sisters thoughout his estate. 
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Both common sense, and the law of the land designate such a 
practice as an actual sale of females; and the humane and liberal 
among Hindus, lament its existence, as well as the annihilation of 
of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by modern ex-- 
pounders. They, however, trust, that the humane attention of Govern-- 
ment will be directed to those evils which are the chief sources of 
vice and misery and even of suicide among women ; and to this they 
are encouraged tO look forward by what has already been done in 
modifying, in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted by 
Mubammadan Legislators, to the happy prevention of many cruel 
practices formely established. 

How distressing it must be to the female community and to- 
those who interest themselves in their behalf, to observe daily that 
several daughters in a rich family can prefer no claim to any portion 
of the property, whether real or personal, left by their deceased 
father, if a single brother be alive: while they (if belonging to a 
Kulin family or Brahman of higher rank) are exposed to be given 
in marriage to individuals who have already several wives and have 
no means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of mainte-- 
nance, however limited, by having recourse to law, the learned Brah- 
mans, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, generally 
divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of those females and 
the other that of their adversaries. Sometimes in these or other matters 
respecting the law, if the object contended for be important, the whole 
community seems to be agitated by the exertions of the parties and of 
their respective friends in claiming the verdict of the law against each 
other. In general, however, a consideration of the difficulties attend-- 
ing alaw suit, which a native woman, particularly a widow, is hardly 
capable of surmounting, induces her to forego her right; and if she 
continue virtuous, she is obliged to live in a miserable state of depend- 
ence, destitue of all the comforts of life ; it too often happens, however, 
that she is driven by constant unhappiness to seek refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with Sanskrit 
and Hindu law that it would have been’ hardly possible to have 
formed a committee of European oriental scholars and learned 
Brahmans, capable of deciding on points of Hindu law. It was, 
therefore, highly judicious in Government to appoint Pandits in the 
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different Zillah Courts of Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges 
in regard to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find many 
European gentlemen capable of investigating legal questions with 
but little assistance from learned Natives, how happy would it be 
for the Hindu community, both male and female, were they to enjoy 
-the benefits of the opinion of such gentlemen, when disputes arise, 
particularly on matters of inheritance. 

Lest any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean to 
impeach, universally, the character of the great body of learned Hindus, 
I declare positively, that this is farfrom my intention. Jonly maintain, 

-that the Native community place greater confidence in the honest 

judgment of European gentlemen than in that of their own countrymen. 
But, should the Natives receive the same advantages of education that 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of 
honour, they will, I trust, be found, equally with Europeans, worthy of 
-the confidence of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


Tur translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, of the DayasHaaa, 2 work on Succession, and of an extract 
from the MITAKSHARA, comprising so much of the latter as relates 
to Inheritance, has furnished the principal basis of the arguments 
used in the following pages. I have also referred occasionally to the 
valuable remarks of that eminently learned scholar, in his preface and 
notes added to the original work. In quoting the Institutes of Manu, 
I have had recourse to the translation of this code of Law by the most 
venerable Sir Wituiam Joneés, that no doubt may be entertained as to 
the exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vrihaspati, the 
Legislator, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mztakshara, 
which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have been unayoid- 
ably rendered by myself, I have, however, taken the precaution to 
cite the original Sanskrit, that the reader may satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of my translation. 


ON 
THE RIGHT OF HINDUS 


OVER 
ANCESTRAL PROPERTY. 


Inp14, like other large empires, is divided into several extensive 
provinces, principally inhabited by Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
latter admit but a small degree of variety in their domestic and 
religious usages, while the Hindus of each province, particularly those 
of Bengal, are distinguished by peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress, 
and forms of worship ; and notwithstanding they unanimously consider 
their ancient legislators as inspired writers, collectively revealing 
human duties, nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among 
them in the received precepts of civil law. 

2. When we examine the language spoken in Bengal, we find it 
widely different from that of any part of the western provinces, 
(though both derived from the same origin) ; so that the inhabitants of 
the upper country require long residence to understand the dialect of 
Bengal ; and although numbers of the natives of the upper provinces, 
residing in Bengal, in various occupations, have seemingly familiarized 
themselves to the Bengalees, yet the former are imperfectly understood, 
and distantly associated with by the latter. The language of Tel- 
lingana and other provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sanskrit 
origin. is still more strikingly different from the language of Bengal 
and the dialects of the upper provinces. The variety observable in 
their respective habits, and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as must be 
sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these people. 

3. As to the rules of civil law, similar differences have always 
existed. The Dayabhaga, a work by Jimutavahana, treating of 
inheritance, has been regarded by the natives of Bengal as of authority 
paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred authorities: while 
the Mitakshara, by Vijnaneswara, is upheld, in like manner, 
throughout the upper provinces, and a great part of the Dukhun. 
The natives of Bengal and those of the upper provinces believe alike 
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in the sacred and authoritative character of the writings of Manu, and 
of the other legislating saints: but the former receive those precepts 
according to the interpretation given them by Jimutavahana, while 
the latter rely om the explanation of them by Vijnaneswara. The 
more modern author, Jimutavahana, has often found occasion to 
differ from the other in interpreting sacred passages according to his 
own views, most frequently supported by sound reasoning ; and there 
have been thus created everlasting dissensions among their respective 
adherents, particularly with regard to the law of inheritance.* 

4. An European reader will not be surprised at the differences 
I allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing between the 
Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist churches, who, 
though they all appeal to the same authority, materially differ 
from each other in many practical points, owing to the different 
interpretations given to passages of the Bible by the commentators 
they respectively follow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks from the 
preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga, and of a part of the 
Mitakshara, by Mr. Colebrooke, well known in the literary world, 
which are as follows. “It (the present volume) comprehends the 
celebrated treatise of Jimutavahana on succession, which is constantly 
cited by the lawyers of Bengal, under the emphatic title of Daya 
bhaga, or ‘ inheritance’; and an extract from the still more celebrated 
Mitakshara, comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. 
The range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
that of Jimutavahana’s treatise, for it is received in all the schools 
of Hindu law, from Benares to the Southern extremity of the penin- 
sula of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines which they 
follow, and as an authority from which they rarely dissent.” (p. 4.) 
“The Bengal school alone, having taken for its guide Jimutavahana’s 
treatise, which is, on almost every disputed point, opposite in doct- 
rine to the Mitakshara, has no deference for its authority.” (p. 4.) 
“But (between the Dayabhaga and the abridgments of its doctrines) 
the preference appeared to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jimuta- 
vahana himself, as well because he was the founder of this school, 
being the author of the doctrine which it has adopted, as because the 
SS re ne 
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subjects which he discusses, are treated by him with eminent ability and 
great precision.” (p. 5.) The following is a saying current among the 
learned of Bengal, confirming the opinion offered by Mr. Colebrooke : 
arreat fghrar Area aTATTAATAAT | 
SPAMS AT AAT A TTAATAT tl 

‘“‘ Opinions are said to be of two kinds, one founded on the autho- 
rity of the Dayabhaga and the other opposed to it; (but) whatis 
opposed to the Dayabhaga is not approved of by the learned.” 

6. From a regard for the usages of the country, the practice of 
the British courts in Bengal, as far as relates to the law of inheritance, 
has been hitherto consistent with the principles laid down in the Daya- 
bhaga, and judgments have accordingly been given on its authority in 
many most important cases, in which it differs materially from the 
Mitakshara. I notice a few important cases of frequent occurrence, 
which have been fully discussed and invariably decided by the judicial 
tribunals in Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jimutavahana. 

First. Ifa member of an undivided family dies, leaving no male 
issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband’s share according 
to the Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she shall inherit 
such undivided portion.* 

Second. A childless widow, inheriting the property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she is not entitled to 
sell or give it away.t 


* Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. i, Article 39. ‘ Therefore it is a settled rule, that a wedded 
wife, being chaste, takes the whole estate of a man, who, being separated from his co-heira, 
and not subsequently reunited with them, dies leaving no male issue.” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Nec. i, Art. 43, “ But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s grand- 
son, the wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because she performs acts 
spiritually beneficial to her husband from the date of her widowhood, {and not, like them, 
from the moment of their birth,] succeeds to the estate in their default.” 

Ditto ditto, Art. 19. “Some reconcile the contradiction, by saying, that the preferable 
right of the brother supposes him either to be not separated or to be reunited; and the 
widow’s right of succession is relative to the estate of one who wae separated from his 
co-heirs, and not reunited with them. (Art, 20.) That is contrary to a passage of Vrihaspati.” 

ft Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. xi, Art. 2. “That, which was given by the father, mother, 
by the husband, or by a brother; and that, which was presented [to the bride] by the 
maternal uncles and the rest {as paternal uncles, maternal aunts, &c.| at the time of the 
wedding, before the nuptial fire ; and a gift on a second marriage, or gratuity on account 
of supersession, as will be subsequéntly explained, (‘To a woman whose husband marries 
a second wife let him give an equal sum as a compensation for the supersession’.) And 
also property which she may have acquired by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, or 
finding, are denominated by Manu, and the rest, woman's property.” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI. Sec,i, Art.56. ‘But the wife must only enjoy her husband’s 
estate after his demise. She is not entitled to make a gift, mortgage, or sale of it,” 
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Third. If a man dies, leaving one daughter having issue, and 
another without issue, the latter shall inherit the property* left by 
her father, according to the Mitakshara; while the former shall 
receive it, according to the Dayabha ga. 

Fourth. Ifa man dies without issue or brothers, leaving a sister's 
son and a paternal uncle, the latter is entitled to the property, accord- 
ing to the Mitakshara ; and the former, according to the Dayabhaga.f 

Fifth. A man, having a share of undivided real property, is not 
authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent of the 
rest of his partners, according to the Mitakshara; but according to 
the Dayabhaga, he can dispose of it at his free will.f 

Sixth. A man in possession of ancestral real property, though not 
under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of his 
family, is not authorized to dispose of it, by sale or gift, without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons, according to the Mitakshara ; 


* Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. ii, Art. 4. “Ifthe competition be between an unprovided 
and an enriched daughter, the unprovided one inherits; but, on failure of such, the 
enriched one succeeds,” &c. Ch, IL. Sec. xi, Art. 13. “ Unprovided are such as are 
destitute of wealth or without issue.” Hence a provided or enriched one, is such as has 
riches or issue. 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI. See. ti, Art. 3.“ Therefore, the doctrine should be respected, 
which Dikshita maintains, namely, that a daughter who is mother of male issue, or who 
is likely to become so, is competent to inherit, not one, Who is a widow, or is barren, or 
fails in bearing male issue, or bearing none but daughters, or from some other cause.” 

f Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. v. (beginning with the phrase, “If there be not even 
brother’s sons, &c.) Art. 4. “Here, on failure of the father’s descendants [including 
father’s son and grandsons], the heirs are successively the paternal grandmother, the 
paternal grandfather, the uncles and their sons.” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, See. vi, Art. 8. *‘ But, on failure of heirs of the father down to 
the great-grandson, it must be understood, that the succession devolves on the father's 
daughter's son [in preference to the uncle.” } 

t Mitakshara, Ch I, Sec. i, Art. 50. “ The following Pdosage, ‘ separated kinsmen, as 
those who are unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power 
over the whole, to make a gift, sale or mortgage,’ must be thus interpreted : among 
unseparated kinsmen, the consent of all is indispensably requisite, because no one is fully 
empowered to make an alienation, since the estate is in common; but among separated 
kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by obviating any 
future doubt, whether they be separate or united ; it is not required on account of any 
want of sufficient power in the single owner, and a transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of separated kinsmen.”’ 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec. xxvii“ For here also {in the very instance of land held in 


common] as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property consisting in the 
power of disposal at pleasure.” 
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while, according to the Dayabhaga, he has the power to alienate the 
property at his free will.* 

7. Numerous precedents in the decisions of the civil courts in 
Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, clearly 
shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the Dayabhaga, 
as to the last mentioned point, so far from being regarded as a dead 
letter has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted 
by the judicial authorities both here and in England. The con- 
sequence has been, that in the transfer of immoveable property 
the natives of Bengal have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial 
decisions as confirming the ancient usages of the country, and that 
large sums of money have consequently been laid out in purchase 
of land without reference to any distinction between acquired and 
ancestral property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in opposition 
to the rule laid down in the Dayabhaga, authorizing a father to make 
a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the consent of his sons and 
grandsons. But these adverse notions created little or no alarm ; since, 
however individual opinions may run, the general principles follow- 
ed by every Government are entirely at variance with the practice 

* Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. i, Art. 27.‘ Therefore, it is a settled point, that property, in 
the paternal or ancestral estate, is, by birth, (although) the father have independent 
power in the disposal of effects other than immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty, 
and for purposes prescribed by text of law, as gift through affection, support of the 
family, relief from distress, and so forth; but he is subject to the control of his sons 
and the rest, in regard to the immoveable estate, whether acquired by himself or 
trherited from his father or other predecessor ; since it is ordained, ‘Though immoveables. 
or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift or sale of them should not be made 

without convening all the sons. They who are born, and they who are yet unbegotten 
and they who are still in the womb, require the means of support: no gift or sale should 
therefore be made.’ ” 

Ditto, Ch. I, See. v, Art. 10.‘ Consequently, the difference is this ; although he have- 
a right by birth in his father’s and in his grandfather's property, still since, he is depen- 
dent on his father, in regard to the paternal estate, and since the father has a predomi- 
nant interest, as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in the father’s 
disposal of his own acquired property ; but, since both hare indiscriminately a right in the 
grand father’s estate, the son has a power of interdiction [if the father be dissipating the: 
property. ]” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec, xxviii. “But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a prohibition, 
are intended to show a moral offence, since the family is distressed by sale, gift, or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as 
owner. They are not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.” Ditto, Sec. xxvi, 


and Sec. xlvi. 
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of groundlessly abrogating, by arbitrary decision, such civil laws of a 
conquered country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth 
in a most authoritative code, long adhered to by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the judicial 
officers of the conquerors. But the people are now struck with a 
mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being given to understand 
that the Supreme Law Authority in this country though not without 
dissent on the Bench, is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
law of: inheritance hitherto in force in the province of Bengal; and 
has, accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines found in the 
Mitakshara declared every disposition by a father of his ancestral 
real property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be 
null and void. 

9. We are at a loss how to reconcile the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles of 
justice, with reason, or with regard for the future prosperity of the 
country :—it appears inconsistent with the principles of justice; 
because a judge, although he is obliged to consult his own under 
standing, in interpreting the law in many dubious cases submitted to 
his decision, yet is required to observe strict adherence to the estab- 
lished law, where its language is clear. In every country, rules 
determining the rights of succession to, and alienation of property, 
first originated either in the conventional choice of the people, or in 
the discretion of the highest authority, secular or spiritual ; and those 
rules have been subsequently established by the common usages of 
the country, and confirmed by judicial proceedings. The principles 
of the law as it exists in Bengal having been for ages familiar to the 
people, and alienations of landed property by sale, gift, mortgage, or 
succession having been for centuries conducted in reliance on the 
legality and perpetuity of the system, a sudden change in the most 
essential part of those rules cannot but be severely felt by the com- 
munity at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to legal con- 
tests, the courts will be filled with suitors, and ruin must triumph 
over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have their chief 
mterest in landed property. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke justly observes, in his Preface to the transla- 
tion of the Dayabhaga, that “The rules of succession to property being 
in their nature arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conven- 
tional. Admitting even that the succession of the offspring to the 
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parent is so obvious as almost to present a natural and universal law, 
yet this very first rule is so variously modified by the usages of differ- 
ent nations, that its application at least must be acknowledged to be 
founded on consent rather than on reasoning. In the laws of one 
people the rights of primogeniture are established ; in those of an- 
other the equal succession of all the male offspring prevails ; while the 
rest allow the participation of the female with the male issue, some in 
equal, others in unequal proportions. Succession by right of represent- 
ation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the order of proxi- 
mity, have been respectively established in various nations, according 
to the degree of favour with which they have viewed those opposite 
pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral succession, the 
diversity of laws prevailing among different nations, is vet greater, 
and still more forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules.” (page 1.) 

11. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary change with 
reason; because, any being capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of legislation 
with the office of judge. In every civilized country, rules and codes 
are found proceeding from one authority, and their execution left to 
another. Experience shews that unchecked power often leads the 
best men wrong, and produces general mischief. 

12. We are unable to reconcile this arbitrary change with regard 
for the future prosperity of the country ; because the law now pro- 
posed, preventing a father from the disposal of ancestral property, 
without the consent of his son and grandson, would immediately, as 
I observed before, subject a!l past transfers of land to legal contest, 
and would at once render this large and fertile province a scene of 
confusion and misery. Besides, Bengal has been always remarkable 
for her riches, insomuch as to have been styled by her Muhammadan 
conquerors “Junnutoolbelad,” or paradise of regions; during the 
British occupation of India especially, she has been manifoldly pros- 
perous. Any one possessed of landed property, whether self-acquired 
or ancestral, has been able, under the long established law of the 
land, to procure easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money 
to lay out on the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufac- 
tures, whereby he enriches himself and his family and benefits the 
country. Were the change which it is threatened to introduce into 
the law of inheritance to be sanctioned, and the privilege of disposing 
of ancestral property (though not entailed) without the consent of 
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heirs be denied to landholders, they being incapacitated from a free 
disposal of the property in their actual possession, would naturally lose 
the credit they at present enjoy, and be compelled to confine their con- 
cerns to the extent of their actual savings from their income ; the con- 
sequence would be, that a great majority of them would unavoidably 
curtail their respective establishments, much more their luxuries, @ 
circumstance which would virtually impede the progress of foreign 
and domestic commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the 
natives of Bengal to that degree of poverty which has fallen upon 
a great part of the upper provinces, owing, in some measure, to the 
wretched restrictions laid down in the Mitakshara, their standard 
law of inheritance? Do Britons experience any inconvenience or 
disadvantage owing to the differences of legal institutions between 
England and Scotland, or between one county of England and 
another? What would Englishmen say, were the Court of King’s 
Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as the foundation of their 
decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, in questions of inherit- 
ance? Every liberal politician will, I think, coincide with me, 
when I say, that in proportion as a dependent kingdom approximates 
to her guardian country in manners, in statutes, in religion, and in 
social and domestic usages, their reciprocal relation flourishes, and 
their mutual affection increases. 

13. Itis said that the change proposed has forced itself on the 
notice of the Bench upon the following premises :— 

Ist. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Manu and others, 
esteemed as sacred by Hindus, are the foundation of their law of 
inheritance. 2ndly. That Jimutavahana, the author of the Daya- 
bhaga, is but a commentator on those writings. 3rdly. That from 
these circumstances, such part of the commentary by Jimutavahana as 
gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of his ancestral immove- 
ables, without the consent of his son and grandson, being obviously at 
variance with sacred precepts found on the same subject, should be 
rejected, and all sales or gifts of the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain writings received 
by Hindus as sacred, are the origin of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
but with this modification, that the writings supposed sacred are only, 
when consistent with sound reasoning, considered as imperative, as 
Manu plainly declares : “ He alone comprehends the system of duties, 
religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of logic, agreeably 
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to the Veda, on the general heads of that system as revealed by the 
holy sages.” Ch. xii, v. 106. Vrihaspati, ‘Let no one found 
conclusions on the mere words of Sastras : from investigations without 
reason, religious virtue is lost.”* As to the second position, I first 
beg to ask, whether or not it be meant by Jimutavahana’s being 
styled a commentator that he wrote commentaries upon all or any of 
those sacred institutes. The fact is, that no one of those sacred 
institutes bears his comment. Should it be meant that the author of 
the Dayabhaga was so far a commentator, that he culled passages 
from different sacred institutes, touching every particular subject, 
and examining their purport separately and collectively, and weighing 
the sense deducible from the context, has offered that opinion on the 
subject which a ppeared to agree best with the series of passages cited 
collectively, and that when he has found one passage apparently at 
variance with another, he has laid stress upon that which seemed 
the more reasonable and more conformable to the general tenor, 
giving the other an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily 
concur in giving him the title of a commentator, though the word 
expounder would be more applicable. By way of illustration, I give 
here an instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may readily 
determine the sense in which the author of the Dayabhaga should be 
considered as a commentator. 

15. In laying down rules “on succession to the estate of one 
who leaves no male issue,” this author first quotes (Ch. xi, page 158) 
the following text of Vrihaspati: ‘‘In scripture and in the code of 
law, as well as in popular practice, a wife is declared by the wise to 
be half the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure 
and impure acts. Of him, whose wife is not deceased, half the body 
survives : how then should another take his property, while half his 
person is alive ? Let the wife of a deceased man, who left no male 
issue. take his share notwithstanding kinsmen, a father, a mother, or 
uterine brother, be present,” &c., &. He next cites the text of 
Yajnavalkya, (p. 190) as follows :-—‘‘The wife and the daughters, 
also both parents, brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, cognates, 
a pupil, and a fellow student: on failure of the first among these, the 
next in order is indeed heir to the estate of one, who departed for 
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heaven leaving no male issue. This rule extends to all persons and 
classes.” The author then quotes a text from the Institutes of Vishnu, 
ordaining that “ the wealth of him who leaves no male issue, goes to 
his wife; on failure of her, it devolves on daughters; if there be 
none, it belongs to the mother,” &c., &c. Having thus collected a 
series of passages from the Institutes of Vrihaspati, Yajnavalkya, and 
Vishnu, and examined and weighed the sense deducible from the 
context, the author offers his opinion on the subject. ‘“ By this text, 
[by the seven texts of Vrihaspati, and by the text of Yajnavalkya,]} 
relating to the order of succession, the right of the widow, to succeed 
in the first instance, is declared.” ‘“ Therefore, the widow’s right must 
be affirmed to extend to the whole estate.” (p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary nature, but to which he does not 
hesitate to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting or 
modifying his own decision. He quotes Sankha and Likhita, Paith- 
inasi, and Yama, as declaring, “The wealth of a man who departs 
for heaven, leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. If there be 
none, his father and mother take it ; or his eldest wife, or a kinsman, 
a pupil, or a fellow student.” Pursuing a train of long and able 
discussion, the author ventures to declare the subordinacy of the 
latter passage to the former, as the conclusion best supported by 
reason, and most conformable to the general tenor of the law. He 
begins saying, (p. 169,) “‘ From the text of Vishnu and the rest, (Yajna- 
valkya and Vrihashpati,) it clearly appears, that the succession 
devolves on the widow, by failure of sons and other [male] descen- 
dants, and this is reasonable; for the estate of the deceased should 
go first to the son, grandson, and great grandson.” He adds, in page 
170, pointing out the ground on which the priority of a son's claim 
is founded, a ground which is applicable to the widow's case also, 
intimating the superiority of a widow's claim to that of a brother, a 
father, &c. ‘‘So Manu declares the right of inheritance to be founded 
on benefits conferred. ‘By the eldest son, as soon as born, a man 
becomes the father of male issue, and is exonerated from debt to his 
ancestor ; such a son, therefore, is entitled to take the heritage.’”” The 
author next shews, that as the benefits conferred by a widow on her 
deceased husband, by observing a life of austerity, are inferior only 
to those procured to him by a son, grandson, and great grandson, 
her right to succession should be next to theirs in point of order, 
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(p. 173.) “ But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s grandson, the 
wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because 
she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from the: 
date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment 
of their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.” He thus. 
concludes: ‘‘Hence [since the wife’s right of succession is founded 
on reason] the construction in the text of Sankha, &c., must be 
arranged by connexion of remote terms, in this manner: ‘The 
wealth of a man, who departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, let 
his eldest {that is, his most excellent| wife take ; or in her default, 
let the parents take it: on failure of them, it goes to the brothers.’ 
The terms ‘if there be none,’ [that is, if there be no wife,] which 
occur in the middle of the text, are connected both with the preced- 
ing sentence ‘it goes to his brothers,’ and with the subsequent one, 
‘his father and mother take it.’ For the text agrees with passages 
of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya, [which declare the wife’s right,] and the 
reasonableness of this has been already shewn.”’ (p. 174.) 

17. It is, however, evident that the author of the Dayabhaga 
gives here an apparent preference to the authority of one party of 
the saints over that of the other, though both have equal claims 
upon his reverence. But admitting that a Hindu author, an ex-- 
pounder of their law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by 
withholding a blind submission to their authority, and likewise 
that the natives of the country have for ages adhered to the rules 
he has laid down, considering them reasonable, and calculated to: 
promote their social interest, though seemingly at variance with 
some of the sacred anthors ; it is those holy personages alone that 
have a right to avenge themselves upon such expounder and his 
followers; but no individual of mere secular authority however 
high, can, I think, justly assume to himself the office of vindicating the 
sacred fathers, and punishing spiritual insubordination, by introducing 
into the existing law an overwhelming change in the attempt to restore 
obedience. 

18. In this apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jimutavahana 
does not stand single. The author of the Mitakshara also has, in 
following, very properly, the established privilege of an expounder, 
reconciled, to reason, by a construction of his own, such sacred texts 
as appear to him, when taken literally, inconsistent with justice or 
good sense. Of this, numerous instances might easily be adduced, 
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but the principle is so invariably adopted by this dlass of writers, 
that the following may suffice for examples. The author of the 
Mitakshara first quotes (Ch. I, Sec. ii, Arts 3 and 4, pp. 263—-265) the 
three following texts of Manu, allotting the best portion of the heritage 
to the eldest brother at the time of partition. ‘‘ The portion deducted 
for the eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of 
all the chattels ; for the middlemost half of that; for the youngest, a 
quarter of it.” “If a deduction be thus made let equal shares of the 
residue be alloted; but if there be no deduction, the shares must be 
distributed in this manner; let the eldest have a double share, and 
the next born ashare anda half, and the younger sons each a share : 
thus is the law settled.’’** The author of the Mitakshara then offers 
his opinion in direct opposition to Manu, saying, ‘* The author himselft 
has sanctioned an unequal distribution when a division is made 
during the father’s life time. ‘Let him either dismiss the eldest with 
the best share, &c.’f Hence an unequal partion is admissible in every — 
period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring that sons 
should divide only equal shares? (Art. 4.) The question is thus 
answered: ‘True, this unequal partition is found in the sacred 
ordinances ; but 2 must not be practised, because it is abhorred by the 
world, [for] it secures not celestial bliss’ ;§ as the practice (of offering 
bulls] is shunned, on account of popular prejudice, notwithstanding 
the injunction, ‘ Offer to a venerable priest a bull or a large goat’ ; and 
as the slaying of a cow is for the same reason disused, notwithstanding 
the precept, ‘Slay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra and 
Varuna.’ | By adverting to the above exposition of the law, we find 
that the objection of heterodoxy, if urged against the authority of the 
Dayabhaga, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakshara in its full 
extent, and may be thus established. Ist. Certain writings, such 
as the institutes of Manu and of others, esteemed sacred by Hindus, 
are the foundation of the law of inheritance. 2ndly. Vijnaneswara 
(author of the Mitakshara) is but a commentator on those writings. 
ordly. Therefore, such part of the commentatry of Vijnaneswara 
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as indiscriminately entitles all brothers to an equal share, being 
obviously at variance with the precepts of Manu found on the 
subject, should be rejected, and the best and the largest portion 
of the heritage be allotted to the eldest brother, by judicial autho- 
rities; according to the letter of the sacred text. Again, take 
the Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. 1, Art. 30, p. 257. “The following 
passage, ‘Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power over the 
whole to make a gift, sale, or mortgage ;’ must be thus interpreted: 
‘Among unseparated kinsmen, the consent of all is indispensably 
requisite, because no one is fully empowered to make an alienation, 
since the estate is in common;’ but among separated kindred, the 
consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by obviating 
any future doubt, whether they be separate or united: it is not 
required, on account of any want of sufficient power in the single 
owner, and the transaction is consequently valid even without the 
consent of separated kinsmen.” Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. 11, Art 28, 
p- 316. “ ‘The legitimate son is the sole heir of his father’s estate ; 
but, for the sake of innocence, he should give a maintenance to the 
rest.’ This text of Manu must be considered as applicable to a case, 
where the adopted sons (namely, the son given and the rest) are 
disobedient to the legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.” 

19. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, as the 
ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be founded. 
To judge of its validity we should ascertain whether the interpre- 
tations given by the author of the Dayabhaga, to the sacred texts, 
touching the subject of free disposal by a father of his ancestral 
property, are obviously at variance with those very texts, or if they 
are conformable to sound reason and the general purport of the 
passages cited collectively on the same subject. With this view I 
shall here repeat, methodically, the series of passages quoted by the 
author of the Dayabhaga, relating to the above point, as well as his 
interpretation and elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a father 
in the property he possesses, (of course with the exception of estates 
entailed) the author first quotes the following text of Manu. After 
the (death of the) father and the mother, the brethren, being assem- 
bled, must divide equally the paternal estate: For they have not 
power over it, while their parents live. Ch. I, Sec. 14 (p.&). He 
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next quotes Devala: ‘ When the father is deceased, let the sons 
divide the father's wealth; for sons have not ownership while the 
father is alive and free from defect.” Ch. I, Sec. 18 (p. 9.) After 
a long train of discussion, the author appeals to the above texts as 
the foundation of the law he has expounded, by saying, ‘‘ Hence the 
text of Manu, and the rest (as Devala) must be taken as shewing; 
that sons have not aright of ownership in the wealth of the living 
parents, but in the estates of both when deceased.” Ch. I Sec. 30, 
(pp. 13 and 14.) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and in- 
dependent owner of the property in his possession, whether self- 
acquired or ancestral, the author thus proceeds: “A division of 
it does not take place without the father’s choice; since Manu, 
Narada, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, and others (in 
the following passages, ‘they have not power over it;’ ‘ they have 
not ownership while their father is alive and free from defect ;’ 
‘while he lives if he desire partition ;’ ‘ partition of heritage by con- 
sent of the father ;’ ‘ partition of the estate being authorized while the 
father is living,’ &c.) declare without restriction, that sons have not 
a right to any part of the estate while the father is living, and that 
partition awaits his choice: for these texts, declaratory of a want of 
power and requiring the father's consent, must relate also to property 
ancestral, since the same authors have not separately propounded a 
distinct period for the division of an estate inherited from an ancess 
tor.’ Ch. Tf, Sec. 3 (p. 25). The circumstance of the partition of 
estates being entirely dependent on the will of the father, and the son’s 
being precluded from demanding partition while the father is alive, 
sufficiently prove that they have not any right in the estate during 
his lifetime; or else the sous, as having property in the estate jointly 
with the father, would have been permitted to demand partition. 
Does not common sense abhor the system of a son’s being empowered 
to demand a division between himself and his father of the hereditary 
estate? Would not the birth of a son with this power, be considered 
in the light of a curse rather than a blessing as subjecting a father 
to the danger of having his peaceable possession of the property 
inherited from his own father or other ancestor disturbed ? 

22, The author afterwards reasons on those passages that are 
of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of Yajnavalkya, 
as follows. ‘‘ The ownership of father and son is the same in land 
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which was acquired by his father, or in a corrody, or in chattels.” 
He adopts the explanation given to this text by the most learned, the 
ancient Udyota, affirming that it “ properly signifies, as rightly ex- 
plained by the learned Udyota, that, when one of two brothers, whose 
father is living, and who have not received allotments, dies leaving a 
son, and the other survives, and the father afterwards deceases, the 
text, declaratory of similar ownership, is intended to obviate the con- 
clusion, that the surviving son alone obtains his estate, because he is 
next of kin. As the father has ownership in the grandfather’s estate ; 
so have bis sons, if he be dead.” Ch. H, See. 9, (25.) The author 
then points out, that such interpretation given to the text, as declares 
the claims of a grandson upon the estate of his grandfather equal to 
those of his father, while the father is living, is palpably objection- 
able ; for, if sons had ownership during the life of their father, in 
their grandfather’s estate, then should a division be made between 
two brothers, one of whom has male issue, and the other has none, 
the children of that one would participate, since (according to 
the opposite opinion) they have equally ownership.” Ch. II, See. 
1} (p. 26). He next quotes Vishnu: “ When a father separates his 
sons from himself, his will regulates the division of his own acquired 
wealth. But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the 
ownership of father and son is equal.” Upon this text the author 
of the Dayabhaga justly remarks in the following terms. ‘“ This 
is very clear ; when the father separates his sons from himself, he may, 
by his own choice, give them greater or less allotments, if the wealth 
were acquired by himself: but not so, if 1t were property inherited 
from the grandfather, because they have an equal right to it. The 
father has not in such case an unlimited discretion.” Ch. II, Sec. 17 
(p. 27). That is, a father dividing his property among his sons, to 
separate them from himself during lifetime, is not authorized to give 
them of his own caprice, greater or less allotments of his ancestral es- 
tate, as the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, “ when a father separates 
his sons from himself,” &c., prohibits the free disposal by a father of 
his ancestral property only on the occasion of allotments among his sons 
to allow them separate establishments. The author now conclusively 
states, that “ Hence (since the text becomes pertinent, by taking it in 
the sense above stated, or because there is ownership restricted by law 
in respect of shares, and not an unlimited discretion), both opinions, 
that the mention of like ownership provides for an equal division 
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between father and son in the case of property ancestral, and that it 
establishes the son’s right to require partition, ought to be rejected,’ 

Ch. TI, Sec. 18 (p. 27). 

- 23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yajnavalkya. “The father is 
master. of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other moveable 
property), but neither the father, or the. grandfather, is so of the 
whole immoveable estate ;”’ and points out the sense conveyed by. the 
term “‘the whole,” found in the above passage, saying, ‘Since here also 
it is said the ‘whole,’ this prohibition forbids the gift or other alienation 
of the whole, because (immoveables and similar possessions are) means 
of supporting the family.” (Ch. II, Sec. 23). That is, the father is 
likewise master of the ancestral estate, though not of the whole of it, 
implies that a father may freely dispose of a part of his ancestral 
estate, even without committing a moral offence. This passage of 
Yajnavalkya, cited by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of free disposal of ancestral estates, runs, in a great measure, 
against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift by a father only of the 
whole of his ancestral landed property, while his sons are living, 
withholding their consent. 

24. To justify the disposal by a father, under particular circum- 
stances, even of the whole of his ancestral estate, without incurring a 
moral offence, the author adds, (Ch. Il, Sec. 26.) “But if the family 
eannot be supported without selling the whole immoveable and other 
property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of as 
appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is 
directed, that ‘a man should by all means preserve himself ;’” and 
because a sacred writer positively enjoins the maintenance of one’s 
family by all means possible, and prefers it to every other duty. 
“His aged mother and father, dutiful wife, and son under age, should 
be maintained even by committing a hundred unworthy acts.* Thos 
directed Manu.” Vide Mitakshara, Ch. IJ. Manu positively says: 
“A mother, a father, a wife, and son, shall not be forsaken; he, who 
forsakes either of them, unless guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six 
hundred panas as a fine to the King.” (Ch. VII, v. 389). 

25. He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of Vyasa, as 
prohibiting the disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in the 
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immoveables, under the notion that each parcener has his property 
in the whole estate jointly possessed. These texts are as follow: 
‘‘A single parcener may not, without consent of the rest, make a sale 
or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of what is common to the 
family.” ‘‘ Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables: for one has not power over the 
whole, to give, mortgage, or sell it.” Upon which the author of the 
Dayabhaga remarks, Ch. JI. Sec. 27: ‘‘It should not be alleged 
that by the texts of Vyasa one person has not power to make a sale 
or other transfer of such property. For here also (in the very instance 
of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there equally 
exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.” 
That is, a partner has, in common with the rest, an undisputed 
property existing either in the whole of the moveables, and im- 
moveables, or in an undivided portion of them ; he, therefore, should 
not be, or cannot be, prevented from executing at his pleasure, a 
transfer of his right to another by a sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

26. In reply to the question, what might be the consequence 
of disregard to the prohibition conveyed by the above texts of 
Vyasa? the author says: “but the texts of Vyasa exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a disposi- 
tion in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They 
are not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.’ (Ch. II, Sec. 
28.) A partner is as completely a legal owner of his own share, 
(either divided or undivided) as a proprietor of an entire estate ; 
and consequently a sale or gift executed by the former, of his own 
share, should, with reason, be considered equally valid, as a contract 
by the latter of his sole estate. Hence prohibition of such transfer 
being clearly opposed to common sense and ordinary usage, should be 
understood as only forbidding a dereliction of moral duty, committed 
by those who infringe it, and not as invalidating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the author of 
the Dayabhaga has pursued the course frequently inculcated by 
Manu and others ; a few instances of which I beg to bring briefly to 
the consideration of the reader, for the full justification of this author. 
Manu, the first of all Hindu legislators,. prohibits donation to an 
unworthy Brahman in the following terms—“ Let no man, apprised 
‘of this law, present, even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor 
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to him who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned in the 

yeda.” (Ch. IV, 0. 192.) Let us suppose that in disregard to this 
prohibition a gift has been actually made to one of those priests; a 
question then naturally arises, whether this injunction of Manu’s 
invalidates the gift, or whether such infringement of the law only 
renders the donor guilty of a moral offence. The same legislator, in 
‘continuation, thus answers ; “ Since property, though legally gained, 
if it be given to either of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next 
world both to the giver and receiver.” (v. 193.) The same authority 
forbids marrying girls of certain descriptions, saying, “Let him not 
marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with any deformed limb, nor one 
troubled with habitual sickness, nor one either with no hair or with 
too much, nor one immoderately talkative; nor one with inflamed 
eyes.” (Ch. III, v. 8.) Although this law has been very frequently 
disregarded, yet no voidance of such a marriage, where the cere- 
mony has been actually and regularly performed, has ever taken 
place; it being understood that the above prohibition, not being 
supported by sound reason, only involves the bridegroom in the 
religious offence of disregard to a sacred precept. He again prohibits 
the acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a daughter in marriage naming 
every marriage of this description ‘ Asura,” as well as declaring an 
Asura marriage to be illegal; but daughters given in marriage on 
receiving a gratuity have been always considered as legal wives, 
though their fathers are regarded with contempt, as guilty of a deadly 
sin. The passages above alluded to are as follow: (Manu:) “ But 
even a man of the servile class ought not to receive a gratuity when he 
gives his daughter in marriage; since a father, who takes a fee on 
that occasion, tacitly sells his daughter.” (Ch. IX, v. 98.) “ When the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride; that marriage is named “ Asura” (Ch. OT, 
v. 31). “But in this code, three of the five last are held legal, and 
two illegal, the ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must never be 
performed.” (Ch. III, v. 25.) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text: ‘‘ Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift 
or sale of them (should) not (be made) by him, unless convening all 
the sons”; and he proceeds affirming, “So likewise other text as this, 
must be interpreted in the same manner (as before). For the words 
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‘should’ and ‘be made’ must necessarily be understood.” (Ch. UH, 
Sec. 29.) That is, there isa verb wanting in the above phrase “a 
gift or a sale not by him,” consequently “should” or “ought” and 
“be made” are necessarily to be inserted, and the phrase is thus 
read: “A gift or sale should not be or ought not to be made by him,” 
expressing a prohibition of the free disposal by a father even of his 
self-acquired immoveables. This text also, says the author, cannot be 
intended to imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a lawful owner ; 
but it shews a moral offence by breach of such a prohibition: “Since 
the family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues 
a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner.” 
Moreover, as Manu, Devala, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and 
Likhita, and others represent a son as having no right to the property 
in possession of the father, in the plainest terms, as already quoted 
in para. 21, no son should be permitted to interfere with the free 
disposal by the father of the property he actually possesses. ‘The 
author now concludes the subject with this positive decision. ‘‘ There- 
fore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept 
is infringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null: for 
a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” (Ch. II, Sec. 30.) 
29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that a 
man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or 
self-acquired) has always been held responsible and punisbable as 
owner, for acts occurring on his estate, of a tendency hurtful to the 
peace of his neighbours or injurious to the community at large. He 
even forfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason or similar crimes, 
though his sons and grandsons are living who have not connived at 
his guilt. In case of default on his part in the discharge of revenue 
payable to Government from the estate, he is subjected to the 
privation of that property by public sale under the authority of 
Government. He is, in fact, under these and many other circums- 
tances, actually and virtually acknowledged to be the lawful and 
perfect owner of his estate; a sale or gift by him of his property 
must therefore stand valid or unquestionable. Sacred writings al- 
though they prohibit such a sale or gift as may distress the family, by 
limiting their means of subsistence, cannot alter the fact, nor do 
they nullify what has been effectually done. I have already pointed 
out in the 37th paragraph the sense in which prohibitions of 
a similar nature should be taken, according to the authority of Manu, 
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which the reader is requested not to lose sight of. - Mr. Colebrooke 
judiciously quotes (page 32) the observation made by Raghunandana 
(the celebrated modern expounder of law in Bengal) on the above 
passage of the Dayabhaga, (“A fact cannot be altered by a hundred. 
texts,”’) which is as follows: ‘If a Brahman be slain, the precept 
‘Slay not a Brahman’ does not annul the murder: nor does it render 
the killing of a Brahman impossible. What then? It declares the 
sin.” Admitting for a moment that this sacred text (quoted in the 
Mitakshara also) be interpreted conformably to its apparent language 
and spirit, it would he equally opposed to the argument of our 
adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of power over his 
self-acquired property; since the text absolutely denies to the father 
an independent power even over his self-acquired immoveables, 
declaring, ‘‘ Though immoveables and bipeds have been acquired by 
a man himself,” &c., &c. In what a strange situation is the father 
placed if such be really the law! How thoroughly all power over his 
uwn possessions 1s taken away, and his credit reduced ! 

30. The author quotes also two passages from Narada, as 
confirming the course of reasoning which he has pursued, with 
regard to the independence claimable by each of all the co-heirs in a 
jomt property. The passages above alluded to are thus read: 
“When there are many persons sprung from one man, who have 
duties apart and transactions apart, and are separate in business and 
character, if they be not accordant in affairs, should they give or sell 
their own shares, they do all that as they please; for they are mas- 
ters of their own wealth.” (Ch. II, Sec. 31.) 

31. After had sent my manuscript to the Press, my attention 
was directed to an article in the “ Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, No. 
VI, Aprii—June, 1825,’’ being a Review of Sir F. W. McNaghten’s 
Considerations on Hindu Law. In this essay I find an opinion offered 
by the writer tending to recommend that any disposal by a father 
of his ancestral immoveables should be nullified, on the principle 
that we ought ‘to make that invalid which was considered immoral.’ 
(p. 225.) I am surprised that this unqualified maxim should drop 
from the pen of the presumed reviewer, who, asa scholar, stands very 
high in my estimation, and from whose extensive knowledge more 
correct judgment might be expected. Let us, however, apply this 
principle to practice, to see how far, as a general rule, it may be 
safely adopted. 
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32. To marry an abandoned female, is an act of evil moral 
example: Are such unions to be therefore declared invalid, and the 
offspring of them rendered illegitimate ? 

To permit the sale of intoxicating drugs and spirits, so injurious 
to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the payment of 
duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious and immoral: Is 
the taxation to be, therefore, rendered invalid and payments stopped ? 

To divide spoils gained in a war commenced in ambition and carried 
on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious: Is the partition 
therefore to be considered invalid, and the property to be replaced ? 

To give a daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, on account 
of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration, is a deed of mean 
and immoral example: Is the union to be therefore considered 
invalid, and their children illegitimate ? 

' To destroy the life of a fellow-being in a duel, is not only immo- 
ral, but is reckoned by many as murder: Is not the practice tacitly 
admitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is overlooked in 
courts of justice ? 

33. There are of course acts ive on the border of immorality, 
or both immoral and irréligious; and these are consequently to be 
considered invalid: such as the contracting of debts by way of 
gambling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath day. The 
question then arises, how shall we draw a line of distinction between 
those immoral acts that should not be considered invalid, and those 
that should be regarded as null in the eye of the law? In answer 
to this, we must refer to the common law and the established usages. 
of every country, as furnishing the distinctions admitted between 
the one class and the other. The reference suggested is, I think, 
the sole guide upon such questions; and pursuant to that maxim, I 
may be permitted to repeat, that according to the law and usages of 
of Bengal, though a father may be charged with breach of religious 
duty, by a sale or gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, he 
should not be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; nor 
the purchaser punished with forfeiture of his acquisition. However, 
when the author of the Review shall have succeeded in inducing 
British legislators to adopt his maxim, and declare that the validity 
of every act shall be determined by its consistence with morality, we 
may then listen to his suggestion, for applying the same rule to the 
Bengal Law of Inheritance. 
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34. The writer of this Review quotes (in p. 221) a passage from 
‘the Dayabhags, (Ch. II, Sec. 76,) “Since the circumstance of the 
father being lord of all the wealth, is stated as a reason, and that 
-eannot be in regard to the grandfather's estate, an unequal distribu- 
tion, made by the father, is lawful only in the instance of his own 
acquired wealth.” He then comments, saying, “Nothing can be 
more clear than Jimutavahana’s assertion of this doctrine.” But it 
would have been still more clear, if the writer had cited the latter 
part of the sentence obviously connected with the former; which is 
that, ‘“ Accordingly Vishnu says, ‘ When a father separates his sons 
from himself, his own will regulates the division of his own acquired 
wealth. But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the 
ownership of father and son is equal.’”’ That is, a father is not 
absolute lord of his ancestral property, (as he is of his own acquired 
wealth, ) when cecupied in separating his sons from himself during his 
life. This is evident from the explanation given by the author of the 
Dayabhaga himself, of the above text of Vishnu, in Sec. 56, (Ch. II,) 
“The meaning of this passage is, ‘In the case of his own acquired 
property, whatever he may choose to reserve, whether half or two 
shares, or three, all that is permitted to him by the law; but not so 
in the case of property ancestral;” as well as from the exposition 
by the same author of this very text of Vishnu, in sec. 17, (Ch. T,) 
already fully illustrated as applicable solely to the occasion of 
partition, (vide para. 22, p. 27.) 

35. It would have been equally clear as desirable, because 
conclusive, if the writer of the article had also quoted the following 
passage of the Dayabhaga touching the same subject (Ch. II, Sec. 
46). ‘‘ By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother have two 
shares of the father’s estate, how should the highly venerable father 
being the natural parent of the brothers, and COMPETENT TO SELL, GIVE, 
OR ABANDON THE PROPERTY, and being the root of all connection with the 
grandfather's estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a 
dlouble portion of his own father’s wealth ?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yajnavalkya. “ The 
father is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all (other ‘ 

moveable property), but neither the father, nor the grandfather, is so 
‘ci the whole immoveable estate"’; the author of the Dayabhaga first 
observes, (Ch. II, Sec. 23,) ‘ Since the grandfather is here mentioned, 
the text must relate to his effects.” He then proceeds, saying, 
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“Since here also it is said ‘the whole,’ the prohibition forbids the 
gift or other alienation of the ‘ whole,’” &c.: and thus concludes the 
section (24): ‘For the insertion of the word ‘whole’ would be 
unmeaning (if the gift of even a small part were forbidden.)” The 
author of the Dayabhaga does not stop here ; but he lays down the 
following rule in the succeeding section already quoted, (26.) “ But 
if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole immoveable 
and other property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of: as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and because 
it is directed, that ‘a man should by all means preserve himself.’ ” 
Here Jimutavahana justifies, in the plainest terms, the sale and other 
disposal by a father of the whole of the estate inherited from his own 
father for the maintenance of his family or for selfpreservation, 
without committing even a moral offence: but I regret that this simple 
position by Jimutavahana should not have been adverted to by the 
writer of the article while reviewing the subject. 

37. To his declaration, that “Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana’s assertion of this doctrine,” the reviewer adds the 
following phrase: “And the doubt cast upon its expounders, 
Raghunandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and Jagannatha, is wholly 
gratuituous. In fact, the latter is chiefly to blame for the distinction 
between illegal and invalid acts.” It is, I think, requisite that I 
‘should notice here who these three expounders were, whom the 
writer charges with the invention of this doctrine ; at what periods 
they lived ; and how they stood and still stand in the estimation of 
the people of Bengal. To satisfy any one on these points, I have 
only to refer to the accounts given of them by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
his preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga. In speaking of 
Raghunandana, he says, “It bears the name of Raghunandana, 
the author of the Smriti-tatwa, and the greatest authority on Hindu 
Law in the province of Bengal.” “The Daya-tatwa, or so much 
of the Smriti-tatwa as relates to inheritance, is the undoubted com- 
position of Raghunandana; and in deference to the greatness of 
the author's name, and the estimation in which his works are held 
among the learned Hindus of Bengal, has been throughout diligently 
consulted and carefully compared with Jimutavahana’s treatise, on 
which it is almost exclusively founded.” (p. vii.) “ Now Raghunan- 
dana’s date is ascertained at about three hundred years from this 
time,” &c. (p. xii.) Mr. Colebrooke thus introduces Sri Krishna 
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Tarkalankara : “ The commentary of Sri Krishna Tarkalankara on the 
Dayabhaga of Jimutavahna, has been chiefly and preferably used. This 
is the most celebrated of the glosses on the text. Its authority. has 
been long gaining ground in the schools of law throughout Bengal ; 
and it has almost banished from them the other expositions of the 
Dayabhaga ; being ranked in general estimation, next to the treatises 
of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana.” (p. vi.) ‘‘ The commentary 
of Maheswara is posterior to those of Chudamani and Achyuta, both 
of which are cited init; and is probably anterior to Sri Krishna’s 
or at least nearly of the same date.” (p. vil.) In the note at foot he 
observes, ‘“‘ Great-grandsons of both these writers were livmg in 
1806.” Hence it may be inferred, that Sri Krishna Tarkalankara 
lived above acentury from this time. Mr. Colebrooke takes brief 
notice of Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana, saying, ‘A very ample com- 
pilation on this subject is included in the Digest of Hindu Law, 
prepared by Jagannatha, under directions of Sir William Jones, &e.” 
(p. ii ) The last mentioned, Jagannatha, was universally acknowledged 
to be the first literary character of his day, and his authority has 
nearly as much weight as that of Raghunandana. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by 
a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority of 
Jimutavahana, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal 
for upwards of three centuries, in consequence of the erroneous ex- 
position of Raghunandana, “ the greatest authority of Hindu law in 
the province of Bengal,” by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, the author of 
“the most celebrated of the glosses of the text,” and by the most 
learned Jagannatha ; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered 
as a most rash and injurious, as well as ill-advised, innovation, for 
any administrator of Hindu Law of the present day to set himself up 
as the corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been 
received and acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to up- 
wards of three centuries back. 

39. In the foregoing pages my endeavour has been to shew that 
the province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language, manners 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law. That 
the author of ‘this system has greatly improved on the expositions 
followed in other provinces of India, and, therefore, well merits the 
preference accorded to his exposition by the people of Bengal. That 
the discrepancies existing amongst the several interpretations of legal 
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texts are not confined alone to the law of disposition of property by 
a father, but extend to other matters. That in following those ex- 
positions which best reconcile law with reason, the author of the 
Bengal system is warranted by the highest sacred authority, as 
well as by the example of the most revered of his predecessors, the 
author of the Mitakshara ; and that he has been eminently successful 
in his attempt at so doing, more particularly by unfettering property, 
and declaring the principle, that the alienator of an hereditary estate 
is only morally responsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, 
and tend to deprive his family of the means of support. That he is 
borne out in the distinction he has drawn between moral precepts, a 
disregard to which is sinful, leaving the act valid and legal, and 
absolute injunctions, the acts in violation of which are null and void. 
Tf I have succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision 
founded on a different interpretation of the law, however widely that 
exposition may have been adopted in other provinces, is not merely 
retrograding in the social institution of the Hindu community of 
Bengal, mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the received interpretation of 
the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by which the admi- 
Nistration of the existing law of the people in such matters was 
secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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No. I. 
HINDOO LAW OF INHERITANCE. 


Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 20th 
September, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral 


property. 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 


WILL you do me the favour of inserting the following Hines ina 
corner of your valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the 
means of dispersing the darkness which the author of the Essay on 
the Rights of Hindu Law, has thrown on the minds of those who 
believe the accuracy of the work in question, as well as of reviving 
the memory of your judicial readers on the subject of right and 
wrong, as expounded by the Hindu Legislators. 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, I 
regret to say that I found almost all of them are repugnant to the 
laws and customs of the country and community, for which I would 
ventare to discuss on those points, though Iam perfectly aware, 
that he, (the learned author,) through his critical powers, is compe- 
tent to set aside the true sense of the law, and to insert his own; 
but I hope your judicial readers will easily perceive the repugnancy 
in comparing them with Messrs. Colebrooke and Maecnaghten’s 
publications of the Hindu Law, 

With regard to the father’s power in alienating the ancestral 
landed property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will 
say nothing more at present, than that it is discussed by Mr. 
Macnaghten in his Principles and Precedents of the Hindu law: but 
Iwish to know, Mr. Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of 
Jimutavahana, cited by the learned author, that a father has power 
to alienate the whole of the ancestral landed estate, or is it only 
applicable to the case when alienations are made? If the former be 
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asserted, how can the doctrines* of Jimutavahana, Srierishina 
Tarcalancara, Raghunandana. Jagannath Tarcapanchanana, and others, 
whose works are current in Bengal, be reconciled ? But, on the other 
hand, if the latter supposition be proved to be correct, how can it be 
inferred, that, according to the Dayublaga, the father has power to 
alienate the ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) exhibiting some ordinances regarding 
marriage, taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on Sir 
F. W. Macnaghten’s Considerations, of the Hindu Law, for his 
adverting that “ to make that invalid which was considered immoral.’ 
Mr. Editor, if according to the opinion ef the learned author, it be 
considered as a general rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, 
they cannot be nullified, then should we not without hesitation say, 
that asale without ownership, (that is, a sale by an individual who 
has no title to that which he has disposed of,) is not invalid ? If it 
be argued that a father, according to the doctrines of Jimutavahana, 
has anindependent power over ancestral real property, and ean 
dispose of the whole of it at his free will, then what is to become of 
this doctrine: “ What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, a 
pledge, joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and the whole estate of 
a man who has issue living.” Narada. “The prohibition of giving 
away is declared to be eightfold: a man shall not give joint pro- 
perty, nor his son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme 
necessity, nor a pledge, nor all his wealth, if he have issue living, &c.” 
Vrihaspati. “A wife or a son, or the whole of a man’s estate, shall 
not be given away or sold without the assent of the persons in- 
terested ; he must keep them himself.” Catyayana? 

In conclusion, I beg the favour of your judicious readers to see 
how far the Hindu Law allows a father to alienate the patrimonial 
immoveables, and what are alienable. 


Your most obediently, 
A HINDOO, 


* “The prohibition is not against donation, 

incompatible with the support of the family. But, if ce be aes ae 
ar ‘ages ee bia immoveable and other property, even the whole avo 

T otherwise disposed of.” “If there be no 1: 
jewels or similar valuables, he is not ee ee thew? ka , naira 
from the word “whole ' repeated in that text, the gift of all the picoias st ies geen 
and the like, inherited from the grandfather, is not immoral, but chine Sa, 
Immoveable property is an offence.” pige Patige wane 
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No. II. 


Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
24th September, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 
Sir, 

AN article in your journal of the 20th instant, uuder the signature 
of “A Hrxpoo,” offering some remarks on an Essay lately published 
by me on Inheritance, having been brought to my notice, I beg to 
express the gratificaion it affords me to find that the subject excites 
the public attention due to its importance; for it is reasonable to 
hope that truth will be speedily elicited by fair and impartial 
enquiry, and the ruinous effects of error be consequently averted. 

I have endeavoured to establish “the full control of Hindus over 
their ancestral property according to the law of Bengal." In support 
of this position, I ask permission to quote the unequivocal authority 
of Jimutavahana himself, the author of the Dayabhaga. 

First. After citing the text of Manu in Ch. IL, See. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (See. 15.) “The text is an answer to the question, 
why partition among sons is not authorised while their parents are 
living ; namely, “ because they have not ownership at that time.” He 
denies them (Sec. 16,) even dependent right in the property in 
possession of the father. The author then reasons in Sec. 19— 
“Besides, if sons had property in their father’s wealth, partition 
would be demandable even against his consent; and there is no 
proof, that property is vested by birth alone; nor is birth stated in the 
Jaw as means of acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 30, 
saying Hence the text of Manu and the rest (as Devala) must be 

_taken as shewing, that sons have not a right of ownership in the 
wealth of the living parents, but in the estate of both when 
deceased.” 


The author of the Dayabhaga applies the same authorities, and the 
game reasoning to property, ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting 
passages of Manu, Narada Gotama, Baudhaysana, Sankha, and Likhita, 
&c., he affirms that these passages “declare without restriction, that 
sons have not a right to any part of the estate while the father is 
living, and that partition awaits his choice: For these texts 
declaratory of a want of power, and requiring the father’s consent, 
must relate also to property ancestral; since the same authors have 


not separately propounded a distinct period for the division of an 
estate inherited from an ancestor.” 
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Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
ownership of a father in the property self-acquired and ancestral, 
the author of the Dayabhaga defines, in the plainest language, what 
sort of power is attached to ownership. “ For here also (in the very 
instance of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there 
equally exists a property consisting in the power of DISPOSAL AT 
PLEASURE.” (Sec. 27.) Again: “By the reasoning thus set forth, if 
the elder brother have two shares of the father’s estate, how 
should the highly venerable father, being the natural parent 
of the brothers, and competent to sell, give, or abandon the property, 
and being the root of all connexion with the grand-father’s estate 
be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a double portion of his own 
father’s wealth?” (Sec. 46.) 


Thirdly. To reconcile the power of free disposal by a father of 
property, whether self-acquired,* ancestral or held in common, with 
such moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consider- 
ation towards the rest of the family ; the author of the Dayabhaga 
abhorring the idea of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed 
by a Jawful and independent owner of his own property, proceeds, 
saying, “But the texts of Vyasa exhibiting the prohibition, are 
intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family is distressed by @ 
sale or gift or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the 
person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer,” (Sec. 28.{) He again repeats 
the same maxim with great explicitness in the succeeding Section, 
(30th,) conformably to the doctrines often inculeated by Manu 
himself, as noticed in my little Essay, (para. 28, pp. 34, 35.) “There- 
fore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept 


is infringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null 
for a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts,” 


* “ Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired b i i 
quired by a man himself, a gift or 
sale of them should not be made by him, unless convening all the sons.” Cited a the 
srr Ch. II, See. 29, p. 32, “and the whole estate of a man who has issue 
iving,”’ should not be disposed of. Narada. “A man shall ive joi “i 
&e. &c. Vrihaspatt. ee aa a oa 
t So scriptural precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally and 
legally binding such as Matthew, Ch. V. ». 32, prohibiting divorcement of a wife without 
infidelity on her part; and v. 34, prohibiting oaths of all kinds, obeyed by Quakers, 
both morally and legally : but in some instances they are receiv 
moral duty, such ast 42, “From him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away ;” 
and the very prohibition of oath is disregarded by Christians of other denominations, and 


their administration legally enforced although some of the i 
ess Py 3 2 mo st 
Christianity to be part and parcel of British Law. st erninent lawyers declare 


ed as inculeating only 
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For the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, “since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer,” it is evident 
that a father or a partner subjects himself to a moral offence by the 
full disposal of all his property, provided his family be thereby 
involved in distress ; but if the family consists of wealthy persons, 
and do not experience distress from such disposal, no moral offence 
ean be charged to him ; nor is he considered guilty of a breach even 
of moral duty, should he dispose of the whole property in his posses- 
sion for the maintenance of the family or self-preservation, ordained 
to be incumbent upon man, as is obvivous from the following quotation. 
“But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole 
immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, or 
otherwise disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the 
passage, and because it is directed that ‘a man should by all means 
preserve himself.'"’ (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently 
limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the 
author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the 
instance of a futher's separating his sons from himself during life, with 
allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he 
positively allows to the futher the free disposal of his ancestral pro- 
perty on all other occasions. Vide Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Secs. 15, 16, 
19, &e. &e. 2 

As a calm enquiry into the merits of a literary question need not 
call forth the least unfriendly feeling amongst those who happen to 
espouse opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that 
we divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly known to the public by 
our real names. I beg therefore to subscribe myself, 


Your most obedient servant, 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Sept. 23rd, 1830. 


No. II. 


Extract from @ Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 
dth October, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over 
Ancestral Property. 

THE learned author denied any limited power of the father over 
ancestral real property in his Essay, (page 11,) “a man in his 
possession of ancestral real property, though not under any tenure 
limiting it to the successive generations of his family, has the power 
to alienate the property at his free will ;” but J am happy to find in 
his communication, that he, after some arguments partially admits it 
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in these words :—“ In his interpretation of such passage as apparently 
limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral! property, 
the author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the 
instance of a father’s separating his sons from himself during life 
-with allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion; and 
thus he positively allows to the father the free disposal of his ances- 
tral property on all other occasions.”’ Hence I beg to enquire, is not 
the learned author’s doctrine evident, that a father has not an 
unlimited power to make an unequal partition of the patrimonial 
landed estate with his sons? Ifso, how should we admit, by parity 
of reason, that the author of the Dayabhaga “positively allows to 
the father free disposal of his ancestral property on all other 
occasions,” as declared by the learned author ? But we should rather 
reconcile the doctrine of the Dayabhaga (“they are not meant to 
invalidate the sale or other transfer") by alleging that if a father 
infringe the law, and give or sell his patrimonial immoveables for 
religious purposes, the act cannot be nullified ; but if he disposes of 
it for civil affairs, the transfer is invalid. 

Authorities :—“ Even the king should not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for civil purposes, but he may give land or the 
‘like for religious uses ; a gift of land without the assent of sons and 
the rest, is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it 
has the appearance of a contract not made; consequently it is an 
established rule, according to Misra, that a gift of his whole estate 
by a man, who has issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the 
persons interested. But this supposes gifts for civil, not for reli- 
gious cases, since it is recorded in Puranas and other works, that 
Harischandra and others gave their whole property for religious 
purposes. Be it anyhow in regard to the whole of a man’s estate 
acquired by himself; but the gift of what has descended from an 
ancestor, by a man who has a son living, is void, because he has not 
independent power over that property; for Narada declares null a 
gift made by one who is not an independent owner, and the law 
quoted by Vachaspati, Bhattacharya, and Raghunandana, declares a 
father not to be independent.” J agannatha Tarcapanehanana. 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given 
their whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for their 
own male issue, and are not such gifts for civil purposes? To this 
I humbly beg to reply, that a gift by a king for civil affairs is valid, 
provided he should not leave his family starving. Authorities :— 
Smriti: “All subjects are dependent ; the king alone is free.” The 
last text is attributed to Vyasa by Jimutavahana and herein Raghu- 
nandana follows him. “ What exceeds the food and clothing required 
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by the members of the family, who are entitled to maintenance, as 
above mentioned, may be given away, otherwise the family wanting 
food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the donor's 
conduct is not virtuous.” Jagannatha. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possessing his 
ancestral property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will 
in favour of a son, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he 
under the control of his sons, and is the will null and void? Mr. 
Colebrooke observes, that “a last will and testament is unknown to 
the Hindu Law ;” but it has been introduced in this country since 
the establishment of the British power, and we only admit its 
validity, wherein we see no discrepancies with the Hindu Law. 
The term “will” may, in some cases, be «xplained as the deed of 
partition, and in others as the deed of gift; but when the term 
signifies a deed of partition, we ought not to declare that it is valid, 
for the father has not an independent power to make an unequal 
partition of the patrimony, as is clearly proved by the learned author, 
If we define it as a deed of gift, then we must proceed to point out 
the law of the gift ; the term “ gift" means constituting the donee’s 
property after annulling the previous right of the donor, and the 
English Law on the subject of the will and testament has a different 
interpretation. Therefore, “it appears” not “inconsistent with the 
principles of justice,” for a judge to consult his own understanding, 
in a case of dubious point. Manu:—“ Let him fully consider the 
nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person; and next, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time, firmly adhering 
to all the rules of practice.’ Vrihaspati :—“ A decision must not be 
made solely by having recourse to the letter of written codes; 
since, if no decision were made according to the reason of law, (‘or 
according to immemorial usage; for the word yucti admits both 
senses,’) there might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must be confessed, that the learned author has 
taken too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “that the 
supreme authority in this country is resolved to introduce hew 
maxims into the Law of Inheritance, hitherto in force in the province 
of Bengal; and has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines 
found in the Mitakshara declared every disposition by a father of 
his ancestral real property, without the sanction of his sons and 
grand-sons, to be null and void.” By the late decision which the 
Chief Justice has passed in a ease pending in the Supreme Court, 
and which has given rise to the Essay by the learned author, no 
new maxim has been introduced, and no custom of Bengal has been 
infringed. 
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In the concluding part of his communication, the learned author 
desires “that we should divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly 
known to the public by our real names ;” and with this view he 
subscribes his own name. Ishould have no objection to gratify this 
desire, had not I known that my name would be of no consequence to 
the public, and would add but little weight to the positions I have 
advanced. If, however, my assertions be correct, (and I leave them 
to be decided by your judicious readers), the end of my writing, 
which was to ascertain the truth of these important questions, is 
accomplished. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

October ist, 1830. A HINDOO. 


No. TY. 
Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
13th October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 
SIR, 

Another article on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, under the 
signature of “A HINDOO,” having appeared in your Journal of the 
oth Instant, I beg to otler a few remarks on the matters therein 
comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the 
illustration of his views as to the term “woman's property,” a subject 
which is entirely foreign to the main point in question,* “the full 
control of Hindus over their ancestral property, according to the law of 
Bengal,” and which may, therefore, be separately discussed, without 
distracting the attention of the reader, by mingling the one with the 
other : under this impression I deem it proper that these two different 
positions should be divided, and my present reply be confined to the 
subject at issue. 

Your learned correspondent first states, that although in my Essay 
I ascribed to a father the power of free disposal of his ancestral 
property, yet in my reply, dated the 24th ultimo, I have partially 
admitted limitation by saying, that “in his interpretation of such pas- 
Sages as apparently limit the power of a father, with regard to his ances- 
tral property, the author of Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only 

ee 


* Therefore omitted as irrelevent, but afterwards answered separately. 
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in the instance of a father’s separating his sons from himself, during 
life, with allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion.” 
To rectify this misapprehension, J beg to refer the reader to my Essay 
para. 22, p. 29, where he will find a precisely corresponding statement 
in these terms : “As the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, ‘when a 
father Separates his sons from himself,’ prohibits the free disposal, by 
a father, of his ancestral property, only on the occasion of allotments 
among his sons, to allow them separate establishment.” Is it not 
evident that I have equally, in my Essay and in the Appendix, main- 
tained the doctrine, that according to the Dayabhaga, a sale, gift, or 
other transfer by a father of his ancestral property, is legally valid ; 
and that while separating his sons from himself during life, a father 
should give them equal portions of the property derived from his 
ancestors? So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, 
“how should we admit, by parity of reason, that the author of the 
Dayabhaga positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral 
property on all other occasions,” I beg to bring again to the re- 
collection of the reader some of the passages of the Dayabhaga itself, 
Chap. II. Sees. 8, 27, and 46, (quoted by me in the Appendix, page 52, 
line 19,) manifestly permitting the free disposal by a father of his 
ancestral property. 

Supported by the text of Vishnu, “when a father separates his sons, 
&e.,” (Chap. Tl, See. 16,) the author of the Dayabhaga declares such 
sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching his 
ancestral estate, to be applicable only in the instance of a father’s 
separating his sons from himself during life, aud not to any other 
occasion; and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only, 
saying “or the meaning of the text (cited in Sec. 9) may be, as set forth 
by Dhareswara, a father, occupied in giving allotment at his pleasure, 
has equal ownership with sons in the paternal grandfather's estate. 
He is not privileged to make an unequal distribution of it at his choice, 
as he is in regard to his own acquired property.” (Chap.cII, Sec. 19.) 
The author of the Dayabhaga proceeds still further, and applies the 
above limitation of the power of a father over his ancestral property 
only to such a father as is designated by the appellation of “ issue of 
the soil” in the following language :—“The text before cited (Sec. 9) 
declaratory of the equal ownership of father and son, must be ex- 
plained as intending a father who was (Kshetriya) issue of the soil or 
wife.” That is, a son of two fathers, or begotten by appointment. 
Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a father's 
power is applicable only to such a father as is called issue of the soil, 
now rarely to be found ; while, according to the former, the limitation 
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is applied only to the time of separation by a father of his sons from: 
himself with allotments. This alternative decidedly proves, that in 
all other instances the Dayabhaga positively allows to the father the 
free disposal of his ancestral equally with his self-acquired property, 
A sale or other transfer by the father, of the whole ancestral and 
self-acquired property, for the support of the family, for the 
performance of indispensable religious rites, as a part of domestic 
duty, or for self-preservation, is declared by the author of the 
Dayabhaga to be consistent with the sacred texts ; hence, in such 
eases, he attaches no moral offence to the father for so doing, saying, 
“But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole 
immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold or 
otherwise disposed of; as appears from the obvious sense of the 
passage, (quoted in Ch. II, Sec. 22,) and because it is directed that a 
man should by all means preserve himself.” But such sale or other 
transfer aS occasions distress to the family and is consequently 
prohibited by the sacred texts inculeating moral duty, subjects the 
doer, according to the Dayabhaga, to the reproach of a moral offence, 
though the sale or transfer actually made by a lawful owner must 
stand vaild—“ But the texts of Vyasa (cited in See. 27,) exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence since the family is 
<listressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer,” (See. 28). Hence an 
attempt to reconcile the doetrine thus laid down in the Dayabhaga, 
with that recently proposed in opposition to the plainest language 
and the obvious purport of that work, is but an effort to upset tha 
authority of the universally acknowledged law long prevailing 
throughout Bengal. As to the particulars of the precepts which should 
be considered as only morally binding, and those that are both legally 
and morally binding, I beg to refer the reader to my Essay, pages 29, 80, 
31, par. 23, 24, 25, 26; and to the Appendix, No. II, note 2nd, page 53. 
Under the head of “Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned 
correspondent inserts the following passage: “Even the king should 
not, in breach of law, give immoveable property for civil purposes,” 
&c. In the succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by 
a king, even for civil purposes, saying, that “a gift by a king for civil 
affairs is valid, provided he should not leave his family starving.” 
Your learned correspondent immediately afterwards quotes: “ AH 
subjects are dependent, the king alone is free,” in opposition to both 
the preceding assertions. I trust your learned correspondent does not 
mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects have a dependent 
right in their lawful possessions, and that the king is privileged 
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to take or give them away at his pleasure. While ascertaining the 
real doetrine of the author of the Dayabhaga, as to the power of a 
father over ancestral property, your learned correspondent does not 
quote a single passage from that author, but he quotes Misra, who is 
well-known to have opposed the author of the Dayabhaga in this and 
other points. 

Your learned correspondent finally quotes Jagannatha on the 
subject at issue in these terms: “ What exceeds food and clothing 
required by the members of the family who are entitled to mainte- 
nance, as above-mentioned, may be given away ; otherwise the family 
wanting food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the 
donor's conduct is not virtuous.” Pray, Mr. Editor, does not 
Jagannatha exactly follow the author of the Dayabhaga, by maintaining 
the doctrine, that if the family is distressed by ‘a gift, the donation 
thus performed attaches moral offence to the donor ? 

In the concluding part of his letter, your learned correspondent 
introduces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be 
able to spare a few hours shortly for the consideration of this point: 
in the meantime, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 


October 12, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No. V. 


Continuation of the above Reply, published in the “ Bengal 
Hurkaru” of the 21st October, 1830, 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 
Sir. 

Your learned correspondent, “A HINpDoo" introduces the subject 
of a last Will and Testament in his letter which appeared in your 
journal of the 5th instant, questioning the validity of such instru- 
ments, on the authority of the following language of Mr. Colebrooke: 
“A last Will and Testament is unknown to the Hindu Law, but it has 
been introduced in this country since the establishment of the British 
power,and we only admit its validity wherein we see no discrepancies 
with the Hindoo Law.’ I much regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an 
eminent scholar, and diligent student of Hindu Law, while offering 
the above opinion, should have overlooked the very first part of the 
gloss on the Dayabhaga, by Sri Krishna, which he “chiefly and 
preferably used,” and which, in the preface to his translation of that 
work, (page 6,) he characterises as “the most celebrated of the 
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glosses on the text.” “Its authority has been long gaining ground 
in the schools of law throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished 
from them the other expositions of the Dayabhaga, being ranked, 1D 
general estimation, next after the treatises of J imutavahana and of 
Raghunandana.” The passage I allude to is to be found in that 
celebrated gloss, expounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. I. of the 
Dayabhaga. 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to have recollected his own 
translation of the same passage, which rans in these words: “ Bat 
when he, for thesake of obviating disputes among his sons, determines 
their respective allotments, continuing, however, the exercise of power 
over them, that is not partition, for his property still subsists, since 
there has been no relinquishment of it on his part. Therefore the 
use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and indetermi- 
nate.” That is, in this instance the father does not separate his sons 
from himself with allotments ; he only declares what certain portion 
of his property each son is to enjoy immediately after the extinction 
of his ownership by death, civil or natural ; such previously determined 
division, therefore, cannot in reality be styled partition during the 
life of the father, which implies separation, and consequently does. 
not fall within that only case in which his privileges over ancestral 
property are restricted. 

To shew the priority of Sri Krishna’s era to the British conquest 
of India, | beg to refer to the Preface to the translation of the 
Dayabhaga, by Mr. Colebrooke, (page 7, and the note therein 
contained,) giving an account of the probable periods at which Sri 
Krishna and some other commentators of the Dayabhaga lived. They 
shew clearly that Sri Krishna, whose authority is esteemed next to 
that of Jimutavahana, existed and died before the establishment of 
British power in India. How then, Mr. Editor, could Sri Krishna 
declare the lawon the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing 
the manner of distributing his property after his ownership should 
be extinct, was unknown at his time? 

So the celebrated Radhamohan Vidyavachaspati, while treating 
of previously determined partition by a father, quotes the tollowing 
passage :—“ With regard to debts, ploughing, stipulation, previous 
partition of property, and other translations, whatever was determined 
by a father becomes incumbent upon his sons after his demise.” This 
system of pre-determination of allotments has been in most frequent 
use in Bengal from time immemorial; insomuch, that few fathers, 
possessed both of prudence and of property, have omitted a practice 
so efiectually calculated to obviate fature contentions in their family. 
Aged persons of respectability can still be found to certify this fact. 
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Besides, historical works in Sanscrit manifestly shew the frequency of 
this practice among eminent princes and celebrated characters, some 
goon, others long before their retirement or death. I may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion, have suflicient command of time to prepare a 
list of conspicuous instances ; but, for the present, I beg to refer the 
reader to the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata, works commonly read, 
and highly revered by the Hindu community at large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much 
liberty with the Chief Justice, and that I was not correctly informed 
as to the particulars of the decision passed in the ease pending in 
the Supreme Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a 
charge which, I beg to declare, is without foundation, since neither 
in the Essay nor in the Appendix, can any expression, I venture to 
affirm, be found that borders on disrespect towards his Lordship; 
and to vindicate the information I have been furnished with, I may 
be permitted to appeal to every Barrister of the Court, who had an 
opportunity of being acquainted with the opinions expressed, and 
which I have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your learned correspondent in the assertion, 
that “a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of 
dubious point.” I, at the same time, trust you learned correspondent 
will condescendingly agree with me, when I repeat that “a Judge is 
required to observe strict adherence to the established law, where 
its language is clear,’ like that of the Dayabhaga. 

{ remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient servant, 
October 20th, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Extract froma Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru and in the 
Herald of 7th Nov. 1830, relating to the power of a father over 
Ancestral Property. 


In his second communication the learned author, to establish his 
own doctrine, that a father, according to the Dayabhaga, has power 
to alienate the ancestral real property at his free will, referred the 
reader to the passages of the Dayabhaga, Chap. II, Sees. 8, 27, and 46, 
and those of his own Essay. The passages of the Dayabhaga, above 
referred to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of 
his ancestral property; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father is 
living, without his consent and choice; the second does not disable a 
woparcener from alienating his own share of joint property ; and the 
Jast enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
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lifetime. To prove this, I beg to refer your readers to the above 
passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly 
quotes the passage of the Dayabhaga, Sec. 28, Chap. II. (* They are not. 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.) To refute this, I 
ean at once say, that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has 
power to alienate his ancestral property, as declared by him, but it is 
meant to shew the validity of a sale, or like alienation by a copar- 
cener of his own share, as is clearly evident from the following pas- 
sages of Sricrishna Tarcalancara, the Commentator of the Dayubhaga.— 
“Since there is not a general property of the whole, a community of 
rights, consisting in there being numerous owners to the same thing, 
does not exist: and community signifies only the state of not being 
separated. But here it is the notion of the author of the Dayabhaga, 
who maintains a several right to a part vested in each person, that 
nothing prevents a donation or other transfer of the coparcener’s 
own share, even before partition, since a common property is already 
vested in him.” Vide Dayabhuga, page 32, Annotation 28. 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishna Tarcalancara, 
commenting on Sec. 38. Chap. I. of the Dayubhaga, infers that the 
will is not foreign to the Hindu Law. To this, at present, [ can only 
reiterate that it is unknown to the law in question, and the passage * 
itself confirms my observations, for it only exhibits the power of the 
father in determining the shares of his sons, and that determination 
is termed Bhacta Vibhaga, and it does not admit the father's unlimited 
power over ancestral real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or 
testament is not foreign to the Hindu Law, I shall be greatly obliged 
by his shewing the corresponding Sanscrit term for testa ment, testator, 
legacy, legatee, and executor, in any of the Hindu Law works. When 
the learned author shall point out the above corresponding terms, I 
shall then endeavour to prove that his censures against those learned 
persons, the Honourable the Chief Justice and Mp. Colebrooke, are 
unjust, and void of reason. In the meantime, I beg to conclude, Mr. 
Editor, and remain, 

Your obedient servant, 


November 2, 1830. A HINDOO. 


_* “ But when the father, for the sake of obviating disputes among his song deter. 
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Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 15th 
November 1830. 


: To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 
IR, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of “A Hrxpoo,'"” 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his communication of 
the 2nd instant beginning by citing the passages of the Dayabhaga, 
(Chap. II, Sees. 8, 27, and 64,) quoted by me in my Appendix. He then 
proceeds to say, that “the passages of the Dayabhaga, above referred 
to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his. 
ancestral property; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of the ancestral property cannot take place while the father 
is living, without his consent and choice; the second does not disable 
a coparcener from alienating his own share of joint property, and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
lifetime.” Iam, therefore, obliged to recite those passages severally,, 
and leave the reader to judge. 

In the first passage, (Chap. II, See. 8,) the author of the Dayabhaga,, 
after quoting the textsof Manu and others, aflirms that these authors 
“declare, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of 
the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits his 
choice; for these texts, declaratory of want of power, and requiring 
the father’s consent, MUST RELATE ALSO TO PROPERTY ANCESTRAL, since 
the same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period 
for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” I would 
now ask if the sons, as appears clearly by this passage, have no right 
to any part of the father’s property ancestral or acquired, has not 
the father the sole right in that property? And is not this something 
more than a mere declaration, that “ partition of ancestral property 
cannot take place while the father is living, without his consent and 
choice,” as affirmed by your learned correspondent? The author of 
the Mitakshara is of the contrary opinion, that sons have a right to 
the ancestral property, even while the father is living; and upon 
this ground he denies the father’s power of disposal of ancestral 
property without the consent of his sons, saying, “In such property, 
which was acquired by the paternal grandfather, through acceptance 
of gifts, or by conquest or other means, [as commerce, agriculture, or 
service,] the ownership of father and son is notorious ; and THEREFORE, 
partition does take place. For, or because‘the right is equal or alike; 
THEREFORE, partition is not restricted tobe made by the father’s choice ;. 
nor has he a double share.” Mitakshara, Chap. I, Sec. 5, Art. 5. 
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The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. I, Sec. 27,) is as follows : “For here also, [in the 
very instance of land held in common,] as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at 
pleasure.” I beg to submit whether this passage does only declare 
the validity of the disposal of land, held in common by a parcener, as 
noticed by your learned correspondent ; or does it, as I contend, define 
ownership, with regard to land held in common, as equally with that 
in goods to consist in the power of disposal at pleasure ? 

I now proceed to the 3rd passage alluded to by your learned 
eorrespondent, (Chap. I, Sec. 46.) which runs thus ; “By the reasoning 
thus set forth, if the elder brother have two shares of the father’s 
estate, how should the highly venerable father, being the natural 
parent of the brothers, and competent to sell, give or abandon the 
property, and being the root of all connexion with the grandfather's 
estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, toa donble portion of 
his own father’s wealth ?” I may here again safely appeal to the reader, 
whether this passage merely “enjoins, that a father shall have two 
shares ata partition in his lifetime,” as alleged by your learned corres~ 
pondent ; or whether it does not entitle a father to a double share of 
his ancestral property while separating his sons from himself, on the 
ground that he is possessed of the power “to sell, give, or abandon the 
property, and is the root of all connexion with the grandfather's estate?” 

His next remarks apply to the Section 27, Chap. ¥, containing the 
following texts of Vyasa, (‘A single parcener may not, without consent 
-of the rest, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of 
what is common to the family:” “separated kinsmen, as those who 
are unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables : for one has not 
power over the whole to give, mortgage, or sell it,”) and also, to the 
Section 28th, quoted by me, (“But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence, since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as Onnse: They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) With reference to these 
quotations, your learned correspondent observes, “I can at once sa 
that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to esate 
his ancestral property ; but it is meant to shew the validity of a sale 
.or like alienation by a parcener of his own share.” 

{ first beg to be per meee to br ing to the notice of your learned 
correspondent the terms “kinsmen,” “separated” op ‘“onseparated.” 
whom the latter texts of Vyasa, quoted above, prohibit from ai ME 

; : ‘ ; ’ isposing 
of immoveables at their free will ; and then to ask, whether this text 
{equally with that preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing 
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of property held in common,) is not represented by the author of the 
Dayabhaga. (in Sec. 28,) as “shewing a moral offence” in disregard to 
the prohibition, and “not meaning to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer ?” The term “kinsmen” is well explained in Dr. Wilson’s 
Dictionary, enumerating a father, grandfather, great-grand-father, &e. 
among kinsmen. Hence, a father, according to the Dayabhaga, may 
dispose of immoveables, subjecting himself, in certain cases, to the 
blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener may dispose of 
his undivided share. Your learned correspondent may now be pleased 
to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage (28) 
only shews “the validity of a sale or like alienation by a copar- 
eener of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Sri Krishna, by your learned correspon- 
dent, it relates to the doctrine maintained by the author of the Daya- 
bhaga, that a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, and 
that each has not property in the whole; and thus Sri Krishna justi- 
fies a sale or gift by a partner of his share, without at all limiting the 
power of a father over ancestral property. 

I quoted in my last communication, a passage from the comment- 
ary of Sri Krishna, and another from that of the late Radhamohan, 
shewing that the practice of making a will was known to the Hindu 
Law, without any attempt, on my part, to prove by inference from 
this separate and distinct subject of enquiry, a father’s unrestricted 
power over ancestral property.—I may, therefore, be permitted to 
observe, that your learned correspondent might have dispensed with 
the assertion, that the passage ‘does not admit the father’s unlimit- 
ed power over ancestral property.” It was not cited as so doing. 

Your learned correspondent admits that the passage of Sri Krishna 
“exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares of his 
sons, and that determination is termed ‘Bhakta Vibhaga,”’ or parti- 
tion in a loose sense; since the father still continues the exercise of 
power over those predetermined allotments, But he wishes me to 
point out the corresponding Sanskrit terms for testament, testator, 
&e., used in English, in connection with a last will. In reply, I beg 
to observe, that since the will is termed Bhakta Vibhaga, or partition, 
in a loose sense, the Sanskrit terms relating to the Will must bear 
the names compounded with “ partition,’ sueh as “ Bhaga Lekha” a 
will, “ Vibhakta” a testator, “ Vibhakta” legacy, “Bhagi” legatee, 
“ Niyogakrit ” executor, and so forth, all in a loose sense, but in com- 
mon use. I remain in haste, 

Your most obedient servant, 
November 13, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY, 
P. S.—You may, perhaps, hear from me again before quitting the River, 
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No. VIII. 
Published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 23rd Nov. 1830. 


F To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 
SIR, 

I DID, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention 
that part of a letter which appeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo, 
under the signature of ‘“‘a Hindoo,” which relates to the subject of 
“Stridhan,” or woman’s property. Your learned correspondent en- 
quires “whether the publication of the Essay (by me) is intended 
only to shew the discrepancies betwixt the Mitakshara and Daya- 
bhaga, or to point out the laws current in Bengal and Benares?” 
Your learned correspondent then adds, “If the former supposition be 
correct, I can recommend the learned author to say as he pleases; 
but, on the other hand, if the latter be just and proper, then I beg to 
refer to the doctrines of Balam Bhatta, Mitra Misra, Camalakara, and 
other Western writers and commentators.” In reply to the query, I 
beg leave to state that the Essay in question was written expressly 
with a view to shew discrepancies between the doctrines maintained 
by the Dayabhaga and those ineuleated in the Mitakshura, and for the 
satisfaction of your learned correspondent, I quote the language of 
the Essay on this very subject. “Judgments have accordingly been 
given on its (Dayabhaga’s) authority, in many most important cases, 
in which it differs materially from the Mitakshara,” (page 8, par. 6.) 
Now, your learned correspondent can have no objection to the asser- 
tion I made as to the differences existing between the Dayabbaga and 
the Mitakshara, with regard to “woman's property,” as he has in one 
of the alternatives “ recommended” me “to say” as “I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the eneroach- 
ments gradually made by the modern Hindu Law expounders, on the 
rights of females, laying stress upon shallow reasoning and uncon- 
nected passages—a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by 
me in 1822, in these terms, “To compare the laws of female inherit- 
ance, which they (the ancients) enacted, and which afforded that 
sex the opportunity of the enjoyment of life, with that which 
moderns and our contemporaries have gradually introduced and 
established, to their complete privation, directly or indirectly, of 
most of those objects that render life agreeable.” 

Tshall be most happy to make an attempt, on a future occasion, 
to illustrate this subject, In the meantime, 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Kedgeree, Nov. 19, 1830. vs 
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AGAINST THE 


PRESS REGULATION. 


el 


CALCUTTA: 
1823. 


MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT.* 


To tHe HonouraBiLe Sir Francis MaGNAGHTEN, 


Sole Acting Judge of the Supreme Court of 


Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 
My Lorp, 


In consequence of the late Rule and Ordinance passed by His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council, regarding the Publica- 
tion of Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider themselves 
called upon with due submission, to represent to you their feelings 
and sentiments on the subject. 

Your Memorialists beg leave, in the first place, to bring to the 
notice of your Lordship, various proofs given by the Natives of this 
country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited confidence in the 
British Government of India, which may remove from your mind any 
apprehension of the Government being brought into hatred and 


* “The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head minister of the new Scotch Church, hav-« 
ing accepted the situation of Clerk of the Stationary belonging to the Honourable Com- 
pany, Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the [Calcutta] Journal observed directly as well as 
indirectly that it was unbecoming of the character of the minister to accept a situation 
like this ; upon which the Governor-General, in consideration of his disrespectful expres- 
sion, passed an order that Mr. Buckingham should leave India for England within the 
period of two months from the date of the receipt of this order, and that after the expira- 
tion of that period he is not allowed to remain a single day in India.”—Mirat-al-Akhbar. 

“The Journal was suppressed, and at the close of 1823, Mr. Arnot, Mr. Buekingham’s 
assistant editor, was arrested and put on board a home-going ship. The notice expelling 
Mr. Buckingham was followed up, suddenly and without notice, on March lith, by a 
rigorous Press Ordinance from the Acting Governor-General in Council. * * %. The 
Ordinance prescribed that henceforth no one should publish a newspaper or other periodi- 
cal without having obtained a license from the Governor-General in Council, signed by 
the Chief Secretary. Before this regulation could come into force, the law required it to 
be fixed up in the Supreme Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowed, registered. 
It was accordingly entered on March 15th. On the 17th, Council moved the Court to 
allow parties feeling themselves aggrieved by the new regulation to beheard. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the Sole Acting Judge, fixed the 3lst for the hearing of objections, but 
suggested that in the meanwhile the objectors would do well to state their plea in a me- 
morial to Government. Foremost among these objectors was Rammohun Roy. He and 
his friends set about promoting the suggested petition,......... Another memorial of the 
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contempt, or of the peace, harmony, and good order of society in this 
country, being liable to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in 
the preamble of the above Rule and Ordinance. 


First. Your Lordship is well aware, that the Natives of Calcutta 
and its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Government with millions 
of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its stability 
and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that their property 
being so secured, their interests will be as permanent as the British 
Power itself; while on the contrary, their fathers were invariably 
compelled to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the earth, in 


order to preserve them from the insatiable rapacity of their oppressive 
Rulers. 


Secondly. Placing entire reliance on the promises made by the 
British Government at the time of the Perpetual Settlement of the 
Janded property in this part of India, in 1793, the Landholders have 
since, by constantly improving their estates, been able to increase 
their produce, in general very considerabiy ;* whereas, prior to that 
period, and under former Governments, their forefathers were obliged 
to lay waste the greater part of their estates, in order to make them 
appear of inferior value, that they might not excite the cupidity of 
Government, and thus cause their rents to be increased or themselves 
to be dispossessed of their lands,—a pernicious practice which often 
incapacitated the landholders from discharging even their stipulated 
revenue to Government, and reduced their families to poverty. 


Oe en a open a gn ee ee Ea 
same tenour was hastily drawn up next day, signed by Rammohnn and five other dis- 
tinguished native gentlemen, and by counsel submitted to the Supreme Court. This me- 
morial was attributed by its opponents to an English Author, but was really, 


48 was gene- 
rally acknowledged later, the work of Rammohun. 


r, the work It may be regarded as the Areopagitica 
of Indian History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark in the 


progress of English culture in the East. *** ® Op this memorial being read, its 
prayer was supported by the speeches of Counsel, Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turton. But 
Six Francis Macnaghten gave his decision in favour of the Press Ordinance. * * © 
There was but one resource left to the defenders of a free Press, 
mohun did not hesitate to avail himself. He and his co-ad jutors appealed to the King in 
Council. The Appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammobun put 
his hand. Jts stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the 
great orators of a century ago. Ina language and style for ever associated with the 
glorious vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of Bristish power 
the principles and traditions which are distinctive of British history.”-——The Life and 
Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss Collet, 


* Generally, it is said, two or three fold—Rerorrer. 


and of that resource Ram- 
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Thirdly. During the last wars which the British Government 
were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, it is well 
known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and respectability, 
as well as the Landholders of consequence, offered up regular prayers 
to the objects of their worship for the success of the British arms 
from a deep conviction that under the sway of that nation, their 
improvement, both mental and social, would be promoted, and their 
lives, religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, 
even in those critical times, which are the best test of the loyalty of 
the subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large portion of 
their property to enable the British Government to carry into effect 
the measures necessary for its own defence, considering the cause of 
the British as their own, and firmly believing that on its success, 
their own happiness and prosperity depended. 

Fourthly. It is manifest as the light of day, that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar topic of 
discourse among the Hindu community of Bengal, are the litérary 
and political improvements which are continually going on in the 
state of the country under the present system of Government, and a 
comparison between their present auspicious prospects and their hope- 
less condition under their former Rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your Lordship cannot fail to be 
impressed with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Natives 
of this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to the pre- 
judice of their fidelity and attachment to the British Government, 
must either be totally ignorant of the affairs of this country and the 
feelings and sentiments of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, on the 
contrary, be desirous of misrepresenting the people and misleading the 
Government, both here and in England, for unworthy purposes of his 
own. 
Your Memorialists must confess, that these feelings of loyalty and 
attachment, of which the most unequivocal proofs stand on record, 
have been produced by the wisdom and liberality displayed by the 
British Government in the means adopted for the gradual improve- 
ment of their social and domestic condition, by the establishment 
of Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institutions in this city, 
among which the creation of a British Court of Judicature for the 
more effectual administration of Justice, deserves to be gratefully 
remembered. 
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A proof of the Natives of India being more and more attached to 
the British Rule in proportion as they experience from it the blessings 
of just and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
enjoy in many respects very superior privileges to those of their 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the country, are known to be in like 
measure more warmly devoted to the existing Government ; nor is 
it at all wonderful they should in loyalty be not at all inferior to 
British-born Subjects, since they feel assured of the possession of the 
game civil and religious liberty, which is enjoyed in England, without 
being subjected to such heavy taxation as presses upon the people 
there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstanding 
the high rents of houses and the dearness of all the necessaries of 
life compared with other parts of the country, as well as the Inhabi- 
tants being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable to the 
heavy costs necessarily incurred in case of suits before the Supreme 
Court. 

Your Lordship may have learned from the works of the Christian 
Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever since the art of 
printing has become generally known among the Natives of Calcutta, 
numerous Publications have been circulated in the Bengalee Language, 
which by introducing free discussion among the Natives and inducing 
them to reflect and inquire after knowledge, have already served 
greatly to improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object bas been chiefly promoted by the establishment of 
four Native Newspapers, two in the Bengalee and two in the Persian 
Language, published for the purpose of communicating to those 
residing in the interior of the country, accounts of whatever occurs 
worthy of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and also the 
interesting and valuable intelligence of what is passing in England 
and in other parts of the world, conveyed through the English News- 
papers or other channels. 

Your Memorialists are unable to discover any disturbance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has arisen 
from the English Press, the influence of which must necessarily 
be confined to that part of the community who understand the 
language thoroughly ; but they are quite confident, that the publications 
in the Native Languages, whether in the shape of a Newspaper 
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or any Other work, have none of them been calculated to bring the 
Government of the country into hatred and contempt, and that they 
have not proved, as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, 
in the slightest degree injurious ; which has very lately been acknow- 
ledged in one of the most respectable English Missionary works. So 
far from obtruding upon Government groundless representations, 
Native Authors and Editors have always restrained themselves from 
publishing even such facts respecting the judicial proceedings in the 
Interior of the country as they thought were likely at first view to be 
obnoxious to Government. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the hope that Govern- 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being put in 
possession of full and impartial information regarding what is passing 
in all parts of the Country, would encourage the establishment of 
Newspapers in the cities and districts under the special patronage 
and protection of Government, that they might furnish the Supreme 
Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate account of local occurrences 
and reports of Judicial proceedings,—they have the misfortune to 
observe, that on the contrary, his Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council has lately promulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and prohibiting all Periodical Publica- 
tions even at the Presidency and in the Native Languages, unless 
sanctioned by a License from Government, which is to be revocable 
at pleasure whenever it shall appear to Government that a publication 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

Those Natives who are in more favourable circumstances and of 
respectable character, have such an invincible prejudice against 
making 2 voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities of an 
oath, that they will never think of establishing a publication which 
can only be supported by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent 
to their feelings and derogatory to their reputation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into execu- 
tion, your Memorialists are therefore extremely sorry to observe, that 
acomplete stop will be put to the diffusion of knowledge and the 
consequent mental improvement now going on, either by translations 
into the popular dialect of this country from the learned languages 
of the East, or by the circulation of literary intelligence drawn from 
foreign publications. And the same cause will also prevent those 
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Natives who are better versed in the laws and customs of the British 
Nation, from communicating to their fellow-subjects a knowledge of 
the admirable system of Government established by the British, and 
the peculiar excellencies of the means they have adopted for the 
strict and impartial administration of justice. Another evil of equal 
importance in the eyes of a just Ruler, is, that it will also preclude 
the Natives from making the Government readily acquainted with the 
errors and injustice that may be committed by its executive officers 
in the various parts of this extensive country; and it will also pre- 
clude the Natives from communicating frankly and honestly to their 
Gracious Sovereign in England and his Council, the real condition 
of his Majesty's faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions 
and the treatment they experience from the local Government: since 
‘such information cannot in future be conveyed to England, as it has 
heretofore been, either by the translations from the Native publications 
inserted in the English Newspapers printed here and sent to Europe, 
or by the English publications which the Natives themselves had 
in contemplation to establish, before this Rule and Ordinance was 
proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights, which has been freely allowed them since the Establishment 
of the British Power, a right which they are not, and cannot be 
«charged with having ever abused, the inhabitants of Calcutta would 
be no onger justified in boasting, that they are fortunately placed by 
Providence under the protection of the whole British Nation, or that the 
King of England and his Lords and Commons are their Legislators, and 
that they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and religious 
privileges that every Briton is entitled to in England. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded that the British Government ia 
mot disposed to adopt the political maxim so often acted upon by 
Asiatic Princes, that the more a people are kept in darkness, their 
Rulers will derive the greater advantages from them 
reference to History, it is found that this was but a short-sighted policy 
which did not ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. On the 
contrary, it rather proved disadvantageous to them ; for we find that 
as often as an ignorant people, when an opportunity offered, have 
revolted against their Rulers, all sorts of barbarous Brisson and 
.cruelties have been the consequeuce; whereas a people natural} 
disposed to peace and ease, when placed under a good Go : 

8 vernment 


; since, by 
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from which they experience just and liberal treatment, must become 
the more attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the people are taught to appreciate the value of 
the blessings they enjoy under its Rule. 

Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human 
mature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of the world, must be 
‘conscious of the great liability to error in managing the affairs of a 
‘vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every indivi- 
dual the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever may 
require his interference. To secure this important object, the un- 
restrained Liberty of Publication, is the only effectual means that 
can be employed. And should it ever be abused, the established 
Law of the Land is very properly armed with sufficient powers to 
punish those who may be found guilty of misrepresenting the conduct 
or character of Government, which are effectually guarded by the 
same Laws to which individuals must look for protection of their 
reputation and good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your Lordship 
to take this Memorial into your gracious consideration ; and that you 
will be pleased by not registering the above Rule and Ordinance, to 
permit the Natives of this country to continue in possession of the 
civil rights and privileges which they and their fathers have so long 
enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness and 
confidence, they are not aware of having done anything, to forfeit. 

CHUNDER Coomar TaGorE, 
Dwarka NavutH Tacors, 
RamMoueun Roy, 
HurcHUunpDER GHOSE, 
GowREE CuurN BONNERGEE, 
Prossunno CoomarR TAGORE. 


APPEAL TO THE KING IN COUNCIL. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May iT PLEASE Your MaJEsty. 

We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, Natives of India and inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the sovereign 
care and protection of the august head of the British nation, look up 
to your Majesty as the guardian of our lives, property, and religion, 
and when our rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded by the 
subordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints before 
your Majesty’s throne, which is happily established in mercy and 
justice, amidst a generous people celebrated throughout the earth as 
the enemies of tyranny, and distinguished under your royal auspices, 
as the successful defenders of Europe from Continental usurpation. 

2nd. We, vour Majesty’s faithful subjects, now come before you 
under the most painful circumstances, the local executive authorities 
having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in matters of the 
highest moment, and abolished legal privileges of long standing, with- 
out the least pretence that we have ever abused them, and made an 
invasion on our civil rights such as is unprecedented in the History of 
British Rule in Bengal, by a measure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privileges of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, or an intention to encourage a cruel and unfounded suspicion 
of our attachment to the existing Government. 

3rd. The greater part of Hindustan having been for several 
centuries subject to Muhammadan Rule, the civil and religious rights 
of its original inhabitants were constantly trampled upon, and from 
the habitual oppression of the conquerors, a great body of their 
subjects in the southern Peninsula (Dukhin), afterwards called Marhat- 
tahs, and another body in the western parts now styled Sikhs, were at 
last driven to revolt ; and when the Mussulman power became feeble, 
they ultimately succeeded in establishing their independence ; but the 
Natives of Bengal wanting vigor of body, and adverse to active 
exertion, remained during the whole period of the Muhammadan 
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conquest, faithful to the existing Government, although their property 
was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their blood wantonly 
shed. Divine Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up 
the English nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, aud to receive 
the oppressed Natives of Bengal under its protection. Having made 
Calcutta the capital of their dominions, the English distinguished 
this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free people would be 
expected to bestow, in establishing an English Court of Judicature, 
and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the same civil rights as 
every Briton enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the Natives 
of India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers never 
expected to attain, even under Hindu Rulers. Considering these 
things and bearing in mind also the solicitude for the welfare of this 
country, uniformly expressed by the Honourable East India Company, 
under whose immediate control we are placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, your dutiful subjects consequently 
have not viewed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather as 
deliverers, and look up to your Majesty not only as a Ruler, but also 
as a father and protector. 

Ath. Since the establishment of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Calcutta till the present time, a period that has been distinguished 
by every variety of circumstances, the country sometimes reposing in 
the bosom of profound peace, at others shaken with the din of arms— 
the local Government of Bengal, although composed from time to 
time, of men of every shade of character and opinion, never attempt- 
ed of its own will and pleasure to take away any of the Tights which 
your Majesty’s royal ancestors with the consent of their Councils, 
had been graciously pleased to confer on your faithful subjects. 
Under the cheering influence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a people famed for their wisdom 
and liberality, the Natives of India, with the means of amelioration 
set before them, have been gradually advancing in social and intel- 
lectual improvement. In their conduct and in their writings, whether 
periodical or otherwise, they have never failed to manifest all becom- 
ing respect to a Government fraught with such blessings; of which 
their own publications and the judgment passed upon them by the 
works of their contemporaries, are the best proofs. Your faithful 
subjects beg leave in support of this statement tosubmit two exe . 
tracts from English works very lately published, one by a Native of 
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India, and the other by English Missionaries ; the first is from a work. 
published on the 30th of January last, by Rammohun Roy, entitled. 
‘‘a Final Appeal to the Christian Public,” which may serve asa 
specimen of the sentiments expressed by the Natives of India towards. 
the Government. 

**T now conclude my Essay in offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly delivered this 
country, from the long continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and 
placed it under the Government of the English, a nation who not 
only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but 
also interest themselves, in promoting liberty and social happiness, 
as well as free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among 
those nations to which their influence extends.”—Pages 378, 379. 

5th The second extract is froma periodical work published at the 
Danish settlement of Serampore, by a body of English Missionaries, 
who are known to be generally the best qualified and the most careful 
observers of the foreign countries in which Europeans have settled. 
This work, entitled the ‘‘ Frienp or Inpia,” treating of the Native 
Newspapers published in Bengal, thus observes: ‘‘ How necessary a 
step this (the establishment ofa Native Press) was for the amelioration. 
of the condition of the Natives, no person can be ignorant who has 
traced the effects of the Press in other countries. The Natives 
themselves soon availed themselves of this privilege ; no less than four: 
Weekly Newspapers in the Native language have now been established, 
and there are hopes, that these efforts will contribute essentially to. 
arouse the Native mind from its long lethargy of death; and while 
it excites them to inquire into what is going forward im a world, of 
which Asia forms so important a portion, urge them to ascertain 
their own situation respecting that eternal world, which really com-- 
municates all the vigour and interest now so visible in Europeans. 
Nor has this liberty been abused by them in the least degree ; yet these 
vehicles of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very 
extremites of British India, and the talents of the Natives themselves, 
have not unfrequently been exerted in the production of Essays, that 
would have done credit to our own countrymen.”—(Friend of India, 
quarterly series, No. VII, published in December, 1822). 

6th. An English gentleman, of the name of Buckingham, who 
for some years published a Newspaper in this place, entitled the 
“ CaLcurta JOURNAL,” having incurred the displeasure of the local 
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Government, was ordered to leave this country, and soon afterwards, 
the Hon’ble John Adam, the Governor-General in Council, suddenly 
without any previous intimation of his intentions, passed a Rule 
and Ordinance, on the 14th of March, thus taking away the liberty 
of the Press, which your Majesty’s faithful subjects had so long and 
so happily enjoyed, and substituting his own will and pleasure for 
the Laws of England, by which it had hitherto been governed. (This 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed: vide Paper annexed 
No. 1.)* 

7th. It being necessary according to the system established for 
the Government of this country that the above Regulation should 
receive the approbation of the Supreme Court by being registered 
there, after having been fixed up for 20 days on the walls of the 
Court-room, before it could become Law on the following Monday, (the 
17th of March,) Mr. Fergusson, Barrister, moved the Court to allow 
parties who might feel themselves aggrieved by the New Regulation, 
to be heard against it by their Counsel before the sanction of the 
Court should establish it as Law, and the Honourable Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the sole acting Judge, expressed his willingness to hear 
in this manner, all that could be urged against it, and appointed 
Monday the 31st of the same month of March, for Counsel to be heard. 
His Lordship also kindly suggested, that in the meantime, he thought 
it would be advisable to present a Memorial to Government, praying 
for the withdrawal of the said Rule and Ordinance. These observa- 
tions from the Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, inspired your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects at this Presidency, with a confident hope, 
that his Lordship disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would 
use his influence with Government to second the prayer of the Me- 
morial he recommended to be presented, or that at least in virtue of 
the authority vested in him for the purpose of protecting your faithful 
subjects against illegal and oppressive acts, he would prevent the 
proposed Rule from passing into Law. 

8th. Your faithful subjects agreeable to a suggestion of this 
nature, proceeding from such a source, employed the few days 
intervening, in preparing a Memorial to Government, containing a 
respectful representation of the reasons which existed against the 
proposed Rule and Ordinance being passed into Law ; but mm prepar- 
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ing this Memorial in both the English and Bengalee Languages, and 
discussing the alterations suggested by the different individuals who 
wished to give it their support and signature, so much time was 
mecessarily consumed, that it was not ready to be sent into circulation 
for signature until the 30th of March; consequently only fifteen 
Natives of respectability had time to read it over and affix their 
signature before the following day on which it was to be discussed 
in the Supreme Court and finally sanctioned or rejected. Besides 
that this number was considered insufficient, it was then too late for 
Government to act upon this Memorial, so as to supersede the discus- 
sions and decision that were to take place in the Court, and a few 
individuals, therefore, of those who concurred in it, hastily prepared 
another Memorial of the same tenor in the morning of that day, 
addressed to the Supreme Court itself, demonstrating our unshaken 
attachment to the British Government, and praying the Court to 
withhold its sanction from a Regulation which would deprive us of 
an invaluable privilege, firmly secured tous by the Laws of the Land, 
which we had so long enjoyed and could not be charged with ever 
having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) And although from these 
circumstances, the Memorial had still fewer signatures, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects reposed in the hope, that in appealing to a British 
Court of Law they might rely more on the justice of their cause, 
than the number or weight of names, especially, since it is well- 
known, that there are many under the immediate influence of 
Government, who would not express an opinion against the acts of 
those in power at the time, although it were to secure the salvation of 
all their countrymen. 

9th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read by the 
Registrar of the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who besides his professional 
skill and eminence as an English Lawyer, has acquired by his long 
practice at the Calcutta Bar, & very intimate acquaintance with the 
state of this Country) in virtue of the permission granted him, entered 
into an argument, shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal 
and inexpedient. (The grounds on which he opposed it are given 
at length, annexed paper No. 3.) 

10th. These and other conclusive arguments, urged by Mr. 
Fergusson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled in the 
Laws of England, powerfully strengthened the hopes previously 
created by the observations that formerly fell from the Bench, that 
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the learned Judge would enter his protest against such a direct 
violation of the Laws, and uncalled for invasion of the rights of your 
faithful subjects. 
llth. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment and regret, 
that his Lordship, in giving his decision, paid no regard whatever to 
the above Memorial, not alluding to it in the most distant manner, 
nor to the argument it contained ; and his Lordship further disclosed, 
that at the time he expressed a desire to hear every objection that. 
could be urged, and recommended a Memorial to Government against 
it, from which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that the 
mind of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the 
Rule, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to Go- 
vernment to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghten the Judge, who presided 
on the occasion). 
12th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for the 
inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two different points 
with regard to the sanctioning of this Regulation. In the first place, 
according to his Lordship’s own statement from the Bench, he refused 
not only once, but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed in 
Council, probably because his Lordship thought it improper for him to 
give it his approbation until it came before him in the regular manner ; 
hut he afterwards, when application was made to him a third time, 
not only consented to read it, but with some alterations agreed to give 
it his sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was assigned 
by his Lordship. Again, when application was made to his Lordship 
to hear the objections that might be urged against it, before giving it 
his Judicial approval, his Lordship withheld from the knowledge of 
the public, not only that he had already so pledged himself; but even 
that he had previously seen the Regulation, and expressed himself 
ready to hear all that could be said respecting it, in the same manner 
as if his mind had been unfettered by any promise, and perfectly 
open to conviction. Consequently, some of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects prepared a Memorial and retained Counsel against the new 
Regulation, and had afterwards the mortification to find, that their 
representations were treated with contemptuous neglect, and that the 
arguments of the most able Lawyers could be of no avail 
1sth. Your Majesty in Parliament has been graciously pleased to- 
make it apart of the Law of this Country, that after a Regulation has 
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passed the Council, it must be fixed up for twenty days in the Supreme 
Court, before it can be registered, so as to receive the full foree of 
Law, an interval which allows the Judge time for deliberation and to 
hear from others all the objections that may exist to the proposed 
measure, and might have the effect of preventing the establishment 
of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive acts; but 1f, 
as in this case, the Judges enter into previous compact with the 
Local Government, and thus preclude the possibility of any effectual 
representation from your faithful subjects, who have no intimation 
of what is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the salutary effect 
of twenty days’ delay is lost, and your faithful subjects will be in cons- 
tant apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred of their rights 
may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from them at a moment’s 
warning, before they know that such a measure 18 in contemplation, 
or have time to represent the evils which it is calculated to inflict 
upon them. 

14th. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above described, 
the Government issued an official order in the ‘‘ GOVERNMENT GAZETTE” 
of the 5th of April, commanding the attention of Editors of News- 
papers, or other periodical works, to certain restrictions therein 
contained, prohibiting all matters which it might consider as coming 
under the following heads: 

(1st). Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the King, 
or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

‘(2nd). Observations or statements touching the character, cons- 
titution, measures or orders of the Court of Directors, or other public 
authorities in England, connected with the Government of India, or 
the character, constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian Govern- 
ments, impugning the motives and designs of such authorities of 
Governments, or in any way tending to bring them into hatred or 
contempt, to excite resistance to their orders, and to weaken their 
authority. 

(3rd.) Observations or statements of the above description, 
relative to, allied, or Friendly Native Powers, their Ministers, or 
Representatives. 

(4th). Defamatory or contumelious remarks or offensive insinua- 
tions levelled against the Governor-General, the Governors or Com~- 
manders-in-Chief, the Members of Council, or the Judges of His 
Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, 
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and publications of any description, tending to expose them to hatred, 
obloquy or contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections and insi- 
nuations against the Public Officers of Government. . 

(5th.) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspi- 
cion among the native population of any intended official interference 
with their religious opinions and observances, and irritating and 
insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on 
religious subjects. 

(6th.) The republication from English, or other papers, of pas- 
sages coming under the foregoing heads. 

(7th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative ¢o grievances 
of professional or official nature, alleged to have been sustained by 
public officers in the service of His Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the annex- 
ed Copy (No. 5). 

15th. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Functionariea 
from the highest to the lowest, complete immunity from censure 
or exposure respecting anything done by them in their official 
capacity, however desirable it might be for the interest of the 
Country, and also that of this Houourable Company, that the public 
conduct of such public men should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the real object of these Restrictions 
is, to afford all the Functionaries of Government complete security 
against their conduct being made the subject of observation, though 
it is associated with a number of other restraints totally uncalled 
for, but well calculated to soothe the supreme authorities in England 
and win their assent to the main object of the Rule—the suppres- 
sion of public remark on the conduct of the public Officers of Gov- 
ernment in India. 

_ 16th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant quarter of the world to make contume- 
Hous and injurious reflections on your Majesty or any of the members 
of your Majesty’s illustrious family, or to circulate them among 
people to whom your Majesty’s name is scarcely known, and to the 
greatest part of whom, even the fame of your greatness and power 
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has not reached ; but to those few Natives who are possessed of suffi- 
cient information to understand the political situation of England, 
the English Newspapers and Books which are constantly brought to 
this country in great abundance, are equally intelligible with the 
periodical publications printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful subjects have any 
wish to make remarks on the proceedings of the Court of Directors, of 
whose beneficent intentions they are well convinced, but that the 
Honourable Body who have so often manifested their earnest desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their Indian dependants, must be naturally 
anxious to be made exactly acquainted with the manner in which 
their wishes are carried into execution, and the operation and effect 
of the acts passed relative to this country. 

18th. Whoever shall maliciously publish what has a tendency 
to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, or excite 
resistance to its orders, or weaken their authority, may be punished 
by Law as guilty of treason or sedition; and surely in a country 
enjoying profound peace externally and internally, and where seditious 
and treasonable publications are unknown, it could not be necessary 
for Government to throw aside of a sudden, the Laws which for 
anything that has appeared, were fully sufficient, and arm itself with 
new and extraordinary powers ata time when that Government is 
more secure than at any former period. 

19th. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries to 
determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the State, so as to 
render a writer or publisher culpable and amenable to punishment ; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct of Government without misre- 
presentation or malice on the part of the writer, bring it into hatred 
and contempt, such conduct will never receive the countenance or 
protection of your Majesty by the sanction of a Law to prevent its 
exposure to public observation, and the discovery of that dissatisfac- 
tion it may have occasioned, which would afford the higher authori- 
ties an opportunity of removing them. 

20th. After a body of English Missionaries have been labouring 
for about twenty-five years by preaching and distributing publications 
in the native languages in all parts of Bengal, to bring the prevailing 
system of religion into disrepute, no alarm whatever prevails, be- 
cause your Majesty’s faithful subjects possess the power of defending 
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their Religion by the same means that are employed against it, and 
many of them have exercised the freedom of the Press to combat the 
writings of English missionaries, and think no other protection ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of their faith. While the Teachers of 
Christianity use only reason and persuation to propagate their Reli- 
gion, your Majesty's faithful subjects are content to defend theirs by 
the same weapons, convinced that true Religion needs not the aid of 
the sword or of legal penalties for its protection. While your 
Majesty's faithful subjects perceived that Government shewed no dis- 
pleasure, and claimed no arbitrary power of preventing the publi- 
cation of what was written in defence of the prevailing religion of 
the country, it was impossible to entertain any such suspicion as 
that intimated in the 5th article, viz., that Government would in- 
terfere with the established faith of the natives of this country. 
Nevertheless, if any person with a malicious and seditious design 
were to circulate an unfounded rumour that Government meant so to 
interfere with our religious privileges, he would be severely punished 
by law: but if the Government really intended to adopt measures to 
change the religion of the country, your Majesty's faithful subjects 
would be absolutely prohibited by the present Restrictions from in- 
timating the appalling intelligence to their countrymen: and al 
though they have every reason to hope that the English nation will 
never abandon that religious toleration which has distinguished their 
progress in the Kast, it is impossible to forsee to what purposes of re- 
ligious oppression such a Law might at some future time be applied. 
21st. ‘The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling him to 
preach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited by the natives, 
or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the established Religion 
of the Country, but being of a nature totally distinct, and not at all 
interfering with the religious opinion of the Hiative population they 

could never dream of vilifying and defaming his character or iice. 
22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Caleutta and of the 
English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies enjoy, in 
virtue of their office, the power of protecting their characters ‘and 
official conduct from defamation and abuse: ina aan caald. be 
either a contempt of the Court, liable to summary punishment, or 
punishable by those Laws enacted against libel. It is therefore hard 

to be conceived, that they stand in need of till f i 
unless it should be wished thereby to ion mene aidan 
¥Y t0 create an idea of their infallibi- 
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lity, which however is incompatible with the freedom allowed to 
Barristers, of delivering their sentiments beforehand on the justice 
or injustice of the opinions the Judges may pronounce, and in case 
of appeal, of controverting the justice and equity of their decision. 
The only object such a restriction is calculated to attain, must there- 
fore be defeated, unless it be meant thereby to prevent the publication 
of the pleadings which as they take place in an English Court of 
Judicature are by Law public, and ought to be accessible to all. 

23rd. The seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory publica- 
tions tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of 
Society, is equally unnecessary, since the British Legislature has 
already provided a punishment for such offences by the Laws enacted 
against libel. 

24th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects will not offer any more 
particular remarks on the superfluous Restrictions introduced to 
accompany those more important ones which are the principal object 
of Government, and will cenclude with this general observation, 
that they are unnecessary, either because the offences prohibited 
are imaginary and improbable, or because they are already provided 
for by the Laws of the Land, and either the Government does not 
intend to put them in force at all, or it is anxious to interrupt the 
regular course of justice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury and, by 
taking the Law into its own hands, to combine the Legislative and 
Judicial power, which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard that, Your 
Majesty constantly submits to the greatest freedom of remark among 
your British-born subjects without losing any part of the homage 
and respect due to your exalted character and station, and that the 
conduct of your Ministers is constantly the topic of discussion, with- 
out destroying the dignity and power of the Government. While 
such is the case in a country where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
Inhabitants read newspapers, and are therefore liable to be led by the 
opinions circulated through the Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less in a country 
where the great mass of the population do not read at all, and have 
the greatest reverence for men in power, of whom they can only judge 
by what they feel, and are not to be moved by what is written, but by 
what is done, where consequently Government can only be brought 
into hatred and contempt by its own acts. 
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26th. The Marquis of Hastings, who had associated for the greater 
part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained no apprehension 
that the salutary control of public scrunity which he commended, 
would bring him or his Indian administration into hatred and con- 
tempt; and in effect, instead of such being the result, the greater the 
freedom he allowed to the European conductors of the Press, only 
rendered his name the most honored and revered in this part of 
the world, because it was universally believed, that his conduct 
proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude which feared no investi- 
gation. 

27th. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging further 
arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with your actions open 
to observation, possess the love, the esteem, and the respect of man- 
kind, in a degree which none of the despotic Monarchs of Europe or 
Asia can ever attain, whose subjects are prohibited from examining 
and expressing their opinions regarding their conduct. 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few instances of Princes who 
have submitted their actions to the judgment of their subjects, but 
those who have done so, instead of falling into hatred and contempt, 
were the more loved and respected, while they lived, and their me- 
mory is still cherished by posterity ; whereas more despotic Monarchs, 
pursued by hatred in their life time, could with difficutly escape the 
attempts of the rebel or the assassin, and their names are either de- 
tested or forgotten. 

29th. The idea of the possession of absolute power and perfection, 
is evidently not necessary to the stability of the British Government 
of India, since your Majesty’s faithful subjects are accustomed to see 
private individuals citing the Government before the Supreme Court, 
where the justice of their acts is fearlessly impugned, and after the 
necessary evidence being produced and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently given against the Government, the judge 
not feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any fear 
of the Government being thereby brought into contempt. And your 
Majesty's faithful subjects only pray, that it may be permitted by 
means of the Press or by some other means equally effectual, to bring 
forward evidence regarding the acts of Government which affect the 
general interest of the community, that they also may be investigated 
and reversed, when those who have the power of doing so, become 
convinced that they are improper or injurious. 
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30th. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention, cannot be 
afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since this instrument 
can be equally well employed as a weapon of defence, and a Govern- 
ment possessed of immense patronage, is more especially secure, since 
the greater part of the learning and talent in the country being 
already enlisted in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow 
of Justice, are sure of being ably and successfully defended. 

3lst. Men in power hostile tothe Liberty of the Press, which is a 
disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable to discover any 
real evil arising from its existence, have attempted to make the world 
imagine, that it might, in some possible contingency, afford the means 
of combination against the Government, but not to mention that 
extraordinary emergencies would warrant measures which in ordinary 
times are totally unjustifiable, your Majesty is well aware, that a 
Free Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part of the world, 
because, while men can easily represent the grievances arising from 
the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Government, and 
thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite revo- 
lution are removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the Press existed, 
and grievances consequently remained unrepresented and unredressed,. 
innumerable revolutions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or 
if prevented by the armed force of the Government, the people 
continued ready for insurrection. 

32nd. The servants of the Honourable Company are necessarily 
firmly attached to that system from which they derive their consequence 
and power, and on which their hopes of higher honours and still 
greater emoluments depend ; and if it be possible to imagine, that 
these strong considerations are not sufficient to preserve subordination. 
among them, the power of suspension and ruin which hangs over 
their heads for any deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to 
secure that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for s0 many 
years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the minds of 
the natives of India, from the many excellent men who have from 
time to time held the reins of power, and the principles by which 
they have been guided. Whatever opinion, therefore, may be enter- 
tained of the individuals composing it at a particular period, while 
the source of power remains the same, your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects cannot of a sudden lose confidence in the virtue of the 
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stream, since although it may for a period be tainted with corruption, 
yet in the natural course of events it must soon resume its accustomed 
character. Should individuals abuse the power entrusted to them, 
public resentment cannot be transferred from the delinquents to 
the Government itself, while there is a prospect of remedy from the 
higher authorities ; and should the highest in this country tura a 
deaf ear to all complaint, by forbidding grievances to be even men- 
tioned, the spirit of loyalty is still kept alive by the hope of redress 
from the authorities in England; thus the attachment of the Natives 
of India, to the British Government must be as permanent as their 
confidence in the honour and Justice of the British nation, which is 
their last Court of Appeal next to Heaven. But if they be prevented 
from making their real condition known in England, deprived of this 
hope of redress, they will consider the most peculiar excellence of 
the British Government of India, as done away. 
3ath. if these conclusions drawn from the particular circum- 
stances of this country, be met with such an argument as that a 
colony or distant dependency can never safely be entrusted with 
the Liberty of the Press, and that therefore Natives of Bengal cannot 
be allowed to exercise the privileges they have so long enjoyed, this 
would be in other words to tell them, that they are condemned to 
perpetual oppression and degradation, from which they can have 
no hope of being raised during the existence of the British Power, 
35th. The British nation has never yet descended to avow a 
principle so foreign to their character, and if they could for a 
moment entertain the idea of preserving their power by keeping 
their colonies in ignorance, the prohibition of periodical publications 
is not enough, but printing of all kinds, education, and every other 
means of diffusing knowledge should be equally discouraged and put 
down. For it must be the distant consequences of the diffusion of 
knowledge that are dreaded by those (if there be any such) who are 
really apprehensive for the stability of Government, since it is well 
known to ail in the least acquainted with this country, that although 
every effort were made by periodical as well as other publications, & 
great number of years must elapse before any considerable change can 
be made in the existing habits and opinions of the Natives of India, so 
firmly are they wedded to established custom. Should apprehensions 
#0 unworthy of the English nation prevail, then unlike the ancient 
Romans who extended their knowledge and civilization with their 
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conquests, ignorance and degradation must mark the extent of 
British Power. Yet surely even this affords no hope of perpetual 
rule, since notwithstanding the tyranny and oppression of Gengis 
Khan and Tamerlane, their empire was not so lasting as that of the 
Romans, who to the proud title of conquerors, added the more 
glorious one of Enlighteners of the World. And of the two most 
renowned and powerful monarchs among the Moghuls, Akbar was 
celebrated for his clemency, for his encouragement of learning, and 
for granting civil and religious liberty to his subjects, and Aurungzebe, 
for his cruelty and intolerance, yet the former reigned happy, extended 
his power and his dominions, and his memory is still adored, whereas 
the other, though endowed with equal abilities and possessed of equal 
power and enterprize, met with many reverses and misfortunes during 
his lifetime, and his name is now held in abhorrence. 

36th. It is well known that despotic Governments naturally 
desire the suppression of any freedom of expression which might tend 
to expose their acts to the obloquy which ever attends the exercise of 
tyranny or oppression, and the argument they constantly resort to, is, 
that the spread of knowledge is dangerous to the existence of all 
legitimate authority, since, as a people become enlightened, they will 
discover that by a unity of effort, the many may easily shake off the 
yoke of the few, and thus become emancipated from the restraints of 
power altogether, forgetting the lesson derived from history, that in 
countries which have made the smallest advances in civilization, 
anarchy and revolution are most prevalent—while on the other hand, 
im nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments which 
have guarded inviolate the rights of the governed, is most rare, and 
that the resistence of a people advanced in knowledge, has ever been 
——not against the existence,—but against the abuses of the Governing 
power. Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a 
memorable instance of the truth of this argument. The enlightened 
inhabitants of that colony, finding that their rights and privileges had 
been secured to them, their complaints listened to, and their grievan-— 
ces redressed by the British government, resisted every attempt of the 
United States to seduce them from their allegiance to it. In fact, it 
may be fearlessly averred, that the more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely are they to revolt against the governing power, as long 
as it is exercised with justice tempered with mercy, and the rights and 
privileges of the governed are held sacred from any invasion. 
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37th. If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could conceive for a 
moment, that the British nation actuated solely by interested policy, 
considered India merely as a valuable property, and would regard. 
nothing but the best means of securing its possession and turning it to 
advantage, even then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether 
this property be well taken care of by their servants, on the same 
principle that good masters are not indifferent about the treatment 
of their slaves. 

38th. While therefore the existene of a free Press is equally 
necessary for the sake of the Governors and the governed, it is 
possible a national feeling may lead the British people to suppose, 
that in two points, the peculiar situation of this country requires a 
modification of the laws enacted for the control of the Press in 
England. First, that for the sake of greater security and to preserve 
the union existing between England and this country, it might be 
necessary to enact a penalty to be inflicted on such persons as might 
endeavour to excite hatred in the minds of the Natives of India against 
the English nation. Secondly, that a penalty should be inflicted on 
such as might seditiously attempt to excite hostilities with neighbour- 
ing or friendly states. Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
not aware that anything has yet occurred to call for the precautions. 
thus anticipated, yet should such or any other limitations of the 
liberty of the Press be deemed necessary, they are perfectly willing to 
submit to additional penalties to be legally inflicted. But they must 
humbly enter their protest against the injustice of robbing them of 
their long standing privileges, by the introduction of numerous 
arbitrary restrictions, totally uncalled for by the circumstances of the 
country—and whatever may be their intention, calculated to suppress. 
truth, protect abuses—and encourage oppression. 

39th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leave to call 
your Majesty’s attention to some peculiarly injurious consequences 
of the new laws that have thus been suddenly introduced in the 
manner above described. First, the above Rule and Ordinance has. 
deprived your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the liberty of the Press, 
which they had enjoyed for so many years since the establishment 
of the British Rule. Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
deprived of the protection of your Majesty and the high council 
of the British nation, who have hitherto exclusively exercised the 
legislative power in this part of your Majesty’s dominions. 
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40th. Ifupon representations being made by the local authorities 
in the country, your Majesty after due investigation had been pleased 
with the advice of the high council of the realm to order the abolition 
of the liberty of the Press in India, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
from the feeling of respect and loyalty due to the supreme legislative 
power, would have patiently submitted, since although they would 
in that case, still have lost one of their most precious privileges, 
yet their claim to the superintendence and protection of the highest 
legislative authority, in whom your faithful subjects have unbounded 
confidence, would still have remained unshaken; but were this 
Rule and Ordinance of the local Government to be held valid, and 
thus remain asa precedent for similar proceedings in future, your 
faithful subjects would find their hope of protection from the 
Supreme Government, cut off, and all their civil and religious 
rights placed entirely at the mercy of such individuals as may 
be sent from England to assume the executive authority in this 
country, or rise into power through the routine of office, and who 
from long officiating in an inferior station, may have contracted 
prejudices against individuals or classes of men, which ought not to 
find shelter in the breast of the Legislator. 

4ist. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this country, 
that the Government was in any immediate danger from the operation 
of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, that the public safety 
required strong measures to be instantly adopted, and that consequently 
there was not sufficient time to make a representation to the authorities 
in England, and wait for their decision, or that it was incumbent 
on the highest Judicial authority in India, to sanction an act so 
repugnant to the laws of England, which he has sworn to maintain 
inviolate. 

42nd. If as your Majesty’s faithful subjects have been informed, 
this Government were dissatisfied with the conduct of the English 
newspaper, called the “ Calcutta Journal,” the banishment of the 
Editor of that paper, and the power of punishing those left by him 
to manage his concern, should they also give offence, might have 
satisied the Government; but at any rate yonr Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, who are natives of this country, against whom there is 
not the shadow of a charge, are at a loss to understand the nature of 
that justice which punishes them, for the fault imputed to others. 
Yet notwithstanding what the local authorities of this country have 
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done, your faithful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty will 
pot suffer it to be believed throughout your Indiau territories, that 
it is British justice to punish millions for the fault imputed to one 
individual. 

43rd. The abolition of this most precious of their privileges, is- 
the more appalling to your Majesty’s faithful subjects, because it 1s a 
violent infringement of their civil and religious rights, which under the 
British Government, they hoped would be always secure. Your 
Majesty is aware, that under their former Muhammadan Rulers, the 
natives of this country enjoyed every political privilege in common 
with Mussulmans, being eligible to the higest offices in the state, 
entrusted with the command of armies and the government of provinces 
and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualification 
or degrading distinction on account of their religion or the place of 
their birth, They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 
any payments of revenue, and besides the highest salaries allowed 
under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of 
country attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives 
of learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situations of 
honour and emolument. Although under the British Rule, the natives 
of India, have entirely lost this political consequence, your Majesty’s. 
faithful subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
civil and religious rights which had been so often violated by the 
rapacity and intolerance of the Mussalmans; and notwithstanding 
the loss of political rank and power, they considered themselves much 
happier in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty than were their 
ancestors ; but if these rights that remain are allowed to he uncere- 
moniously invaded, the most valuable of them being placed at the mercy 
of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have founded 
their hopes of comfort and happiness under the British Power, will 
be destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty has been pleased to place thie part of your 
dominions under the immediate control of the Court of Directors, 
and this Honourable Body have committed the entire management 
of this country (Calcutta excepted) to a number of gentlemen styled 
Civil Servants, usually under the superintendence of a Governor 
General. These gentlemen who are entrusted with the whole ad- 
ministration, consist of three classes ; First, subordinate local officers 
such as Judges of Districts, Magistrates, Collectors and commercial 
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agents; Secondly, officers superior to them as Judges of Circuit, and 
Members of different Revenue and Commercial Boards, &e. Thirdly, 
those who fill the highest and most important offices, as Judges of 
the Sudder Dewany Adalut, Secretaries to Government, the Members. 
of the Supreme Council, and sometimes a Civil Servant may rise to 
the highest office, of Governor General of India. In former times, 
native fathers were anxious to educate their children according to: 
the usages of those days, in order to qualify them fer such offices 
under government as they might reasonably hope to obtain; and 
young men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating 
their minds, in the laudable ambition of rising by their merits to an 
honourable rank in society; whereas, under the present system, so 
trifling are the rewards held out to native talent, that hardly any 
stimulus to intellectual improvement remains; yet, your Majesty’s. 
faithful subjects felt confident, that notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able circumstances, the natives of India would not sink into absolute 
mental lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinction in the world 
of letters, and to exercise the liberty of the Press for their moral 
and intellectual improvement, which are far more valuable than the 
acquisition of riches or any other temporal advantages under arbitrary 
power. 

45th. Those gentlemen propose and enact laws for the Govern- 
ment of the extensive territory under their control, and also administer 
these laws ; collect revenue of all sorts, and superintend manufactories 
carried on in behalf of the state ; and they have introduced according 
to their judgment, certain judicial, commereial, and revenue systems, 
to which it may be supposed they are partial, as being their own, 
and therefore support them with their whole influence and abilities as. 
of the most efficient and salutary character. It is also the established 
custom of these gentlemen to transmit official reports from time to 
time, to the Court of Directors, to make them acquainted with the 
mode in which the country is governed, and the happiness enjoyed by 
the people of this vast empire, from the manner in which the laws are: 
administered. 

46th. Granting that those gentlemen were almost infalhble in 
their judgment and their systems nearly perfect; yet your Majesty’s. 
faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that the paternal anxiety 
which the Court of Directors have often expressed for the welfare of 
the many millions dependent upon them in a country situated at the 
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distance of several thousand miles, would suggest to them the propriety 
of establishing some other means besides, to ascertain whether the 
systems introduced in their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to 
the natives of this country, as their authors might fondly suppose or 
would have others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations 
which may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects are aware of no means by 
which impartial information on these subjects can be obtained by the 
Court of Directors or other authorities in England, except in one of 
the two following modes: either, first, by the existence of a Free 
Press in this country and the Establishment of Newspapers in the 
different Districts under the special partronage of the Court of Direc- 
tors and subject to the control of law only, or secondly by the 
appointment of a commission composed of gentlemen of intelligence 
and respectability, totally unconnected with the Governing Body im 
this country, which may from time to time, investigate on the spot, 
the condition of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, and judge with their 
own eyes regarding the operation of the systems of law and juris- 
prudence under which they live. 

48th. But the immense labour required for surveying a country 
of such extent, and the great expense that would be necessary to 
induce men of such reputation and ability as manifestly to qualify 
them for the important task, to undertake a work of such difficulty, 
which must be frequently repeated, present great, if not insuperable 
obstacles to the introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceed- 
ing by commission; from which your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
therefore, do not entertain any sanguine expectations; unless your 
Majesty influenced by humane considerations for the welfare of your 
subjects, were graciously pleased to enjoin its adoption from a con- 
viction of its expediency whatever might be the expense attending it. 

49th. The publication of truth and the natunal expression of 
men’s sentiments through the medium of the Press, entail no burden 
on the State, and should it appear to your Majesty and the enli gh- 
tened men placed about your throne, that this precious privilege 
which is so essential to the well-being of your faithful subjects, could 
not safely be entrusted to the Natives of India, although they have 
given such unquestionable proofs of their loyalty and attachment, 
subject only to the restraints wisely imposed upon the Press by 
the laws of England, your faithful subjects entreat on behalf of their 
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countrymen, that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant it, 
subject to such severer restraints and heavier penalties as may be 
deemed necessary ; but legal restraints, not those of arbitrary power— 
and penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction according to 
the forms of the Laws of England,—not at the will and pleasure of 
one or two individuals without investigation or without hearing any 
defence or going through any of the forms prescribed by law, to 
ensure the equitable administration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrary, yet the wise and virtuous among them, 
always employed two intelligencers at the residence of their Nawabs 
or Lord Lieutenants, Akhbar-navees, or news-writer who published 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofea-navees, or confiden- 
tial correspondent, who sent a private and particular account of every 
occurrence worthy of notice; and although these Lord Lieutenants 
were often particular friends or near relations to the Prince, he did 
not trust entirely to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of 
their administration, and degraded them when they appeared to deserve 
it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not checking 
the delinquencies of their subordinate officers ; which shews that even 
the Mogul Princes, although their form of Government admitted of 
nothing better, were convinced, that in a country so rich and so 
replete with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow from the 
possession of power. 

5lst. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhabitants 
are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing their ends, 
to which from having long lived under arbitrary Government, they 
have become naturally habituated; and if its present Rulers have 
brought with them purer principles from the land of their birth which 
may better withstand tbe influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to which they are exposed ;—on the other hand, from the 
seat of the Supreme Government being placed at an immense distance 
and the channel of communication entirely in their own hands, they 
are left more at liberty to follow their own interests, and looking 
forward to the quiet and secure enjoyment of their wealth in their 
native land, they may care little for the character they leave behind 
them in a remote country, among a people for whose opinion they 
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have no regard. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, therefore, humbly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind, is absolutely 
necessary to preserve your faithful subjects from the abuses of 
uncontrolled power. 

52nd. That your Majesty may be convinced, that your faithful 
subjects do not allude merely to possible abuses, or point out only 
theoretical defects in established systems, they beg leave to call your 
Majesty’s attention to the observations contained in a Number of a 
most respectable Baptist Missionary work, the accuracy of which, 
although it has now been two years* in circulation, in all parts of 
India, not one of the numerous civil servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, has ventured to dispute nor have the flagrant abuses it points 
out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might be urged on the other hand, that persons who feel 
aggrieved, may transmit representations to the Court of Directors, 
and thus obtain redress ; but the natives of this country are generally 
ignorant of this mode of proceeding; and with neither friends in 
England nor knowledge of the country, they could entertain no 
hope of success, since they know that the transmission of their 
representations, depends in point of time, upon the pleasure of the 
local Government, which will probably, in order to counteract their 
influence, accompany them with observations, the nature of which 
would be totaly unknown to the complainants,—discouragements 
which in fact have operated as complete preventives, so that no instance 
of such a representation from the Natives of Bengal, has ever been 
known. 

54th. In conclusion, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Ordinance and 
Regulation before mentioned, which has been registered by the Judge 
of your Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded ; and prohibit any authority in 
this country, from assuming the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
your Majesty and the High Council of the Realm, to narrow the 
privileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
who claim your protection, and are willing to submit to such laws, as 
your Majesty with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
pleased to enact. 

Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pray, that your 
Majesty will be pleased to confirm to them the privilege, they have so 


*No IV. Quarterly series of the Friend of India, published in December, 1821] 
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long enjoyed, of expressing their sentiments through the medium of 
the Press, subject to such legal restraints as may be thought necessary 
or that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint a commission 
of intelligent and independent Gentlemen, to inquire into the real 
condition of the millions Providence has placed under your high 
protection. ; 

55th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of almost 
half the globe, appeal to your Majesty’s heart by the sympathy which 
forms a paternal tie between you and the lowest of your subjects, not 
to overlook their condition ; they appeal to you by the honour of that 
great nation which unidler your Royal auspices has obtained the glorious 
title of Liberator of Xurope, not to permit the possibility of millions 
of your subjects being wantonly trampled on and oppressed; they 
lastly appeal to you by the glory of your Crown on which the eyes of 
the world are fixed, not to consign the natives of India, to perpetual 
oppression and degradation. 


A LETTER 


ON 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


CALCUTTA: 
1823. 


A LETTER ON ENGLISH EDUCATION.* 


To His Excetiency THs Ricut Honouras.e Lorp AMHERST, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 


My Lorn, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon the 
notice of Government the sentiments they entertain on any public 
measure, there are circumstances when silence would be carrying 
this respectful feeling to culpable excess. The present rulers of 
India, coming from a distance of many thousand miles to govern a 
people whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas, are 
almost entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become so 
intimately acquainted with their real circumstances as the natives of 
the country are themselves. We should therefore be guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty to ourselves and afford our rulers just grounds of 
complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of importance like 
the present, to supply them with such accurate information as might 
enable them to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial 
to the country, and thus second by our local knowledge and expe- 
rience their declared benevolent intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new Sanscrit School in Calcutta evinces 
the laudable desire of Government to improve the natives of India 
by education,—a blessing for which they must ever be grateful, and 
every well-wisher of the human race must be desirous that the efforts 


“The British Government was known to be appropriating funds for the promotion of 
Indian education ; and the kind of promotion most desirable was the subject of eager dis- 
cussion. Should the Government seek simply to develop and deepen the education al- 
ready in vogue in India? Or should it boldly endeavour to introduce the innovations of 
European science and European culture? The “ Orientalists ” clamoured for the exclu- 
sive pursuit of Oriental studies. They were hotly opposed by the “ Anglicists,” chief 
among whom was Rammohun Roy. The Government seemed inclined to yield to the 
Orientalist view and announced the intention of establishing a Sanskrit College in Cal- 
cutta. This step drove Rammohun, undaunted by the scant courtesy which his former 
appeals to the British authorities had received, to address a Letter on English Education 
to Lord Amherst, the new Governor-General.” —The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, by Miss Collet. 
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made to promote it, should be guided by the most enlightened 
principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow in the most 
useful channels. 

When this seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that 
the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of money 
to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We 
were filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in 
employing European gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the 
natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, and other useful sciences, which the natives of Europe 
have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge, thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were 
filled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude, we already 
offered up thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous and 
enlightened nations of the West with the glorious ambition of 
planting in Asia the arts and sciences of Modern Europe. 

We find that the Government are establishing a Sanscrit school 
under Hindu Pandits to impart such knowledge as is already current 
in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed 
in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to 
load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practical use to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand years 
ago with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since then pro- 
duced by speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all 
parts of India. 

The Sanscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time is 
necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for ages 
lamentable check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning con- 
cealed under this almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to 
reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought necessary 
to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of valuable 
information it contains, this might be much more easily accomplished 
by other means than the establishment of a new Sanscrit College.; for 
there have been always and are now numerous professors of Sanscrit 
in the different parts of the country engaged in teaching this lan- 
guage, as well as the other branches of literature which are to be the 
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object of the new seminary. Therefore their more diligent cultiva- 
tion, if desirable, would be effectually promoted, by holding out 
premiums and granting certain allowances to their most eminent 
professors, who have already undertaken on their own account to 
teach them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to still greater 
exertion. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction 
of the natives of India was intended by the Government in England 
for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now 
adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the object proposed, 
since no improvement can be expected from inducing youvg men to 
consume a dozen years of the most valuable period of their lives, 
in acquiring the niceties of Vyakaran or Sanskrit Grammar, for 
instance, in learning to discuss such points as the following : khada, 
signifying to eat, khadati he or she or it eats, query, whether does 
khadati taken as a whole convey the meaning he, she or it eats, or 
are separate parts of this meaning conveyed by distinctions of the 
words, as if in the English language it were asked how much mean- 
ing is there in the eat and how much in the s, and is the whole mean- 
ing of the word conveyed by these two portions of it distinctly or by 
them taken jointly ? 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as 
the following which are the themes suggested by the Vedanta,—in 
what manner is the soul absorbed in the Deity? What relation does 
it bear to the Divine Essence? Nor will youths be fitted to be better 
members of society by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to 
believe, that all visible things have no real existence, that as father 
brother, &c., have no actual entity, they consequently deserve no real 
affection, and therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave 
the world the better. 

Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the 
Mimansa from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat 
sinless by pronouncing certain passages of the Vedanta and what is 
the real nature and operative influence of passsages of the Vedas, &c. 

The student of the Nyaya Sastra cannot be said to have improved 
his mind after he has learned from it into how many ideal classes the 
objects in the universe are divided and what speculative relation, the 
soul bears to the body, the body to the soul, the eye to the ear, &c. 
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In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of en- 
couraging such imaginary learning as above characterized, I beg your 
Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and litera- 
ture in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the progress of 
knowledge made since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of 
real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed 
to displace the system of the schoolmen which was the best calculated 
to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the Sanscrit system of 
education would be the best calculated to keep this country in dark- 
ness, if such had been the policy of the British legislature. But as 
the improvement of the native population is the object of the Govern- 
ment, it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may be 
accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a few gentlemen 
of talent and learning educated in Europe and providing a College 
furnished with necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and also to 
that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended their 
benevolent care to this distant land, actuated by a desire to improve 
the inhabitants, and therefore humbly trust you will excuse the 
liberty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lord- 
ship. 

IT have the honour, &c., 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


APPENDIX. 


ADDRESS TO LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK.* 


To tHe Ricut Hox. Lorp Wittiam Cavenpisu Bentinck, &c. 


My Lorp, 

With hearts filled with the deepest gratitude, and impressed with. 
the utmost reverence, we, the undersigned native inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its vicinity, beg to be permitted to approach your 
Lordship, to offer personally our humble but warmest acknowledge- 
ments for the invaluable protection which your Lordship’s government 
has recently afforded to the lives of the Hindoo female part of your 
subjects, and for your humane and successful exertions in rescuing us 
for ever, from the gross stigma hitherto attached to our character as 
wilful murderers of females, and zealous promoters of the practice of 
suicide. 


Excessive jealousy of their female connections, operating on the 
breasts of Hindu princes, rendered those despots regardless of the 
common bonds of society, and of their incumbent duty as protectors 
of the weaker sex, insomuch that with a view to prevent every 
possibility of their widows forming subsequent attachments, they 
availed themselves of their arbitrary power, and under the cloak of 
religion, introduced the practice of burning widows alive under the 
first impressions of sorrow or despair, immediately after the demise 
of their husbands. The system of female destruction, being admirably 


* After the abolition of the practice of Suttee, on January 14th, 1830, “‘a numerous and 
respectable body of petitioners,’ consisting of 800 inhabitants of Calcutta, laid before him 
their prayer for the abandonment of the prohibition. * * * * Counter-demonstrations 
Were speedily forthcoming. Two days afterwards two addresses were presented to the 
Governor-General in support of his Anti-Suttee policy. * ® ® The other was signed by 
200 native inhabitants of the same city and presented by Rammohun Roy and several of 
his well-known comrades.” The Li fe and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss 
Collet. 

Of this address Raja Rammohun Roy is the reputed and probable author.—Ep. 
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suited to the selfish and servile disposition of the populace, has been 
eagerly followed by them, in defiance of the most sacred authorities, 
such as the Upanishads or the principal parts of the Vedas, and the 
Bhagatad Gita, as well as of the direct commandment of Manu, the 
first and the greatest of all the legislators, conveyed in the following 
words: ‘Let a widow continue till death forgiving all injuries, 
performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure,’ &c. 
(Ch. 5, v. 158.) 

While in fact fulfilling the suggestions of their jealousy they 
pretended to justify this hideous practice by quoting some passage 
from authorities of evidently inferior weight, sanctioning the wilful 
ascent of a widow on the flaming pile of her husband, as if they were 
offering such female sacrifices in obedience to the dictates of the 
Sastras and not from the influence of jealousy. It is, however, very 
fortunate that the British government under whose protection the 
lives of both the males and females of India have been happily placed 
by Providence, has, after diligent inquiry, ascertained that even 
those inferior authorities, permitting wilful ascent by a widow to the 
flaming pile, have been practically set aside, and that, in gross 
violation of their language and spirit, the relatives of widows have, in 
the burning of those infatuated females, almost invariably used to 
fasten them down on the pile, and heap over them large quantities 
of wood and other materials adequate to the prevention of their 
escape—an outrage on humanity which has been frequently perpe- 
trated under the indirect sanction of native officers, undeservedly 
employed for the security of life and preservation of peace and tran- 
quillity. 

In many instances, in which the vigilance of the magistrate has 
deterred the native officers of police from indulging their own ineli- 
nation, widows have either made their escape from the pile after 
being partially burnt, or retracted their resolution to burn when 
brought to the awful task, to the mortifying disappointment of the 
instigators: while in some instances the resolution to die has been 
retracted, on pointing out to the widows the impropriety of their 
intended undertaking, and on promising them safety and mainte- 
nance during life, notwithstanding the severe reproaches liable 
thereby to be heaped on them by their relatives and friends. 

In consideration of circumstances so disgraceful in themselves, 
and so incompatible with the principles of British rule, your Lordship 
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in Council, fully impressed with the duties required of you by justice 
and humanity, has deemed it incumbent on you, for the honour of 
the British name, to come to the resolution, that the lives of your 
female Hindvoo subjects should be henceforth more efficiently pro- 
tected ; that the heinous sin of cruelty to females may no longer 
be committed, and that the most ancient and purest system of Hindoo 
religion should not any longer be set at nought by the Hindoos 
themselves. The magistrates, in consequence, are, we understand, 
positively ordered to execute the resolution of government by all 
possible means. 

We are, my Lord, reluctantly restrained by the consideration of 
the nature of your exalted situation, from indicating aur inward 
feelings by presenting any valuable offering as commonly adopted 
on such occasions; but we should consider ourselves highly guilty 
of insincerity and ingratitude, if we remained negligently silent when 
urgently called upon by our feelings and conscience to express pub~ 
licly the gratitude we feel for the everlasting obligation you have 
graciously conferred on the Hindoo community at large. We, how- 
ever, are at a loss to find Janguage sufficiently indicative even of a 
small portion of the sentiments we are desirous of expressing on the 
occasion ; we must therefore conclude this address with entreating 
that your Lordship will condescendingly accept our most grateful 
acknowledgments for this act of benevolence towards us, and will 
pardon the silence of those who, though equally partaking of the 
blessing bestowed by your Lordship, have through ignorance or 
prejudice omitted to join us in this common cause. 


ANTI-SUTTEE PETITION.* 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 
Sheweth, 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India, particularly in 
Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of their deceas- 
ed husbands, who could be induced to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily abo- 
lished by the Government of the Right Honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestimable benefit 
on the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting the practice has been received 
with gratitude by many, while the majority of the native population 
have remained passive and acquiescent, although nearly a twelve- 
month has elapsed since the abolition took place. 

That, as a proof of your Honourable House of the feeling enter- 
tained on the subject by a numerous portion of the native commu- 
nity, the subjoined address was presented to the Governor-General 
in Council expressive of their thanks for his benevolent interference. 

[Here was recited the address presented by the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck, in January, 1830.] 

That your petitioners have, however, learned that a number of 
natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, have pre- 
pared a petition to your Honourable House, soliciting the re-establish- 
ment of the rite of burning their widows ; and therefore to prevent 
your Honourable House from supposing that their sentiments are 
those of the whole native population, your petitioners respectfully 


* This petition was presented in opposition to the appeal of the advocates of Suttee to 
the authorities in England in favour of the practice. It is generally known to be, and is 
probably the production of Raja Rammohun Roy.—Ep. 
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present themselves to the notice of your Honourable House, and pray 
that the Regulation of the local government may be confirmed and 
enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot permit themselves to suppose that 
such a practice, abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the obliga- 
tions of society, and the principles of good government, will receive 
the sanction of your Honourable House, much less that, having been 
abolished, the British name and character will be dishonoured by its 
re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely on receiving from your 
Honourable House a full and final confirmation of the Act of the 
Governor-General in Council abolishing the rite of widow-burning. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
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PREFACE. 


_ Tue works which ere here presented to the 
public cannot fail to excite much interest, from the 
circumstances and. character of the author. He 
has been for several years well known by name 
and reputation, both in India and England ; but 
he has been known only as a learned and philan- 
thropic Brahmin, the expounder of the religion, 
and the reformer of the institutions of his Hindoo 
countrymen. He now appears as a Christian pro- 
fessor, advocate, and controversialist. 

Rammohun Roy was born about the year 1780, 
at Bordouan, in the province of Bengal. The 
first elements of his education he received under 
his paternal roof, where he also acquired a know- 
ledge of the Persian language. He was afterwards 
sent to Patna to learn Arabic ; and here, through 
the medium of Arabic translations of Aristotle and 
Euclid, he studied logic and the mathematics. 
When be had completed these studies, he went to 
Calcutta, to learn Sanscrit, the sacred language 
of the Hindoo Scriptures ; the knowledge of 
which was indispensable to his caste and profes- 
sion asa Brahmin. About the year 1804 or 1805, 
he became™ possessed, by the death of his father 
and of an elder and younger brother, of the whole 
of the family property, which is understood to 
have been very considerable. He now quitted — 
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Bordouan, and fixed his residence at Moursheda- 
bad, where his ancestors had chiefly lived. Short- 
ly after his settlement at this place, he commen- 
ced his literary career by the publication of a 
work in the Persian language, with a preface in - 
Arabic, which he entitled, “ Against the Idolatry 
of all Religions.” ‘The freedom with which he ani- 
madverted on their respective systems, gave great 
umbrage both to the Mahomedans and the Hin- 
doos, and created him so many enemies, that he 
found it necessary to remove to Calcutta, where he 
again took up his residence in the year 1814. 

Two years previously to this period, he had 
begun to study the English language, but he did 
not then apply to it with much ardour or success. 
Being some years subsequently appointed Dewan, 
or chief native officer in the collection of the re- 
venues, and the duties of his office affording him 
frequent opportunities of mixing with English 
society, and of reading English documents, he 
. applied to it with increased attention, and very 
soon qualified himself to speak and write it with 
considerable facility, correctness, and elegance. 
He afterwards studied the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages: of his proficiency in the two last 
of these he has given very decisive evidence in 
the tracts which are here published. 

From his first work, “ Against the Idolatry of 
all Religions,” itis evident that he had been led at 
an early period of his life to regard with disap- 
probation the monstrous and debasing system of 
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Idolatry which was embraced by his countrymen. 
A carefal study of the Sacred Waitinge of the 
Hindoos had also convinced him, that the prevail- 
ing notions respecting the multiplicity of Deities, 
and the superstitious devotion to the licentious 
and inhuman customs connected with them, were 
grounded upon an utter ignorance, or gross per- 
veragion of their religion. These original records 
appeared to him to inculcate a system of pure 
Theism, which maintained the existence of one 
sole God, infinite in his perfections, and eternal in 
his duration ; and that it required from its profes- 
sors a mental rather than acorporeal worship, ac- 
companied by strict and exemplary virtue. Ha- 
ving embraced these views of the Hindoo theolo- 
gy and morals, he became anxious to reform the 
creed and practice of his countrymen, and deter- 
mined to devote his talents and his fortune to this 
important and honourable undertaking. 

The body of Hindoo theology is comprised in 
the Veds, which are writings of very high anti- 
quity. On account of their great bulk, and the 
obscurity of-the style in which they are compo- 
sed, Vyas, a person of great celebrity in Hindoo 
literature, was induced, about two thousand years 
ago, to draw up a compendious abstract of the 
whole, accompanied with explanations of the 
more difficult passages. This digest he entitled. 
“The Vedent,” or ‘“ The Resolution of the 
Veds,” and it is generally esteemed as of equal 
authority with the original writings. Thie work 
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Rammohun Roy translated from the Sanscrit into: 
the Bengulee and Hindoo languages, for the in- 
formation of his countrymen. He also printed 
an abridgment of itin the same languages, which 
he distributed gratuitously as extensively as cir- 
cumstances would admit. The abridgment he 
afterwards translated into English, in the expec- 
tation, as he states in the Preface, of proving te 
his European friends, “ that the superstitious 
practices which deform the Hindoo religion, have 
nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” 
Towards the conclusion of the same preface, he 
explains the reasons of his proceedings, and inti- 
mates the personal inconveniences to which he 
had exposed himself by his benevolent zeal. 

« My constant reflections,” he writes, “on the 
inconvenient, or rather injurious rites, introduced 
by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry, which, 
more than any other Pagan worship, destroys the 
texture of society, together with compassion for 
my countrymen, have compelled me to use every 
possible effort to awaken them from their dream 
of error; and, by making them acquainted with 
the scriptures, enable them to contemplate, with 
true devotion, the unity and omnipresence of na- 
ture’s God. By taking the path which conscience 
and sincerity direct, I, born a Brahmin, have ex- 
posed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices 
are strong, and whose temporal advantage de- 
pends upon the present system. But these, how- 
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ever accumulated, I can tranquilly bear ; trusting 
that a day will arive when my humble endeavours 
will be viewed with justice—perhaps acknow- 
ledged with gratitude. Atany rate, whatever men 
may say, | cannot be deprived of this consolation : 
my motives are acceptable to that Being, who 
beholds in secret, and compensates openly.”* 

After the publication of the Vedant, Rammo- 
hun Roy printed in Bengalee and in English seme 
_ef the principal chapters of the Veds, “for the 
purpose of illustrating and confirming the view 
he had taken of them.”t 

In the preface to one of these tracts, the (Isho- 


* See “ Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Resolution 
ofall the Veds; the most celebrated and revered Work of Brahmini- 
cal Theology, establishing the Unity of the Supreme Being, and that 
he alone is the Object of Propitiation and Worship. By Rammohun 
Roy.” Calcutta, 4to. 1816; 8vo. 1818; London, 4to. 1817. 

+ The titles of these pamphlets are as follows: 1. “ Translation of 
the Cena Upanishad, one of the chapters of the Sama Veda, accord- 
ing to the Gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya ; establishing the 
Unity and Sole Omnipotence of the Supreme Being, and that he 
alone is the Object of Worship.” Calcutta, 1816. 2%. “Translation 
of the Ishopanishad, one of the Chapters of the Yajur Veda; ac- 
cording to the (ommentary of the celebrated Shankar-Acharya ; es: 
tablishing the Unity and Incomprehensibility of the Supreme Being ; 
and that his Worship alone can lead to eternal Beatitude.” Calcut- 
ta, 1816. $. “Translation of the Woonduk-Opunishud of the Uthur- 
vu-Ved, according to the Gloss of the celebrated Shunkura-Charyu.” 
Calcutta, 1819. 4. “Translation of the Kuth-Opunishud, of the 
Ujoor Ved, according to the Gloss of the celebrated Sunkuracharyu.” 
1819. . 

His other publications on the subject of Hindoo Reformation, con- 
dist of, 1. “A Defence of Hindoo Theism, in Reply to the attack of 
ap Advocate for Idolatry at Madras.” Calcutta, 1817. 2. A Se- 
cond Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Veds, in Reply to 
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panishad,) after observing upon the superiority of 
the moral to the physical powers of man, and inti- 
mating that sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, 
sooner or later, to be the portion of him who is con- 
scious of having neglected opportunities of render- 
ing benefit to his fellow creatures,” he again ad- 
verts to his own case in the following terms: 
“From considerations like these it has been, that 
I, (although born a Brahmin, and instructed in 
my youth in all the principles of that sect,) being 
thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of 
my countrymen, have been stimulated to employ 
every means in my power to improve their minds, 
and lead them to the knowledge of a purer system 
of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos 
of different sects and professions, I have had ample 
opportunities of observing the superstitious pueri- 
lities into which they have been thrown by their 
self-interested guides; who, in defiance of the 
law as well as of common sense, have succeeded 


an Apology for the present State of Hindoo Worship. Calcutta, 1817. 
3. Translation of a Conference betwecn an Advocate and an Oppo- 
nent of the Practice of Burning Widows Alive, from the origioal 
Bungla.” 1818. 4. “ A Second Conference between an Advocate 
and an Opponent of the Practice of Burning Widows Alive, transla- 
ted from the original Bengalee.” Calcutta, 1820. Dedicated tothe 
Marchionese of Hastings. 5. “‘ An Apology for the Pursuit of Final 
Beatitude independently of Brabmunical Observances.” Caloutta, 
1820. 6. “ Brief Remarks regarding Modern Encroachments on the 
Ancient Rites of Females, according to the Hindoo Law of Inheri- 
tance. Calcutta, printed at the Unitarian Press, 1822.” The trans- 
Jation of the “ Vedant,” and of the “Cena Upanishad,” were re- 
printed in London, in 1817. A review of some of these pamphlets is 
inserted in the Monthly Repository, Vol. XIV. pp. 561, &c. 
\ 
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but too well in conducting them to the temple of 
idolatry ; and while they hide from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their 
simple hearts a weak attachment for its mere 
shadow.” After enumerating some of the evils 
arising from the existing theory and practice of 
Hindooiem, and noticing the encouragement held 
out by it to every species of immorality and crime, 
he thus proceeds: “ My reflections upen these 
solemn truths have been most painful for many 
years. I have never ceased to contemplate, with 
the strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate ad- 
herence of my countrymen to their fatal system 
of idolatry, enduring, for the sake of propitiating 
their supposed deities, the violation of every hu- 
yaane and social feeling ; and this, in various in- 
stances, but more especially in the dreadful acts 
of self-destruction, and the immolation of the 
nearest relations, under the delusion of conform- 
ing to sacred religious rites. I have never ceased, 
I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them 
the moral debasement of a race who, I cannot 
help thinking, are capable of better things; whose 
susceptibility, patience, and mildness of charac- 
ter, render them worthy of a better destiny. . Un- 
der these impressions, therefore, I have been im- 
' pelled to lay before them genuine translations of 
parts of their scripture, which inculcates not only 
the enlightened worship of one God, but the pu- 
rest principles of morality, accompanied with such 
notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the argu- 
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ments of the Brahmins, in defence of their be- 
loved system. Most earnestly do I pray, that the 
whole may, sooner or later, prove efficient in pro- 
ducing on the minds of Hindoos mh general, a 
- conviction of the rationality of believing in and 
adoring the Supreme Being only ; together with 
a complete perception and practice of that grand 
and comprehensive moral principle—Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” 

Although he experienced much opposition and 
‘discouragement in his work of reformation, he had 
the gratification of witnessing in many instances 
the beneficial effects of his labours. “ It is with 
no ordinary feelings of satifaction,” he states in 
the preface to the Cena Upanishad, “ that I have 
already seen many respectable persons of my 
countrymen, to the great disappointment of their 
spiritual guides, rise superior to their original pre- 
judices, and inquire into the truths of religion.” 
And again, in his preface to the Kuth Opunishud, 
he writes, “ The great body of my countrymen, 
possessed of good understandings, and not much 
fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied 
of the truth of the doctrines contained in this, and 
in other works already laid by me before them, 
and of the gross errors of the puerile system of 
idol worship which they were led to follow, have 
altered their religious conduct in a manner becom-_ 
ing the dignity of human beings.” “ It seems to 
me,” he remarks in conclusion, “that I cannot 
better employ my time, than in an endeavour to 
illustrate and maintain truth, and to render service 
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to my fellow-labourers, confiding in the mercy of 
that Being to whom the motives of our actions, 
and secrets of our hearts, are well known.” 
~The liberal views, and the devout and amiable 
spirit, which are displayed in these extracts, and 
are, indeed, discernible in the whole of the au- 
thor’s writings, may be well thought to have dis- 
posed him to a candid examination of the Chris- 
tian revelation. From the perusal of the New 
Testament, in his “ long and uninterrupted re- 
searches into religious truth,” he found, he asserts, 
the doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted for the use of ra- 
tional beings, than any other which had come to 
his knowledge.”* The doctrine of the Trinity, 
however, which appeared to his mind quite as ob- 
jectionable as the Polytheism of the Hindoos, 
presented an insuperable obstacle to bis conver- 
sion to Christianity, as he found it professed by 
those with whom he conversed. Butas the system 
so fully approved itself, in other respects, to his 
reason and his piety, his candour would not, on 
account of this single difficulty, allow him at once 
to reject it as false. As the most likely method 
of acquiring a correct knowledge of its doctrines, 
he determined upon a careful perusal of the Jew- 
ish and Christian Scriptures in their original lan- 
guages. From this undertaking he arose with a 
firm persuasion, that the doctrine of the Trinity 


* Prefaceto the London edition of the Translation of the Vedant. 
Mouthly Repository, Vol. XIV. p. 562. 
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was not inculcated in them, and that the Christian 
religion was true and divine. 

Having now become, upon deliberate and ra- 
tional conviction, a Christian, he hastened to com- 
municate to his countrymen such a view of the re- 
ligion of the New Testament as he thought best 
adapted to impress them with a feeling of its ex- 
cellence, and to imbue them with its pure and 
amiable spirit. For this purpose, he compiled the 
first pamphlet inserted in the present volume, 
which he intituled, “The Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness,” &c. To this 
work, which consists entirely of extracts from the 
moral discourses of our Lord, he prefixed an 
‘‘ Introduction,” in which he stated his reasons for 
omitting the doctrines and the historical and mi- 
raculous relations which accompany them in the 
writings of the evangelists. Soon after the pub- 
fication of this tract, there appeared in “ The 
Friend of India,”* a periodical work under the di- 
rection of the Baptist missionaries, an article ani- 
madverting upon it, which was signed “A Chris- 
tian Missionary,” but written by the Rev. Mr. 
Schmidt. To this paper, Dr. Marshman, the 
editor of the magazine, appended some “ Obser- 
vations” of his own, in which he styled the com- 
piler of the ‘‘ Precepts,” “an intelligent HeaTuen, 
whose mind is as yet completely opposed to the 
grand design of the Saviour’s becoming incarnate.” 

These “ Observations” produced the second of 


* No. XX. February, 1820. 
+ London edition of Dr. Marshman’s Papers, p. 1. 
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the following pamphlets, intituled, “ An Appeal 
to the Christian Public in Defence of the Precepts 
of Jesus, by a Friend to Truth.” ‘The writer is 
now known to have been Rammohun Roy himeelf. 
Hie complains, in strong terms, of the application to 
bim of the term Heathen, as “a violation of truth, 
charity, and liberality ;” and also controverts some 
of Dr. Marshman’s objections to the compilation, 
and to his reasonings in the introduction. In a 
subsequent number of the “ Friend of India,”* 
Dr. Marshman inserted a brief reply to this “ Ap- 
peal,” in which he still denied to the author the 
title of “‘ Christian,” because, he writes, “ we be- 
long to that class who think that no one can be a 
real Christian without believing the divinity and 
the atonement of Jesus Christ, and the divine au- 
thority of the whole of the Christian Scriptures,” 
disclaiming, however, all intentions of using the 
term “ Heathen” in an invidious sense. 

Dr. Marshman, in his first “ Observations,” had 
promised to “ take up the subject” of Rammo-' 
hun Roy’s work “ more fully in the first number 
of the Quarterly Series” of The Friend of India, 
then in preparation. Accordingly, there appeared 
in that publication some “ Observations on certain 
ideas contained in the Introduction to the Pre- 
cepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happi- 
ness.”t In reply to this paper, Rammobun Roy 
published the last of the following pamphlets, in- 

* No. XXIII. May, 1820. Dr. Marshman’s Papers, London edi- 


tion, p. 5. 
+ Idem, p. 17, Friend of India, September, 1820. 
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tituled, “ A Second Appeal to the Christian Pub- 
lic in Defence of the Precepts of Jesus.” To 
‘this tract Dr. Marshman printed an elaborate an- 
swer in the fourth number of the Quarterly Series 
of “ The Friend of India.”* Here the discus- 
sion rests, as far as we are at present informed.t+ 
Dr. Marshman’s friends haying collected, and 
printed in England, his papers in this controver- 
sy,f it was thought by many to be demanded by 
truth and justice, that Rammohun Roy’s pam- 
phlets should also be given to the British public, to 
enable them to form an accurate judgment of the 
merits of both the parties in the support of their 
respective tenets. As there appeared no prospect 
of the work being undertaken by any bookseller, 
the Unitarian Society were induced to become the 
publiaghers. ‘They are aware that, holding, as 
they do, the strict and proper humanity of Christ 
as one of their fundamental tenets, they may pos- 
sibly be charged with a dereliction of principle in 
thus. circulating, under their authority, a work 
which muintains his pre-existence, and super-an- 
gelic rank and dignity. But they rest their de- 
fence upon the peculiar nature of the case, and 


* December, 1821. Dr. Marshman’s Tracts, London edition, pp. 
64, &c. 

+ The reader may be referred, for some further particulars relating 
to Rammohun Roy, to the Monthly Repository, vol. XIII. pp. 229, 
&c.; XIV. pp. 561, &c. ; XV. pp. 1, &c.; XVI. pp. 477, &c. ; XVII. 
pp. 682, &c.; and to Mr. Belsham’s Introduction to William Roberts’s 
(of Madras) First Letter to the Unitarian Society, 1818. 

t The work is intituled, “ A Defence of the Deity and Atonement 
of Jesus Christ, in Reply to Rammohun Roy, of Calcutta, by Dr. 
Marshman, of Serampore.” London, 1822. 
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upon their anxiety to give every possible publicity 
to so learted and able a defence of the great doc- 
trine of the proper unity of God, from the pen of 
a Hindoo convert to the Christian faith. 

In reprinting the following pamphlets, the Cal- 
cutta editione have been strictly followed, except 
in a few instances, in which some obvious typo- 
graphical errors have been corrected ; and even 
the principal of these corrections have been in- 
serted in brackets. 

It is not intended in this cahian ti to enter into a 
review of the controversy. Dr. Marshman has, 
however, made a remark, which, as it refers to the 
Unitarian Society, we may be permitted to notice. 
In raising an argument for the Deity of Christ, 
upon the supposed application to him of the term 
“fellow” in the English translation of Zechariah 
xiii. 7, he thus quotes Rammohun Roy’s criticism 
upon that text: “ Unable to deny this, our author 
merely hints in a note that » Immithi, fellow, 
signifies one that lives near another ; ‘ therefore, 
the word fellow, in the English translation, is not 
altogether correct, as justly observed by Arch- 
bishop Newcome in his Improved Version,’ lately 
published,” adds Dr. Marshman, “ by the Soct- 
mians of England.”* Dr. Marshman has here 
allowed his zeal to outrun his knowledge. The 


® 


work quoted by Rammohun Roy is not Arch- | 


bishop Newcome’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which formed the basis of the “Improved 


* “« Dr. Marshman’s Defence,” &c. p. 183 
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Version,” published by the Unitarian Society ; but 
that learned prelate’s “ Attempt towards an Im- 
proved Version, &c. of the Twelve Minor Pro- 
phets ;” a production well worthy of the perusal 
of every Biblical student. 

It is with regret we observe, that Dr. Marsh- 
‘man, who, in general, writes like a echolar and a 
gentleman, has, in the passage above cited, con- 
descended to imitate the conduct of some low 
bigots on this side of the water, in designating the 
Unitarians by the term “ Socinians,” which, he 
must know, is not correctly descriptive of their 
opinions, and is generally employed as an epithet 
of reproach. 

With almost the solitary exception of this devi- 
ation from liberality, it affords us great pleasure to 
be able to remark, that the controversy on both 
sides has throughout been conducted with a spirit 
of Christian candour and fairness, which is highly 
honourable to the able and learned disputants. 


THOMAS REES, 
Secretary to the Unitarian Society. 


Kennington, March 14, 1823. 
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A conviction in the mind of its total ignorance of the nature and 
of the specific attributes of the Godhead, and a sense of doubt res- 
pecting the real essence of the soul, give rise to feelings ‘of great 
dissatisfaction with our limited powers, as well as with all human 
acquirements which fail to inform us on these interesting points. On 
the other hand, a notion of the existence of a supreme superintending 
power, the Author and Preserver of this harmonious system, who has 
organized and who regulates such an infinity of celestial and terrestrial 
objects, and a due estimation of that Jaw which teaches that man 
should do unto others as he would wish to be done by, reconcile us to 
human nature, and tend to render our existence agreeable to ourselves 
and profitable to the rest of mankind. The former of these sources 
of satisfaction, viz., a belief in God, prevails generally ; being derived 
either from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive survey of 
the wonderful skill and contrivance displayed in the works of nature. 
The latter, although it is partially taught also in every system of 
religion with which I am acquainted, is principally inculcated by 
Christianity. This essential characteristic of the Christian religion J 
was fora long time unable to distinguish as such, amidst the various 
doctrines I found insisted upon in the writings of Christian authors, 
and in the conversation of those teachers of Christianity with whom 
Thave had the honour of holding communication. Amongst these 
opinions, the most prevalent seems to be, that no one is justly entitled 
to the appellation of Christian who does not believe in the divinity of 
Christ and of the Holy Ghost, as well as in the divine nature of God, 
the Father of all created beings. Many allow a much greater latitude 
to the term Christian, and consider it as comprehending all who 
acknowledge the Bible to contain the revealed will of God, however 
they may differ from others in their interpretations of particular 
passages of Scripture; whilst some require from him who claims the 
title of Christian, only an adherence to the doctrines of Christ, as 
taught by himself, without insisting on implicit confidence in those of 
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the Apostles, as being, except when speaking from inspiration, like 
other men, liable to mistake and error. ‘That they were so, is obvious 
from the several instances of differences of opinion amongst the 
Apostles recorded in the Acts and Epistles. * 

Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular sects for 
the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, rationality, and 
priority of their own peculiar doctrines, contain such variety of 
arguments, that I cannot hope to be able to adduce here any new 
reasonings of sufficient novely and force to attract the notice of my 
readers. Besides, in matters of religion particularly men in general, 
through prejudice and partiality to the opinions which they once form, 
pay little or no attention to opposite sentiments (however reasonable 
they may be) and often turn a deaf ear to what is most consistent 
with the laws of nature, and conformable to the dictates of human 
reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to those who are 
not biased by prejudice, and who are, by the grace of God, open 
to conviction, a simple enumeration and statement of the respective 
tenets of different sects may bea sufficient guide to direct their 
inquiries in ascertaining which of them is most consistent with the 
sacred traditions, and most acceptable to common sense. For these 
reasons, I decline entering into any discussion on those points, and 
confine my attention at present to the task of laying before my fellow- 
creatures the words of Christ, with a translation from the English into 
Sanscrit, and the language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that by 
separating from the other matters contained in the New Testament, 
the moral precepts found in that book, these will be more likely to 
produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts and minds of 
men of different persuasions and degrees of understanding. For, 
historical and some other passages are liable to the doubts and 
disputes of free-thinkers and anti-christians, especially miraculous 
relations, which are much less wonderful than the fabricated tales 
handed down to the native of Asia,f and consequently would be apt, 
at best, to carry little weight with them. On the contrary, moral 
doctrines, tending evidently to the maintenance of the peace and 
harmony of mankind at large, are beyond the reach of metaphysical 


“Vide Acts, ch. xi. 2, 3, ch. xv. 2, 7; I Corinthians, ch. i. 12 ; Galatians, ch. ii. 11, 12, 13. 

+ Agasti is famed for having swallowed the ocean, when it had given him offence, and 
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perversion, and intelligible alike to the learned and to the unlearned. 
This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calculated 
to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of God, who has 
equally subjected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and has 
equally admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies which 
he has lavished over nature, and is also so well fitted to regulate the 
conduct of the human race in the discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, and to society, that I cannot but hope the best effects 
from its promulgation in the present form. 


THE 


PRECEPTS OF JESUS, 


THE 


GUIDE TO PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 


*Anp seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain: and 
when he was set, his disciples came unto him: and he opened his 
mouth, and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be 
exceedingly glad : for great is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted? Itis thenceforth good for nothing 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid, 
Neither do men light a candle, and put it it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Think not that Iam come to destroy the Law or the Prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
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the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whoseover shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. ForI say unto you, That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill; and whosoever shall kill be in danger of the judgment: but 
I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, go 
thy way: first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. Agree with thine adversary quickly whilst thou art in the 
way with him; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. Verily Isay unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery: But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast 7t from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast 1 
from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 
It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement: But I say unto you That whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, 
committeth adultery. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy: But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may 
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be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. 

*Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father, which is in 
heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth: that thine alms may 
be in secret: and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly. 

And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are: 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do: for they think, that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 
After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name: Thy kingdom come: Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven : give us this day our daily bread : 
and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors : and lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil : for thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
‘your trespasses. : 

Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance: for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto 
men to fast. Verily Isay unto you, They have their reward. But 
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thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father who is ip 
secret ; and thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal: 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. The light 
of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! 

No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore I say unto 
you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls 
of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they? Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin: aud yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? There- 
fore take no thought, saying What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or, Where withal shall we be clothed? (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto. 
you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 

* Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall 


be measured to you again. And why beholdest thou the mote that 
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is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye ? 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and 

then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 

eye. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet and 

turn again and rend you. Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 

ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for every 

one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 

that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there of you, 

whom if his son ask bread, will he give him astone? Or if he ask 

a fish, will he give him aserpent? If ye then, being evil, know how 

to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him? 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 

do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide 2 the gate, and broad 
ia the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go- 
in thereat : because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. Beware of false 
prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Domen 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and im thy 
name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto- 
them, I never knew you: depart from me ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon 
a rock: and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds. 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon a rock. And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
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doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand: and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it. And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended 
these sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine: for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes. 

* And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down with him and his 
disciples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disci- 
ples, Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? But 
when Jesus heard that, he said unto them, They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have merey, and not sacrifice: for ] am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Then came 
to him the disciples of John, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them, 
‘Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the bride- 
groom is with them? but the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast. No man putteth 
a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for that which is put in to 
fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made worse. 
Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: else the bottles break, 
and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish: but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are preserved. 

{ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But beware of 
men: for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be brought before 
governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony against them and 
the Gentiles. But when they deliver vou up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak: for it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you. And the brother shall deliver up 
the brother to death, and the father the child : and the children shall 
rise up against their parents, and cause them to be put to death. 
And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake: but he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved. But when they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another: for verily I say unto you, Ye 
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shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come. The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and 

the servant as his lord. If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his household ? 
Fear them not therefore : for there is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known. What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light: and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. But who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven. Think not that I am come tosend peace 
on earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword. For Iam come to 
set @ man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 

and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name ofa righteous 
man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall 

give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward. 

“ At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even, so 
father: for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered 
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unto me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and lear of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light. 

= At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the corn; 
and his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the ears of 
corn, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw zt, they said unto him, 
Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath day. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, 
when he was an hungered, and they that were with him; how he 
entered into the house of God, and did eat the shew-bread, which 
was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were with him, 
but only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the law, how that on 
the sabbath days, the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and 
are blameless? But I say unto you, That in this place is one greater 
than the temple. But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day. 

And when he was departed thence, he went into their synagogue: 
and, Behold, there was a man which had his hand withered. And 
they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days? that 
they might accuse him. And he said unto them, What man shall 
there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a 
pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift zt out? 
How much then is a man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is law- 
ful to do well on the sabbath days. Then saith he to the man, 
stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched 7 forth; and it was res- 
tored whole, like as the other. 

+ He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 
given unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. Either make the tree good, and his 
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fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: for 
the tree is known by his fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh A good man, out of good the treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man, out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things: But I say unto you, That every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned. 

While he yet talked to the people, behold his mother and his 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with him. Then one said 
unto him, Behold, thy mother and brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. But he answered and said unto him that told him, 
Who is my mother ? and who are my brethren ? And he stretched 
forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 

*The same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea- 
side. And great multitudes were gathered together unto him, so 
that he went into a ship, and sat; and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. And he spake many things unto them in parables, saying, 
Behold, a sower went forth to sow; and when he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured them up: 
some fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth: and 
forthwith they sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth ; 
and when the sun was up, they were scorched ; and because they had 
no root, they withered away : and some fell among thorns ; and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them: but other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. And the disciples 
came, and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in parables ; 
He answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables: 
because they seeing, see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
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which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and 
seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive: for this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed ; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see: and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say 
unto you, That many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them. Hear ye therefore 
the parable of the sower. When any one heareth the word of the 
kingdom, and understandeth 2 not, then cometh the wicked one, 
and catcheth away that which was sown in his heart. This 
is he which received seed by the wayside. But he that received 
the seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself, 
but dureth for a while; for when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, by and by he is offended. He also that 
received seed among the thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the 
care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word, and he becometh unfruitful. But he that received seed into 
the ground is he that heareth the word, and understandeth ¢¢; which 
also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some an hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
in his field: but while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the 
servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares ? 
He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The servants said 
unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? But he 
said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest: and in 

the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first 
the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them: but gather the 
wheat into my barn. Another parable put he forth unto them, Say- 

ing, The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, which 

a man took, and sowed in his field : which indeed is the least of all 
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seeds ; but when itis grown, it isthe greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. Another parable spake he unto them : The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. All these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and without a parable 
spake he not unto them: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables ; I will 
utter things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world. Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into the house: 
and his disciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable 
of the tares of the field. He answered and said unto them, He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of man;the field is the world ; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom; but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one: the enemy that sowed them is the devil ; 
the harvest is the end of the world;and the reapers are the angels. 
As therefore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire; so shall 
it be in the end of this world. The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast them unto a 
furnace of fire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

* Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees, which were of 
Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradi- 
tion of the elders? for they wash not their hands when they 
eat bread. But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God by your tradition ? For God 
commanded, saying, Honour thy Father and mother: and, He that 
curseth father or mother let him die the death. But ye say, Whoso- 
ever shall say to his father or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever . 
thou mightest be profited by me; and honour not his father or his 
mother, he shall be free. Thus have ye made the commandment of 
God of none effect by your tradition. Ye hypocrites! well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far 
from me. But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. And he called the multitude, and said 
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unto them, Hear, and understand: not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man ; but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth aman. Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying ? 
But he answered and said, Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up. Let them alone: they be blind 
leaders of the blind: and if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch. Then answered Peter and said unto him, Declare 
unto us this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without under- 
standing? Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in 
at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught ? 
But those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from 
the heart ; and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies : these are the things which defile a man; but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a man. 

* And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, It is because we have taken no 
bread. Which when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of 
little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, because ye have brought 
no bread? How is it that ye do not understand that I spake zt not 
to you concerning bread, that ye should beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees? Then understood they how that 
he bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 

When Jesus came into the coasts of Ceesarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am? And 
they said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and 

- others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that Iam? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed zt unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And [ say also 
unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. AndI will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou 
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shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged he his 
disciples, that they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ. 
From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day. Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee. But he turned, 
and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence 
unto me, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men. Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me: for whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall 
@ man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works. Verily Isay unto you, There be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom. 

* At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus saying, Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I 
say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little children 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive one such little child 
in my name, receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 

Woe unto the world because of offences! for it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh ! 
Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast 
them from thee : it is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, 
rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting 
fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast zt from thee: 
it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having 
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two eyes to be cast into hell-fire. Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven. For the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost. How think ye? If 
a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not Jeave the ninety and nine and goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray? And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. Even so, it is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish. Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother. Butif he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. 
Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I say unto you, That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus saith 
unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but Until seventy 
times seven. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a 
certain king, which would take account of his servants. And when 
he had begum to reckon, one was brought unto him which owed him 
ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, 
and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the same 
servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants which owed 
him an hundred pence; and he laid hands on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant 
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fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. And he would not; but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when his fellow- 
servants: Saw what was done, they were very sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses. 

* The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and saying 
unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And he answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that 
He which made them at the beginning, made them male and female ; 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain, shall be one flesh? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. They say unto him, Why 
did Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away? He saith unto them, Moses because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives: but from the 
beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery: and whoso marrieth {her which is put away 
doth commit adultery. His disciples say unto him, If the case of the 
man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry. But he said unto 
them, All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is 
given. For there are some eunuchs which were so born from their 
mother’s womb; and there are some eunuchs which were made 
eunuchs of men; and there be eunuchs which have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive 
at, let him receive tt. 

Then were there brought unto him little children, that he should 
put his hands on them, and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. 
But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me : for of such isthe kingdom of heaven. And be laid his hands on 
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them, and departed thence. And, behold, one came and said unto him, 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? 
And he said unto him, Why callest thou me good ? there is none good 
but one, that is, God: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do 
no murder, Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother: 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man 
saith unto him, All these things have I kept from my youth up: 
what lack I yet? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven ; and come and follow me. But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions. 
Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, That a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say 
unto you, Jt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. When his 
disciples heard zt, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who then 
can be saved? ,_ But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, With 
men this is impossible; but with Ged all things are possible. Then 
answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and 
followed thee ; what shall we have therefore? And Jesus said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, That ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel]. And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mether, or wife or children, or lands for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. But 
many that are first shall be last ; and the last shall be first. 

© For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his 
vineyard. And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a 
day, he sent them into his vineyard. And he went out about the third 
hour, and saw others standing idle in the market place, and said tuto 
them, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right, I will give 
you. And they went their way. Again he went out about the sixth 
and ninth hour, and did likewise. And about the eleventh hour he 
went out, and found others standing idle, and saith unto them, Why 
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stand ye here all the day idle? They say unto him, Because no man 
hath hired us. He said unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; and 
whatsoever is right that shall ye receive. So when even was come, 
the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when 
they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received every 
mana penny. But when the first came, they supposed that they 
should have received more ; and they likewise received every man a 
penny. And when they had received zt, they murmured against the 
goodman of the house, saying, These last have wrought but one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, 
Ido thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a penny ? 
Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will give unto this last, even 
as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own? Is thine eye evil, because Iam good? So the last shall be 
first, and the first last : for many be called, but few chosen. 

Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her 
sons, worshipping him, and desiring a certain thing of him. And he 
said unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto him, Grant that these 
my two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the 
left, in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not 
what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? They 
say unto him, We are able. And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink 
indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with: but to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not 
mine to give, but 2t shall be given to them for whom itis prepared of 
my Father. And when the ten heard it, they were moved with indig- 
nation against the brethren. But Jesus called them unto him, and said, 
Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant: even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

* And when he was come into the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the people came unto him as he was teaching, and said, 
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By what authority doest thou these things? and who gave thee this 
authority! And Jesus answered and said unto them, | also will ask 
you one thing which if ye tell me, I in likewise will tell you by 
what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence was 
it? from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, If we shall say from heaven ; he will say unto us, why did ye 
not then believe him? But if we shall say, of men; we fear the 
people; for all hold Jobn asa prophet. And they answered Jesus, 
and said, We cannot tell. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you 
by what authority I do these things. But what think ye? A certain 
man had two sons; and he came to the first, and said, son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard. He answered, and said, I will not: but 
afterward he repented, and went. And he came to the second, and 
said likwise. And he answered and said, I go sir: and went not. 
Whether of the twain did the will of his father? They say unto him, 
The first. Jesus saith unto them, Verly Isay unto you, That the 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. 
For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not: but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye 
when ye had seen zf, repented not afterward, that ye might believe 
him. Hear another parable : There was a certain householder, which 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged a wine- 
press init, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into a far country: and when the time of the fruit drew near, 
he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might receive 
the fruits of it. And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat 
one, and killed another, and stoned another. Again he sent other 
servants more than the first: and they did unto them likewise. But 
last of all he sent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence 
my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said among 
themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize 
on his inheritance. And they caught him, and cast him out of the 
vineyard, and slew him. When therefore the lord of the vineyard 
cometh, what will he do unto those husbandmen? They say unto 
him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the 
fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
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matvellous in our eyes? Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken : but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 

* The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a 
marriage for his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that 
were bidden to the wedding: and they would not come. Again, he 
sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden, 
Behold, I have prepared my dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready : come unto the marriage. But they 
made light of 7é, and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise: And the remnant took his servants, and entreated 
them spitefully, and slew them. But when the king heard thereof, 
he was wroth: and he sent forth his armies, and destroyed those 
murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy. 
Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid 
to the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good: 
and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king 
came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment: and he saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou 
in hither not having a wedding garment? And he was speechless. 
Then said the king to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and cast him into outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are 
chosen. 

Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in his talk. And they sent out unto him their disciples 
with the Herodians, saying, Master we know, that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man; for 
thou regardest not the person of men. ‘Tellus therefore what thinkest 
thou ; Is it lawful to give tribute unto Casar, or not? But Jesus per-- 
ceived their wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a penny, 
And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superseription ? 
They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render there-. 
fore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; and unto God the things 
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that are God’s. When they had heard these words, they marvelled 
and left him, and went their way. 

The same day came to him the Sadducees, which say that there is 
no resurrection, and asked him, saying, Master, Moses said, If a man 
die, having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. Now there were with us seven brethren: and 
the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother: likewise the second also, and the third, 
anto the seventh. And last of all, the woman died also. Therefore 
in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of seven? for they all had 
her. Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God 
in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Issac, and the God of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. And when the multitude 
heard this, they were astonished at his doctrine. 

But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. Then one of them, which 
acas a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him, and saying, Master, 
which is the great commandment in the law? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. 

While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, 
saying, What think ye of Christ? whose son ishe? They say unto 
him, The son of David. He saith unto them, How then, doth David 
in spirit call him Lord ? saying, the Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool? If David 
then call him Lord, how is he his son? And no man was able to 
answer him a word ; neither durst any man, from that day forth, ask 
him any more questions. 

* Then spake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disciples, saying 
The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after 
a a aaa * Matthew, chap, xxiii. 
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their works : for they say, and do not. For they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fingers. But all 
their works they do for to be seen of men: they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their garments, and love the 
uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But 
be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ ; and all 
ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon the earth: for 
one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters: 
for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. But 
woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to goin. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer: therefore ye shall receive the 
greater damnation. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and when he is 
made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
Woe unto you, ye blind guides ! which say, Whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold of 
the temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools and blind: for whether is 
greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools and blind: 
for whether is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift? 
Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon. And whoso shall swear by the temple, sweareth by 
it, and by him that dwelleth therein. And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. Thow 
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blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which ig within the cup and the 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because 
ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children 
of them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell? Wherefore, behold, I send unto you 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall kill 
and crucify; and some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from city to city: that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 
of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharia’s son of Barachias, whom 
ye slew between the temple aud the altar. Verily I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this generation. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
ahen gathereth her chickens uuder her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. 

* Watch therefore ; for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come. But know this, that if the good man of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken up. Therefore be ye 
also ready : for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 
Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath made 
raler over his household, to give them meat in due season ? Blessed ig 
that servant, whom his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 
Verily I say unto you, That he shall make him ruler over all his goods. 
But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 


coming ; and shall begin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and 
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drink with the drunken ; the lord of that ‘servant shall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 
and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

* Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were wise, and five were foolish. They that were foolish 
took their lamps, and took no oil with them: but the wise took oil in 
their vessels with their lamps. While the bridegroom tarried they all 
slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye outto meethim. Then all those virgins 
arose, and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out. But the wise 
answered, saying, Not so; lest there be not enough for us and you: 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. And while 
they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage : and the door was shut. Afterward 
eame also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. But he 
answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watch 
therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man cometh. For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country, who called his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. And unto one he gave five talents, another two, and to 
another one; to every man according to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made them other five 
talents. And likewise he that had received two, he also gained other 
two. But he that had received one, went and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord’s money. After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents ; Behold, I have gained beside them 
five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. He also that had received two talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two talents: behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
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and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. Then he which had received the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed: and I 
was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo there thou 
hast that is thine. His Lord answered and said unto him, Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I have not strawed ; thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I 
should have received mine own with usury. Take therefore the 
talent from him, and give it unto him which hath ten talents. For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shalt 
he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall be gathered 
all nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as a she- 
pherd divideth his sheep from the goats: and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 2 unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him, saying Lord, when saw we thee an hung- 
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ered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did zt not to me. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment: but the righteous into life eternal. 

* And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, 
many publicans and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his 
disciples: for there were many, and they followed him. And when 
the scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with publicans and sinners, 
they said unto his disciples, How is it that he eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and sinners? When Jesus heard zt, he saith unto 
them, They that are whole have no need of the Physician, but they 
that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used to 
fast: and they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus 
said unto them, Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the 
bridegroom is with them, they cannot fast. But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then shall 
they fast in those days. No man also seweth a piece of new cloth on 
an old garment: else the new piece that filled it up taketh away from 
the old, and the rent is made worse. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles: else the new wine doth burst the bottles and the 
wine is spilled, and the bottles will be marred: but new wine must 
be put into new bottles. 

And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; his disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of 
corn. And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on the 
sabbath day that which is not lawful? And he said unto them, 
Have ye never read what David did, when he had need, and was an 
hungered, he, and they that were with him? How he went into the 
house of God in the days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread. which is not lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave 
also to them which were with him? And he said unto them, The 
sabbath was made for man and not man for the sabbath: therefore 
the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

{ There came then his brethren and his mother, and, standing 
without, sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude sat about 
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him; and they said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. And he answered them, saying, Who is my 
mother, or my brethren? And he looked round about on them which 
sat about him, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother. 

# And he taught them many things by parables, and said unto 
them in his doctrine, Hearken; Behold, there went out a sower to 
sow ; and it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and 
the fowls of the air came and devoured it up. And some fell on 
stony ground, where it had not much earth; and immediately it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth: but when the sun was 
up, it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered away. 
And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, 
and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good ground, and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and increased; and brought forth, some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. <And he said unto 
them, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the 
parable. And he said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, 
all these things are done in parables: that seeing they may see, and 
not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest 
at any time they should be converted, and their sins should be 
forgiven them. And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable ? 
and how then will ye know all parables? The sower soweth the 
word. And these are they by the way side, where the word is sown. 
But when they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. And these are they 
likewise which are sown on stony ground; who, when they have 
heard the word, immediately receive it with gladness; and have 
no root in themselves, and so endure but for a time: afterward, when 
affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they 
are offended. And these are they which are sown among thorns; 
such as hear the word, and the cares of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, and the lust of other things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruitful. And these are they which are 
sown on good ground; such as hear the word, and receive it, and 
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bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 
And he said unto them, Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, 
or under a bed? and not to be set on a candle-stick ? For there is 
nothing hid, which shall not be manifested; neither was anything 
kept secret, but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. And he said unto them, Take heed what he hear: 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you: and unto 
you that hear shall more be given. For he that hath, to him shall 
be given: and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath. And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how ; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But when the fruit 
is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the 
harvest is come, And he said Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom 
of God! or with what comparison shall we compare it! I¢ is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less 
than all the seeds that be in the earth: but when it is sown, it groweth 
up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches; so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it. 

Then the Pharisees and scribes asked him, Why walk not thy 
disciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
unwashen hands? He answered and said unto them, Well hath Esaias 
prophesied of you hypocrites, as itis written, This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. Howbeit, in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men. For laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition 
of men, as the washing of pots and cups: and many other such like 
things ye do. And he said unto them, Full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition. For 
Moses said, Honour thy Father and thy Mother ; and, Whoso curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death: but ye say, If a man shall say 
to his fdéther or mother, It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest he profited by me; he shall be free. And ye 
suffer him no more to do aught for his father or his mother: making 
the word of God of none effect through your tradition, which ye have 
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delivered : and many such like things do ye. And when he called all 
the people unto him, he said unto them, Hearken unto me every one 
of you, and understand : there is nothing from without a man, that 
entering into him can defile him: but the things which come out of 
him, these are they that defile the man. If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. And when he was entered into the house from the 
people, his disciples asked him concerning the parable. And he saith 
unto them, Are ye so without understanding also? Do ye not 
perceive, that whatsoever thing from without entereth into the man, 
it cannot defile him ; because it entereth not into his heart, but into 
the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging all meats? And he 
said, That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man. For 
from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : all these evil 
things come from within, and defile the man. 

® And when he had called the people unto him with his disciples 
also, he said unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall man give in exchange for his soul? Whosoever therefore 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation ; of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 

{ And he came to Capernaum: and being in the house, he asked 
them, What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way ? 
But they held their peace : for by the way they had disputed among 
themselves, who should be the greatest. And he sat down and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them, If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of all. And he took a child, and set 
him in the midst of them : and when he had taken him into his arms, 
he said unto them, Whosoever shall receive one of such childrén in 
my name, receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth 
not me, but him that sent me. 

And John answered him, saying, Master we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us: and we forbad him, 
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because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not : for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can hghtly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is on our part. For 
whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because 
ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward. And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, that be- 
lieve in me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And if thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched: where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 
And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter 
halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: 
it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire: where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is 
good ; but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season 
it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another. 

* And they brought young children to him, that he should touch 
them : and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God asa little child, he shall not enter 
therein. And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one run- 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, thatis God. Thou 
knowest the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour thy 
father and mother. And he answered and said unto him, Master, all 
these have I observed from my youth. Then Jesus beholding him, 
loved him and said unto him, One thing thou lackest: go thy way, 
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sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, take up the cross, and follow me. 
And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved : for he had 
great possessions. And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto 
his disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But, Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, Children how hard 
is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, then fora 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they were astonish- 
ed out of measure, saying among themselves, Who then can be 
saved? And Jesus looking upon them saith, With men it is impossi- 
ble, but not with God: for with God all things are possible. Then 
Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed 
thee. And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, children and lands, with persecu- 
tions: and in the world to come eternal life. But many that are 
first shall be last ; and the last first. 

* And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, 
saying, Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall desire. And he said unto them, What would ye that I 
should do for you? They said unto him, Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left hand, in thy 
glory. But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask: can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with? And they said unto him, We can. And 
Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink 
of: and with the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye be 
batpized: but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand is not 
mine to give ; but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared. 
And when the ten heard it they began to be much displeased with 
James and John. But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them 
Ye know that they which are accounted to 
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great among you, shall be your minister, and whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 

* Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them. And 
when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any: that 
your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 
But if ye do not forgive neither will your Father which is in Heaven 
forgive your trespasses. 

J And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. And when they were come, 
they say unto him, Master, we know that thou art true, and carest 
for no man; for thou regardest not the person of men, but teachest 
the way of God in truth: Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or not? 
shall we give, or shall we not give? But he, knowing their hypo- 
crisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that 
may I see it. And they brought it. And he saith unto them, Whose 
4s this image and superscription ? And they said unto him, Cesar’s. 
And Jesus answering said unto them, Render to Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s and to God the things that are God’s. And they 
marvelled at him. Then came unto him the Sadducees, which say 
there is no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying, Master, Moses 
wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die, and leave his wife behind him, 
and leave no children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother. Now there were seven brethren: and the 
first took a wife and, dying left no seed. And the second took 
her, and died ; neither left he any seed: and the third likewise. 
And the seven had her, and left no seed: last of all the woman 
died also. In the resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, 
whose wife shall she be of them? for the seven had her to wife. 
And Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye not therefore err, 
because ye know not the scriptures, neither the power of God? 
For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage ; but are as the angels which are in heaven. 
And as touching the dead, that they rise : have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac. and the God of Jacob? He is not 
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the God of the dead, but the God of the living: ye therefore do greatly 
err, And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning 
together, and perceiving that he had answered them well, asked him, 
Which is the first commandment of all? And Jesus answered him, 
The first of all the commandments ts, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our 
God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength: this is the first commandment. And the second #s like, 
namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these. And the scribe said unto 
him, Well, Master, thou hast said the truth: for there is one God; 
and there is none other but he; and to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God. And no man after that durst ask him any question. 

* And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast money into the treasury : and many that were rich cast in 
much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That this poor 
widow hath cast more in, than all they which have cast into the 
treasury; for all they did cast in of their abundance, but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 

fT And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and, 
as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and 
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wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. 
And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? And he said unto them, 
Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself : what- 
soever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 
And he said, Verily Isaw unto you, No prophet is accepted in his 
own country. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years and six 
months, when great famine was throughout all the land; but unto 
none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
a woman that was awidcw. And many lepers were in Israel in the 
time of Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, saving 
Naaman the Syrian. 

* But their scribes and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying, Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and sinners? And 
Jesus answering said unto them, They that are whole need nota 
physician ; but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. And he spake also a parable unto them ; 
No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old; if otherwise, 
then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out 
of the new agreeth not with the old. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles; else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be 
spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into 
new bottles ; and both are preserved. No man also having drunk old 
wine straightway desireth new : for he saith, The old is better. 

+ And it came to pass, on the second sabbath after the first, that 
he went through the corn fields; and his disciples plucked the ears 
of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in their hands. And certain of the 
Pharisees said unto them, Why do ye that which is not lawful to do 
on the sabbath days? And Jesus answering them said, Have ye 
not read so much as this, what David did, when himself was an 
hungred, and they which were with him ; how he went into the house 
of God, and did take and eat the shew-bread, and gave also to them 
that were with him ; which it is not lawful to eat, but for the priests 
alone? And he said unto them, That the Son of man is Lord also 
of the sabbath. 

And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into 
the synagogue and taught: and there was a man whose right hand 
was withered. And the scribes and Pharisees watched him, whether 
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he would heal on the sabbath day ; that they might find an accusation 
against him. But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man 
which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the midst. 
And he arose and stood forth. Then said Jesus unto them, I will 
ask one thing; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do 
evil? to save life, or to destroy 2 ? 

= And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed 
be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that 
hunger now : for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: 
for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their company, and shall reproach 
you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy: for behold your reward is 
great in heaven: for in the like manner did their fathers unto the 
prophets. But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received 
your consolation. Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and 
weep. Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you! for 80 
did their fathers to the false prophets. ButI say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you; bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you. 
And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other ; 
and him that taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Give to every man that asketh of thee ; and of him that taketh away 
thy goods ask them not again. And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye love them which love 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love those that love them. 
And if ye do good to them which do good to you, what thank have 
ye ? for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye your enemies, and 
do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest : for he is kind 
unto he unthankful and éo the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged . 
condemn not, and ye shall not.be condemned : forgive, and ye siistl 
be forgiven: give, and it shall be given unto you: good measure 
pressed down and shaken together, and running over, shall men ge 
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into your bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal, 
it shall be measured to you again. And he spake a parable unto 
them, Can the blind lead the blind ? shall they not both fall into the 
ditch ? The disciple is not above his master: but every one that is 
perfect shall be as his master. And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? Either how canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that isin thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite! 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. Fora good 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. For every tree is known by its own fruit: 
for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man of the evil trea~ 
sure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil : for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speaketh. And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ? Whosoever cometh to me, and 
heareth my saying, and doeth them, I will shew you to whom he is 
like: he is like a man which built an house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foundation on a rock; and when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it; for it was 
founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a 
man that without a foundation built an house upon the earth; against 
which the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; and 
the ruin of that house was great. 

* And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with 
him. And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to 
meat. And behold, a@ woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind 
him weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he 
were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman 
this is that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner. And Jesus answering 
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said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he 
saith, Master, say on. There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty ; and 
when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell 
me therefore, which of them will love him most? Simon answered 
and said, I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most. And he said 
unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. And he turned to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman?I entered into thine 
house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss: but this woman, since the time I came in, hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I 
say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved 
much : but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And 
he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth 
sins also? And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. 

* And when much people were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he spake by a parable: A sower went out 
to sow his seed : and as he sowed, some fell by the way side; and it 
was trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some 
fel] upon a rock ; and all soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, 
because it lacked moisture. Andsome fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprang up with it and chocked it. And other fell on good 
ground, and sprang up, and hare fruit an hundredfold. And when 
he had said these things, he cried, he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. And his disciples asked him, saying, What might this parable 
be ? And he said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God: 'but to others in parables ; that seeing they might 
not see, and hearing they might not understand. Now the parable 
is this: The seed is the word of God. Those by the way side are 
they that hear ; then cometh the devil and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. They on the 
rock are they, which, when they hear, receive the word with joy; and 
these have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. And that which fell among thorns are they, which 
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when they have heard, go forth, and are chocked with cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
But that on the good ground are they, which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit, with 
patience. No man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel, or putteth it under a bed; but setteth if on a candlestick, 
that they which enter in may see the light. For nothing is secret, 
that shall not be made manifest ; neither any thing hid, that shall not 
be known and come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear: for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given aud whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 

Then came to him his mother and his brethren, and could not 
come at him for the press. And it was told him by certain, which 
said, Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see 
thee. And he answered and said unto them, My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the word of God, and do it. 

* Then there arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest. And Jesus, perceiving the thought of their heart, took 
a child, and set him by him, and said unto them, Whosoever shall 
receive this child, in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth him that sent me: for he that is least among 
you all, the same shall be great. And John answered and said, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name; and we forbad 
him, because he followeth not with us. And Jesus said unto him, 
Forbid him not : for he that is not against us is for us. 

And it came to pass, when the time was come that he should be 
received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent 
messengers before his face: and they went, and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they did not 
receive him, because his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem, 
And when his disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did? but he turned and rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village. 

And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man 
said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
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Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nesta; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. And he said 
unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father. Jesus said unto him let the dead bury their 
dead : but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And another also 
said, Lord, I will follow thee ; but let me first go bid them farewell 
which are at home at my house. And Jesus said unto him, No man 
having put his hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. 

* After these things the Lord appointed other seventy also, and 
sent them two and two before his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come. Therefore said he unto them, The 
harvest truly 2s great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. Go your ways : behold, Isend you forth as lambs among 
wolves. Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: and salute no 
man by the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house. And if the Son of peace be there, your peace 
rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to you again. And in the same 
house remain, eating and drinking such things as they give: for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. And 
into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things 
as are set before you: and heal the sick that are therein, and say 
unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you, But into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out 
into the streets of the same, and say, Even the very dust of your 
city, which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: notwithstand- 
ing, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you. But I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable in that day 
for Sodom, than for that city. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more to- 
lerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou 
Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shall be thrust down to 
hell. He that heareth you heareth me; and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me. 
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* And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, say-. 
ing, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? He said unto 
him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? And he 
answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. But he, willing to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour? And 
Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain priest that way: and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. And likewise a Levite, when 
he was at the place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 
he was : and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, and went 
to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again I will repay thee. 
Which now of these three thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the theives? And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. 
Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou lhkewise. 

+ Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered intoa 
certain village : and a certain woman named Martha, received him 
into her house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat 
at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered 
about much serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her therefore 
that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things: but one 
thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. 

* And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us 
to pray, as John also taught his disciples. And he said unto them, 
When ye pray, say, Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
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name: Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in 
earth. Give us day by day our daily bread : and forgive us our sins : 
for we also forgive every one that is indebted to us: and lead us not 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. And he said unto them, 
Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and say unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend of mine 
in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him ? 
And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: the door 
is now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot rise and 
give thee. Isay unto you, Though he will not rise and give him 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he .will rise 
and give him as many as he needeth. And I say unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Ifa 
son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he fora fish give him a serpent ? or 
if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ? 

* And it came to pass, as he spake these things, a certain woman 
of the company lifted up her voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he 
said, Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it. 

} No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, neither under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which 
come in may see thelight. The light of the body is the eye: there- 
fore when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light ; 
but when thine eye is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. Take 
heed therefore that the light which is in thee be not darkness. If 
thy whole body therefore be full of light, having no part dark, the 
whole shall be full of light, as when the bright shining of a candle 
doth give thee light. 

And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine with 
him : and he went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee 
saw it, he marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner. 
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And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter; but your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness. Ye fools, did not he that made that which 
is without, make that which is within also? But rather give alms of 
such things as ye have; and, behold, all things are clean unto you. 
Bat woe unto you, Pharisees for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner 
of herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of God : these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Woe unto you, 
Pharisees! for ye love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them. Then answered one of the 
lawyers, and said unto him, Master thus saying, thou reproachest us 
also. And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! For ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not 
the burdens with one of your fingers. Woe unto you! for ye build 
the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly 
ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers : for they 
indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres. Therefore also 
said the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and apostles, and 
some of them they shall slay and persecute : that the blood of all the 
prophets, which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be 
required of this generation ; from the blood of Abel unto the blood 
of Zacharias, which perished between the altar and the temple: verily 
I say unto you, it shall be required of this generation. Woe unto 
you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye 
hindered. 

*In the meantime when there were gathered together an 
innumerable multitude of people, insomuch that they trode one upon 
another, be began to say unto his disciples first of all, Beware ye 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For there is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; neither hid, that shall 
not be known. Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness 
shall be heard in the light; and that which ye have spoken in the 
ear in closets, shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops. And I say 
unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body and 
after that have no more that they cando. But I will forewarn you 
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whom ye shall fear: fear him, which after he hath killed hath power 
to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him. Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings? and not one of them is forgotten 
before God : but even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not therefore: ye are of more value than many sparrows, 
Also I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shalt the Son of man also confess before the angels of God: but he 
that denieth me before men shall be denied before the angels of God. 
And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him: but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Ghost it shall not be forgiven. And when they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought how. 
or what thing ye shall answer or what ye shall say : for the Holy Ghost 
shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say. And one of 
the company said unto him, Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto him, Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you? And he said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. And he spake 
a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying, What shall I 
do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, 
This will Ido: I will pull down my barns, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods, And I will say to 
my soul, Soul thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou 
fool! this night thy soul shall be required of thee : then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided? So 2s he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. And he said unto 
his disciples, Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat ; neither for the body, what ye shall put on. The. 
life is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment. Consi- 
der the ravens: for they neither sow nor reap; which neither have 
storehouse nor barn; and God feedeth them. How much more are 
ye better than the fowls? And which ot you with taking thought 
can add to his stature one cubit? If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the rest? Consider 
the lilies, how they grow: they toil not, they spin not; and yet I say 
unto you, That Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
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these. If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe 
you, O ye of little faith ? And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. For all these things 
do the nations of the world seek after: and your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things. But rather seek ye the kingdom 
of God; and all these things shall be added unto you. Fear not, 
little flock; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where 
no thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. Let your loins be girded 
about, and your lights burning; and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for their lord, when he will return from the wedding ; that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto him immediate- 
ly. Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching: verily I say unto you, That he shall gird 
himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth 
and serve them. And if he shall come in the second watch, or come 
in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants. And 
this know, that, if the good man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come he would have watched, and not have suffered 
his house to be broken through. Be ye therefore ready also: for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not. Then Peter said 
unto him, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even to all ? 
And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his lord shall make ruler over his household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season ? Blessed is that servant, whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so doing. Ofa truth I say unto you, 
that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But and if that 
servant say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and shall 
begin to beat the men-servants and maidens. and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken ; the lord of that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut 
him in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the unbelievers, 
And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes, 
But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, sha]J 
be beaten with few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
34 
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him shall be much required: and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more. I am come to send fire on the 
earth; and what will I, if it be already kindled? But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished! Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth? 
T tell you, Nay; but rather division : for from henceforth there shall 
be five in one house divided, three against two, and two against three. 
The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against the 
father; the mother against the daughter, and the daughter against 
the mother ; the mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And he said also to the 
people, When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower: and so it is. And when ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say, There will be heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye 
hypocrites! ye can discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; but 
how is it that ye do not discern this time? Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right? When thou goest with thine 
adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence 
that thou mayest be delivered from him; lest he hale thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the officer cast 
thee into prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till thou 
hast paid the very last mite. 

* There were present at that season some that told him of the 
Galilezans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And 
Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these Calileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered such 
things? I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem? I tell you Nay: but, except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish. He spake also this parable: A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and sought fruit 
thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his 
vineyard, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig tree, and find none: cut it down: why cumbereth it the ground ? 
And he answering said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it, and dung it: and if it bear fruit, well : and if 
not, then after that thou shalt cut it down. 
Luke, chap. xii, 1, 
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* And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, 
because that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto 
the people, There are six days in which men ought to work: 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day. T e Lord then answered him, and said, Thou hypocrite! 
doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall and lead him away to watering? And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the 
sabbath day ? And when he had said these things, all his adversaries 
were ashamed : and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him. 

Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? and where- 
unto shall I resemble it ? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took, and cast into his garden ? and it grew, and waxed a great 
tree ; and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it. And again 
he said, Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God ? It is like leaven, 
which a woman took and hid, in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I 
say unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once 
the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and 
ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and say unto you, I know 
you not whence ye are: then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten 
and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. But he 
shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence ye are: depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out. 
And they shall come from the east and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 
And, behold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first 
which shall be last. 

The same day there came certain of the Pharisees saying unto 
him, Get thee out, and depart hence: for Herod will kill thee. 

And he said unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out 
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devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall 
be perfected. Nevertheless I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and 
the day following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem, O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate : 
and verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time come 
when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 

#And it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day that they watched him. 
And, Behold, there was a certain man before him which had the dropsy 
And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath day ? And they held their peace. And 
he took him, and healed him, and let him go ; and answered them, 
saying, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and 
will not straightway pull him out on the sabbath day ? And they 
could not answer him again to these things. And he put forth a 
parable to those which were bidden, when he marked how they chosé 
out the chief rooms ; saying unto them, When thou art bidden of any 
man to wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; lest a more honour- 
able man than thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give this man place ; and thou begin with 
shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and 
sit down in the lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with thee. For 
whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Then said he also to him that bade him, 
When thou makest a dinner ora supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours ; lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But when 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 
and thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense thee: for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. And 
when one of them that sat at meat with him heard these things, he 
gaid unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
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God. Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, 
and bade many : and sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come; for all things are now ready. And they all with 
one consent began to make excuse. The first said unto him, I have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see it: I pray 
thee have me excused. And another said, I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me excused. And 
another said, I have married a wife and therefore I cannot come, 
So that servant came, and shewed his lord these things. Then the 
master of the house being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said, 
Lord it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 
And the lord, said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 
For I say unto you, That none of those men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 

And there went great multitudes with him: and he turned, and 
said unto them, If any man come to me and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple, And whosoever doth 
not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For 
which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish zt ? Lest haply, 
after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish. Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. So like- 
wise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple. Salt zs good: but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned? It is neither fit for the land, 
nor yet for the dunghill ; but men cast it out. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

*Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This man 
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receiveth sinners and eateth with them. And he spake this pars- 
ble unto them, saying, What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it? And when he hath found zt, he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together, 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; 
for I have found my sheep which was lost. I say unto you, that 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 
Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, 
doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till 
she find it? And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and her neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with me; for I have 
found the piece which I had lost. Likewise, I say unto you, There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. And he said, A certain man had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. And he went and 
joined himself to a citizen of that country: and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 
And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants. 
And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. But the father said to his servants, Bring 
forth the best robe, and put zt on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet: and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; 
and let us eat, and be merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive 
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again; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 
Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of 
the servants, and asked what these things meant. And he said unto 
him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, 
because he hath received him safe and sound. And he was angry, 
and would not go in: therefore came his father out, and intreated him. 
And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment : 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that [ might make merry with 
my friends: but as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted 
calf. And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and was 
lost, and is found. 

* And he said also unto his disciples, There was a certain rich 
man, which had a steward ; and the same was accused unto him that he 
had wasted his goods. And he called him and said unto him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee? give an account of thy stewardship; for 
thou mayest be no longer steward. Then the steward said within 
himself, What shall I do? for my lord taketh away from me the 
stewardship: I cannot dig; to beg [am ashamed. I am resolved what 
to do, that when I am put out of the stewardship, they may receive 
me into their houses. So he called every one of his lord’s debtors 
unto him, and said unto the first, How much owest thou unto my lord ? 
And he said, An hundred measures of oil. And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write fifty. Then said 
he to another, And how much owest thou? And he said, An hundred 
measures of wheat. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and write 
fourscore. And the lord commended the unjust steward, because 
he had done wisely: for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. And I said unto you, 
Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations. He 
that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much: and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much. If therefore ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
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to your trust the true riches ? And if ye have not been faithful im 
that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your 
own? No servant can serve two masters: for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Yecannot serve God and mammon. And the Pharisees 
also, who were covetous, heard all these things and they derided 
him. And he said unto them, Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men; but God knoweth your hearts : for that which is highly 
esteemed among men, is abomination in the sight of God. The law 
and the prophets were until John: since that time the kingdom of 
God is preached, and every man presseth into it. And it is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. 
Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband, committeth adultery. There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared samptuously every 
day : and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid 
at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table: moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass, that beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom : the rich man also died, 
and was buried ; and in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried 
and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue ; 
for I am tormented in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
And beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed: 
so that they which would pass from hence to you cannot; neither 
can they pass to us, that would come from thence. Then he said, I 
pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house: for I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torment. Abraham saith unto hia 
They have Moses and the prophets: let them hear them. And he 
said, Nay, father Abraham : but if one went unto them from the dead 
they will repent. And he said unto him, If they hear NOtyMoses aaa 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead. 
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* Then said he unto the disciples, It is impossible but that. 
offences will come: but woe unto him, through whom they come! It 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones. 
Take heed to yourselves: if thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him; and if he repent, forgive him. And ifhe trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him. And the apostles said unto 
the Lord, Increase our faith. And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou. 
plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea: and it should 
obey you. But which of you, having a servant plowing or feeding. 
cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is come from the field, 
Go and sit down to meat? And will not rather say unto him, Make 
ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were com- 
manded him? I trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done- 
all those things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants: we have done that which was our duty to do. 

J And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; saying, There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither regarded man: and there was a widow 
in that city ; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine: 
adversary. And he would not for a while: but afterward he said 
within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because 
this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continued 
coming she weary me. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day 
and night unto him, though he bear long with them ? I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless when the Son of man 
cometh shall he find faith on the earth ? 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others : Two men went 
up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself: God I 
thank thee®that [am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in the week, I give 
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tithes of all that I possess. And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as hés eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other: for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 

And they brought unto him also infants, that he would touch 
them: but when his disciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus 
called them unto him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, shall in no wise enter therein. : 

And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? none 7s good save one, that is, God. Thou knowest 
the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother. 
And he said, All these have I kept from my youth up. Now when 
Jesus heard these things, he said unto him, Yet lackest thou one 
thing: sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow me. And when he 
heard this, he was very sorrowful: for he was very rich. And when 
Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! For it is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they that heard it said, Who then 
can be saved? And he said, The things which are impossible with 
qmen are possible with God. Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, 
and followed thee. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto yon, 
There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive, 
manifold more in his present time, and in the world to come life 

everlasting. 

* He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called his 
ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto them, 
‘Occupy till I come. But his citizens hated him, and sent a message 
after him, saying, We will not have this.man toreign over us. And 
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it came to pass, that when he was returned, having received the 
kingdom, then he commanded these servants to be called unto him, 
to whom he had given the money, that he might know how much 
‘every man had gained by trading. Then came the first, saying, 
Lord thy pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said unto him, 
Well, thou good servant: because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten cities. And the second came, 
saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds. And he said 
likewise to him, Be thou also over five cities. And another came 
saying, Lord behold here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up 
in a napkin: for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man : 
thou takest up that thou layedst not down and reapest that thou didst 
not sow. And he saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did 
not sow : wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, that 
at my coming I might have required mine own with usury? And 
he said unto them that stood by, Take from him the pound, and give 
at to him that hath ten pounds. (And they said unto him, Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. For I say unto you, That unto every one which hath 
shall be given; and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away from him. But those mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me. 
* And the chief priests and the scribes the same hour sought to lay 
hands on him; and they feared the people : for they perceived that 
he had spoken this parable against them. And they watched him, 
and sent forth spies, which should feign themselves just men, that 
they might take hold of his words, that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority of the governor. And they asked him, 
saying, Master we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, neither 
acceptest thou the person of any, but teachest the way of God truly: 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Cesar, orno? But he per- 
ceived their craftiness, and said unto them, Why tempt ye me? 
Shew mea penny. Whose image and superscription hath it? They 
answered and said, Cesar’s. And he said unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Cesar the things which be Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
which be God’s. And they could not take hold of his words before 
a a a ge 
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thé people: and they marvelled at his answer, and held their peace. 
Then came to him certain of the Sadducees, which deny that there is 
any resurrection: and they asked him, saying, Master, Moses wrote 
unto us, If any man’s brother die, having a wife and he die without 
children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. There were therefore seven brethren, and the first took 
a wife, and died without children. And the second took her to wife, 
and he died childless. And the third took her; and in like manner 
the seven also: and they left no children and died. Last of all the 
woman died also. Therefore, in the resurrection whose wife of them 
is she? for seven had her to wife. And Jesus answering said unto 
them, The children of this world marry, and are given in marriage: 
but they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage: neither can they die any more: for they are equal unto the 
angels; and are the children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed at 
the bush when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living: for all live unto him. Then certain of the scribes 
answering said, Master, thou hast well said. 

* And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into 
the treasury. And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all: for all these have of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God: but she of her penury 
hath cast in all the living that she had. 

tT There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews: the same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God : for no man 
can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is old? can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? Jesus 
answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of 
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the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit. Nicodemus 
answered and said unto him, How can these things be? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen; and ye receive not our 
witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if J tell you of heavenly things? And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is in heaven, And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: 
.that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world ; but that the world through him might be saved. 
He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 

* But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

t Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you: for him hath God the Father sealed. 

$+ And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him, a woman 
taken in adultery; and when they had set her in the midst, they 
say unto him, Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such should be 
stoned: but what sayest thou? This they said, tempting him, that 
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they might have to accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and with his 
finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not. So when 
they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said unto them, 
He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone at her. 
And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. And they 
which heard it being convicted by their own conscience, went out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last : and Jesus was left 
alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had lifted 
up himself, and saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
where are those thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee ? She 
said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin 00 more. 

And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this world, that 
they which see not might see ; and that they which see might be made 
blind. And some of the Pharisees which were with him heard these 
words, and said unto him, Are we blind also? Jesus said unto them, 
If ye were blind, ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We see; 
therefore your sin remaineth. 

+1 am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit be taketh away: and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 
Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you- 
Abide in me, and Tin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do 
nothing. If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
is withered; and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done anto you. Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciple. 
As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: continue ye in my 
love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even 
as I have kept my father’s commandments, and abide in his love 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain om 
you, and that your joy might be full. This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 
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my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call 
you not servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you. Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruits should remain: that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you, These things. 
I command you, that ye love one another. 
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AN APPEAL, &c., &e. 


In perusing the twentieth number of ‘The Friend of India,” I 
felt as much surprised as disappointed at some remarks made in that 
magazine by a gentleman under the signature of “ A Christian Mis- 
sionary,” on a late publication entitled, “The Precepts of Jesus ;” 
and also at some observations of a similar nature on the same subject 
by the Editor of that publication. Before however I attempt to in- 
quire into the ground upon which their objections to the work in 
question are founded, I humbly beg to appeal to the public against 
the unchristianlike, as well as uncivil manner in which the Editor 
has adduced his objections to the compilation, by introducing person- 
ality, and applying the term of heathen tothe Compiler. I say un- 
christianlike manner, because the Editor, by making use of the term 
heathen, has, I presume, violated truth, charity, and liberality, which 
are essential to Christianity in every sense of the word. For there 
are only two methods by which the character of the Compiler as a 
heathen, or as a believer in one true and living God, can be satisfac- 
torily inferred. The most reasonable of the two modes is to confine 
such inquiries to the evidence contained in the subject of review, no 
mention of the name of the compiler being made in the publication 
itself. Another mode, which is obviously inapplicable in such dis- 
cussions, is to guess at the real author, and to infer his opinions from 
a knowledge of his education or other circumstances. With respect 
to the first source of evidence, the following expressions of the Com- 
piler’s sentiments are found in the Introduction: “A notion of the 
existence of a supreme, superintending Power, the Author and 
Preserver of the harmonious system, who has organized and who 
regulates such an infinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a 
due estimation of that Law which teaches that man should do to 
others as he would wish to be done by, reconcile us to human nature, 
&c.” ‘This simple code of religion and morality, (meaning the 
Precepts of Jesus,) is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas 
to high and liberal notions of one God, &c.,” “so well fitted to 
regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their 
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yarious duties to God, to themselves, and to society,” and “so con- 
formable to the dictates of human reason, divine revelation, &c.” 
These expressions are calculated, in my humble opinion, to convince 
every mind not biassed by prejudice, that the Compiler believed not 
only in one God, whose nature and essence is beyond human compre- 
hension, but in the truths revealed in the Christian system. I should 
hope neither the Reviewer nor the Editor can be justified in inferring 
the heathenism of the Compiler, from the facts of his extracting and 
publishing the moral doctrines of the New Testament, under the title 
of “A Guideto peace and happiness’—his styling the Precepts of 
Jesus, acode of religion and morality—his believing God to be the 
Author and Preserver of the universe—or his considering those 
sayings as adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race 
in the discharge of all the duties required of them. 

Neither, I trust, can his separating the moral sayings of Christ 
from the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, 
under the impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes 
of free-thinkers and anti-christians with which this part of the world is 
unfortunately filled; nor his opinion that this simple code of morality 
would be more likely to attract the notice and respect of such men, and 
to guide their mind into the paths of peace and happiness, than if 
presented to them in conjunction with other matter against which their 
education has taught them to revolt ; justly subject him, in the opinion 
of the most orthodox Christians, to the epithet applied to him by the 
Editor. If they do, I cannot see how the same condemnation can be 
spared to numerous publications of extracts from the Old and the 
New Testaments, made and sent forth by several Christian authors, 
under various designations and for different purposes. 

With respect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, however 
unjustified the Editor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he 18 
safe in ascribing the collection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy; 
who, although he was born a Brahmun, not only renounced idolatry 
at avery early period of his life, but published at that time a treatise 
in Arabic and Persian against that system ; and no sooner acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of English, than he made his desertion of idol 
worship known to the Christian world by his English publication—a 
renunciation that, Tam sorry to say, brought severe difficulties upon 
him, by exciting the displeasure of his parents, and subjecting him 
to the dislike of his near, as well as distant relations, and to the hatred 
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of nearly all his countrymen for several years. I therefore presume 
that among his declared enemies, who are aware of those facts, no one 
who has the least pretension to truth, would venture to apply the 
designation of heathen to him; but I am sure, that the respect he 
entertains for the very name of Christianity, which the Editor of the 
“Friend of India,” seems to profess will restrain him from retorting 
on that Editor, although there may be differences of opinion between 
them that might be thought sufficient to justify the use towards the 
Editor of a term no less offensive. The Editor perhaps may consider 
himself justified by numerous precedents amongst the several partisans 
of different Christian sects in applying the name of Heathen to one 
who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his principal guide in matters of 
religious and civil duties ; as Roman Catholics bestow the appellation 
of heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants, and Protestants do 
not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics; Trinitarians deny 
the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort by stig- 
matizing the worshippers of the Son of man as Pagans who adore a 
created and dependent Being. Very different conduct is inculcated 
in the Precepts of Jesus to John, when complaining of one who 
performed cures in the name of Jesus, yet refused to follow the 
Apostles :—he gave a rebuke, saying, “‘ He that is not against us is on 
our part.” Mark, ch. ix, ver.40. The Compiler, having obviously in 
view at least one object in common with the Reviewer and Editor, that 
of procuring respect for the Precepts of Christ, might have reasonably 
expected more charity from professed teachers of his doctrines. 

The Compiler of the Precepts of Jesus will, however, I doubt not, 
give preference to the guidance of those Precepts, which justify no 
retaliation even upon enemies, to the hasty suggestions of human 
passions and the example of the Editor of the “ Friend of India.” 

2. The Editor of the “Friend of India,” and the respected 
Reviewer, both not only disapprove absolutely the plan adopted by 
the Compiler in separating the moral doctrines of the Books of the 
New Testament ascribed to the four Evangelists from the mysteries 
and historical matters therein contained, but even blame him as an 
injurer of the cause of truth ; and for such disapprobation they assign 
several reasons :—first, The Reviewer says, the supposition of the 
moral sayings being sufficient for salvation, independent of the 
dogmas, is, (as he notes in page 26,) radically false ; and that it is 
presumption of him (the compiler) to think himself qualified to judge, 
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independently of the Divine Teacher, what sort of instruction is 
advantageous for the happiness of mankind. If indeed the Reviewer 
understands by the word moral what relates to conduct only with 
reference to man, it cannot apply to those Precepts of Jesus, that 
teach the duty of man to God; which however the Reviewer will find 
included in the collection of the Precepts of Jesus by the Compiler: 
but a slight attention to the scope of the Introduction might have 
convinced the Reviewer, that the sense in which the word moral is 
there used, whether rightly or otherwise, is quite general, and applies 
equally to our conduct in religious as in civil matters. Without 
attaching this meaning to the term ‘moral doctrines,’ the whole of 
the concluding sentence must appear absurd, where it is said, ‘“ This 
simple code is well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to 
society.” This assertion is corroborated and supported by a great 
number of passages in the treatise in question, which point out the 
appropriate mode of performing our duty to the Almighty Power. It 
is however too true to be denied, that the Compiler of those moral 
precepts separated them from some of the dogmas and other matters, 
chiefly under the supposition, that they alone were a sufficient guide 
to secure peace and happiness to mankind at large—a position that 
is entirely founded on and supported by the express authorities of 
Jesus of Nazareth—a denial of which would imply a total disavowal 
of Christianity. Some of those authorities, as found amongst these 
precepts, here follow: Matthew, ch. xxii, beginning with verse 37: 
, Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 38: This 
is the first and great commandment. 39: And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 40: ON THESE 
TWO COMMANDMENTS HANG ALL THE LAW AND THE Propuets.” Mark, 
ch. xii, beginning with verse 29: ‘ And Jesus answered him, The 
first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel, The Lord our God 
is one Lord. 30: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. 31: And the second is 
LIKE, namely this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There 
is no other commandment greater than these. 32: And he said unto him, 
Well, Master, thou hast said the truth; for there is one God, and 
there is none other but he. 33: And to love him with all the heart, 
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and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all 
the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 34: And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.” Matthew, ch. vii, verse 12: ‘‘ Therefore all things 
whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; FOR THIS Is THE Law AND THE Propuets.” Ch. vy, 17: “Think 
not that Iam come to destroy the Law or the Prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.” Luke, ch. x, beginning with verse 23: 
“‘And behold, a certain Lawyer stood up and tempted him, saying, 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 26: He said unto 
him, What is written in the Law? How readest thou? 27: He ans- 
wering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour 
as thyself. 28: And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right. 
THis DO and THOU SHALT LIVE.” The Saviour meant of course by the 
words Law and Prophets all the commandments ordained by divine 
authority, and the Religion revealed to the Prophets and observed 
by them, as is evident from Jesus's declaring those commandments to 
afford perfect means of acquiring eternal life, snd directing men to 
follow them accordingly. Had any other doctrine been requisite to 
teach men the road to peace and happiness, Jesus could not have 
pronounced to the Lawyer, ‘This do and tHovU sHALT LIVS.” It was 
the characteristic of the office of Christ to teach men, that forms and 
ceremonies were useless tokens of respect for God, compared with 
the essential prvof of obedience and love towards him evinced by the 
practice of beneficence towards their fellow-creatures. The compiler, 
finding these commandments given as including all the revealed Law, 
and the whole system of religion adopted by the Prophets and 
re-established and fulfilled by Jesus himself, as the means to acquire 
Peace and Happiness, was desirous of giving more full publicity in 
this country to them, and to the subsidiary moral doctrines that are 
introduced by the Saviour in detail. Placing also implicit confidence 
in. the truth of his sacred commandments, to the observance of which 
we are directed by the same teacher, (John, ch. xiv, ver. 15, “If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” Ver. 24, “He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings,”’) the Compiler never hesitated in declaring, 
(page 1,) a “belief in God, and a due regard to that law, ‘Do unto 
others as you would wish to be done by,’ render our existence agreeable 
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to ourselves, and profitable to the rest of mankind.” It may now 
be left to the public to judge, whether or not the charge of arrogance 
and presumption which the Reviewer has imputed to the Compiler, 
under the idea that he preferred his own judgment to that of the 
Saviour, be justly applicable to him. 

3. The respected Reviewer argues in page 26, that there are two 
important points, a knowledge of which is not to be acquired by 
following the moral precepts of Christ, but which are esaential to the 
attainment of true peace of mind; they being entirely founded 
(as he alleges) upon the dogmas and histories, viz. how to obtain, 
Ist, the forgiveness of sins and the favour of God; and 2ndly, 
strength to overcome human passions, and to keep the command- 
ments of God. These precepts separated from the mysterious dogmas 
and historical records appear, on the contrary, to the Compiler to 
contain not only the essence of all that is necessary to instruct mankind 
in their civil duties, but also the best and only means of obtaining the 
forgiveness of our sins, the favour of God, and strength to overcome 
our passions, and to keep his commandments. I therefore extract from 
the same compilation, a few passages of that greatest of all Prophets 
who was sent to call sinners to repentance ; a due attention to which 
will, I hope, satisfy the respected Reviewer on those two points. Luke, 
ch. xiii, ver. 3: “‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.”’ Ch. 
xv, ver. 7,10: “I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine per- 
sons who need no repentance. Isay unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
Matthew, ch. ix, 13: “ I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Ch. xvili, ver. I[: “ For the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost.’’ Luke, ch. v, ver. 32: “I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Which sayings are con-~ 
firmatory of what is taught in Ezekiel, ch. xviii, ver. 30: ‘‘ Repent 
and turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin.” See also the parable of the prodigal son, where 
the mercy of God is illustrated by the example of a father pardoning 
the transgressions of his repenting son. Numerous passages of the 
Old and the New Testament to the same effect, which might fill a 
volume, distinctly promise us that the forgiveness of God and the 
favour of his divine majesty may be obtained by sincere repentance, 
as required of sinners by the Redeemer. 
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As to the second point, that is: How to be enabled to overcome 
our passions, and keep the commandments of God :—we are not left 
unprovided for in that respect, as our gracious Saviour has promised. 
every strength and power as necessary consequences of earnest prayer 
and hearty desire. Matthew, ch. vii, ver. 7, and Luke, ch. xi, ver. 9, 
13: “ Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” “If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto four children, how much more shall your 
Father which isin heaven give good things to them that ask him.” 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 9: “I say unto you, Ask and it shall be given you.” 
After a due attention to these and to numerous passages of the same 
effect, no one who believes in the divine message of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, or even in the truth of his doctrine only can be at all at a loss to 
find adequate means of attaining those two ends, justly considered to 
be most essential by the Reviewer. 

4. The Reviewer imputes to the Compiler, error in exalting the 
value of the moral doctrines above that of the historical facts and 
dogmas contained in the New Testament. This imputation, I humbly 
maintain, can be of no weight or force against the authority of Jesus. 
himself, as quoted in the above texts ; which clearly shew, that there 
is no other means of attaining eternal life except the performance of 
our duties towards God in obeying his commandments. That the 
aim and object of all the commandments of God is to teach us 
our duty towards our fellow-creatures may be gathered from a 
hundred passages of Scripture, of which perhaps the following may 
sufiice. Matthew, ch. xxv, ver. 31-46: ‘“ When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as @ 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
king say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked 
and ye clothed me: IJ was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
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or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
-and came unto thee? And the king shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
‘say unto them also on the left hand, depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting. fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
-elothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
‘shall they also answer him asying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
‘hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.” In this 
description of the day of judgment it is clearly announced, that the 
merciful Father of the universe accepts as manifestation of love 
towards himself, every act of charity and beneficence performed 
towards his creatures: (See text already quoted, Matthew, ch. vii, 
ver. 12.) And apparently to counteract by anticipation the erroneous 
idea that such conduct might be dispensed with, and reliance placed on 
a mere dogmatical knowledge of God, or of the Saviour, the following 
declaration seems to have been uttered. Matthew, ch. vii, ver. 21-26: 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord! Lord! shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven. Many willsay unto me in that day, Lord! Lord! have 
‘we not prophesied in thy name; in thy name have cast out devils ; and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you; depart from me ye that work iniquity. 
Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his house upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built his house upon 
the sand.” Matthew ch. xii, 50; “ Whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother,” Luke, ch. viii, ver. 21; “ My mother and my brethren are 
these which hear the word of God and do it.” Ch. xi, ver. 27, 28: 
“Blessed is the womb (said a certain woman to Jesus) that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked : but he said, Yea, rather 
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blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” John, ch. 
xv, ver. 10:” If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in 
his love.” What then are THosE sayiNos, the obedience to which is 
so absolutely commanded as indispensable and all-sufficient to those 
who desire to inherit eternal life? They are not other than the 
blessed and benign moral doctrines taught in the sermon on the 
mount, (contained in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Matthew,) 
which include therefore every duty of man, and all that is necessary to 
salvation ; and they expressly exclude mere profession or belief, from 
those circumstances which God graciously admits as giving a title 
to eternal happiness. Neither in this, nor in any other part of the 
New Testament can we find a commandment similarly enjoining a 
knowledge of any of the mysteries or historical relations contained in 
those books. It is besides plainly stated, that buta very small 
portion of the works of Jesus have been handed down to us by the 
Evangelists. John says at the conclusion of his gospel, ch. xxi, ver. 
25, “ There are also many other things. which Jesus did, the which 
if they should be written every one, I suppose the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.” On the other hand 
we cannot doubt, that the whole spirit of his doctrines has been 
faithfully and fully recorded. The reason of this appears obvious :— 
miracles must have had a powerful effect on the minds of those who 
witnessed them, and who without some such evidence were disposed 
to question the authority of the teacher of those doctrines. John, ch. 
x, ver. 25: ‘The works that doin my Father’s name, they bear 
witness of me.” Vers. 37,38: “If Ido not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works.” Had his doctrines of themselves made their due impression, 
the aid of miracles would not have been requisite, nor had recourse 
to. In this country, the bare report of such miracles could have 
given no support to the weight of the doctrines ; for as the Compiler 
has stated in his Introduction, miracles infinitely more wonderful 
are related of their gods and saints, on authorities that the Hindoos 
must deem superior to those of the Apostles. 

We are taught by revelation, as well as education, to ascribe to 
the Deity the perfection of those attributes which are esteemed 
excellent amongst mankind. And according to those ideas it must 
surely appear more consistent with the justice of the Sovereign Ruler, 
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that he should admit to mercy those of his subjects who, acknowledg- 
ing his authority, have endeavoured to obey his laws; or shewn 
contrition, when they have fallen short of their duty and love ; than 
that he should select for favour those whose claims rest on having 
acquired particular ideas of his nature and of the origin of his Son, 
and of what afflictions that Son may have suffered in behalf of his 
people. If the Reviewer and Editor will continue to resist both 
authority and common sense, I must be content to take leave of them 
with the following words, (Luke, ch. xvi, ver. 31:) “ And he said unto 
him, If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

5. The Reviewer observes (in page 24) with every mark of dis- 
approbation, that the Compiler has intimated in the Introduction, 
that the dogmatical and historical matters are rather calculated 
to do injury. The Compiler could not certainly overlook the daily 
occurrences and obvious facts which led him to remark (in the 
introduction,) that “ historical and some other passages are liable to 
the doubts and disputes of freethinkers and anti-christians, especially 
miraculous relations which are much less wonderful than the fabri- 
cated tales handed down to the natives of Asia:” and to prove what 
the Compiler stated, I humbly entreat any one to refer to the numer- 
ous volumes written by persons unattached to any of the established 
Churches, against the miracles, the history, and some of the dogmas 
of Christianity. “It has been the different interpretations of the dog- 
mas that have given rise to such keen disputes amongst the followers 
of Jesus. They have not only destroyed harmony and union between 
one sect of Christians and another, and continue to do so ; but in past 
times have even caused continual wars and frequent bloodshed to 
rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between Christians and 
infidels. A slight reference to the histories of Christian countries, 
will, I trust, afford to my readers entire conviction upon this head. 
Besides, the Compiler, residing in the same spot where European 
missionary gentlemen and others for a period of upwards of twenty 
years have been, with a view to promote Christianity, distributing 
in vain amongst the natives numberless copies of the complete Bible, 
written in different languages, could not be altogether ignorant of 
the causes of their disappointment. He, however, never doubted 
their zeal for the promulgation of Christianity, nor the accuracy of 
their statement with regard to immense sums of money being annually 
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expended in preparing vast numbers of copies of the Scriptures; 
but he has seen with regret, that they have completely counteracted 
their own benevolent efforts, by introducing all the dogmas and 
mysteries taught in Christian churches to people by no means pre- 
pared to receive them; and that they have been so incautious and 
inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten the natives of India, as 
to address the instructions to them in the same way as if they were 
reasoning with persons brought up in a Christian country, with those 
dogmatical notions imbibed from their infancy. The consequence 
has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by the 
perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive gratuitously, 
exchange them very often for blank paper ; and generally use several 
of the dogmatical terms in their native language as a mark of slight in 
an irreverent manner, the mention of which is repugnant to my feelings. “ 
Sabat, an eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our 
divines supposed that they had converted to Christianity, and whom 
they of course instructed in all the dogmas and doctrines, wrote a few 
years ago a treatise in Arabic against those very dogmas, and printed 
himself and published several hundred copies of this work; and 
another Musalman, of the name of Ena’et Ahmud, a man of respeet- 
able family, who is still alive, speedily returned to Muhammadanism 
from Christianity, pleading that he had not been able to reconcile to 
his understanding certain dogmas which were imparted to him. It 
has been owing to their beginning with the introduction of mysterious 
dogmas, and of relations that at first sight appear incredible, that 
notwithstanding every exertion on the part of our divines, I am not 
aware that we can find a single respectable Musalman or Hindoo, 
who was not in want of the common comforts of life, once glorified 
with the truth of Christianity, constantly adhering to it. Of the 
few hundred natives who have been nominally converted to Chris- 
tianity, and who have been generally of the most ignorant class, 
there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been allured 
to change their faith by other attractions than by a conviction of the 
‘trath and reasonableness of those dogmas; as we find nearly all of 
them are employed or fed by their spiritual teachers, and in case of 
neglect are apt to manifest a rebellious spirit ;—a circumstance which 
is well-known to the Compiler from several local facts, as well as 
from the following occurrence. About three years ago, the Compiler, 
on his visit to an English gentleman, who is still residing in the 
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vicinity of Calcutta, saw a great number of Christian converts with s 
petition, which they intended to present to the highest Ecclesiastical 
authority, stating that their teachers, through false promises of 
advancement, had induced them to give up their ancient religion. 
The Compiler felt indignant at their presumption, and suggested to 
the gentleman as a friend, the propriety of not countenancing a set of 
men, who, from their own declaration, seemed so unprincipled. 
The missionaries themselves are as well aware as the Compiler, that 
those very dogmas are the points which the people always select as 
the most proper for attack, both in their oral and written controversies 
with Christian teachers; all of which, if required, the Compiler is 
prepared to prove by the most unquestionable testimony. 

Under these circumstances the Compiler published such sayings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, conveying conviction with 
them, and best calculated to lead mankind to universal love and 
harmony ; not dwelling upon those matters, an observance of which 
is not absolutely ordained, and the interpretations of which, instead 
of introducing peace and happiness, have generally given rise to 
disputes and controversies. The Compiler has had no Jocal influence 
nor power to promote any one’s interest, nor has he situations to give 
away, nor yet has he friends and colleagues to recommend others to 
their patronage. Humble as he is, he has therefore adopted those mea- 
sures which he thought most judicious to spread the truth in an accept- 
able manner ; but 1am sorry to observe, that he has unfortunately and 
anexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he considered 
the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject. From what 
has already been advanced, the Reviewer may perceive the reason 
why the passages extracted by the Compiler from the Gospel of St. 
Jobn should be comparatively few. It is from this source, that the 
most difficult to be comprehended of the dogmas of the Christian 
religion have been principally drawn; and on the foundation of 
passages of that writer, the interpretation of which is still a matter of 
keen discussion amongst the most learned and most pious scholars 
in Christendom, is erected the mysterious doctrine of three Gods in one 
Godhead, the origin of Muhammadanism, and the stumbling-block to 
the conversion of the more enlightened amongst the Hindoos. 

To impress more strongly on the minds of those for whom this 
compilation was intended, the doctrines taught by Jesus, the Com- 
piler thought the varied repetition of them by different but con- 
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curring reporters highly advantageous, as showing clearly that those- 
doctrines were neither misrepresented nor misconceived by any of 
those Evangelists. 

6. Nor is the conduct of the Compiler in selecting certain 
passages of the Scriptures for certain purposes singular; for we see 
very often extracts from the Bible, published by the learned men of 
every sect of Christians, with a view to the maintenance of particular 
doctrines. Christian churches have selected passages from the Bible, . 
which they conceive particularly excellent, and well adapted for the 
constant perusal and study of the people of their respective churches ; 
and besides, it is the continual practice of every Christian teacher to 
choose from the whole Scriptures such texts as he deems most im-- 
portant, for the purposes of illustrating them, and impressing them 
on the minds of his hearers. Nor will those teachers, if questioned 
as to their object in such selection, hesitate to assign as their motive 
the very reason adopted by the Compiler as his—the superior im-- 
portance of the parts so selected. Whether or not he has erred in 
his judgment on that point, must be determined by those who will 
candidly peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on the 
subject, always bearing in mind the lesson practically taught by the 
Saviour himself, of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and 
capacity of his hearers. John, ch. xvi, ver. 12: ‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

Hindustan is a country, of which nearly three-fifths of the in-- 
habitants are Hindoos, and two-fifths Musalmans. Although the 
professors of neither of these religions are possessed of such accom- - 
plishments as are enjoyed by Europeans in general, yet the latter 
portion are well-known to be firmly devoted to a belief in one God, 
which has been instilled into their minds from their infancy. The- 
former (I mean the Hindoos) are, with a few exceptions, immersed 
in gross idolatry, and in belief of the most extravagant description 
respecting futurity, antiquity, and the miracles of their deities and 
saints, as handed down to them and recorded in their ancient books. 
Weighing these circumstances, and anxious, from his long experience 
of religious controversy with natives, to avoid further disputation 
with them, the Compiler selected those Precepts of Jesus, the obe- - 
dience to which he believed most peculiarly required of a Christian, 
and such as could by no means tend, in doctrine, to excite the reli- 
gious horror of Muhammadans, or the scoffs of Hindoos. What 
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benefit or peace of mind can we bestow upon a Musalman, who 
is an entire stranger to the Christian world, by communicating to 
him without preparatory imstruction all the peculiar dogmas of 
Christianity ; such as those contained in verse Ist, chap. Ist of St. 
John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God” ? Would they not find themselves 
at a loss to reconcile this dogma to their unprepared understandings, 
viz. A is B and A is also with B? Although the interpretations 
given us of such texts by truly learned and candid divines be ever 
so satisfactory, yet to those that are strangers to these explanations 
they cannot be intelligible; nor can it be expected from the order 
of things, that each can happily find at hand an able interpreter 
to whom he can have recourse for an explanation, whenever he may 
be involved in difficulties or doubts. But as a great number of 
missionary gentlemen may perhaps view the matter in a different 
light, and join the Editor of the Friend of India, in accusing the 
Compiler as an injurer of the cause of truth, I doubt not that with a 
view to avoid every possibility of such imputation, and to prevent 
others from attributing their ill success to his interference with their 
duties, he would gladly abstain from publishing again on the same 
subject, if he could see in past experience anything to justify hopes 
of their success. From what I have already stated, I hope no one will 
infer that I feel ill-disposed towards the missionary establishments in 
this country. This is far from being the case. I pray for their 
augmentation, and that their members may remain in the happy 
enjoyment of life in a climate so generally inimical to European 
constitutions: for in proportion to the increase of their number, sobriety, 
moderation, temperance, and good behaviour have been diffused 
among their neighbours as the necessary consequences of their 
company, conversation, and good example. 

7. The Reviewer charges the compiler with inconsistency, (p. 27,) 
because he has termed the Precepts collected by him, a code of Religion 
and Morality, while, as the Reviewer supposes, they form only a code 
of morality and not of religion. It is already explained in paragraph 
2nd, that the Compiler has introduced those Precepts of Jesus under 
the denomination of the moral sayings of the New Testament, taking 
the word moral in its wide sense, as including our conduct to God, 
to each other, and to ourselves ; and to avoid the least possibility of 
‘misonderstanding the term, he has carefully particularized the 
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sense in which he accepted that word by the latter sentence, ‘ This 
simple code of Religion and Morality, (meaning by the former, those 
precepts which treat of our duty to God, and by the latter, such as 
relate to our duties to mankind, and to ourselves,) is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one 
God, &c.,” “and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to 
themselves, and to society, &c.”” In conformity to the design thus 
expressed, he has collected all the sayings that have a tendency to 
those ends. The Compiler, however, observes with regret, that 
neither this language nor this fact, has afforded to the Reviewer 
satisfactory evidence of his intention nor sufficed to save him from the 
unexpected imputation of inconsistency. 

The Reviewer again (page 29) charges the Compiler with inconsis- 
tency, in having introduced some doctrinal passages into his 
compilation. In reply to which I again entreat the attention of the 
respected Reviewer to that passage in the Introduction, in which the 
Compiler states the motives that have led him to exclude certain 
parts of the gospels from his publication. He there states, that it is 
on account of these passages being such as were the ordinary founda- 
tion of the arguments of the opponents of Christianity, or the sources 
of the interminable controversies that have led to heart-burnings and 
even bloodshed amongst Christians, that they were not included in his 
selection ; and they were omitted the more readily, as he considered 
them not essential to religion. But such dogmas, or doctrinal and other 
passages as are not exposed to those objections, and are not unfamiliar to 
the minds of those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, are 
generally included in conformity with the avowed plan of the work— 
particularly such as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to 
the beneficient Author of the universe, and to him whom he graciously 
sent to deliver those Precepts of Religion and Morality, whose tendency 
is to promote universal peace and harmony. 

8. In objecting to the assertion made by the Compiler in the 
Introduction as to a belief in the existence of God prevailing generally, 
the respected Reviewer advances three arguments:—Ist; That 
millions of people believe in a plurality of Gods. 2ndly, That the 
majority of those enlightened persons who deny the truth of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelation are atheists. 3rdly, That the very system 
of the Vedanta, which denies to God his moral attributes, is a refined 
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and disguised atheism. I certainly admit that a great number of 
men and even men of profound learning and extensive abilities, are, 
owing to their early education, literally sunk in polytheism, an absurd. 
and irrational system of religion. But the admission of a plurality of 
Gods does not amount to the denial of Godhead. A man, for instance, 
cannot be accused of having no notion of mankind, because he is 
proved to believe in the existence of a plurality of individuals. The 
Reviewer ought therefore to have confined himself to the remark, the 
truth of which will be readily admitted, that there are millions of 
people ignorant of the unity of God, the only doctrine consistent with 
reason and revelation. The astonishing eagerness of the learned 
amongst those, whose practice and language are polytheistical, to 
prefer their claim to be considered as Monotheists, is a strong evidence 
of the consistency of the system of Monotheism with reason. Debased 
and despicable as is the belief of the Hindoos in three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, they pretend to reconcile this persuasion with 
the doctrine of the unity of God ; alleging that the three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, whom they enumerate, are subordinate agents, 
assuming various offices in preserving the harmony of the universe 
under one Godhead, as innumerable rays issue from one sun. I am 
at a loss to trace the origin of his second argument, imputing atheism 
to the majority of those who deny the divinity of the Jewish and 
Christian Revelation. For notwithstanding my acquaintance with 
several Europeans and Asiatics whodoubt the possibility of Revela- 
tion, I have never met with one, to the best of my recollection, 
maintaining atheism, however widely they might differ from the 
Reviewer and the Compiler in a great many points of belief 
relating to the Deity. The Reviewer perhaps may have met with 
some unhappy freethinkers, who have professed doubts respect- 
ing the existence of a supreme superintending Power—a circum- 
stance which has probably induced him to form this opinion; 
but such rare instances can have no force to set aside the credit 
of what the Compiler affirms, that a belief in God prevails generally. 
Neither can I conscienciously coincide with the respected Reviewer 
in his.imputing atheism to the Vedanta system, under the sup- 
position of its denying moral attributes to God; nor can I help 
lamenting that religious prejudice should influence the Reviewer so 
much, as to make him apply the term of atheist towards a sect or to 
individuals who look up to the God of nature through his wonderful 
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works alone ; for the Vedanta, in common with the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, from the impossibility of forming more exalted 
conceptions, constantly ascribes to God the perfection of those moral 
attributes which are considered among the human species excellent 
and sublime. To prove this I quote one passage from each of the 
four Upanishads of the Vedanta, which have already been translated 
into English. Mundaka, Chap. 1, section 1: “By him who knows 
all things collectively and distinctly, whose knowledge and will are 
the only means of his actions, Brahma, name, and form, and all that 
vegetates, are produced.” Katha, chap. 5: “ God is eternal, among 
all the perishable universe ; and is the source of sensation among all 
animate existences ; and he alone assigns to so many objects their 
respective purposes.’ Kenopanishad: “In a battle between the 
celestial gods and the demons, God enabled the former to defeat the 
latter.” And Ishopanishad: ‘‘He overspreads all creatures, is 
merely spirit without the form either of a minute body or of an 
extended one, which is liable to impression or organization. He is 
pure, perfect, omniscient, the Ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and 
the self-existent. He has from eternity been assigning to all crea- 
tures their respective purposes.” For further evidence, if required, 
I beg to refer the Reviewer to the rest of the original Vedanta works 
that may be found in the College Library and in the missionary 
stores of books. It is, however, very true, that the Vedanta declares 
very often its total ignorance of the real nature and attributes of 
God. Kenopanishad, ver. 3: “ Hence no vision can approach him, 
no language can describe him, no intellectual power can compass 
or determine him: we know nothing how the Supreme Being should 
be explained,” &c. It also represents God sometimes in a manner 
familiar to the understanding of the vulgar. Mundaka, ch. vii. 
sect. 1: “‘ Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes; 
space is his ears,” &c. But such declarations are not peculiar to 
the Vedanta doctrines, as these are found frequently in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Job xxxvi. 26: ‘‘ Behold God is great, and we know him 
not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23: ‘ Touching the Almighty we cannot find him 
out: his greatness is unsearchable.” The Scriptures also represent 
God in the same familiar and figurative manner as is found in the 
Vedanta. God is affirmed to have made man in his own image, after 
his own likeness. The angels always behold God’s face in heaven. 
In the Old Testament, as well as in the New, God is represented 
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as repenting of his works, as being moved with anger, vexation, 
grief, joy, love and hate: as moving from place to place; having 
arms with hands and fingers ; a head, with face, mouth, tongue, eyes, 
nose, ears ; a heart, bowels, back, thighs, legs ; as seeing, being seen, 
speaking, and hearing, slumbering, waking, &c. No one capable of 
sound reasoning can for a moment imagine that these or any other 
descriptions of God are intended to convey literal notions of the 
unsearchable, incomprehensible Being. 

May God render religion destructive of differences and dislike 
between man and man, and conducive to the peace and Union of 
mankind.— Amen. 
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THe contents of the following Treatise are included under these 
two propositions :—Ilst, That the Precepts of Jesus, which teach that 
love to God is manifested in beneficence towards our fellow-creatures, 
are a sufficient Guide to Peace and Happiness; and 2ndly, That 
that omnipresent God, who is the only proper object of religious 
veneration, is one and undivided in person. 

Though these doctrines, as I conceive them to be alike founded 
on reason and revelation, appear to me to be almost as obvious truths 
as any abstract axiom, yet they are opposed in fact by a very large 
body of writers and teachers. I must therefore leave them to be 
decided upon by those who will be pleased to bestow their candid and 
liberal attention on the arguments I have used in the succeeding 
pages ;—and on their impartial judgment I confidently rely. 


SECOND APPEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


General Defence of the Precepts in Question. 


THE observations contained in No. I of the Quarterly Series of 
“‘The Friend of India,” on the Introduction to “The Precepts of 
Jesus” as well as on their defence, termed “ An Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public,” are bappily expressed in so mild and Christianlike a 
style, that they have not only afforded me ample consolation for the 
‘disappointment and vexation I felt from the personality conveyed in 
the preceding Magazines, (Nos. 20 and 23,) but have also encouraged 
me to pursue my researches after the fundamental principles of 
‘Christianity in a manner agreeable to my feelings, and with such 
respect as I should always wish to manifest for the situation and 
character of so worthy a person as the Editor of the Friend of India. 

The Reverend Editor labours in his Review to establish two 
points—the truth and excellency of the miraculous relations and of 
the dogmas found in the scriptural writings ; and, 2ndly, the insufii- 
ciency of the compiled Precepts of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, 
unless accompanied with the important doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and his atonement. 

As the Compiler neither in his Introduction to the Precepts of 
Jesus, nor in his defence of those Precepts, has expressed the least 
doubt as to the truth of any part of the Gospels, the arguments ad- 
duced by the learned Editor to demonstrate the truth and excellence 
of the authority on which they rest, are, I am inclined to think, quite 
‘superfluous, and foreign to the matter in question. 

The only reason assigned by the Compiler, (in the Introduction,) 
for separating the Precepts from the abstruse doctrines and miracu- 
lous relations of the New Testament, are, that the former “ are liable 
to the doubts and disputes of Freethinkers and Anti-christians, and 
the latter are capable at best of carrying little weight with the natives 
of this part of the globe, the fabricated tales handed down to them 
being of a more wonderful nature.” 
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These sentiments respecting the doctrines and miracles, founded 
as they are upon undeniable facts, do not, I presume, convey any 
disavowal or doubt of. their truth. Besides, in applying the term 
‘“‘ fabricated ’’ to the tales received by the credulous Hindoos, the 
Compiler clearly evinced the contemptible light in which he viewed 
these legends ; and in stating that the miracles of the Scriptures were 
subject to the doubts of “ Freethinkers and <Anti-christians,” it can 
never fairly be supposed that he meant himself, or any other person 
labouring in the promulgation of Christianity, to be included in that 
class. 

As to the second point urged by the Reverend Editor, namely, 
that the compiled Precepts were not sufficient to lead to salvation, 
I deeply regret that the Editor should appear to have overlooked 
the authority of the gracious Author of this religion in the several 
passages cited by the Compiler in his Appeal, to prove beyond 
doubt the sufficiency of the Precepts in question to procure eternal 
life ; as it is almost impossible that so numerous quotations, spread- 
ing over a great part of the Appeal could have escaped his notice. 
The Reverend Editor, while endeavouring to prove, that the com- 
piled Precepts would fall short of guiding to peace and happiness, 
only illustrates by sacred authority the true excellency of the 
miracles and the doctrines of Christianity. But such illustration can 
have no tendency to demonstrate the position he endeavours to 
maintain. [ am therefore under the necessity of repeating a few 
passages already quoted, with some others, shewing that the compiled 
Precepts are sufficient to conduct the human race to happiness; and I 
humbly entreat to know, ifI be persuaded to believe in the divine 
origin of those passages, and in the entire veracity of their author, 
how I am to reconcile their authority with the position maintained by 
the learned Editor, as to the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus to 
guide to peace and happiness. Matthew, ch. xxii, beginning with 
ver. 37 : “ Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind: this is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the Prophets.” Mark, ch. xii. beginning with ver. 29 - 
“ And Jesus answered him, The first of all the commandments is, Hear 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
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mind and with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is no other commandment greater than these.” Matthew, ch. vii. 
12: “ Therefore all things whatsoever you would that men should do to 
you, do you even so to them; for this is the Law and the Prophets.” 
Luke, ch. x. from ver. 25: “And behold a certain lawyer stood up 
and tempted him, saying Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
He said unto him, What is written in the Law? How readest thou? 
He answering, said: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neigbour as thyself. And he said unto him, thou 
hast answered right. This do, and thou shalt live.” Matthew, ch. 
vii. ver. 21: “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord! Lord ! shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord ! 
Lord ! have we not prophesied in thy name; and in thy name have 
cast out devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto them J never knew you; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built 
his house upon a sock; and every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish man, who 
built his house npon the sand.” Luke, ch. xi. ver. 27: “Blessed is 
the womb (said a certain woman to Jesus) that bare thee, and the 
paps which thou hast sucked: but he said, Yea rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” John, ch. xv- 
ver. 12: “This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you.” Ver. 17: “These things I command you, that 
ye love one another.” Ch. xiii. ver. 34: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another ;” 35: “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Observing those 
two commandments, (Matthew, ch. xxii. ver. 37—39,) selected by the 
Saviour as a substitute for all the Law and the Prophets, and suffi- 
cient means to produce peace and happiness to mankind, the Com- 
piler never scrupled to follow the example set forth by Jesus himself 
in compiling such precepts as include those two commandments, and 
their subsidiary moral doctrines, as a true substitute of the Gospel, 
without intending to depreciate the rest of the word of God. I 
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regret that the Reverend Editor should have disapproved of this 
compilation, on the ground, that “it is of importance that every 
compilation be given as a sample of the Sacred Writings in all their 
excellence and importance, and not as a substitute for the whole.” 
The authority of St. Paul, the most exalted among primitive 
Christians, quoted by the Reverend Editor, (p. 89,) “ If righteousness 
come by the law, Christ is dead in vain,” is not, I presume, adequate 
to set aside, nor even applicable to the express authority of the 
Author of Christianity already quoted; as the latter includes not 
only the Mosaic Jaw, to which St. Paul alludes, but both law and 
religion, and is evident from the following passages : “ Therefore all 
things whatever you would that men should do to you, do you even 
so to them ; for this is the Law and the Prophets.” ‘‘On these two 
commandments (to love God and to love our neighbours) hang all 
the Law and the Prophets.” Every one must admit, that the gra- 
cious Saviour meant by the words “the Law and the Prophets,” all 
the divine commandments found in the Scriptures, obedience to 
which is strictly required of us by the founder of that religion. 
Luke, ch. xi. ver. 28: “ Blessed are they that hear the word of God, 
and keep it.” John, ch. xiv. ver. 15: “If you love me, keep my 
commandments.” Had the manifestation of love towards God with 
all our strength, and towards our neighbours as ourselves, been 
practically impossible, as maintained by the Editor, (p. 112,) or had 
any other doctrines been necessary to lead to eternal life, Jesus of 
Nazareth, (in whose veracity, candour, and perfection, we have happily 
been persuaded to place implicit confidence), could not, consistently 
with his office as the Christ of God, have enjoined the lawyer to the 
obedience of those two commandments, and would not have promised 
him eternal life as the reward of such obedience ; (vide Luke, ch. x. 
ver. 28, “This do, and thou shalt live;”) for a man possessed of 
common sense and common humanity would not incite another to 
labour in vain by attempting what was practically impossible, nor 
delude him with promises of a reward upon conditions beyond his 
power to fulfil; much less could a Being, in whom dwelt all truth, 
and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind by his preach- 
ing and example, inculcate precepts that it was impracticable to 
follow. Any commandment enjoining man to love God with all 
his heart, and all his strength, requires of us of course to direct 
our love towards him as the sole Father of the Universe; but does 
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not amount to a prohibition of the pursuits necessary for life, or to 
an abstinence from love towards any other object ; for such love also 
is enjoined by the subsequent commandment. The following pas- 
sages, John, ch. xiv. ver. 21, ‘He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father ; and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
tohim.” Ch. xv. ver. 10: “If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love.” Ver. 14: “Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you,” &c., and many other passages of a similar import, 
exhibit clearly, that love of and adherence to Jesus, can be evinced 
solely by obedience to the Divine commandments. But if the obser- 
vance of those commandments be treated as practically impossible, 
the love of Jesus and adherence to him must likewise be so consi- 
dered, and Christianity altogether regarded as existing only in theory. 

J appeal to the Reverend Editor himself, whether we are to set 
at defiance the express commandment of Jesus, under the supposition 
that manifestation of the love enjoined by him is practically impos- 
sible? Yet this we must do, if we are to adopt the position of the 
Editor, found in his Review, page 111, “That the most excellent 
precepts, the most perfect law, can never lead to happiness and peace, 
unless by causing men to take refuge in the doctrine of the cross ;” 
meaning, I presume, the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
on the cross, as an atonement of the sins of mankind. 

As the Reverend Editor has most fairly and justly confined himself 
to arguments, founded on the authority of the divine Teacher himself, 
I should hope to be allowed to beg him to point out, in order to establish 
his position, even a single passage pronounced by Jesus, enjoining a 
refuge in such a doctrine of the cross, as all-sufficient or indispens- 
able for salvation ; so that his position, thus supported, may be placed 
in competition with that founded on those passages which I have 
quoted in the foregoing paragraph, shewing both the indispensableness 
-and the all-sufficiency of the excellent Precepts in question to procure 
salvation ; and may impel us to endeavour to reconcile contradictions, 
which would in that case be shewn to subsist between the passages, 
declaring the all-sufficiency of the moral precepts preached by Christ 
for eternal life, and those that might be found to announce the indis- 
pensableness of the doctrine of the cross for everlasting happiness. 

It is however evident, that the human race are naturally so weak, 
and so prone to be led astray by temptations of temporary gratifica- 
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tions, that the best and wisest of them fall far short of manifesting a 
strict obedience to the divine commandments, and are constantly 
neglecting the duty they owe to the Creator and to their fellow- 
creatures ; nevertheless, :in reliance on numerous promises found in 
the sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope of enjoying the 
blessings of pardon from the merciful Father through repentance, 
which is declared the only means of procuring forgiveness of our 
failures. I have already quoted some of these comforting passages 
in my Appeal, page 11; but as the Reverend Editor seems to have 
entirely overlooked them, and omitted to notice them in any of his 
publications, 1 deem it necessary to repeat them here with a few 
additions. Hzekzel, chap. xvii. ver. 30: ‘Repent and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions; so iniquity shall not be your 
ruin.” Luke,ch. xii. ver. 3: ‘Except you repent, you shall all 
likewise perish.” Ch. xv. ver. 7: “I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance.” Matthew, 
ch. 1x. ver. 13: “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” Ch. iii. ver. 2: John the Baptist preached, saying, 
“Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and Jesus after his 
resurrection, lastly, directs his disciples, Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 47: 
“That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” wherein he declares 
the remission of sins as an immediate and necessary consequence of 
repentance. 

The foregoing authorities and remarks will, I trust, suffice with 
every candid reader, as my apology for persisting in the conviction 
that the Precepts compiled and published as-a guide to peace and 
happiness, though deficient in respect to speculative doctrines and 
creeds, as well as narrative, yet contain all that is essential in prac~ 
tical Christianity ; since they teach us the performance of our duty to 
God and to our fellow-creatures and the most acceptable atonement 
on our part to the All-merciful, when we have fallen short of that 
duty. 


CHAPTER II. 
Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father. 


In endeavouring to prove what he represents as “‘the most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,” 
the Reverend Editor advances seven positions—Ist, That Jesus was 
possessed of ubiquity, an attribute peculiar to God alone. 2ndly, 
That he declared that a knowledge of his nature was equally 
incomprehensible with that of the nature of God. 3rdlv, That he 
exercised the power of forgiving sins, the peculiar prerogative of God. 
4thly, That he claimed almighty power, “in the most unequivocal 
manner.” 5thly, That his heavenly Father had committed to him the 
final judgment of all who have lived since .he creation. 6thly. 
That he received worship due to God alone. 7thly, That he associat- 
ed his own name with that of God the Father in the sacred rite of 
pbaptism.—The facts on which the Editor labours to establish these 
positions, however, seem to me, upon an impartial examination, not 
only unfavourable to his inference, but even confirmatory of the 
opposite opinion.—For, admitting for a moment, that the positions of 
the Editor are well founded, and that the Saviour was in possession 
of attributes and powers ascribed to.God; have we not his own 
express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he mani- 
fested, were committed to him as the Son by the Father of the 
Universe ? And does not reason force us to infer, that a being 
who owes to another all his power and authority, however extensive 
and high, should be in reality considered inferior to that other? 
Surely, therefore, those who believe God to be Supreme, possessing 
the perfection of all attributes, independently of all other beings, 
must necessarily deny the identity of Christ with God: as the sun, 
although he is the most powerful and most splendid of all known 
created things, the greatest immediate source of life and enjoyment 
in this world, has yet no claim to be considered identical in nature 
with God, who has given to the sun all the light and animating 
warmth which he sheds on our globe. To effect a material change 
without the aid of physical means, is a power peculiar to God ; yet 
we find this power exercised by several of the prophets on whom the 
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gifts of miracles was bestowed. Besides, it is evident from the first 
chapter of Genesis, that in the beginning of the creation God 
bestowed on man his own likeness, and sovereignty over all living 
creatures. Was not his own likeness and that dominion peculiar to 
God, before mankind were made partakers of them? Did God then 
deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passages, I presume, suffice to illustrate the entire 
dependence of the Son on God, and his inferiority and subjection to, 
and his living by, him. St. John, ch. x. ver. 17 and 18: ‘“ Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me but I lay it down of 
fnyself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandment have I received of my Father.” 
Ch. xii. ver 49: “ ForI have not spoken of myself; but the Father 
who sent me, he gave me commandment what I should say, and what I 
should speak.’ Ch. xiv. ver. 31: “ But that the world may know thatI 
love the Father, and as the Father gave me commandment, even so I 
do.” Ch. xvii. vers. 1 and 2, Jesus in his prayer—‘ Glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee; as thow hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.” John, ch. iii. ver. 35: ‘The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand.” Ch. v. ver.19: ‘The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do, &c.” 22: 
“For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” 30: “I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear 
I judge ; and my judgment is just ; because I seek not my own will, 
but the will of my Father who hath sent me.” Ch. vi. ver. 37: ‘“ All 
that the Father giveth me shall come to me, &e.” 38: ‘For I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.” Ch. viii. ver. 28, : “That I do nothing of myself ; but as 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” Ver. 30: ay 


seek not my own glory ; there is one that seeketh and judgeth.”’ Ch. 
xiv. ver. 24: ‘The word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father's 
which sent me.’ “Ver. 31: ‘“ Asthe Father gave me commandment, 


even so ldo.” And after his resurrection Jesus saith, Ch. xx. ver. 21: 
“ As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” Ver. 17: “I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my God and your God.” 
Matthew, ch. xii. ver. 18: from Esaiah, “ Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put 
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my spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles.” 
Ch. xxviii, ver. 18, “‘ And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Luke, ch. i. ver. 
32, “ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest : 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David.” 
For testimony that he lived by the Father, see John, ch. vi. ver. 57: 
“As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, &c.” 
Ch. v. ver. 26, ‘“‘ For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.” 

As the Reverend Editor in two instances quoted, perhaps inadver- 
tently, the authority of the Apostles, I think myself justified in 
introducing some of the sentiments entertained by them on this 
subject, though I should be contented to deduce my arguments, as 
proposed by the Editor, exclusively from the direct authority of Jesus 
himself. I shall confine myself to the quotation of one or two texts 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. Ist Corinthians, ch. xv. vers. 24—28: 
‘Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father. For he must reign till he hath put alt 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. For he hath put all things under his feet: But when he 
saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest that He is excepted 
which did put all things under him. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
Him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.’ 
Colossians, ch. i. ver. 15: ‘* Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature.” 

From a due attention to the support of the above quoted texts, 
and to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the reader will, 
I trust, be convinced, that those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by himself to have been received by him from the Father, 
as the Messiah, Christ, or anointed Son of God, and not solely in his 
human capacity ; and that such interpretation as declares these and 
other passages of a similar effect to be applicable to Jesus as a man, 
is an unscriptural invention. Jesus spoke of himself throughout all 
the Scriptures only as the promised Messiah, vested with high glory 
from the beginning of the world. John, ch. xvii. ver. 5: “ And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was.” In this passage, with the 
same breath with which he prays for glory, he identifies the nature 
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in which he does so with that under which he lived with God before 
the creation of the world, and, of course, before his assuming the 
office of the Messiah. Ver. 24: ‘ Father I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me be with me, where I am; that they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world.” Here again Jesus prays, that his Apostle 
may witness such honour as the Father had bestowed on him, even 
before the foundation of the world. Ch. ix. vers. 35—37: ‘Dost 
thou” (says Jesus to a man who had been blind) “ believe on the 
Son of God? He answered and said, Who is he Lord, that I might 
believe on him? And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, 
and it is he (the Son of God) that talketh with thee.” Ch. xvii. vers. 1, 2. 
“ Father, glorify thy Son ; as thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.” 
John the Baptist, who bore witness of Christ, looked not upon him 
in any other view than as the Son of God. St. John, ch. i. ver. 34: 
“And I saw and bare record” (said John the Baptist, pointing 
out the person of Jesus,) “that this is the Son of God.” John, 
ch. villi. ver. 42: ‘I proceeded forth and came from God; neither 
came I of myself, but he sent me,” and in numerous passages 
Jesus declares, that before he assumed the office of the Messiah in 
this world, he was entirely subject to and obedientto the Father, 
from whom he received the commission to come to this world 
for the salvation of mankind. But apparently with the very view of 
anticipating any misapprehension of his nature on the part of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he had declared the wonderful extent of the powers 
committed to him by the Father, he tells them, John, ch. xiv. ver. 28, 
“The Father is greater than I.” 1¢ would have been idle to have in- 
formed them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they would never have 
entertained the smallest question, that in his mere corporeal nature 
Jesus was inferior to his Maker; and it must therefore have been his 
spiritual nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to that of 
God. 

“The Son” is a term which, when used without being referred to 
another proper name found in the context, implies invariable the Son 
of God throughout the whole New Testament, especially when asso- 
ciated with the epithet “The Father;” so the latter epithet, when it 
stands alone, signifies “The Father of the universe.” Matthew, ch. 
xxvii. ver. 19: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
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them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ch. xi. ver. 27: “ No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
&c.” Vide rest of the Gospel. It is true indeed, that the angels of 
God, and some of the ancients of the human race, as well as the child- 
ren of Israel, are honoured in the sacred writings with the name of 
““Sons of God.” Job, ch. i. ver. 6: ‘‘ There was a day when the sons 
of God came to present themselves before the Lord.” Genesis, ch. vi. 
ver. 2: ‘“‘ The Sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were 
fair.” Hosea, ch. i. ver. 10: ‘“‘ Then it shall be said unto them, ye 
are the sons of the living God.” Yet the epithet “Son of God,” with 
the definite article prefixed, is appropriated to Christ, the first-born 
of every creature, as a distinct mark of honour which he alone deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed between the Father 
and himself, John, ch. x. ver. 30, “ I and my Father are one,” a doubt 
arose with regard to the sense in which the unity affirmed in those 
words should be accepted. This Jesus removes by defining the unity 
so expressed as a subsisting concord of will and design, such as exist- 
ed amongst his apostles, and not identity of being: vide ch. xvii. ver. 
11, of John, ‘‘ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one,asweare.”” Ver.22: “The 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them : that they may be one, 
even as we are one.” Should any one understand by these texts real 
unity and identity, he must believe that there existed a similar iden- 
tity between each and all of the Apostles ;—nay, even that the disci- 
ples also were included in the Godhead, which in that case would con- 
sist of a great many times the number of persons ascribed to the 
Trinity. John, ch. xvii. ver. 20—-23: “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through their word 
—That they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us,—That they may be one, even as we 
are one. I inthem, and thouin me: that they may be made per 
fect in one.” I know not how it is possible for those who profess 
obedience to the word of Christ to overlook the explanation he has 
here so clearly given of the nature of the unity existing between him 
and the Father, and to adopt a contrary system, apparently introduced 
by some Heathen writers to suit their polytheistical prejudices; but 
I doubt not the Editor of the Friend of India will admit the necessity 
of giving preference to divine authority over any human opinion, 
however prevailing it may be. 

37 
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The Saviour meant unity in design and will by the assertion also, 
that he was in God, or dwelt in God and God in him. John, ch. x. 
ver. 38: ‘‘That ye may know, and believe, that the father is in me, 
and I in him,” as evidently appears from the following passages :— 
John, ch. xiv. ver. 29: ‘At that day ye shall know (addressing 
his Apostles) that Iam in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 
Ch. xvii. ver 21: “That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” John, ch. vi. 
ver. 56. ‘‘He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, diwel- 
leth in me, and in him.” 1 John, ch. iv, ver. 15: ‘“ Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God—God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God.” There appear but three modes in which such passages are 
capable of interpretation. Ist, As conveying the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being, the Son and the Apostles, were to be absorbed mutu- 
ally as drops of water into one whole: which is conformable to the 
doctrines of that sect of Hindoo metaphysicians, who maintain, that 
in the end the human soul is absorbed into the Godhead ; but is quite 
inconsistent with the faith of all denominations of Christians. 2ndly, 
As proving an identity of nature, with distinction of person, between 
the Father, the Son, and the Apostles; a doctrine equally inconsistent 
with the belief of every Christian, as multiplying the number of 
persons of the Godhead far beyond what has ever been proposed by 
any sect. 3rdly, As expressing that unity which is said to exist 
wherever there are found perfect concord, harmony, love, and obe- 
dience such as the Son evinced towards the Father, and taught the 
disciples to display towards the Divine will. That the language of 
our Saviour can be understood in this last sense solely, will, I trust, 
be readily acknowledged by every candid expounder of the sacred 
writings, as being the only one alike warranted by the common use 
of words, and capable of apprehension hy the human understanding. 
Had not experience, indeed, too clearly proved that such metaphori- 
cal expressions, when taken singly and without attention to their 
contexts, may be made the foundation of doctrines quite at variance 
with the tenor of the rest of the Scriptures, I should have had no 
hesitation in submitting indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my countrymen; as I should have felt no 
apprehension that even the most ignorant of them, if left to the 
guidance of their own unprejudiced views of the matter, could 
misconceive the clear and distinct assertions they everywhere con- 
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tain of the unity of God and subordinate nature of his messenger 
Jesus Christ. Many of these have been already quoted ; to which 
may be added the following: John, ch. xvii ver. 3: “This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 
Whom thou hast sent." Here Jesus in addressing the Father dec- 
lares, that the means to be afforded for eternal salvation, were 
a knowledge of God, and of himself as the anointed messenger 
of God. Also ch. xix. ver. 17: Christ saith, ‘Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is God.” Here Jesus, 
pure as he was and without reproach, thinks it necessary to check 
the man who applies to him an epithet justly due to God only.— 
Ch. xiv. ver. 1: “Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God; believe also in me.” In these words Jesus commands 
his disciples to put their trust im God, and further to believe in 
him as the Messenger of God; and thus plainly distinguishes him- 
self from the Godhead. Nor can it for a moment be understood 
by the following passage John, ch. xiv. ver.9: ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,” that God was literally and materially 
visible in the Son—a doctrine which would be directly contrary 
to the spirit of the religion taught by Jesus, and by all the Prophets 
of God. Vide John, ch. iv. ver. 24: “‘ God is a Spirit.” The Apostles 
also maintained a belief of the immateriality and invisibility of 
God. 1 Tim. ch. vi. ver. 1: ‘Whom no man hath seen nor can 
see.” 1 John, ch. iv. ver. 12: “No man hath seen God at any 
time.” Besides, Jesus explains himself in the two passages imme- 
diately succeeding, that, by the phrase “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,” he meant only, that whosoever saw him and the 
works performed by him, witnessed proofs of the entire concord of 
his words and actions with the will and design of the Father, and 
ought therefore to have admitted the truth of his mission from God. 
John, ch. xiv ver.9: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
How sayest thou then, Shew us the Father?” Ver.10: “ Believest 
thou not that J am in the Father, and the Father in me? The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not myself; but the Father, that dewel- 
leth in me, he doeth the works.” Ver.11: ‘Believe me, that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe for the very 
works’ sake.” We have already seen in what sense the expression 
“dwelleth in me” must be understood, unless we admit that all true 
followers of Christ are admitted as portions of the Godhead, John, 
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vi. 56: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me and Tin him.” I John, ch. iv. ver. 12: ‘If we love one an- 
other, God dwetleth in us.” 

For my conviction, and for the satisfaction of those who consider 
the Precepts of Jesus as a guide to peace and happiness, his word, 
“ They may be one, as we are,” (John, ch. xvii. ver. 11) in defining 
the nature of the unity between God and Jesus, fully suffices. Dis- 
gusted with the puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, 
and dissatisfied at the cruelty allowed by Musalmanism against 
Non-musalmans, I, on my searching after the truth of Christianity, 
felt for a length of time very much perplexed with the difference of 
sentiments found among the followers of Christ (I mean Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, the grand division of them), until I met with the ex- 
planation of the unity given by the divine Teacher himself as a guide 
to peace and happiness. Besides, when the Jews misunderstood the 
phrase used by the Saviour, ‘I and my Father are one,” and accused 
him of blasphemy, (ch. x. ver. 33: ‘But for blasphemy, and be- 
cause that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,’”’) Jesus in answer 
to the accusation denied having made himself God, saying, vers. 34— 
36, “Is it not written in your Law, I said, Ye are Gods? If ye called 
them Gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot 
be broken: say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent 
into the world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said, 1 am the Son of 
God?” How was it possible that Jesus, the founder of truth and 
true religion, should have disavowed the charge of making himself 
God by represerting himself as the Son, honoured with sanctification 
by the Father, and sent by him to this world, if he were the true living 
God, possessed of everlasting sanctification, independently of niottior 
being ? From this and all other local evidence the Pharisees and chief 
priests, though inveterate enemies of the Saviour, accused him to 
Pilate of having made himself the Son of God and King of the Jews; 
but relinquished the charge of making himself equal to God or 
having ascribed to himself divine nature ; although the latter (i. e. 
making himself God) was better calculated to excite the horror of the 
people. Vide John, ch. xix. ver. 7: “ The Jews answered him, We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die ; because he made himself 
the Son of God.” Vide Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 37: “ And set up 
over his head his accusation written, ‘ This is Jesus, the King of the 
Jews.’” Ver. 43: “He TRUSTED IN Gop ; let him deliver him now, if 
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he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God.” That the 
epithet God is frequently applied in the sacred Scriptures, otherwise 
than to the Supreme Being, as pointed out by Jesus, may be shewn 
by the following, out of many instances to be found in the Bible. 
Deut. ch. x. ver. 17: “ For the Lord your God is Gop or Gops, and 
Lord of Lords, &c.”’ Ch. xxxii. ver. 21: “They have moved me to 
jealousy with that which is not God.” Exodus, ch. xxii. ver. 28: 
“ Thou shalt not revile the Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people.” 
Joshua, ch. xxii ver. 22: “The Lord God of Gods knoweth” Psalm, 
Ixxxii. ver. 1: “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty: he 
judgeth among the Gods.” Ver. 6: “I have said, Ye are Gods ; and 
all of you are childern of the Most High.” Ps. exxxvi. ver. 2: “O 
give thanks unto the God of Gods.” Isaiah, ch. xli ver. 23: “Shew 
the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
Gods.” Psalm xevii. ver. 7: ‘ Worship him, all ye Gods.” Zeph. 
ch. ii. ver. 11: “He will famish all the Gods of the earth.” Exodus, 
ch. iv. ver. 16: “God said to Moses, that he should be to Aaron in- 
stead of God.’ Ch. vii. ver. 1: ‘See, I have made’ thee a God to 
Pharaoh.” Also 1 Cor. ch. viii. ver. 5: “ As there be Gods many and 
Lords many ;’’ and the verse already quoted from John, ch. x. vers. 
34, 35: “ Jesus answered, Is it not written in your Law, Ye are Gods? 
If he called them Gods, to whom the word of God came, &c.”’ In none 
of these instances is it in any degree admissible, that by the epithet 
God it is implied, that the human beings to whom it was attached 
were thereby declared to be a portion of the Godhead. Moses was 
to be as a God to Aaron and a God to Pharaoh by the express com- 
mand of the Almighty; but no Christian will thence argue the 
equality of Moses with the Father of all things. On what principle 
then can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the Son on the 
prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews from Psalm xlv. ver. 6, 
‘‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ;” especially when we find 
in the very next verse, words that declare his subordinate nature ; 
“Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: therefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows”? We cannot allow much weight to the phrase “for ever,” as 
establishing literally the eternal nature of the power of the Son, this 
phrase being often found metaphorically applied in the Scriptures 
to other created beings : as Proverbs, ch. xxix. ver. 14: “The king 
that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for 
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ever.” Deut. ch. iv. ver.40: ‘“‘ And that thou mayest prolong thy 
days in the earth, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever.” 
Similar to this is the remarkable expression of Jesus to Mary after his 
resurrection, and therefore, at a time when no design can be conceived 
to have existed that could have been advanced by his any longer with- 
holding the knowledge of his true nature, if any thing remained 
unrevealed during the pevious period of his mission on earth. John, 
ch. xx. ver. 17: “Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father and to my God and your God.” 

After a slight attention to the terms Lord and God being often 
applied to men in the sacred writings, can any weight be allowed to 
the exclamation of the astonished disciple, John, ch. xx. ver. 28: “My 
Lord and my God ;” especially as the Apostle who relates the cir- 
cumstance within a few verses concludes by saying, ver. 31. ‘These 
are within that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God;” but nowhere desires the readers of his Gospel to believe 
that Jesus is God? Does not common sense point out the inferiority 
and subordination of a being, though called God, to one who is at 
the same time declared to be his God, his father, his sanctifier, and 
his promoter to the state of exaltation. 

The passages John, ch. i. ver.1: ‘The Word was God, and the 
Word was with God,” which contains the term God twice, may 
according tosuch use of the term be interpreted without involving 
inconsistence with itself, or the contradiction which it apparently 
implies with another most decisive passage in Deut. ch. xxxii. ver. 39, 
where Moses representeth God as declaring that with him there is no 
God: ‘See now that I, even I am he; and there is no God with me ;”” 
if it should be uuderstood to signify in both instances the Supreme 
Deity. Should we follow on the other hand the interpretation adopted 
by Trinitarian Christians, namely, that the Godhead, though it is one, 
yet consists of three persons, and consequently one substance of the 
Godhead might abide with the other, both being equally God; we 
should in that case be forced to view the Godhead in the same light 
as we consider mankind and other genera, for no doubt can exist of 
the unity of mankind :—the plurality of men consists in their persons ; 
and therefore we may safely, under the same plea, support the unity 
of man, notwithstanding the plurality of persons included under the 
term mankind. In that case also Christians ought in conscience to 
refrain from accusing Hindoos of polytheism ; for every Hindoo, we 
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daily observe, confesses the unity of the Godhead. They only 
advance a plausible excuse for their polythesim, wich is, that not- 
withstanding the unity of the Godhead, it consists of millions of 
substances assuming different offices correspondent to the number 
of the various transactions superintended in the universe by divine 
providence which they consider as infinitely more numerous than 
those of the Trinitarian scheme. 

The Saviour in his appeal, “If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not,” John, ch. x. ver. 37, meant of course the perfomance 
of works prescribed by the Father, and tending to his glory. A 
great number of passages in the Scriptures, a few of which I 
have already cited, and the constant practice of the Saviour, illus- 
trate this fact beyond doubt. In raising Lazarus after he had 
died, Jesus prayed to the Father for the power of bringing him 
to life again,: and thanked him for his compliance. John, ch. xi. 
ver. 41: “ And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me.” Besides, in declaring that whosoever 
believed him would do not only the works he performed, but even 
works of greater importance, Jesus never can be supposed to have 
promised to such believers equality in power with God, or to have 
exalted them above himself. John, ch. xiv. ver. 12: ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also: and greater works than these shall he do.” Ch. vi. 
ver. 29: “Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” It must be admitted 
that one, who can perform works of God independently of the Deity, 
is either greater than or equal in power to the Almighty. The 
wonderful works which Jesus was empowered to perform drew a 
great number of the Jews to a belief in Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, and confirmed his Apostles in their already acquired faith 
in the Saviour, and in the entire union of will and design that 
subsisted between him and the Father, as appears from the following 
passages; John, ch. vi. ver. 14: “Then those men, when they had 
seen the miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that Prophet 
that should come into the world.” See also John, ch. x. ver. 21. 

The Scriptures indeed in several places declare, that the Son was 
superior even to the angelsin heaven, living from the beginning of 
the world to eternity, and that the Father created all things by him 
and for him. At the same time I must, in conformity to those very 
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authorities, believe him as produced by the Supreme Deity among 
created Beings. John, ch. v. ver. 26: ‘‘ For as the Father hath life 
in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” 
Colossians, ch. i. ver. 15, ‘‘ Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the jirst born of every creature.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Separate consideration of the seven positions of the Reviewer. 


In attempting to support his first position, that Jesus was posses- 
sed of ubiquity, the Reverend Editor has quoted two passages. The 
first is, St. /ohn, ch. iii. ver 13: ‘No man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
who is in heaven; wherein Jesus, as the Editor conceives, declares 
his location both in heaven and on the earth atone time. The Editor 
rests entirely the force of his argument upon the term “is,” in the 
phrase “who is in heaven,” as signifying the presence of Jesus in 
heaven while he was conversing with Nicodemus on earth. This ar- 
gument might perhaps carry some weight with it, were not the fre- 
quent use of the present tense in a preterite or future sense observed 
in the sacred writings, and were not a great number of other passages 
to determine that the term “is,” in this instance, must be understood 
in the past sense. John, ch. viii. ver. 58: ‘Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, J am.” Here 
the same verb, though found in the form of the present tense, must 
obviously be taken in a preterite sense. John, ch. xi. ver. 8: “‘ His 
disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
&c.” that is, His disciples said unto him. Ver.38: ‘“ Jesus there- 
fore again groaning in himself cometh to the grave,” 1. e. he came to 
the grave. Matthew, ch. xxvi. ver.2: ‘‘ Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be 
crucified ;” that is, the Son of man is to be betrayed and to be cruci- 
fied. Vide the remainder of the chapter. John, ch. xiii. ver. 6: 
“‘Then cometh he to Simon Peter, &c.” that is, he came to Simon 
Peter, &c. Again John, ch. xvi. ver. 32: ‘That ye shall be scatter- 
ed, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone: yet IJ am not 
alone,” t.e. yet I shall not be alone. So in all the prophecies con- 
tained in the Old, as well as in the New Testament, the future tense 
must frequently be understood where the terms used are those gram- 
matically appropriated to the preterite: as Matthew, ch. ii. ver. 18: 
“In Rama was there a voice heard,” that is, will there be a voice 
heard. Ver. 15: ‘“ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” i. e. I will 
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call my Son. After a diligent attention to the following passage, no 
one will, I presume, scruple to conclude that the Son was actually 
absent from heaven during his locality on the earth, and consequently 
the phrase quoted by the Editor is applicable only to the past time. 
John, ch. vi. ver. 62: ‘ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before.” The verb was, accompanied with 
the term before in this passage, positively implies the absence of Jesus 
from heaven during his stay on the earth. Ch. xvi. ver. 7: ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less I tell you the truth: it is expedient for you that I go away. Ifl 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you.” Verd5: “But nowI go my way to him 
that sent me.” Ver. 28: I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world : again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” Ch. 
xiii. ver. 36: ‘Jesus answered him, Whither I go, thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shalt follow me afterwards.” Ch. xili- 
ver.1: ‘Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father.’’ For further conviction, I may 
safely refer even to the preceding terms of the verse relied on by 
the Editor:—“ No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man.” For the attribute 
of omnipresence is quite inconsistent with the human notions of the 
ascent and descent effected by the Son of Man. Is it possible to 
reconcile the contents of hundreds of such passages, consistent with 
reason and conformable to the established order of interpretation, 
to the apparent meaning of a single phrase, that taken literally, is 
totally opposed to common sense? For toa being named the Son 
or the created, (the one term implying the other,) and sent from one 
mansion to another, the attribute of ubiquity can never be justly 
ascribed. 

Besides, in examining the original Greek Testament, we find in 
the phrase in question, “‘ Who is in heaven,” that the present parti- 
ciple wv, “being,” is used in lieu of eo, “is,” viz. o wv ew ypave ; 
a true translation of which should be, ‘the ens” or “being in 
heaven:” and as the nominative case owv, “the being,’ requires a 
verb to complete the sense, it should be connected with the nearest 
verb atageSnxev, “hath ascended,” no other verb in fact existing in 
the sentence. 

The whole verse in the original runs thus: Kai ydeS avapepyre 
es Yov ypavoy e fy 0 €¥ FOU Ypavy XaTaBas o viOS Tov avbwry o wy & 
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Tw xpavw. A verbal translation of the above would runthus: “And 
no one hath ascended into heaven, if not the out of heaven descender 
—the Son of man—the being in heaven ;” which words, arranged 
according to the rules of English grammar, should run thus: “ And 
no one except the descender from heaven, the Son of man, the being 
in heaven, hath ascended into heaven,” In this case the presence of 
the Son in heaven must be understood as referring to the time of 
his ascent, and not to that of his addressing himself to Nicodemus— 
an explanation which, though it does not serve to establish the 
omnipresence of the Son urged by the Editor ought to be satisfactory 
to an impartial mind.*= The second passage which the Editor quotes 
on this subject is, Matthew ch. xviii. ver. 20: ‘“ For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Is it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the 
midst of two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
in searching for the truth, without preferring any claim to ubiquity ? 
We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, wherein the guidance 
of the Prophets of God is also meant by words that would imply their 
presence. Luke, ch. xvi. ver. 29: Abraham saith unto him, ‘ They 
have Moses and the Prophets; let them hear them.’ Noone will 
suppose that this expression is intended to signify that the Jews 
actually had Moses and the Prophets in person among them, or that 
they could hear them speak in the literal and not in the figurative 
sense of the words; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of 
Moses and the Prophets from such expressions. 


The second position advanced by the Reverend Editor is, that 
* Jesus ascribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility 


® See Bishop Middleton ‘“ Doctrine of the Greek Article,” Part 1, page 42, Note: 
‘“‘ We are to refer the time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in the verb; 
for past, present, and future cannot be meant otherwise than in respect to that act.’” 
Leviticus, ch. vii. ver. 33: 0 mpoofepwy—avtw erat o Bpaxiwy o deftos 
“ The offering (person) for him shall be the right shoulder.” Ch. xiv. ver. 47: 0 eoOwv 
—~wAuvet Ta taria avTOy “The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” These 
present participles are referred to a time present with respect to the act of the verbs 
connected with them ; but future with respect to the command of God. John, ch. i. 
ver. 49: ovra—edoy oe “I saw thee when thou wast.” Moreover, we frequently 
find the present participle used in the past sense, even without reference to the time 
of the verb. John, ch. ix. ver. 25: tu@Aos wy aprt BAex w “ Being blind now I see,” 
that is, “‘ Having been blind now I see.” 
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of nature equal to that of God, and peculiar to God alone ;” and in 
attempting to substantiate this point, he quotes Matthew, ch. xi. ver. 
27 : “No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” Here the Editor seems to rest ontwo grounds; Ist, 
That God is incomprehensible to man; 2ndly, That incomprehensi- 
bility of nature is peculiar to God alone :—whence the Reverend 
Editor draws his inference that Jesus, knowing the nature of God, 
end being himself possessed of an incomprehensible nature, is equal 
with God. Now I should wish to know if the Editor, by the term 
“incomprehensible,” understands a total impossiblity of comprehen- 
sion in any degree, or only the impossibility of attaining to a perfect 
knowledge of God. If the former, I must be under the necessity of 
denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godhead; for the 
very passage cited by the Editor declares God to be comprehensible 
not to the Son alone, but also to every one who would receive revela- 
tion from the Son; and in this case the latter part of the passage, 
“‘ He to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,” must be acknowledged 
as conveying an exception to the assertion made in the former part 
of the sentence, ‘‘ Neither knoweth any man the Father, &c.” 

We find also the following passages in John, ch. xiv. vers. 16, 17, 
‘And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever: even the Spirit of truth ; 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him;’—wherein Jesus ascribes to his 
disciples a knowledge of the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers 
one of the persons of the Godhead, possessed of the same nature with 
God. But if the Editor understands by the passage he has quoted, 
the incomprehensibility of the real nature of the Godhead, I admit 
the position but deny his inference, that such an incomprehensibility 
proves the nature of the object to be divine, as being peculiar to God 
alone : for it appears evident that a knowledge of the real nature 
even cf a common leaf, or a visible star, surpasses human compre- 
hension ; how then can a simple assertion, setting forth the incom- 
prehensibility of an object, be considered as establishing its identity 
with God? In Mark, ch. xiii. ver 32, ‘‘ But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angles which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father,” we have a passage, which, though it 
affirms in a stronger manner an ignorance of the day of resurrection, 
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than that already quoted does of God, yet will not, I presume, be 
considered by any one as conveying the slightest insinuation 
of the divine nature of that day ; though time is a common object 
of adoration amongst Idolators. In treating of this point the Editor 
quotes another text, Matth., ch. xi. ver. 28: “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest: ”— 
wherein Jesus declares his power of affording rest, which the 
Editor considers as peculiar to God. All the prophets, as well as 
Jesus, were from time to time sent by the Almighty to afford 
mental rest to mankind, by imparting to them the comforts of divine 
revelation; and by so doing they only fulfilled the commission given 
them by God: but no one ever supposed that in so doing they 
established claims to be considered incarnations of the divine essence. 
Proverbs, ch. xxix. ver. 17 : “Correct thy son, and he shall give thee 
rest: yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul.” Revelation guides 
us to a sure belief, that it is God that affords peace of mind, effects. 
cures of the body, and bestows all sorts of comforts on his creatures, 
“T thank thee,” (says Jesus, Matthew, ch. xi. ver. 25,) “O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.’”’ Both our percep- 
tion indeed and sacred authorities point out, that he lavishes all these 
gifts on us through prophets, physicians, and other physical causes, 
that are not considered by any sect as of a divine nature. 
. The third position is, that Jesus exercised, in an independent 
manner, the prerogative of forgiving sins, which is peculiar to God 
alone: and the Reverend Editor quotes the passage, Mark, ch. ii. ver. 
5: “Thy sins be forgiven thee ;” and the 9th verse for ‘Whether 
is it easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say Arise and 
walk?” Taking those texts as the grounds of his position, I therefore 
beg to call the attention of the Editor to the passage almost. 
immediately following, in which the evangelical writer intimates,. 
that this power of forgiving sins, as well as of healing men, was given 
by the Almighty: ‘But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled,. 
and glorified God, who had given such power unto men.” Does not 
this passage convey an express declaration, that Jesus was as much 
dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving sins and 
healing the sick, as the prophets who came forth from God before 
him? The apostles, who witnessed the power of forgiving sins in the 
Saviour, were thoroughly impressed with a belief that it was the 
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Almighty Father who forgave sins through the Son. Acts, ch. v. vers. 
31, 32: “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 
And we are his witnesses of these things.” Ch. xiii. ver. 88: “ Be it 
known, therefore, men and brethren, that through this man, (meaning 
the Saviour,) is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” J know 
not how far religious zeal in the breasts of many of the followers of 
Christ may excuse them in encroaching upon the prerogative which 
revelation and reason ascribe to the Divine Majesty alone ; but Jesus 
himself clearly avows, that the power of forgiving sins had its source 
and origin in God alone, as appears from his petitioning the Father to 
forgive those that were guilty of bringing the death of the cross 
apon him, the greatest of all imaginable crimes. Luke, ch. xiii. 
ver. 34: “Father forgive them,” (says Jusus,) “for they know not 
what they do ;” and from his directing all those that followed him to 
pray the Father alone for forgiveness of sins. Luke, ch. xi. ver. 4: 
“‘ And forgive us our sins.” Matthew, ch. vi. ver. 14: “If ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you.” 

The fourth position advanced by the Editor is, that ‘ Almighty 
power is also claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner.” 
In endeavouring to demonstrate this the Editor notices three pass- 
ages of John, (ch. v. vers. 21—23:) ‘As the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. 
For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
anto the Son: that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.’ A candid inquirer after truth must, I think, 
feel surprised and disappointed, that in quoting these texts, the 
Editor should have overlooked the force of the words in which the 
Son declares that he hath received the commission to judge from the 
Father : “ For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.” Iam ready to admit, indeed, that, taken 
simply as they stand, the words “As the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will,” 
and “ That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father,” might very readily be understood as implying an assertion 
of equality with the Father. But this affords one of numerous ins 
tances of the danger of resting an opinion on the apparent meaning 
of the words of insulated passages of Scripture, without attention to 
the context ; for [am convinced that no unprejudiced person can 
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peruse the verses preceding and subsequent to those quoted by the 
Editor, without feeling that a more explicit disavowal of equality 
with God can hardly be expressed by language than that which they 
contain. I must therefore beg permission to give the entire passage 
in this place, though some parts of it have been quoted before in 
support of arguments already discussed. It is to be observed, that 
the occasion of the expressions here made use of by Jesus, was the 
accusation brought against him by the Jews, that he had made 
himself equal with God. John, ch. v. vers. 19—36: “ Then ans- 
wered Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father do: for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For 
the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth: and he will shew him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them 
even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father who hath sent him. 
Verily, verily, Isay unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and they that hear 
shall live. For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself; and hath given him authority to exe- 
cute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man. Marvel not at this: 
for the hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation. Jf can of mine ownself do nothing: 
as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just, because I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me. If I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true. There is another 
that beareth witness of me; and I know that the witness which 
he witnesseth of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare 
witness unto the truth. But I receive not testimony from men: 
bat these things I say, that ye might be saved. He was a burning 
and a shining light: and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
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his light. But I have greater witness than that of John: for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same work that 
I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 

Tt would have been strange indeed, had Jesus, in repelling the 
accusation of blasphemy, which had wrought on the minds of the 
Jews so far that they sought to kill him, confirmed their assertion, 
that he made himself equal with God, and thus prematurely endan- 
gered his own life; but we find that so far from beimg further in- 
censed by the explanation above quoted, they seem to have quietly 
acquiesced in his appeal to their own Scriptures, that the Messiah 
should have all the power and authority which he asserted the Father 
had given to himself. Ver. 46: ‘For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote of me.’’ The only text in the 
writings of Moses that refers to the nature of the Messiah, is that of 
Deuteronomy, ch. xvili. vers. 15 and 18, quoted by St. Peter in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii. ver. 22, and by St. Stephen, ch. vii. ver. 
37 : Moses said to the children of Israel. ‘‘ The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me: unto him ye shall hearken.” The words which the 
Lord addressed to Moses were exactly of the same import: “I will 
raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
&c.” It was no doubt to this remarkable passage that Jesus referred, 
and nothing can more distinctly prove the light in which he wished 
to be considered, namely, that of a Messenger or Prophet of God. 
But this is not the only instance in which Jesus entirely disclaims 
the attribute of omnipotence. On many other particular occasions 
he declares, in the strongest language, his want of almighty power, 
and his constant need of divine influence. Matthew, ch. xx. ver. 23: 
* And he saith unto them, ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with: but to sit on 
my right hand, and on my left 1s not mine to give; but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Ch. xii. ver. 
28: “But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you.” Ch. xxvi. ver. 39: “And he went a little 
further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Ver. 42: “He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy will bedone.” Luke, ch. xxii. ver. 32: 
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“But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, &.” John, 
ch. xii. ver. 27: “Father, save me from this hour.” Whosoever 
honours God cannot, I presume, consistently refuse to honour his 
Prophet, whom he dignified with the name of ‘“ Son of God ;” and as 
he honours God, he will also honour that Prophet, though he be well 
aware of the distinction between the Almighty and his chosen Son. The 
honour paid to the Prophet may in this sense be fairly considered the 
test of the real degree of respect entertained for God—as Jesus saith, 
Matthew, ch. x, ver. 40, “He that receiveth you, receiveth me ; and he 
that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me.” The obvious meaning 
of which words is, as far as men listen to your instructions, they listen 
to mine, and in so far they receive the commandments of God who hath 
sent me. Prejudice alone could, I think, infer from such expressions, 
that those who received the Apostles were literally receiving God 
himself under their form and substance. Equally demonstrative of 
prejudice, I conceive, would it be to deduce the identity or equality 
of the Father and the Son from the following passage, John, ch. v. 
ver. 23: “ That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
who hath sent him.” For in this very passage the Son is represented 
as the Messenger of the Father, and for that reason only entitled to 
honour. That the preposition [conj.?] “as” implies here, as in many 
other places, likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact degree 
of honour, is illustrated by its obvious meaning in the last verse of 
Matthew, ch. v., ‘“‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect;” for by these words no one can conceive, that 
equality in degree of perfection between God and the disciples is in- 
tended to be enjoined. 

The fifth position is, that his heavenly Father had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. I 
readily admit the correctness of this position, and consider the fact 
as confirming the opinion maintained by me, and by numerous other 
followers of Christ, as to the Son’s total dependence on the commis- 
sion of God for his power in administering such judgment. I agree 
also with the Reverend Editor, in esteeming the nature of this office 
most important ; and that nothing but the gift of supernatural wisdom 
can qualify a being to judge the conduct of thousands of millions of 
individuals, living at different times from the beginning of the world 
to the day of resurrection. It is, however, perfectly consistent with 
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the omnipotence and wisdom of God, who is declared by revelation 
to be “able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham,” 
(Matthew, ch. iii. ver. 9), and with whom all things are possible, 
(Luke, ch. i. ver. 37), to bestow wisdom equal to the important nature 
of this office on the first-born of every creature, whom he has anointed 
and exalted even above his angels. Butthe Editor goes much further 
than I am willing to follow him, in concluding the omniscience of 
the Son, from the circumstance of his distributing final judgment ; 
since Jesus not only disclaimed that attribute, but even expressly 
avowed that he received his qualifications for exercising judgment 
from God. With respect to his disclaiming omniscience, see Mark, 
ch. xiii. ver. 23; “‘ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
Omniscience, as the Editor must be well aware, has no limit ; but here 
Jesus expressly declares, that he is ignorant of the day appointed by 
the Father for the resurrection and judgment. What words can be 
more expressly declaratory than these of the finite nature of the know- 
ledge granted to Jesus, however its extent may actually surpass our li- 
mited capacity? Asa proof that his judicial authority is derived from 
God, see John, ch. v. vers. 26,27: “For as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself: and hath 
given him authority to execute judgment also.’”’ Ver. 30: “I can of 
mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is 
just ; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me.” Is it possible to misunderstand the assertion . 
contained in these words, that both the authority and the ability to 
judge are gifts bestowed on the Son by the omnipotent Father ? 

The sixth position is, that in several instances Jesus accepted 
worship “due to no man, but to God alone”; and instances of his 
receiving worship from a blind man, a leper, from mariners, and 
from his disciples, are adduced from the evangelical writings. Every 
one must admit that the word “ worship,” both in common acceptation 
and in the Scriptural writings, is used sometimes as implying an 
external mark of religious reverence paid to God, and at other times, 
as signifying merely the token of civil respect due to superiors; and 
that concurrent circumstances in every instance determine the real 
sense in which the word should be taken. Among the Prophets of 
God, Jesus was not the only one that permitted himself to be wor- 
shipped, as we find Daniel the Prophet allowing himself such worship. 
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Daniel, ch. ti. ver. 46: ‘Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon 
his face, and worshipped Daniel.” Daniel, like Jesus, neither rebuked 
the man who worshipped him, nor did he feel indignant at such a 
tribute of respect ; yet we cannot find any subsequent assertion that 
he had offended God by suffering himself to be the object of the king’s 
worship in this instance. Besides, Jesus himself uses the word 
‘worship’ in the latter sense, (I mean that of civil reverence,) in one 
of the evangelical parables, where he represents a servant as worship- 
ping his master. Matthew, ch. xviii. ver. 26: “‘ The servant therefore 
fell down and worshipped him.” From the circumstance of Jesus 
positively commanding human beings to worship God alone in spirit, 
and not in any form or shape, either human or angelic; as, John, 
ch. iv. ver. 24: “God is a spirit; and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” Matthew, ch. iv. ver. 10: ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve:” 
and from the circumstance of his rebuking the man who called him 
‘good master,” on the ground that the term ‘‘ good” should be 
peculiarly applied to God alone, (Math. ch. xix. ver. 17,) we necessarily 
conclude that Jesus accepted worship only as a mark of human respect, 
and acknowledgment of gratitude. Let us moreover ascertain from 
the context, the sentiments which the blind man, the leper, the 
mariners, and the disciples of Jesus, entertained of his nature ; and we 
can no longer hesitate to believe, that they meant by the worship 
they offered, only the manifestation of their reverence for him asa 
superior, indeed, yet still as a created being. The question is, Did 
those that offered worship to Jesus evince that they believed him to be 
God, or one of the three persons of the Godhead, and equal to God ? 
Nothing of the kind—the blind man, after his cure, spoke of Jesus as 
a Prophet, and a righteous man, and believed him when he said he 
was the Son of God. John, ch. ix. ver. 31: ‘Now we know” (says 
the blind man,) ‘‘ that God heareth not sinners: but if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” Ver. 
33: “If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” And in 
answer to the question of Jesus, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God ?” he answers, ‘‘ Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him,” 
Ver. 38. The unclean spirit which is said in Mark, to have worshipped 
Jesus, “ cried with a loud voice and said, What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not.” Mark, ch. v. ver. 7. This adjuration 
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would have been absurd if Jesus were himself addressed as God; 
and clearly shews, that the worship offered was to deprecate the 
power of a being whose nature was subordinate to that of God, by 
whose name he was adjured. The leper, too, glorified God, while to 
Jesus he gave only thanks for being the instrument of his cure. 
Luke, ch. xvii vers. 15,16: ‘ And one of them, when he saw that 
he was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks.” The 
mariners who worshipped Jesus declared at the same Instant, “ Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God.” Matthew, ch. xiv. ver. 33. The 
woman of Canaan, who is also stated in Matthew, ch. xv. ver. 25, to 
have worshipped Jesus, addressed him, ver. 22, as “the son of 
David,” by which term she certainly would not have designated a 
being whom she worshipped as God. Peter, the most celebrated of 
his disciples, shewed his faith in acknowledging Jesus merely as the 
Christ, or in other words with the same exact sense, the anointed of 
God which is certainly far from implying “very God.” Mark, ch. 
viii. ver. 29. Even after the crucifixion we find the disciples convers- 
ing of Jesus only as “a prophet, mighty in deed and in word before 
God—and all the people.” Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 19. It was Jesus 
himself risen from the dead whom they addressed, yet throughout 
the remainder of the chapter, which concludes with the account of 
his being carried up to heaven, they are only further taught that this 
prophet was the promised Messiah, but by no means that it was their 
duty to worship him as God. Peter, in the name of all the disciples 
declares, John, ch. vi. ver. 69. « We believe and are sure that thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” And as already observed, 


the disciple John declares, that the object of the Gospel is, “that it 
may be believed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” John, ch. 


XX. ver. 31. When the leper prayed to Jesus for cure, he addressed 
him only with the term Kvuptés (Matthew, ch. viii. ver. 2,) which in 
Greek os used as synonymous to Lord or Master, and often applied 
to superior persons. 

Every Christian js morally bound to evince obedience to the 
commandments of Jesus, and exert himself to follow his example. 
Tt behoves us therefore to ascertain, what his commandments are 
with regard to the object of sacred worship and prayer, and in what 
manner he himself performed those solemn religious duties. The 


very act of prayer, indeed, implies an acknowledgment of inferiority 
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to the being adored ; but though Trinitarians affirm that such devotion 
was paid by Jesus only in his human capacity, his form of prayer 
ought still to be sufficient to guide human creatures as to the Being 
to whom their prayers should be addressed. Let us examine, there- 
fore, whether Jesus in his acknowledged human capacity ever 
offered worship or prayer to what Trinitarians term the second 
or third person of the Godhead, or once directed his followers 
to worship or pray to either of them. But so far from finding a 
single direction of the kind, we observe on the contrary, that Jesus 
strictly enjoins us to worship the Father alone in that form of 
prayer which he offered for our guidance, Matthew, ch. vi. ver. 
9: “After this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father which art in 
heaven, &c.” “‘ Pray to thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” In the same way, 
when the Saviour himself prays, he addresses the Father alone. 
Matthew, ch. xxvi. ver. 53: ‘‘Thinkest thou,” says Jesus to Peter, 
“that I cannot now pray to my Father?” John, ch. xvi. 26: “I will 
pray the Father for you.” Luke, ch. xxii. ver. 41 and 42: ‘‘ And he 
(the Saviour) was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast, and 
kneeled down, and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me.” Mark, ch. xiv. vers. 35 and 36: “ And fell on 
the ground, and prayed, that if it were possible, the hour might pass 
from him. And he said, dbba, Father, ali things are possible unto 
thee.” Luke, ch. vi. ver. 12: “ He went out unto a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God.” Luke, ch. x. ver. 21: “In 
that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth,” John, ch. xi. ver. 41: “ And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 
Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 46: “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” John, ch. iv. ver. 22: “Ye worship ye know not what; we 
know what we worship.” No creed drawn up by men, nor opinion 
entertained by any sect, can by an unbiassed searcher after the true 
doctrines of Christianity be suffered to set aside the express authority 
and constant example of the gracious author of this religion. 

The last position is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of God in the rite of baptism, intended to remain in force to the end 
of the world ; and ordained by the passage, Matthew, ch. xxviii. ver. 
19: “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” A profession of 
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belief in God is unquestionably common to ali the religions supposed 
to have been founded upon the authority of the Old Testament: but 
each is distinguished from the other by a public profession of faith 
in their respective founders, expressing such profession in a language 
that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the 
Divine Being of whom they declare themselves the messengers. This 
system has been carried on from the first, and was no doubt intended 
to serve as @ perpetual distinguishing mark of faith. The Jews 
claim that they have revelation, rendering a belief not in God alone, 
but in Moses also, incumbent upon them, Exodus, ch. xiv. 31: ‘“‘ The 
people feared the Lord and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.” 
But the term “his servant Moses,” in this passage, suffices to prove 
the subordination of Moses, though declared, equally with God, to be 
an object of their belief. In like manner Muhammadans, in the first 
acknowlegdment of that system of religion, are directed to profess 
faith in God, and also in Muhammad, his messenger, in the following 


form : aI Jory do mre x AN} aS “‘There is no God except the 


true God, Muhammad is his messenger.” The term “his mes- 
senger’’ removes every doubt of Muhammad’s identity or equality 
with God ; so the epithet “Son” found in the passage, “ Baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, &c.” ought to 
be understood and admitted by every one’ as expressing the 
created nature of Christ, though the most highly exalted among all 
creatures. If baptism were administered to one embracing Christian- 
ity in the name of the Father and the Holy Ghost, he would thereby 
no more become enrolled as a Christian, than as a Jew or asa Mus 
hammadan ; for both of them, in common with Christians, would 
readily submit to be baptized in the name of God and his prevailing 
influence over the universe. But as Christianity requires peculiarly 
a faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, the gracious Saviour enjoins 
baptism in the name of the Son also, so as to distinguish his happy 
followers from the Jews and the rest of the people. A mere associa- 
tion of names in divine commandments therefore never can be con- 
sidered as tending to prove identity or equality between the subjects 
of those names :—~such junction of names is found frequently in the 
Sacred Writings without establishing unity among the persons whom 
those names imply. 
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The Editor quotes the following passage, Matthew, ch. xxviii. ver. 
18: “ All power in heaven and earth is delivered unto me,” recom- 
mending it as a sure proof of the deity of Jesus. I regret very much 
that the force of the expression “is delivered unto me,” found in this 
passage, should have escaped the discerning notice of the Reverend 
Editor. Does not the term “delivered” shew evidently an entire 
dependence of Jesus upon the Being who has committed to him such 
power? Is it consistent with the nature of an omnipotent God to 
exercise power delivered to him by another being, or to confess that 
the power he possesses has been received by him from another. 

As to the question of the Editor, “Did Muhammad, arrogant as 
he was, ever make such a declaration as Jesus did, namely, that ‘I 
am with you always even to the end of the world ?’”’ I will not re- 
new the subject, as it has been already discussed in examining the 
first position. I only entreat the attention of the Editor to the follow- 
ing assertions of Muhammad, known to almost all Musalmans who 
have the least knowledge of their own religion: 


cpsedlal SA, Rem, dee nN | 


‘Truly the great and glorious God raised me as mercy and gtid- 
ance to worlds.” 


casall 3 po at Gis <2 cpaaadt J, wai 


“T was the first of all Prophets in creation, and the last in appear- 


ance.” 


Ea ~ & 
abi, cl Mes pol, lyad ena 
“T was a Prophet when Adam was in earth and water.” 
BAS »SS Y, upsdu redidkaw laf 


“Tam the Lord of those that were sent by God. This is no boast 
to me.” 


w F a 
rel ug) Ae Abe Lt 
‘ My shadow is on the head only of my followers.” 
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*“He who has seen me has seen God.” 
XIN gars giles cpt, eel bl ass ielbl ys 


“He who has obeyed me, has obeyed God; and he who has sin- 
ned against me, has sinned against God.” 


It is, however, fortunate for Musalmans, that from want of famili- 
arity and intimate connexion between the primitive Muhammadans and 
their contemporary heathens, the doctrines of Monotheism taught by 
Muhammad, and entertained by his followers have not been corrupted 
by polytheistical notions of Pagans, nor have heathen modes of wor- 
ship or festivals been introduced among Musalmans of Arabia and 
Turkey as a part of their religion. Besides, metaphorical expressions 
having been very common among Oriental nations, Muhammadans 
could not fail to understand them in their proper sense, although 
these expressions may throw great difficulty in the way of an Euro- 
pean Commentator even of profound learning. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 


ALL the texts collected by the Reverend Editor in his review 
from the authority of the divine Teacher, in favour of the second 
important doctrine of the cross, implying the vicarious sacrifice of 
Jesus as an atonement for the sins of mankind, areas follow: “I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven: if any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live forever.” ‘ His giving his flesh for the life 
of the world.” “I lay down my life for my sheep.” ‘The Son of 
Man is come to give his life a ransom for many.” Is any one of 
these passages, I would ask, in the shape of an explicit command- 
ment, or are they more than a mere statement of facts requiring figu- 
rative interpretation? For it is obvious that an attempt to take 
them in their direct sense, especially the first, (‘‘I am the living 
bread ;—if any man eat of this, &c.,’’) would amount to gross absur- 
dity. Do they reasonably convey anything more than the idea, that 
Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions 
leading to eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive should 
live for ever? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting 
of those instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the 
superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hesitated not 
to persevere in their promulgation; as if aking, who hazards his 
life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were to address 
himself to them saying, “I lay down my life for you.” This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages.—Luke, 
ch. iv. ver. 43: “And he said unto them I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other cities also; for therefore am I sent.” Ch. 
ii. vers 47—49: ‘And all that heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw him, 
they were amazed: and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business?” Wherein 
Jesus declares, that the sole object of his mission was to preach and 
impart divine instructions. Again, after having instructed his dis- 
ciples in the divine law and will, as appears from the following text, 
“For I have given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; and 
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they have received them, and have known surely that I came out 
from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send me.” (John, 
ch. xvii. ver. 8.) Jesus in his communion with God manifests that 
he had completed the object of his mission by imparting divine com- 
mandments to mankind: ‘I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” Had his death on the 
cross been the work, or part of the work, for the performance of which 
Jesus was sent into this world he, as the founder of truth, would not 
have declared himself to have finished that work prior to his death. 
That Jesus should ride on acolt, should receive an offer of 
‘vinegar to drink, and should be wounded with a spear after he had 
delivered up the ghost, as well as his death on the cross, were events 
prophesied in the Old Testament, and consequently these were ful- 
filled by Jesus. Vide Luke, ch. xxiv. vers. 26 and 27: “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? 
And beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” But we 
are unhappily at a loss to discover any other design in each of these 
events, which happened to Jesus before his ascent to heaven. I am 
therefore sorry that I must plead my inability to make a satisfactory 
reply to the question of the Editor, ‘Had ever Jesus transgressed 
his heavenly Father’s will, that he underwent such afflictions?” I 
can only say, that we find in the Scriptures that several other Pro- 
phets in common with Jesus suffered great afflictions, and some even 
death, as predicted. But I know not whether those afflictions were 
the consequences of the sins committed by them or by their parents, 
or whether these distresses were experienced by them through some 
divine purpose unknown to us; as some scriptural authorities shew 
beyond doubt, that man may be made liable to suffering for some 
secret divine purpose, without his or his parents having perpetrated 
any remarkable crime. (John, ch. ix ver. 3: ‘Jesus answered, 
Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents; but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.”) The latter alternative (name- 
ly that the righteous Prophets suffered afflictions and even death for 
some divine purpose, known thoroughly to God alone) seems more 
consistent with the contents of the sacred writings, such as follow: 
Mark, ch. xii. vers. 1—9: “‘ And he began to speak unto them by 
parables. A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged a place for the wine fat, and built a 
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tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country. 
And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. 
And they caught him, and beat him, and sent him away empty. And 
again he sent unto them another servant ; and at him they cast stones, 
and wounded him in the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. 
And again he sent another ; and him they killed, and many others ; 
beating some, and killing some. Having yet therefore one Son, his 
well-beloved, he sent him also last unto them, saying, They will 
reverence my Son. But these husbandmen said among themselves, 
This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours. And they took him, and killed him and cast him out of the 
vineyard. What shall therefore the Lord of the vineyard do? He 
will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard 
unto others.” John, ch. xv. vers. 21, 22: ‘But all these things will 
they do unto you for my name’s sake, because they know not him 
that sent me. If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin : but now they have no cloak for their sin.” This parable 
and these passages give countenance tothe idea, that God suffered 
his Prophets, and Jesus, his beloved Son, to be cruelly treated and 
slain by the Jews for the purpose of taking away every excuse that 
they might offer for their guilt. 

In explaining the objects of Jesus’s death on the cross, the Editor 
confidently assumes, that “If we view Jesus Christ as atoning for 
the sins of men, we have every thing perfectly in character: he 
became incarnate to accomplish that which could have been effected 
by neither men nor angels.” I should therefore wish to know whether 
Jesus, whom the Editor represents as God incarnate, suffered death 
and pain for the sins of men in his divine nature, or in his human 
capacity ? The former must be highly inconsistent with the nature 
of God, which, we are persuaded to believe by reason and tradition, is 
above being rendered liable to death or pain ; since the difference we 
draw between God and the objects that are not God, is, that one 
cannot be subjected to death or termination, and the other is finite 
and liable to mortality. That the eflects of Christ’s appearance on 
earth, whether with respect to the salvation or condemnation of 
mankind, were finite, and therefore suitable to the nature of a finite 
being to accomplish, is evident from the fact, that to the present 
time millions of human beings are daily passing through the world, 
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whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of course 
must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his having died 
for the remission of their sins. The latter, namely, that Jesus 
suffered death and pain in his human capacity as an atonement for 
the offences of others, seems totally inconsistent with the justice 
ascribed to God, and even at variance with those principles of equity 
required of men ; for it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict 
one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, and who had 
never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the cross, for 
the crimes committed by others, especially when he declares such 
great aversion to it, as is manifest from the following passages. 
Matthew, ch. xxvi. vers. 37, 39, 42, and 43: “ And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. And prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup (meaning death) pass from me: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, ch. xiv. ver. 36: 
“And he said, Abba, Father, all things are’ possible unto thee; take 
away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” Luke, ch. xxii. vers 42 and 44: “Saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done. And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground,” John, ch. xii. ver. 27: ‘ Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause 
came I unto this hour.” Do not these passages evidently shew, that 
Jesus in his human capacity (according to the Trinitarian phrase) felt 
averse to death and pain, and that he earnestly prayed that he might 
not be subjected to it? Jesus, however, knowing that the will of the 
Father rendered such death unavoidable, yielded to it as predicted. 
John, ch. xi. vers. 17 and 18: “Therefore doth my Father love me 
because I lay down my life that I might take it again: no man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself ; I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it: again this commandment have I received 
of my Father.” Matthew, ch. xxvi. vers. 53 and 54: “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall the Scripture 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” The iniquily ‘of one’s being 
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sentenced to death as an atonement for the fault committed by another 
is so palpable, that although in many countries the human race think 
themselves justified in detaining the persons of those men who, 
voluntarily making themselves responsible for the debt or the persons 
of others, fail to fulfil their engagements; nevertheless every just man 
amongithem would shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for 
acrime committed by another, even if the innocent man should will- 
ingly offer his life in behalf of that other. 
In endeavouring to prove Jesus’s atonement for sin by his death, 
- the Reverend Editor urges, “Is he called the Saviour of men because 
he gave them moral precepts, by obeying which they might obtain the 
divine favour, with the enjoyment of heaven as their just desert? or, 
because he died in their stead to atone for their sins and procure for 
them every blessing, &cv.? If Jesus be termed a Saviour merely be- 
cause he instructed men, he has this honor in common with Moses, 
and Elijah and John the Baptist, neither of whom however assumed 
the title of Saviour.”’ “We find the title “Saviour” applied frequently 
in the divine writings to those persons who had been endued with 
the power of saving people, either by inculcating doctrines, or afford- 
ing protection to them, although none of them atoned for the sins of 
mankind by their death. Obadiah, ver. 21. “And saviours shall 
come up on mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau; and the king- 
dom shall be the Lord’s.”’ Nehemiah, ch. ix. ver. 27 : ‘‘ And accord- 
ing to thy manifold mercies thou gavest them saviours, Who saved 
them out of the hand of their enemies.” 2 Kings ch. xiii. ver. 5: “ The 
Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians.” How could, therefore, the Editor, a diligent 
student of the Bible, lay such a stress upon the application of 
the-term “Saviour” to Jesus, as to adduce it as a proof of the 
doctrine of the atonement; especially when Jesus himself declares 
frequently, that he saved the people solely through the inculcation 
of the word of God? John, ch. xv, ver.3: ‘“ Now yeare clean through 
the word which I have spoken unto you.” Ch. v. ver. 24: ‘‘ He that 
heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life.’ Ch. vi. ver. 63: ‘“ The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life :”—wherein Jesus represents himself as a Savi- 
our, or a distributor of eternal life, in his capacity of divine teacher. 
Jesus is of course justly termed and esteemed a Saviour, for having 
instructed men in the Divine will and law, never before so fully 
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revealed. Would it degrade Jesus to revere him as a Divine Teacher, 
because Moses and the Prophets before him delivered to the people 
divine instructions? Or would it depreciate the dignity of Jesus, 
to believe that he, in common with several other prophets, underwent 
afflictions and death? Such an idea is indeed unscriptural, for God 
represents the Christ as a Prophet equal to Moses, (Deut. ch. xviii. 
ver. 18.) Jesus declares himself to have come to fulfil the law 
taught by Moses: (Matthew, ch. v. ver. 7.) “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law and the Prophets, J am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil;” and strictly commands his disciples and the people 
at large to obey whatever Moses had taught. Ch. xxiii. vers. 2, 3: 
“Saying, the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works : for they say, and do not.” 

I am sorry that I cannot, without offending my conscience, agree 
with the Reverend Editor in the opinion, that “If Jesus be esteemed 
merely a teacher, the greater degree of honour must be given to Moses, 
for it was in reality his law that Jesus explained and established.” 

It is true that Moses began to erect the everlasting edifice of true 
religion, consisting of a knowledge of the unity of God, and obedience 
to his will and commandments ; but Jesus of Nazareth has completed 
the structure, and rendered his law perfect. To convince the Editor 
of this fact, I beg to call his attention to the following instances, 
found even in a single chapter, as exhibiting the perfection to which 
Jesus brought the Law given by Moses and other Prophets. Matthew, 
ch. v. vers. 21,22: ‘Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment: but I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment: and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council : but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.’ Vers. 27,28: ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery : but I say unto you, that 
whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery.” Vers. 31,32: “It hath been said, whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement: but I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” Vers. 38, 
39: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
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a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil : but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Vers. 43—45. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you, and persecute you : that ye may 
be the children of your Father whichis in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.”” NowI hope I may be justified in expressing my 
belief, (though it varies from the declaration made by the Editor,) 
that no greater honour can be justly given to any teacher of the will 
of God, than what is due to the author of the doctrines just quoted, 
which, with a power no less than standing miracles could produce, 
carry with them proofs of their divine origin to the conviction of the 
high and low, the learned and unlearned. 

The Editor, in page 101, lays much stress on circumstances, the 
very minuteness of which, he thinks, “serves to enhance their value 
as testimonies.” He alludes to the epithet ‘‘ Lamb Godof” having 
been twice applied to Jesus by John the Baptist, two of whose 
disciples were thereby induced to become followers of Jesus. This 
is considered by the Editor as implying an admission on the part of 
Christ, that as a lamb, particularly the Paschal Lamb, was used in 
sacrifice as an atonement for sins, he also came into the world to 
sacrifice his life as an atonement for sin. We find, however, the term 
“lamb,” as well as “sheep” applied in other places, where no 
allusion to the sacrificial lamb can be well imagined, and from which 
we infer that these were epithets generally applied to innocence 
subjected to persecution ; a meaning which sufficiently accords with 
the use of the word lamb in the instance in question. We have those 
terms applied by Jesus to his disciples in John, ch. xxi. vers. 15—17, 
where he commands Simon Peter “ to feed his lambs,” “to feed his. 
sheep ;” and in ch. x. vers. 26, 27, ‘‘ Ye believe not because ye are not 
of my sheep.”—‘“‘My sheep hear my voice.” Now, many of the 
Apostles suffered death in consequence of their endeavours to with- 
draw men from sin; but the Editor will not thence, I presume, 
maintain, though it follow from his argument, that the term “lamb” 
was applied to them, to shew that, by their death, they also atoned 
for the sins of mankind. The Reverend Editor might have spared 
the arguments he has adduced to prove, that Jesus was sent into 
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this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to suffer death 
and difficulties like other prophets who went before him; as the 
Editor may find in the compilation in question, as well as in its 
defence, Jesus of Nazareth represented as ‘‘ The Son of God,” a term 
synonymous with that of Messiah, the highest of all the prophets; 
and his life declares him to have been, as represented in the Scrip- 
tures, pure as light, innocent as a lamb, necessary for eternal life as 
bread for a temporal one, and great as the angels of God, or rather 
greater than they. He also might have omitted to quote such 
authority as shews, that Christ, being a mediator between God and 
men, “‘declared that whatsoever they (his Apostles) shall ask in 
his name, the Father will give them ;” for the Compiler, in his 
defence of the Precepts of Jesus, repeatedly acknowledged Christ as 
the Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor with God, in behalf of his 
followers. But such intercession does not, I presume, tend to a proof 
of the deity or the atonement of Jesus, as interpreted by the Editor ; 
for God is represented in the sacred books to have often shewn mercy 
to mankind for righteous men’s sakes ; how much more, then, would 
he naturally manifest his favour towards those who might petition him 
in the name of one whom he anointed and exalted over all creatures 
and prophets? Gen. ch. xxx. ver. 27: ‘‘I have learned by expe- 
rience, that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.” Jeremiah, 
ch. xxvii. ver. 18: ‘ But if they be Prophets, and if the word of the 
Lord be with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord of 
hosts.” Moreover, we find angels declared to have been endued with 
the power of pardoning and redeeming men on various occasions. 
Genesis, ch. xlvili. ver. 16: “The Angel which redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads!” Hxodus, ch. xxiii. vers. 20,21: “ Behold, 
I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions : 
for my name is in him.” 

With regard to this doctrine, I have carefully noticed every 
argument advanced by the Editor, from the authority of Jesus him- 
self in its support ; and have adduced such arguments as may be used 
by those that reject that doctrine, and which they rest on the autho- 
rity of the same Divine Teacher ; leaving the decision of the subject 


to the discreet judgment of the public, by declining to deliver any 
opinion, as an individual, as to the merits thereof. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the doctrines and miraculous narrations of the New Testament. 

I recret that the Editor should have accused the Compiler of 
having charged “on the dogmas or doctrines of Christianity those 
wars and that bloodshed which have occurred between nations merely 
termed Christians.” The Compiler, in his defence of the precepts of 
Jesus, has ascribed such disputes and contentions not to anything 
contained in the Scriptures, but to the different interpretations of 
dogmas, which he esteemed not essential for salvation. In order 
to convince the Editor of the accuracy of my assertion, I entreat 
his attention to page 18, line 22, and page 22, line 24, of my 
defence of the compiled Precepts, under the designation of “ An 
Appeal to the Christian Public ”’ 

The Editor observes, that ‘“‘ wars and bloodshed existed before 
the promulgation of Christianity in the world ; neither Christianity, 
therefore, nor its domgas, created the causes of wars and bloodshed. 
They existed in the human mind long before its doctrines were pub- 
lished ; and that quarrels and feuds between the Arians and the 
Orthodox in the fourth and fifth centuries were little more than 
struggles for power and wealth.’ Although human frailty and want 
of perfection in men are in fact esteemed as the first and original 
causes of their improper conduct and wicked deeds, yet in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term “ cause,” good or evil acts are invariably attri- 
buted to their immediate motives, ascertained from circumstantial 
evidence; and these acts are consequently held to entitle their 
respective agents to praise or reproach. But as the motives of actions 
and secrets of the human heart are in truth known to God alone, it 
is indeed beyond my power to establish in a satisfactory manner, that 
the majority of the primitive Arians and Trinitarians were excited by 
their mistaken religious zeal to slay each other, and not by a desire of 
power and worldly advancement. I would appeal, however, to the 
Editor himself, whether it would not be indeed very illiberal to 
suppose, that almost all the Christian world should for a period of 
two hundred years have been weak or wicked enough to engage 
wilfully in causing the blood of each other to be shed under the 
cloak of religion, and merely for worldly motives. But as this must 
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be a matter of opinion, I beg to shew that which has been entertained 
on the subject by one of the highest authorities, against the Trinita- 
rians, who have written on the history of Christianity. I allude to 
Dr. Mosheim, whose words I here give, and I entreat my readers to 
draw their own inferences from them : 
Volume I, p. 419: ‘‘ After the death of Constantine the Great, one 
of his sons, Constantius, who in the division of the empire became 
ruler of the Kast, was warmly attached to the Arian party, whose 
principles were also zealously adopted by the Empress, and indeed 
by the whole court. On the other hand, Constantine and Constans, 
Emperors of the West, maintained the decrees of the Council of Nice 
throughout all the provinces where their jurisdiction extended.— 
Hence arose endless animosities and seditions, treacherous plots, and 
open acts of injustice and violence between the two contending 
parties ; Council was assembled against Council, and their jarring 
and contradictory decrees spread perplexity and confusion throughout 
the Christian world.” Page 420: “His (Gratian’s) zeal for their 
interest, though fervent and active, was surpassed by that of his 
successor, Theodosius the Great, who raised the secular arm against 
the Arians with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their 
churches, and enacted laws whose severity exposed them to the 
greatest calamities.” It is difficult to conceive what other motives 
than those of mistaken zeal for a particular doctrine could have 
influenced the mind of an Emperor like Theodosius to such acts of 
cruelty and violence : but however that may be, it is obvious that if 
such a mode of interpreting conduct be adopted, it is difficult to say 
where we are to stop. The devotion even of the Apostles and Martyrs 
of Christianity may be attributed to a pursuit after power over the 
minds and respect in the eyes of men, and all distinction of good and 
evil character be considered as futile and without foundation. With 
respect to the final success of the Trinitarian party, it appears to me 
the event naturally to have been expected. For, to the people of 
those ages, doctrines that resembled the polytheistical belief that till 
then prevailed, must have been more acceptable than those which 
were diametrically opposed to such notions. The idea of a God in 
human form was easy and familiar: Emperors and Empresses had 
altars raised to them even during their lives and after death were 
enrolled as divinities. Perhaps too, something may justly be attri- 
buted to a certain degree of pride and satisfaction in the idea, that 
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the religion they had begun to profess was dictated immediately by 

the Deity himself, rather than by any subordinate agency. There had 
not been among the Heathens any class of mankind to whom they 
were accustomed to look up with that devotion familiarly entertained 
by the Jews towards Moses and their Prophets, and they were conse- 
quently ready to elevate to a God any being who rose in their 
estimation above the level of mankind. 

The violence and outrages which Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have experienced from each other, were not of course. as observed 
by the Reverend Editor, owing, in their origin, to the adoption 
of different interpretations respecting the deity of Christ or of the 
Holy Ghost; but they were the immediate consequences of the 
different sentiments they have held with respect to the doctrine of 
an exclusive power of granting absolution, and leading to eternal 
life, being vested in St. Peter and his successors. What great 
mischief has however been produced, and how many lives have from 
time to time been destroyed, from the difference of sentiments held 
by the parties with regard to this doctrine, which even the Editor 
himself does not deem an essential point of religion ! 

The Editor, in p. 114, argues, as a proof of the importance of the 
Gospel, that Christ taught them, fully foreseeing that they would be 
the subject of dispute; and quotes his saying, that he came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword. The whole of the 10th chap. 
of Matthew, from which the Editor quotes the passage here alluded 
to, consists of the instructions delivered by Jesus to the twelve 
Apostles, when he sent them forth to preach the kingdom’ of heaven 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; but has no allusion, that I 
ean perceive, to eternal dissension amongst those who were already 
or might afterwards become Christians. That Jesus foresaw, as one 
of the primary effects of preaching his Gospel, that great dissensions 
would arise—that he was aware that the great question of confessing 
him to be the Messiah or not would be as a sword between a man and 
his father, the daughter and her mother, and the daughter-in-law and. 
her mother-in-law, is evident. But this seems to me by no means 
to prove that Jesus, as supposed by the Editor, “longed or almost 
longed” to see a fire kindled in the earth respecting doctrines not 
essential to the salvation of mankind. Nor would it have been any 
reason for suppressing the most trivial of his sayings, that priestcraft 
working on the ignorance and superstition, the bigotry or intolerance 
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of mankind, should have wrested his words to evil purposes.—As 
observed by the Editor himself, the mischief lay originally in human 
nature, not in any part of the doctrines of Christ; but as those 
dissensions are now perpetuated principally by education, a cause 
essentially distinct from their origin, the case is entirely altered. 
The corruption of the human heart cannot be totally removed; but 
the evil effects that spring from human institutions may be avoided, 
when their real sources are known. After the secret and immediate 
causes of persecution have passed away, the differences of opinion 
which have been the declared grounds of hostility are handed down 
by the teachers of different sects ; and, as already repeatedly avowed, 
it was with the view of evading, not those questions concerning 
which Jesus spoke and which distinguish his followers from alk 
others, but those which have from time to time been seized upon 
to excite enmities still existing amongst fellow Christians, that 
the Compiler confined himself to those Precepts, concerning which 
all mankind must be of one accord. 

As to the question of the Editor, “It can scarcely be unknown 
to the Compiler, that the very being of a God has been for numerous 
ages the subject of dispute among the most learned of his own coun- 
try ; does he account this a sufficient reason for suppressing this 
doctrine? We know that he does not. Why then should he omit 
the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, because men have made 
them the subject of dispute?” Fora direct answer to this question, 
I beg to refer the Reverend Editor to the Appeal of the Compiler, 
page 27, wherein he will find that he assigns not one, but two cir- 
cumstances, a8 concurring to form the motive of his having omitted 
certain doctrines of Christianity in his selection—Ist, that they are 
the subject of disputes and contention—2ndly, that they are not 
essential to religion. It is therefore obvious, that the analogy bet- 
ween the omission of certain dogmas, and that of the being of a God, 
has been unfairly drawn by the Editor. Admitting that the doctrines 
of Christianity and the existence of a God are equally liable to dis- 
putes, it should be recollected that the former are, in the estimation 
of the Compiler, not essential to religion ; while the latter is acknow- 
ledged by him, in common with the professors of every faith, to be 
the foundation of all religion, as distinctly stated in his Introduction 
to the selected Precepts of Jesus. Every system of religion adopts 
the idea of a God, and avows this as its fundamental principle, though 
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they differ from one another in representing the nature and attributes 
of the Deity. The Compiler therefore could have no motive for 
suppressing the doctrine of the being of a God, though disputed by 
a few pretended literary men ; and he has consequently never hesita- 
ted to inculcate with all his power the idea of one God to the learned 
and unlearned of his own country, taking care at the same time, as 
much as possible, not to enter into particulars as to the real nature, 
essence, attributes, person, or substance of the Godhead, those being 
points above his comprehension, and liable to interminable disputes. 
The Reverend Editor thus expresses his surprise at the conduct of 
the Compiler, in omitting in his selection the miraculous relations of 
the Gospel:—‘‘ We cannot but wonder that his miracles should not 
have found greater favour in the eyes of the Compiler of this selec- 
tion, while the amazing weight which Jesus himself attached to them 
could scarcely have escaped his notice:”’ and in order to prove the 
importance of the miracles ascribed to Jesus, the Editor quotes three 
instances, in the first of which Jesus referred John the Baptist to his 
wonderful miracles; in the second, he called the attention of unbeliey- 
ing Jews to his miraculous works asa proof of his divine mission ; 
in the third, he recommends Philip the Apostle to the evidence of his 
miracles. But after a slight attention to the circumstances in which 
those appeals were made, it appears clearly, that in these and other 
instances Jesus referred to his miracles those persons only who either 
scrupled to believe, or doubted him as the promised Messiah, or re- 
quired of him some sign to confirm their faith. Vide Matthew. ch. xi. 
vers. 2—4: “‘ When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another? Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Go and shew John those things which ye do here and 
see.” John, ch. x. vers. 37 and 38, Jesus says to those Jews who 
accused him of blasphemy, “If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But zf I do, though ye believe not me, belzeve the 
works.” In reply to the request of Philip, who, being discontented 
with the doctrines Jesus inculcated, said, ‘ Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us; Jesus answered and said, ‘“‘ Believe me, that I am 
in the Father and the Father in me, or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake.” (John, ch. xiv. ver. 11.) Jesus even speaks in terms of 
reproach of those that seek for miracles for their conviction as to his 
divine mission. Matthew, ch. xii, ver. 39 : “But he answered and said 
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unto them, An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.” 
Moreover he blesses them, who, without having recourse to the 
proofs of miracles, profess their belief on him. John, ch. xx. ver. 29: 
*« Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 


Under these circumstances, and from the experience that nothing 
but the sublimity of the Precepts of Jesus had at first drawn the 
attention of the Compiler himself towards Christianity, and excited 
his veneration for the author of this religion, without aid from 
miraculous relations, he omitted in his compilation the mention of 
the miracles performed by Jesus, without meaning to express doubts 
of their authenticity, or intending to slight them by such an omission. 

I regret, therefore, that the Editor should have suffered any part 
of his valuable time to be spent in advancing several arguments, in 
the concluding part of his Review, to establish the truth of the 
miraculous statements of the New Testament. But as this discussion 
applies to the evidence of miracles generally, it may be worth con- 
sidering. Arguments adduced by the Editor amount to this: “If 
all social, political, mercantile, and judicial transactions be allowed 
to rest upon testimony; why should not the validity of Christian 
miracles be concluded from the testimony of the Apostles and 
others, and be relied upon by all the nations of the world?” The 
Editor must be well aware, that the enemies to revelation draw a line 
of distinction on the subject of proofs by testimony, between the 
current events of nature familiar to the senses of mankind, and within 
the scope of human exertions; and extraordinary facts beyond the 
limits of common experience, and ascribed to a direct interposition 
of divine power suspending the usual course of nature. If all asser- 
tions were to be indiscriminately admitted as facts, merely because 
they are testified by numbers, how can we dispute the truth of those 
miracles which are said to have been performed by persons esteemed 
holy amongst natives of this country? The Compiler has never 
placed the miracles related in the New Testament on a footing with 
the extravagant tales of his countrymen, but distinctly expressed his 
persuasion that they (Christian miracles) would be apt at best to: 
carry little weight with those whose imaginations had been accus- 
tomed to dwell on narrations much more wonderful and supported 
by testimony which they have been taught to regard with a re- 
verence that they cannot be expected all at once to bestow on the 
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Apostles. See Introduction to the Precepts, p.5, and Appeal, p. 88. 
The very same line of argument, indeed, pursued by the Editor, 
would equally avail the Hindoos. Have they not accounts and 
records handed down to them, relating to the wonderful miracles 
stated to have been performed by their saints, such as Agastya, 
Vasishta, and Gotama; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, 
Krishna, and Narsingh; in presence of their contemporary friends 
and enemies, the wise and the ignorant, the select and the multitude ?— 
Could not the Hindoos quote in support of thetr narrated miracles, 
authorities from the histories of their most inveterate enemies the 
Jains, who join the Hindoos entirely in acknowledging the truth and 
credibility of their miraculous accounts? The only difference which 
subsists between these two parties on this subject, is, that the 
Hindoos consider the power of performing miracles given to their 
gods and saints by the Supreme Deity, and the Jains declare that 
they performed all those astonishing works by Asuri Sakti, or by 
demoniac power. Musalmans, on the other hand, can produce records 
written and testified by contemporaries of Muhammad, both friends 
and enemies, who are represented as eye-witnesses of the miracles 
ascribed to him ; such as his dividing the moon into two parts, and 
working in sun-shine without casting a shadow. They can assert, too, 
that several of those witnesses suffered the greatest calamities, and some 
even death, in defence of that religion; some before the attempts of 
Muhammad at conquest, others after his commencing such attempts, 
and others after his death. On mature consideration of all those 
circumstances, the Compiler hopes he may be allowed to remain still 
of opinion, that the miraculous relations found in the divine writings 
would be apt at best to carry little weight with them, when imparted 
to the Hindoos at large, in the present state of their minds: but as 
no other religion can produce anything that may stand in competition 
with the precepts of Jesus, much less that can be pretended to be 
superior to them, the Compiler deemed it incumbent upon him to 


introduce these among his countrymen as a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
On the Impersonality of the Holy Spirit. Miscellaneous remarks. 


I WILL now inquire into the justness of the conclusion drawn by 
the Editor, in his attempt to prove the Deity of the Holy Ghost, 
from the circumstance of his name being associated with that of 
the Father in the rite of Baptism. This subject is incidentally brought 
forward in the course of the arguments he has adduced respecting 
the nature of Jesus, where he observes, “It is needless to add that 
this testimony of Jesus, (the associating of his own name and that of 
the Holy Ghost with the name of the Father,) is equally decisive 
respecting the Deity of the Holy Ghost.” Ihave hitherto omitted 
to notice this question among other matters in review, reserving it 
for the express purpose of a distinct and separate examination. It 
seems to me, in the first place, rather singular, that the Reverend 
Editor, after having filled up many pages with numerous arguments 
in his endeavour to establish the Godhead of Jesus, should have 
noticed in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the Deity of 
the Holy Ghost, although the Editor equally esteems them hoth as 
distinct persons of the Deity. I wonder, in the next place, how the 
learned Editor could suppose a mere association of names in a rite 
to be sufficient to prove the identity of their subjects, I am indeed 
sorry I cannot, without overlooking a great many scriptural autho- 
rities, and defying reason totally, join the Editor in the opinion, 
that the association of the name of the Holy Spirit with that of the 
Father of the Univesse, in the rite of Baptism, is “decisive of, or 
even allusive to, the separate personality of the Spirit.” 

2 Chronicles, ch. xx. ver. 20: ‘Jehoshaphat stood and said, Hear 
me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord 
your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his prophets, so shall 
ye prosper ;” wherein the name of the Prophets of God is associated 
with that of the Deity himself in the profession of belief, which is 
considered by Christians of all denominations more essential than 
an external symbol of Christianity. Again, in Jeremiah, ch. xxx. 
ver. 9, “But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David their 
King, whom I will raise up unto them,” the Lord joins his name 
with that of David in the act of religious service, which is in its 
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strictest sense esteemed due to God alone. Would it not therefore 
be unscriptural to make an attempt to prove the deity of the Pro- 
‘phets, or David, under the plea that their names are associated with 
that of God im religious observances? But we must do so, were we 
to follow the process of reasoning adopted by the Reverend Editor. 
The kind of evidence on which the Editor relies in this instance, 
would besides suit admirably the purposes of those who might seek 
in the sacred Scriptures grou nds for justifying idolatry. Fire wor- 
‘shippers, for instance, insisting on the literal sense of the words, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd Chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Tuke, ch. iii. ver. 16,in which it is announced, that Jesus Christ 
will baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. If the association 
in the rite of Baptism of the names of the Son and Holy Ghost, with 
that of the Father, proves their divinity; it is clear that fire also 
being associated with the Holy Ghost in the same rite, must likewise 
be considered as a part of the Godhead. 

God is invariably represented in revelation as the main object of 
belief, receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart 
through the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, (‘No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” John, ch. xiv. ver. 6,) and leading such 
as worship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and ultimately to 
salvation, through his guiding influence which is called the Holy 
Spirit, (“when he the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you into 
all truth,” ./ohn, ch. xvi. ver. 13.) There is therefore a moral obligation 
on those who avow the truth of such revelation to profess their belief 
in God as the sole object of worship, and in the Son through whom 
they, as Christians, should offer divine homage, and also in the Holy 
influence of God, from which they should expect direction in the path 
of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer and 
supplication. For the same reason also, in publicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should be baptized in 
the name of the Father, who is the object of worship; of the Son, who 
is the mediator ; and of that influence by which spiritual blessings are 
conveyed to mankind, designated in the Scriptures as the Comforter, 
Spirit of truth, or Holy Spirit. As God is declared through his Holy 
Spirit to have led to righteousness such as sought heartily his will, so 
he is equally represented to have through wrath afflicted rebels against 
his authority, and to have prospered through his infinite mercy those 
who manifested obedience to him; as appears from the following 
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passages :—2 Kings, ch. xxiv. 20, ‘“‘For through the anger of the Lord 
it came to pass in Jerusalem, until he had cast them out from his. 
presence.” Psalm, ch. xc. ver. 7, “For we are consumed by thine anger, 
and by the wrath are we troubled.” Psalm, ch. xxi ver. 7, “And 
through the mercy of the most High he shall not be moved.” Psalm, 

ch. vi. ver. 4, “Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: O save me for thy 
mercy’s sake.” Nor can we legitimately infer the idea of the self- 
existence or distinct personality of the Holy Ghost, from such met- 
aphorical language as the following, “The Holy Ghost shall teach you,” 

Luke, ch. xiii. ver. 12. “The Holy Ghost is come upon you,” ets, ch. 

i. ver. 8. “The Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
willsend,” John, ch. xiv. ver. 26. For we find expressions of a similar 
nature applied to other attributes of God, personifying them equally 
with the Holy Spirit. Psalm, ch. lvii. ver. 3: “God shall send forth 

merey and his truth.”, Ixxxv. ver. 10: “‘ Mercy and truth are met 

together.” Ch.c. ver 5: “The Lord is good, his merey is everlasting.” 

Ch. xxxili. ver. 22: “Let thy mercy O Lord, be upon us.” Ch. xxxvi. 

ver.5: “Thy merey O Lord, is in the heavens.” Ch. eviii. ver 4: 

“ For thy mercy is great above the heavens.” Hzek., ch. vii. ver. 3: “I 

will send my anger upon thee.” 2 Chronicles, ch. xxiv, ver. 18, “Wrath 

came upon Judah for this trespass.”’ 

Were every attribute ascribed to the Deity, which is found personi- 
fied, to be therefore considered as a distinct personage, it would be diffi- 
cult to avoid forming a very strange notion of the theology of the Bible. 
It appears, indeed, to me imposible to view the Holy Spirit as very God, 
without coming to ideas respecting the nature of the Deity, little differ- 
ent from some of those most generally and justly condemned as found 
amongst Polytheists. Take, for instance, Matthew, ch. i. ver. 11, where 
it is said, that Mary was found with child of the Holy Ghost. Ver. 20: 
“That which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost.” Luke, ch. i. ver. 
35: ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” In interpreting these passages 
according to the opinion maintained by the Editor, we should neces- 
sarily be drawn to the idea that God came upon Mary, and that the 
child which she bore was in reality begotten of him.—Is this idea, 
I would beg to know, consistent with the perfect nature of the 
righteous God? Or rather, is not such a notion of the Godhead’s 
having had intercourse with a human female, as horrible as the 
sentiments entertained by ancient and modern Heathens respecting 
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the Deity? On the other hand if we understand by those passages, 
merely that the miraculous influence of God came upon Mary, so that, 
though a virgin, she bore a child, everything would stand consistent 
with our belief of the Divine power, without shocking our ideas of 
the purity of the Deity, inculeated alike by reason and revelation. 
This mode of interpretation, is, indeed, confirmed by the very passage 
of Luke above quoted, ‘The power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee ;” plainly and simply declaring, that it was the power of God 
which gave birth to the child, contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature. If by the term “Holy Ghost’? be meant a third distinct 
person of the Godhead, equal in power and glory with the Father 
of all, I am at a loss to know what Trinitarians understand by such 
expressions as the following: -Vatthew, ch. iii. ver. 11, and Luke, 
ch. iii. ver. 16: ‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.’ Acts, ch. x. ver.38: “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.” Matthew, ch. xii. ver 28: 
“TJ cast out devils by the Spirit of God.” Ver. 31: “All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto man. Luke, ch. 
iv.ver.1: “And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from 
Jordan.” If the term “Holy Ghost” be synonymous with the third 
person of the Godhead, and “Christ” with the second person, the 
foregoing passages may be read as follows: ‘He, the second person, 
shall baptize you with the.third person, of the Godhead, and with 
fire.’ “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth, (the second person of the 
Godhead,) with the third person of the Godhead, and with power.” 
“T (the second person of the Godhead) cast out devils by the third 
person of the Godhead.” ‘“‘All manner of sin and blasphemy, even 
against the first and second person of the Godhead shall be forgiven 
unto men; but blasphemy against the third person of the Godhead 
shall not be forgiven unto men.” “Jesus, (the second person of the 
Godhead,) being full of the third person of the Godhead, returned 
from Jordan.” But little reflection is, I should suppose, necessary to 
enable anv one to perceive the inconsistency of such paraphrases as 
the foregoing, and the reasonableness of adopting the usual mode 
of scriptural interpretation of the original texts, according to which 
the foregoing passages may be understood as follows: “He shall 
baptize you with the spirit of truth and purity.” “God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with his holy influence and power.” “I cast out devils by 
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the influence of God.” “All manner of sin and blasphemy, even against 

the Christ, the first-born of every creature, shall be forgiven to men; but 
blasphemy against the power of God shall not be forgiven unto men.” 
“ Jesus, being full of the influence of God, returned from Jordan.” Stull 
more dangerous to true religion would it be two interpret, according 
-to the Trinitarian mode, the passages which describe the descent of 
-the Holy Ghost upon Jesus on the occasion of his baptism. Luke, ch. 
iii. ver. 22: ‘“‘ And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape hike a 
-dove upon him.” For, if we believe that the Spirit, in the form of a 
dove or in any other bodily shape, was really the third person of the 
Godhead, how can we justly charge with absurdity the Hindoo 
legends of the Divinity having the form of a fish or of any other 
-animal ? 

It ought to be remarked, with respect to the text above quoted, 
-denouncing eternal wrath on those who blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost, that the occasion on which the term was made use of by 
-Christ was the accusation of the Jews, that his miracles were the 
effects of an influence of a nature directly opposite to that of God, 
namely, the power of Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils. The Jews 
alleged that he was possessed of an unclean or diabolical spirit, 
(“ Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit: Mark, ch. iii. ver. 
.30. “They said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, but by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils,” Matthew, ch. xii. ver. 24.) Jesus 
affirms, that the Spirit which enabled him to do those wonderful 
works was a holy Spirit : and that whatever language they might hold 
with respect to himself, blasphemy against that power by which he 
-did those miracles would not be forgiven. ‘‘ All manner of sins and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosvever 
‘speaketh against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him: but whoso- 
-ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in the world to come.” 

Were the words “all manner of blasphemy,” in the passage in 
-question, received as including blasphemy against the Father, the 
term must be thus understood : “All manner of blasphemy against 
-man and the Father, and even blasphemy against the Son, shall be 
forgiven ; but blasphemy against the Holy Ghost must not be forgiven : 
and consequently the interpretation would amount to an admission of 
the superiority of the Son and the Holy Ghost to the Father, an 
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opinion which no sect of Christians has hitherto formed. In the 

above-quoted passage, therefore, the exception of the Holy Ghost. 
must exclude blasphemy against the Father, and the whole should be 

thus interpreted :—-All manner of blasphemy against men and 

angels, even against the first-born of every creature, shall be 

forgiven ; but blasphemy against the power of God, by which Jesus 

declared himself to have cast out devils, shall not be forgiven. For 

further illustration I quote here the whole passage of Matthew, ch. xii. 

vers. 24-37 : ‘‘But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This 

fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 

devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, Every 

kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation; and every 
city or house divided against itself shall not stand. And if Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; how shall then his 

kingdom stand ? And ifI by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom. 
do your children cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges. 

But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God is come unto you. Or else how can one enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man? 

and then he will spoil his house. He that is not with me is against 

me; and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad. Where- 

fore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 

given unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 

be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 

Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 

neither in the world to come. Either make the tree good, and his 

fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: for 
the tree is known by his fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, 

being evil, speak good things ? for out of the abundance of the heart 

the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the good treasure of the 

heart bringeth forth good things: and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things. But I say unto you, That every 
idle world that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 

day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” Mark, ch. iii. vers 29, 30: 
“But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never - 
forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation ; because they said, 
He hath an unclean spirit.” 
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Is it not evident from the above authority of Jesus himself, that 
the term “ Holy Ghost” is synonymous to the prevailing influence of 
God? And had not the power by which Jesus performed his miracles 
the same origin, and was it not of the same nature as that by which 
the children of Israel performed theirs? ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast them out ? therefore they shall 
be your judges.” It may not be without use to notice here, that fre- 
quent instances are related in the Scriptures of the influence of the 
Spirit of God, in leading righteous men to truth, before Jesus had 
commenced the preformance of his divine commission, and even 
before he had appeared in this world ; in the same manner as it after- 
wards operated in guiding his true followers to the way of God, 
subsequent to his ascent to heaven, in consequence of his repeated 
intercession with the Father. This will fully appear from the 
following passages, Luke, ch. i. ver. 15: “And he (John the Baptist) 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb.” 
Ver. 41: “ And it came to pass, that when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; and Elizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost.” Ver. 67: ‘And his (John’s) 
father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied,” &c. 
Ch. ii. vers. 25, 26: “And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon: and the same man was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel; and the Holy Ghost was upon 
him. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And he 
came by the Spirit into the temple,” Mark, ch. xii. ver. 36: ‘“ David 
himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” The 
Evangelist Matthew employs a similar expressiqn, ch. xxii. 43: 
“How then doth David in spirit call him Lord?” Luke, ch. iv. ver.1: 
‘And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” It must not, therefore, 
‘be supposed, that the manifestation of this holy attribute of God is 
peculiar to the Christian dispensation. We find in the Scriptures the 
term “ God” applied figuratively in a finite sense to Christ, and to 
some other superiors, as I have already noticed in page 130: a 
circumstance which may possibly have tended to confirm such as are 
rendered, from their early impressions, partial to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in their prepossessed notions of the deity of Jesus. But 
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with respect to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability to find a 
single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is addressed 
as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford to believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost. The only authorities they quote to this effect that I have met 
with are as follow: Acts, ch. vy. vers. 3,4: ‘ Peter said, Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.’”” From which they conclude, 
He that lieth to the Holy Ghost lieth to God. John, ch. xv. ver. 26: 
“But when the Comforter is come whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall testify of me.” As to the first of these texts. I need only 
remark, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes of 
God is of course reckoned a sin or blasphemy against God himself. 
But this admission amounts neither to a recognition of the self- 
existence of the attribute, nor of its identity with God. With respect 
to the mission of the Spirit of truth as a proof of its being a separate 
existence, and not merely an expression for the influence of God, the 
passage In question, if so taken, would thus run: ‘ But when God is 
come, whom I (God) will send unto you from Gad, even God who 
proceedeth from God, &c.” Can there be an idea more polytheistical 
than what flows from these words? Yet those that maintain this 
interpretation express their detestation of Polytheism. If, with a 
view to soften the uureasonableness of this interpretation, they think 
themselves justified in having recourse to the term ‘“ mystery,” they 
cannot, without injustice, accuse Hindoos, the believers of numerous 
gods under one Godhead, of absurdity, when they plead mystery in 
defence of their Polytheism; for, under the plea of mystery, every 
appearance of unreasonableness may be easily removed. 

I find to my great surprise, that the plural form of expression in 
the 26th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, ‘“‘ And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness,” has been quoted by some 
divines as tending to prove the doctrine of the deity of the Holy 
Ghost, and that of the Son, with the deity of the Father of the 
Universe, commonly called the doctrine of the Trinity. It could 
scarcely be believed, if the fact were not too notorious, that such 
eminent scholars as some of those divines undoubtedly were, could be 
liable to such a mistake as to rely on this verse as a ground of argu- 
ment in support of the Trinity. It shews how easily prejudice in 
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favour of an already acquired opinion gets the better of learning, an@ 
how successfully it darkens the sphere of truth. Were we even to- 
disregard totally the idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost alk 

Asiatic lannguages, in which the plural number is often used for the- 
singular, to express the respect due to the persons denoted by the 
noun ; and to understand the term, “our image” and “ our likeness,” 

found in the verse as conveying a plural meaning, the quotation 

would still by no means answer their purpose ; for the verse in ques- 
tion would in that case imply a plurality of Gods, without determin- 
ing whether their number was three or three hundred, and of course 
without specifying their persons.—No middle point in the unlimited 

series of number being determined, it would be almost necessary” 
for the purpose of obtaining some fixed number as implied by those 

terms, to adopt either two, the lowest degree of plurality in the first. 
personal pronoun both in Hebrew and Arabic, or to take the highest 

number of Gods with which human imagination has peopled the 

heavens. In the former case, the verse cited might countenance the 

doctrine of the duality of the Godhead entertained by Zirdusht and 
his followers, representing the God of goodness and the God of evil 

to have jointly created man, composed of a mixed nature of good 

and evil propensities: in the latter it would be consistent with the 

Hindoo system of religion; but there is nothing in the words that 

can be with any justice construed as pointing to the Trinity. These 

are not the only difficulties attending the interpretation of those 

terms :—if they should be viewed in any other than a singular sense, 

they would involve contradiction with the very next verse: ‘‘Seo- 
God created man in his own image,” in which the singular number 

is distinctly used; and in Deut. ch. iv. ver.4: “The Lord our God. 
is one Lord;” and also with the spirit of the whole of the Old 

Testament. 

To those who are tolerably versed in Hebrew and Arabic, (which 
is only refined Hebrew,) it is a well-known fact that in the Jewish 
and Muhammadan scriptures, as well as in common discourse, the. 
plural form is often used in a singular sense, when the superiority of 
the subject of discourse is intended to be kept in view: this is suffi- 


ciently apparent from the following quotations taken both from the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, and from the Qoran. Hzodus, ch. xxi.. 


ver. 4, in the original Hebrew Scripture we YS TD ITD PITS. 
5s “If his masters (meaning his master) have given him a wife.” 
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Ver. 6th Hebrew, rmnoan bay TS WHIT “ Then his masters 
(that is, his master) shall bring him unto the Judges.” Verse 29th, 
pPVSI. WT, OWS Sarm wy I YW ONy “But if the 
ox were wont to push with his horn in time past, and it has been 
testified to his owners” (that is to his owner.)—Isaiah, ch. vi. ver. 8: 
Hebrew, 325 a eh Wz rows 9D MN “To whom shall I send? 
and who will go for us?” (that is, for me.) 


So also in the Qoran, 2) aipees oy wysl ops te Woate 
(meaning am) I nearer than the jugular vein.” yr sinia Ly 


“Surely we (meaning I) created every thing in proportion.” In these 
two texts of the Qoran, God is represented to have spoken in the 
plural number, although Muhammad cannot be supposed to have em- 
ployed a mode of expression which he could have supposed capable 
of being considered favourable to the Trinity. 

But what are we to think of such reasoning as that which finds a 
confirmation of the doctrine of the Trinity in the thrice repeated term 
‘holy,’ in verse 3, ch. vi. of Isaiah? Following this mode of argu- 
ment, the repetitions of the term “Eli, Eli.” or “My God, My 
God,” by Jesus in his human nature, in Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 46, 
equally establishes the duality of the Godhead. So also the holy 
name ofthe Supreme Deity being composed of four letters, in the 
Hebrew, iT27i7j ; in Greek, @fés ; in Latin, Deus ; in Arabic, xt; 
and in Sanscrit, #@f, clearly denotes the quadrality of the Godhead !! 
But these and all similar modes of argument that have been resorted 
to, are worthy of notice only as they serve to exhibit the extraordi- 
nary force of prejudice and superstition. 

The most extraordinary circumstance is, that some should quote 
in support of the Trinity the following sentence: “For there aré 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one,” representing it as the 7th verse, 
ch. v. of the first epistle of John. This is supposed to have been at 
first composed as a paraphrase upon what stands as ver. 8 of the 
same chapter, (‘‘ and there are three that bear witness in earth, the 
Spint, and the water, and the blood ; and these three agree in one,’’) 
and met with approbation. It was, however, for a length of time, 
known only in oral circulation; but was afterwards placed in the 
margin of some editions, and at last introduced into the text, most 

40 
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probably ‘in the fifteenth century, as an original verse. From that 
time it has been the common practice to insert this verse amongst 
those which are collected in support of the Trinitarian doctrine. It 
may have served in this way to confirm and strengthen prejudice, 
though few biblical critics ever attached the smallest value to it 
either way. This interpretation is so modern, and so obvious, that 
several Trinitarian Editors and commentators of the Bible, such as 
Griesbach and Michaelis, (who never allowed their zeal for their sect 
to overcome the prudence and candour with which they were endowed.) 
have omitted to insert it in their late works on the New Testament; 
knowing, perhaps, that such an interpolation, so far from strengthen- 
ing the doctrine they maintain, has excited great doubts as to the 
accuracy of other passages generally relied upon for its support. 

We have already, I trust, seen distinctly that none of the lessons 
taught by Christ to his disciples teach us to believe in him as God; 
but as most Trinitarian authors assert that his doctrine was fully 
revealed by his Apostles speaking under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, it may be worth while to examine whether it be included by 
them amongst the doctrines of the Christian religion. This question 
may be immediately determined by referring to the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles; for if the doctrine of the Trinity had been 
considered by them as an essential part of what they were command- 
ed to teach, we should certainly find it insisted upon in the discourses 
they addressed to their converts. But we shall look in vain for any 
expression amongst those reported by Luke, that indicates the profes- 
sion of such a belief by the Apostles themselves ; far less that they 
exacted an acknowledgment of its truth from those whom they 
admitted by the rite of Baptism into the faith of Christianity. 

Acts, ch. 11. ver. 22: ‘‘ Ye men of Isreal, hear these words; Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know;” 32: “This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” 36: “ Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Ch. iii. vers. 22 and 23: 
“For Moses truly said unto the Fathers, a Prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; him shall 
ye hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 

come to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Prophet, shall 
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be destroyed from among the people.” Ch. iv. ver. 12: “ Neither 
is there salvation in any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.’ Vers. 26, 
27: ‘The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered 
together against the Lord, and against his Christ. For ofa truth 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed,” &c. Ch. v. 
ver. 31: ‘Him has God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of 


sins.” Ch. xii. ver. 56: ‘‘ And said, behold, I see the heaven opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” Ch. vii. 
vers. 37, 38: “And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine 


heart, thou mayest. And he ansyered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to stand 
still: and they went down both into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch: and he baptized him.” Ch. x. ver. 38: “How God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 
Ver. 42: ‘“ And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he who was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38: ‘‘ Be it known unto you therefore, 
men and brethren that through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xvii. ver. 3: ‘Opening and alleging, that 
Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead: and 
that this Jesus, whom [ preach unto you is Christ.” 

Thus we find the Apostles never hesitated to hazard their lives 
by declaring before the Jews, that their master was a Prophet, the 
expected Messiah, the Son of the living God: which was equally 
offensive to their countrymen, as if they had called him God himself ; 
yet in none of the sermons do we ever find them representing him as 
the true God. In the same manner, Jesus himself never assumed 
that character to himself, although he repeatedly avowed that he was 
the Messiah, the Son of God, whereby he knew that, according to their 
law, he would draw the penalty of death upon himself. As to the 
nature of those doctrines of Christianity deemed essential in the 
earliest times, I shall content myself with making a few extracts 
from the Ecclesiastical History of Mosheim, a celebrated author 
among Trinitarians, which will prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so zealously maintained as fundamental by the generality of modern 
Christians, made not its appearance as an essential, or even secondary 
article of Christian faith, until the commencement of the fourth 
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century ; and then it was introduced after long and violent discussions 
by the majority of an assembly, who were supported by the authority 
of a monarach. Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 100: “Nor in this first 
century was the distinction made between Christians of a more or 
less perfect order which took place afterwards: whoever acknow- 
ledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made solemn profession. 
of his confidence in him was immediately baptized, and received 
into the Church.” P. 411: ‘Soon after its commencement, even 
in the year 317, a new contention arose in Egypt, upon a sub- 
ject of much higher importance, and with consequences of a yet 
more pernicious nature; the subject of this fatal controversy, 
which kindled such deplorable division throughout the Christian 
world, was the doctrine of three persons of the Godhead, a doc- 
trine which in the three preceding centuries had happily escaped 
the vain curiosity of human researches, and been left undefined 
and undetermined by auy particular set of ideas. The Church 
indeed had frequently decided against the Sabellians and others, 
that there was a real difference between the Father and the Son, 
and that the Holy Ghost was distinct from them both; or, as. 
we commonly speak, that three distinct persons exist in the Deity ; 
but the mutual relation of these persons to each other, and the nature 
of the distinction that subsists between them, are matters that 
hitherto were neither disputed nor explained, with respect to which 
the Church had cousequently observed a profound silence :—nothing 
was declared to be the faith of Christians in this matter, nor were 
there any modes of expression prescribed as requisite to be used in 
speaking of the mystery. Hence it happened, that the Christian 
doctors entertained different sentiments upon this subject without 
giving the least offence, and discoursed variously concerning the dis- 
tinction between Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost, each one following 
his respective opinion with the utmost liberty.” On this quotation L 
beg leave to remark, that if, in the first and purest ages of Christ- 
janity, the followers of Christ entertained such different opinions on the 
subject of the distinction betwéen Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without. 
incurring the charge of heresy and heterodoxy, and without even break-- 
ing the tie of Christian affection towards each other, it is a melancholy 
contrast that the same freedom of opinion on this subject is not now 
allowed, nor the same mutual forbearance maintained amongst those 
who call themselves Christians. Mosheim, p. 412: “In an assembly of 
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Presbyters of Alexandria, the Bishop of that city, whose name was 
Alexander, expressed his sentiments on this head with a high degree 
of freedom and confidence ; and maintained, among other things, that 
the Son was not only of the same eminence and dignity, but also of the 
same essence with the Father : this assertion was opposed by Arius, one 
of the Presbyters, a man of a subtile turn, and remarkable for his elo- 
quence.”’ Page 414: ‘““The Emperor Constantine, looking upon the sub- 
ject of this controversy as a matter of small importance, and as little 
eonnected with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion, 
contented himself at first with addressing a letter to the contending 
parties, in which he admonished them to put an end to their disputes ; 
but when the Prince saw that his admonitions were without effect, and 
that troubles and commotions which the passions of men too often 
mingle with religious disputes, were spreading and increasing daily 
throughout the empire, he assembled at length in the year 325 the 
famous Council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies of the Church 
Universal were summoned to put an end to this controversy. In 
this general council, after many keen debates and violent efforts of the 
two parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemmed ; Christ declared 
consubstantial or of the same essence with the Father; the vanquished 
Presbyter banished among the Illyrians, and his followers compelled to 
give their assent to the creed or confession of faith which was composed 
by this council.” It must not escape the notice of my readers, that so 
late as the year 314, the doctrine of the Son being of the same nature 
with the Father was supposed to be a matter of small importance, and 
little connected with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion. 

. The reason for the majority being in favour of the three persons of 
the Godhead at the Council of Nice may be easily accounted for, as I 
moticed before. More than nine-tenths of the Christians of that age, 
including the emperor and princes, were Gentile converts, to whom 
the idea of a plurality of Gods was most familiar and acceptable, and 
to whose reason as well as practice the worship of a Deity in the 
human shape was perfectly consonant, as appears from the following 
quotation, as well as from the Roman and Grecian histories. Mos- 
heim, Vol. I. p. 25: “ The deities of all nations were either ancient 
heroes renowned for noble exploits and worthy deeds, or kings and 
generals who had founded empires, or women become illustrious by 
remarkable actions or useful inventions; the merit of these distin- 
guished and eminent persons, contemplated by their posterity with an 
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enthusiastic gratitude, was the reason of their being exalted into 
celestial honours.” We find also in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
declared to be God by the people of Melita, and both Paul and Bar- 
nabas regarded as gods by the inhabitants of Lystra; and the Saviour 
was ranked in the number of false gods even by professed heathens. 
Acts, ch. xxviii. ver. 6: ‘“‘ Howbeit, they looked when he (Paul) should 
have swollen or fallen down dead suddenly ; but after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said he was a God.” Ch. xiv. ver. 11: “The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men.” Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 25: 
‘“‘ Many who were not willing to adopt the whole of the doctrines of 
Christianity were nevertheless, as appears from undoubted records, 
so struck with the account of his life and actions, and so charmed 
with the sublime purity of his precepts, that they numbered him 
(Jesus) among the greatest heroes, nay even among the gods them- 
selves.” Page 46: “So illustrious was the fame of Christ’s power 
grown after his resurrection from the dead and the miraculous gifts 
shed from on high upon his Apostles, that the Emperor Tiberius is 
said to have proposed his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, 
which the opposition of the Senate hindered from taking effect.” If 
some of the heathens, from the nature of their superstitions, could 
rank Jesus among their false gods, it is no wonder if others, when 
nominally converted to Christianity, should have placed him on an 
equality with the true God, and should have passed a decree, consti~ 
tuting him one of the persons of the Godhead. These facts coincide 
entirely with my own firm persuasion of the impossibility, that a doc~ 
trine so inconsistent with the evidence of the senses as that of three 
persons in one being, should ever gain the sincere assent of any one 
into whose mind it has not been instilled in early education. Early 
impressions alone can induce a Christian to believe that three are one, 
and one is three; just as by the same means a Hindoo is made to be- 
lieve that millions are one, and one is millions ; and to imagine that an 
inanimate idol is a living substance, and capable of assuming various 
forms. As Ihave sought to attain the truths of Christianity from 
the words of the author of this religion and from the undisputed 
instructions of his holy Apostles, and not from a parent or tutor, I cannot 
help refusing my assent to any doctrine which I do not find scriptural. 
Before concluding, I beg to revert to one or two arguments res- 
pecting the nature of Jesus Christ, which have been already partly 
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touched upon. It is maintained that his nature was double, being 
divine as Son of God, and human as Son of man—that in the former 
capacity he performed miracles, and exercised authority over the 
wind and the sea, and as man was subject to and experienced human 
feeling—joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. Is it possible to consider 
a being in the human shape, acting daily in a manner required by 
the nature of the human race, as the invisible God, above mortality 
and all the feelings of mortal beings, from a mere figurative appli- 
cation of the terms ‘Son of God” or ‘“‘God” to him, and from the 
circumstance of his performing wonderful works contrary to the usual 
course of nature? If so, what can prevent one from esteeming Moses 
and others, as possessed of both divine and human nature, since 
Moses, likewise, is called God distinctly, Hxodus, ch. vii. ver. 1: “I 
have made thee a God to Pharaoh; and he is also called man, 
(“ wherewith Moses, the man of God, blessed Israel,” Deut. ch. xxxiil 
ver. 1;) and consequently it may be alleged, that in his divine 
capacity, Moses performed miracles, and commanded the heavens 
and the earth, (‘Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, 
O earth, the words of my mouth,” Duet. ch. xxxti. ver. 1; ‘‘ For it 
(the word of Moses) is not a vain thing for you, because it is your 
life,’ ver. 47;) and that in his human capacity, he suffered death 
and other miseries. Neither Jesus nor Moses ever declared, ‘‘ I say 
so, and perform this as God ; and I say so, and perform that as man.” 
If we give so great a latitude to the modes of reasoning employed to 
justify the idea of one being possessed of two sorts of consciousness, 
as God and man; two sorts of minds, divine and human ; and two 
sets of souls, eternal and perishable ; then we shall not only be at a loss 
to know what is rational and what is absurd, but shall find our senses 
and experience of little or no use to us. The mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures which is universally adopted is this, that when two 
terms, seemingly contradictory, are applied to one person, then that 
which is most consistent with reason and with the context, should 
be taken in a literal, and the other ina figurative sense. Thus God 
is declared to be immaterial, and yet to have hands, eyes, &c. The 
latter expressions taken literally, being inconsistent with reason, and 
with other passages of the Scriptures, are understood as metaphori- 
cally implying his power and knowledge, while the former is 
interpreted in its strict and literal sense: in like manner the term 
“ Lord God,” &c., applied to any other than the Supreme Being, must 
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‘be figuratively understood. Were any one, in defiance of this general 
mode of interpretation, to insist that the term “God,” applied to 
Jesus, should be taken in its literal sense, and that, consequently, 
Jesus should be actually considered God in the human shape, he 
would not only acknowledge the same intimate connexion of 
matter with god, that exists between matter and the human 
soul, but also would necessarily justify the application of such 
phrases as ‘Mother of God” to the Virgin Mary, and “ Brother of 
God” to James and others, which are highly derogatory to the 
character of the Supreme Author of the universe ; and it is the use 
of phrases similar to these which has rendered the religion of the 
Hindoos so grossly absurd and contemptible. To admit that all 
things, whether possible or impossible to our understanding, are 
possible for God, is certainly favourable to the idea of a mixed nature 
of God and man; but at the same time would be highly detrimental 
both to religion and society: for all sorts of positions and tales, 
however impossible they may be, might in that case be advanced and 
supported on the same plea. 


I now conclude my reply with noticing in a brief manner the 
modes of illustration that Trinitarians adopt both in conversation and 
in writing in support ot the unity of the Godhead, in consistency with 
the distinction of three persons. Ist, That as the soul, will, and percep- 
‘tion, though they are three things, yet are in fact one, so God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though distinct persons, 
are to be esteemed as one. Admitting for a moment the propriety of 
this analogy, it serves to destroy totally their position as to the three 
existences of the Godhead being distinct substances ; for, according 
to the established system of theology, the soul is believed to be the 
substance, and will and "perceptions, its properties, which have no 
distinct existence in the same manner as weight and locality are the 
properties of matter, without having existence as separate substances. 
If this analogy, then, were to hold good, the Father would be 
acknowledged as a separate existence like the soul, but the Son and 
the Holy Spirit must be considered his attributes as will and percep- 
tion are of the soul :—a doctrine which resembles that of the heretic 
Sabellius and the early Egyptian Christians. 

It is therefore necessary, that, in endeavouring to prove the 
reasonablenesa of the idea respecting the unity of three distinct 

substances of the Godhead, from comparison between them and the 
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soul, and its will and perception, they should establish first that the 
soul, will, and perception are three substances, and that they are at 
the same time one; and then should draw such an analogy, shewing 
‘the possibility of the position which they assume. 
2ndly, That as notwithstanding the distinct existence of the sun, 
his rays of light and his rays of heat, they are considered as one ; 60 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though 
separate substances, areone. Were we to admit the separate existence 
‘of heat, a point still disputed amongst philosophers, it would serve as 
an analogy so far as these three distinct substances though different 
im nature, are connected together; but by no means would answer 
the purpose of illustrating their position, that these distinct persons 
are one in nature and essence : for the sun is acknowledged to be a 
compact body ; rays of light are fluid substances subject to absorp- 
tion, and frequently found emanating from other bodies as well as 
the sun, and heat an existence of which the most remarkable property 
is its power of expanding other substances, is frequently unaccom- 
panied by the rays of thesun. But it is universally acknowledged, that 
whatever argument tends to prove a distinction between substances, 
must necessarily overturn their unity in essence and existence ; and 
therefore the unity in nature and essence which they assert to exist 
in the three persons of the Godhead not being found in the sun, 
light, and heat, the analogy attempted to be drawn must be aban- 
doned. Again, it is advanced, that as a single substance possesses 
various qualities, and consequently is viewed differently ; so the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are in fact one God; yet the 
Deity in his capacity of the Creator of the world is called the Father, 
and in his capacity of Mediator is termed the Son, in which he is 
generally supposed inferior to the Father; and his office of sanctifica- 
tion is named the Holy Ghost, in which he is deemed inferior to both. 
I know not whether to consider such an argument as reasoning, or as 
a mockery of reason ; since it justifies us in believing, that one and 
the same being in one of his capacities is superior to himself, and 
again, in reference to another quality, is inferior to himself; that he 
is in one case his own beloved Son, and then in another capacity 
is at the disposal of himself according to the entreaty of his Son. 
This mode of arguing, after all, serves to deny the Trinity, which 
represents the Godhead as consisting of three distinct persons and 
not as One person possessing different attributes, which it is the object 
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of Trinitarians to prove. They allege the united state of the soul 
and the body as analogous to the union of the Father and Son; bat 
no one who believes in the separate existence of the soul, can for a 
moment suppose it to be of the same essence as the body; so that 
unless they admit the immateriality of the Father alone, and assert 
the materiality of the Son in his pre-existent state, this illustration 
also must be set aside. 

Some allege, that as the Son of Man designates human nature, 
so the Son of God expresses the nature of God. Were we to admit 
the term “God” as a common noun, and not a proper name, and 
Godhead as a genus like mankind, &c., and that Jesus was actually 
begotten of the Deity, this mode of reasoning would stand good; but 
Godhead must in this case be brought toa level with other genera, 
capable of performing animal functions, «ce. 

Some represent God as a compound substance, consisting of three- 
parts, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, a representation in 
support of which they can offer no scriptural authority. I would, 
however, wish to know, whether these parts (Father, Son and Spirit) 
are of the same nature and existence, or each possessed of a different 
nature or essence. In the former case, there would be a total im- 
possibility of composition ; for composition absolutely requires articles. 
or parts of different identity and essence ; nothing being capable of 
composition with itself Besides, the idea of such a compound subs- 
tance is inconsistent with that distinct personality of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, which they maintain.—In the latter case, (that is, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit being of different nature,) a composition. 
of these three parts is not impossible; but it destroys the opinion 
which they entertain respecting the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit being of the same nature and essence, and of course 
implies that the Godhead is liable to divisibility. 

The argument so adduced by them would include in reality a 
denial of the epithet God to each part of the Godhead ; for no portion 
of an existence, either ideal or perceptible in a true sense, can be 
called the existence itself; as it is one of the first axioms of abstract 
truth, that a part is less than the whole: but we find in the Scriptures 
the Father constantly called God in the strict and full signification of 
the term. John, ch. xvil. ver.3: ‘“‘ This is life eternal, that they may 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
1 Cor. ch. xv. ver. 24: ‘Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
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delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father.” 1 Cor. ch. viii, 
ver6: “Tous there is but one God, the Father.” Hphestans, ch. 
iv. vers. 5,6: ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father,of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
Another argument which has great weight with that sect is, that. 
unless Jesus is God and man, he cannot be considered as qualified 
to perform the office of mediator between God and man; because it 
is only by this compound character that he intercedes for guilty 
creatures with their offended God. This mode of reasoning is most. 
evidently opposed to common sense, as well as to the Scriptures ; 
though their zeal in support of the Trinity has not permitted them 
- to see it. I say, opposed to common sense ; because we observe, that 
when any one feels angry with, and inclined to punish one of a herd 
of cattle which may have trespassed on his grounds, or when a mder- 
wishes to chastise his horse on account of its viciousness, it is his. 
friend or neighbour generally who intercedes in its bebalf, and is 
successful in procuring mercy to the offending animal, in his simple 
nature, without assuming in additon that of the creature in whose 
behalf he intercedes.—I say opposed to scripture; because we find 
in the sacred writings, that Abraham, Moses, and other Prophets 
stood mediator, and interceded successfully in behalf of an offending 
people with their offended God; but none of them possessed the 
double nature of God and man. Numb. ch. xi. vers. 1,2: “When 
the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; and the Lord heard 
it, and his anger was kindled, and the fire of the Lord burnt 
among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost parts 
of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses ; and when Moses. 
prayed unto the Lord, the fire was quenched.” Ch. xiv. vers. 19, 20: 
Moses prayed to the Lord, “Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of 
this people, according unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou 
hast forgiven this people, from Egypt, even until now. And the 
Lord said, I have pardoned them according to thy word.” Ch. xxi. 
ver.7: “Therefore the people came to Moses, and said, We have- 
sinned, for we have spoken against the Lord, and against thee : pray 
unto the Lord that he take away the serpents from us: And Moses 
prayed for the people.” Exod, ch. xxxii. ver 30: ‘‘And it came to- 
pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned 
& great sin, and now I will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shalk 
make an atonement for your sins.” Gen., ch. xviii. ver. 32: “And 
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‘he (Abraham) said, O let not the Lord be angry and I will speak yet 
“but this once :—Peradventure ten shall be found there. And he said, 
‘I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” I find several others perform- 
ing the office of mediator and intercessor in common with Jegus, as 
I noticed before; and indeed this seems to have been an office com- 
mon to all Prophets: but none of them is supposed to have been 
-clothed with Godhead and manhood in union. Jeremiah, ch. 
xxvii. ver. 18: ‘But if they be Prophets, and if the word of 
the Lord be with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord 
-of Hosts,” &c. Deut.ch. v. ver. 5: ‘I (Moses) stood between the 
Lord and you at that time, to shew you the word of the Lord.” I 
wegret very much that a sect generally so enlightened, should, on 
the one hand, have supposed the divine and human natures to be 
so diametrically opposed to each other, that it is morally impossible 
for God even to accept intercession from a mere human being in 
behalf of the human race, and, on the other hand, should hava, 
-advanced that the Deity joined to his own nature that of man, and 
‘was made flesh, possessing all the members and exercising all the 
‘functions of man—propositions which are morally inconsistent with 
each other, 
To avoid the supposed dishonour attached to the appointment of 
.@ mediator less than divine, the Deity is declared by them to have 
assumed the human shape, and to have subjected himself to the feel- 
ings and inclinations natural to the human species; which is not only 
inconsistent with the immutable nature of God, but highly deroga- 
‘tory to the honour and glory which we are taught to ascribe to him. 
Other arguments of the same nature are frequently advanced, 
but they are altogether much fewer in number, and far less con- 
-vincing, than those which are commonly brought forward by Hindoos 
to support their polytheism. Since, then, in evincing the truth and 
excellence of the Precepts of Jesus, there is’ no need of the aid of 
metaphysical arguments, and since, as a last resource, they do not 
depend for their support on the ground of mystery, the Compiler 
thas, in the discharge of his duty towards his countrymen, properly 
“introduced them as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 
On the Quotations from the Old Testament contained in the New. 


Ir cannot have escaped the notice of attentive readers of the- 
Scriptures, that the bare quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old, when unaccompanied with their respective contexts, are liable- 
to be misunderstood. Those who are not well versed in the sacred’ 
writings, finding in these references such phrases as apparently 
corroborate their already acquired opinions, not only lay stress upon: 
them, in support of the sentiments generelly adopted but even lead 
others, very often, though unintentionally, into great errors. 

Thus Matthew, ii. 15. ‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” The- 
Evangelist refers to verse lst, chapter xi. of Hosea; which, though 
really applied to Israel, represented there as the Son of God, is used 
by the Apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near- 
resemblance between their circumstances in this instance :—both 
Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled from 
thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the ‘Son 
of God.” The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi, vers. lst to- 
the 3rd: ‘‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my Son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from 
them : they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven- 
images. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but. 
they knew not that I healed them.” In which Israel, who is represented 
as a child of God, is declared to have sacrificed to Baalim, which. 
cannot justly be ascribed to the Saviour. 

With a view therefore to remove the possibility of such errors and’ 
to convince my readers that all the references in the New Testament 
with their contexts manifest the unity of God and natural inferiority~ 
of the Messiah to the Father of the universe, I have endeavoured to 
arrange them methodically, beginning with such quotations as were- 
made by Jesus himself, agreeably to the proposal of the Reverend. 
Editor. 

Quotations by Jesus himself exactly agreeing with the Hebrew. 

Matthew, iv. 4: ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every~ 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God; the same in Luke, iv. 
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-4, compared with Deut. viii. ver.3: ‘And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest 
not, neither did thy fathers know; that he might make thee know, 
that man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
_proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

Matthew, vi. 7: “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God ”—com- 
pared with Deut. iv. 16,17: ‘Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, 
-a8 ye tempted him in Massah. Ye shall diligently keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
~which he hath commanded thee.”’ 

Matthew, ix. 13: “But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
-have mercy, and not sacrifice’—compared with Hosea vi. 5, 6: 
“Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I have slain them by 
the words of my mouth ; and thy judgments are as the light that goeth 
forth. For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of 

God more than burnt offerings.” 

Mutthew xix. 19, xxii. 39: ‘Honour thy father and thy mother: 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”—compared with 
Exodus xx. 12: “Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
-long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee’ —and Levit. 
xix. 18: ‘Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
-children of thy people ; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: 
IT am the Lord.” 

Matthew, xxi. 42 : “The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes;’’—the same in Afark xii. 10, Luke xx. 17, 
compared with Psalms cxviii. 22,23: “I (says David) will praise 
thee ; for thou hast heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head-stone of the corner. 
This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.” To decide 
whether this passage is principally applied to David, and in the way 

-of accommodation to Jesus, or originally to Jesus himslf, is entirely left 
‘to the discretion of my readers ; but it is evident in either case, that it 
is God that has raised the stone so rejected. ) 

Matthew, xxii. 44: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ;’—the same in 
Mark xii. 36, Luke xx. 42, compared with Psalms, cx. 1,2: ‘The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy 
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strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine enemies.” This 
passage is simply applied to the Messiah, manifesting that the victory 
gained by him over his enemies was entirely owing to the influence 
of God. 

John, x. 35: ‘Ye are gods’’—compared with Psalm lxxxii. 1, 6, 
7: “God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth 

among the gods. Ihave said, Ye are gods, and all of youare children 
‘of the Most High : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes ;” wherein Jesus shews from this quotation, that the term 
God is figuratively applicable in the Scriptures to creatures of a supe- 
rior nature. 

Quotations made by Jesus himself, nearly agreeing with the Hebrew. 

Matthew, iv. 10: ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 

him only shalt thou serve’—compared with Deut. vi. 13: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name.” 

Matthew, xiii. 14: ‘ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 

stand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive '—compared 
with Isaiah vi. 9, andits context, ‘“‘I heard the voice of the Lord, 
saying, Whom shall I send, and who will gofor us? Then said I, 
(Isaiah,) Here am IJ, send me. And he said, Go and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not.” This censure has original reference to the conduct of the 
people to ,whom Isaiah was sent, but it is implied by Jesus in an 
accommodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthew, xix. 5: ‘* For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flesh” —compared with Genesis, ii. 23: ‘“‘ And Adamsaid, This is now 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman ; 
because she was taken outofman. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall 
be one flesh.” 

Matthew, xix. 18,19: ‘Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, Honour thy father and thy mother; and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’”—compared with Exodus xx. 12—16: ‘ Hononr 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour.”’ 
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Matthew, xxii. 32: ‘I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob” —compared with Hzodus, iii.6: “ More-- 
over he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and Moses hid his face; for he 
was afraid to look upon God.” 


Matthew, xxii. 37: ‘Thou shalt lovethe Lord thy God with alk 
thy heart, with all thy mind:” the same in Mark xii. 30, Luke x. 27, 
compared with Deut. vi. 5: ‘‘ And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and witb all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

Matthew xxvi. 31: “Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall 
be offended because of me this night: for itis written, I will smite- 
the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad” — 
compared with Zechariah, xiii. 7: “Awake, O sword, against my 
Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, * saith the Lord 
of hosts : smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ; and E 
will turn mine hand upon the little one.” 


Verse 7, either was originally applied to Agrippa (T5H.7JAN) the 
last king of the Jews, whose subjects were scattered after he had been 
smitten with the sword, and in an accommodated sense is applied by- 
Jesus to himself, whose disciples were in like manner dispersed while- 
he was suffering afflictions from his enemies—or is directly appli- 
cable to Jesus ; but in both cases his total subordination and submis-- 
sion to the Father of the universe is too obvious to be disputed. 

John, vi. 45: “It is written in the Prophets, And they shall be all 
taught of God. Every man, therefore that hath heard and hath learn-- 
ed of the Father, cometh unto me’—compared with Isaiah, liv. 13: 


“ And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord ; and great shall be- 
the peace of thy children.” 


John, xiii. 18: “I speak not of you all; I know whom I have- 
chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread. 
with me hath lifted up his heel against me’—compared with Psalm 
xli. 9: “Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat of my bread, lifted up his heel against me,” is immediately appli- 
eable to David and his friend Ahithophel, who betrayed him; and,, 
secondarily, to Jesus, and Judas, his traitorous apostle. 


* The word PT1DY found in the original Hebrew Scripture signifies one that lives 
near another; therefore the word “fellow” in the English translation is not altogether - 
correct, aa justly observed by Archbishop Newcome. 
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John, xv. 25: “ But this cometh to pass, that the word might be 
fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me without a cause” 
—compared with Psalm, cix. 2, 3: “‘They have spoken against me 
with alying tongue. They compassed me about also with words of 
hatred ; and fought against me without a cause.” Verse 3rd was 
originally applied to David and his enemies, and in an accommodated 
sense to Jesus and the Jews of his day. 


Quotation made by Jesus himself, ugreeing with the Hebrew in sense, 
but not in words. 


Matthew, xxi. 16: “‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise’”—compared with Psalm viii. 2, and its preced- 
ing verse : ‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies; that thou mightest still the 
enemy and the avenger.” 


Quotation taken from combined Passages of Scripture. 


Matthew, xxi. 13: ‘‘ And said unto them, It is written, My house 
shall be called the house of prayer: but you have made it a den of 
thieves” —-compared with Jsaiah, lvi. 17: ‘‘ For mine house shall be 
called the house of prayer for all people.” Ch. vii. 11: “Is this house, 
which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes ?” 


Quotation differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with the Septuagint. 


Matthew, xv. 7—9: “Ye hypocrites, well did Esias prophesy 
of you saying, This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men”’—compared with Isaiah, xxix. 13, which in the 
Septuagint corresponds exactly with the gospel, but which in verse 9 
differs from the original Hebrew, thus translated in the common 
version : “‘ And their fear towards me is taught by the precepts of men.” 


Quotations in which there is reason to suspect a different reading 
in Hebrew, or that the Apostles understood the words in a sense 
different from that expressed in our Lexicons. 


Matthew, xi. 10: “This is he of whom it is written, Behold I 
send my messenge: before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee’’—compared with Malachi, iii. 1 : Behold I will send my messen- 
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ger, and he shall prepare the way before me.” Matthew xxvi. 31: 
‘‘T will smite the Shephered, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad”-——compared with Zechariah, xiii. 7: “Smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 

Luke, iv. 8: “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve”—compared with Deut, vi. 13: ‘Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God, and serve Him.” 


Quotations slightly varying from the Suptuagint. 


Luke, iv. 18, 19: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, 
and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord’ —compared with 
Isaiah, 1xi. 12: The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek : he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives ; and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Now I beg the attention of my readers to these quotations ascribed 
to Jesus himself, and appeal to them whether he assumed in any of 
these references the character of the Deity, or even equality with him. 
I am certain that they will find nothing of the kind: Jesus declared 
himself in these instances entirely subordinate to the Almighty God, 
and subject to his authority, and frequently compared himself to 
David or some of the other prophets. 


No. I. 
On the References made to the Old Testament in Support of the Deity 
of Jesus. 


TRINITARIAN Divines quote John, i. 14: “ And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glorv as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,” as a refer- 
ence to Isarah, ix. 6: “ For unto usa child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace,’—though the Evangelist , John made no 
allusion to this passage of Isaiah in the verse in question. The 
passage of Isaiah thus referred to was applied to Hezekiah, the son of 
Ahaz, figuratively designated as the son of the virgin, the daughter of 
Zion, to wit, Jerusalem, foretold by the Prophet as the deliverer of 
the city from the hands of its enemies, though its utter destruction 
was then threatened by the kings of Syria and Israel. The words “a 
virgin,” according to the English translation, are “the virgin,’ both 
in the original Hebrew and in the Greek of the Gospel of Watthew, as 
well asin the Septuagint. But unless Ahaz was aware of the allusion 
of the Prophet, the use of the definite article in this passage must be 
quite inexplicable ; and no one will contend for a moment, that it was 
given to that wicked king to understand that the mother of Christ was 
the virgin alluded to; what, then, could Ahaz have comprehended by 
the expression “the virgin”? Onreferring to 2 Kings, xix. 21, we 
find the same Prophet make use of the very expression, where he 
informs the king, Hezekiah, of the denunciation of God against 
Sennacherib, the blasphemous king of Assyria, who was at that time 
besieging Jerusalem. ‘This is the work that the Lord hath spoken 
concerning him ; The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn.’”—It is impossible to conceive that these 
words, expressly spoken of the king of Assyria, bear any allusion 
to the virgin, the mother of Christ; and it illustrates clearly the 
otherwise obscure expression of the Prophet addressed to Ahaz, when 
he foretold to him the happy reign of his successor Hezekiah. In 
Isaiah, x. 32, “ He (the king of Assyria) shall shake his hand against 
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the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem,” the epithet 
“the daughter of Zion,”’ which in the last passage was used as synony- 
mous with “the virgin,” here signifies Jerusalem itself, in which sense it 
was commonly used in the figurative language of the Prophet, and 
no doubt well understood by Ahaz: for we find the same words in 
many other passages used to signify either a city or the people of a 
city. Isaiah xviii.12: ‘‘ And he said, Thou shalt no more rejoice, 
O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” Ch. xlvii. 1: “Come 
down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon.”— Jeremiah,. 
xiv. 17; “ Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them: Let mine 
eyes run down with tears night and day, and let them not cease ; for 
the virgin daughter of my people is broken with a great breach.” 

Ch. xviii. 13: ‘Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Ask ye now among 
the heathen, who hath heard such things; the virgin of Israel hath 

done a very horrible thing.” Ch. xxxi. 4: ‘“ Again I will build thee, and. 
thou shalt be built, O virgin of Israel ; thou shalt again be adorned with 
thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of them that make merry.” 

Ver. 13: ‘‘ Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance,” &c. Ver. 21: 

‘‘ Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps ; set thine heart toward 

the highway, even the way which thou wentest : turn again, O virgin. 
of Israel, turn again to these thy cities.’ Lam., ch.i. 15: “ The Lord 

hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, as in a wine-press.”” 

Ch. ii. 13: ‘‘ What thing shall I take to witness for thee? what thing 

shall I liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? what thing shall I 

liken to thee, O virgin daughter of Zion? for thy breach is great like 

the sea; who can heal thee?” Amos, v. 2: “The virgin of Israel is. 
fallen, she shall no more rise ; she is forsaken upon her land ; there is 

none to raise her up.” 

To shew that the passages in question, as well as all that is foretold 
in this and the succeeding chapters, refer to the reign of Hezekiah, 
nothing more than a comparison of them with the records of that 
reign is requisite. I shall therefore lay before my readers all those 
verses in these chapters that are commonly referred to by Trinitarians. 
as alluding to the coming of Christ, with their contexts, together 
with such parts of the history of the reign of Hezekiah as appear to 
me to be clearly indicated by those passages. 


Isaiah, vii. 1: ‘“ And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz, the son 
. of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went up toward 
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Jerusalem to war against it, but could not prevail against it. 2. And 
it was told the house of David, saying, Syria is confederate with 
Ephraim. And his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, as 
the trees of the wood are moved with the wind. 3. Then said the 
Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and Shearjashub 
thy son, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field. 4. And say unto him, Take heed, and be quiet; 
fear not, neither be faint-hearted, for the two tails of these smoking 
firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of 
Remaliah. 5. Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah, 
have taken evil counsel against thee, saying, 6. Let us go up against 
Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and set a 
king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal: 7. Thus saith the 
Lord God, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 8. For 
‘the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin; 
and within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people. 9. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the 
head of Samaria is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye 
shall not be established.® 10. Moreover, the Lord spake again unto 
Ahaz, saying, 11. Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God ; ask it either 
in the depth, or in the height above. 12. But Ahaz said, I will not 
ask, neither will I tempt the Lord. 13. And he said, Hear ye now, 
O house of David, Is it a small thing for you to weary men, but will 
ye weary my God also? 14. Therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you asign; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel. 15. Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 16. For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. 
17. The Lord shall bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon 
thy father’s house, days that have not come, from the day that 
Ephraim departed form Judah ; even the king of Assyria.” 

Chap. vili.5: ‘The Lord spake also unto me again, saying, 6. 
Forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, that go 
softly, and rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’sson. 7. Now therefore, 
behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of the river, 
strong and many, even the king of Assyria, and all his glory: and he 
shall come up over all his channels, and go over all his banks; 8. 
And he shall pass through Judah; he shall overflow and go over,— 
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he shall reach even to the neck; and. the stretching out of his 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” 

Ch. ix. 1: “ Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be such as was in 
her vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulum, 
and the land of Naphtali and afterward did more grievously afflict her 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 2. 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light: they that 
dwe]l in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light. 
shined. 3. Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased the- 
joy: they joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, and as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil. 4. For thou hast broken the 
yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his 
Oppressor, as in the day of Midian. 5. For every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 7. Of 
the increase of his Government and peaée there shall be no end,* 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for 
ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

Ch. x.5: “O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in 
their hand is mine indignation. 6. I will send him a gainst an 
hypocritical nation, and against the people of my wrath will I give 
him a charge, to take the spoil and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets. 7. Howbeit he meaneth not 
so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in his heart to destroy 
and cut off nations, not a few. 8. For he saith, Are not my princes 
altogether Kings; 9. Is not Calnoas Carchemish? Is not Hamath 
as Arpad ? is not Samaria as Damascus ?} 10. As my hand hath found 
terms “no end” and “for ever,” found in ch. v. 7; for the former often signifies plen- 
teousness, and the latter long, but not eternal duration. Vide Eccles., iv, 16: ‘ There 
is no end of all the people, even of all that have been before them.” Isaiah, ii. 7; 
“Neither is there any end of their treasure, neither is there any end of their chariots.”” 
Nahum, ii. 9: ‘“‘ There is none end of their store.” Ch. iii. 3: “And there is none- 
end of their corpses.” Psalm, cxlv. 2, 9: “I will praise thy name for ever and ever,”” 
Deut. xv. 17: “And he shall be thy servant for ever.” 

{| Compare vers. 9—11, with the historical relation of the vain boastings of the 
As yrian, narrated in 2 Kings, xvill. 33—35. 
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the kingdoms of the idols, and whose graven images did excel 
them of Jerusalem and of Samaria; 11. Shall I not, as I have 
done unto Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her 
idols? 12. Wherefore it shall come to pass that, when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion and on Jeru- 
salem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the King 
of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.”—16. ‘Therefore 
shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness ; 
and under his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning 
of a fire. 17. And the light of Israel shall be for a fire, and 
his Holy One fora flame: and it shall burn and devour his thorns 
and briers in one day.”—-24. ‘‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord God of 
hosts, O my people that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian : 
he shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift up his staff against thee, 
after the manner of Egypt. 25. For yet a very little while, and the 
indignation shall cease, and mine anger, in their destruction.” 27.* 
‘“* And it shall come to pass in that day, that his burden shall be taken 
away from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke 
shall be destroyed because of the anointing.” 

2 Kings, xviii. 1: ‘‘ Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea, 
son of Elah, king of Israel, that Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, king of 
Judah began to reign. 2. Twenty and five years old was he when he 

? begaa to reign ; and he reigned twenty and nine vears in Jerusalem: 
his mother’s name also was Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. And he 
did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, according to all 
that David his fatherdid. 4. He removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it; and he called it Nehushtan. 5. He 
trusted in the Lord God of Israel; so that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him. 6. 
For he clave to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but 
kept his commaudments, which the Lord commanded Moses. 7. 
And the Lord was with him: and he prospered whithersoever he went 
forth: and he rebelled against the King of Assyria and served him 
not. 8. He smote the Philistines, even unto Gaza, and the borders 
thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced city.’’--17. 


* Compare with 2 Kings, xvi. 7, “So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglathpileser, King of 
Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son.” &c., and ch. xviii. 7, a8 above. 
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“ And the king of Assyria sent Tartan, and Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh, 
from Lachish to king Hezekiah, with a great host against Jerusalem. 
And they went up and came to Jerusalem. And when they were 
come up, they came and stood by the conduit of the upper pool, which 
is in the highway of the fuller’s field”"—28. “Then Rab-shakeh 
stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, and spake, 
saying, Hear the word of the great king, the king of Assyria: 29. 
Thus saith the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive you: for he shall not 
be able to deliver you out of his hand: 30. Neither let Hezekiah 
make you trust in the Lord, saying, The Lord will surely deliver us, 
and this city shall not be delivered into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. 31. Hearken not to Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of 
Assyria, Make an arrangement with me by a present, and come out 
to me, aud then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern: 
32. Until I come and take you away to a land like your own land; 
a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land 
of oil-olive and of honey, that ye may live, and not die: and hearken 
not unto Hezekiah, when he persuadeth you, saying, The Lord will 
deliver us. 33. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered at all 
his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria? 34. Where are the 
gods of Hamath, and of Arpad? where are the gods of Sepharvaim, 
Hena, and Ivah? have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand? 35 
Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that have delivered 
their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ? 
Cb. xix. 15: ‘And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, 
O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, thou 
art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; thou 
hast made heaven and earth. 16. Lord, bow down thine ear and hear: 
open, Lord, thine eyes, and see: and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
which hath sent him to reproach the living God.” 19. “Now 
therefore, O Lord our God, I beseech thee save thou us out of his 
hand that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the 
Lord God, even thou only. 20. Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent 
to Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, that which 
hast prayed to me against Sennacherib, king of Assyria, I have heard, 
21. This is the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning him; 
The virgin, datghter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee to 
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-scorn : the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 22. 
Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed? and against whom 
hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high? even 
against the Holy one of Israel. 23. By the messengers thou hast 
reproached the Lord, and hast said, With the multitude of my 
-chariots I am come up to the height of the mountains, to the sides of 
Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar trees thereof, and the 
choice fir trees thereof: and I will enter into the lodgings of his 
borders, and into the forest of his Carmel.”—27. “But I know thy 
abode, and thy going in, and thy rage against me. 28. Because thy 
rage against me and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, therefore 
I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way by which thou camest.” 32. “Therefore 
‘thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria, He shall not 
-come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with a shield, nor cast a bank against it. 33. By the way that he 
-eame, by the same shall he return, and shall not come into this city, 
saith the Lord. 34. For I will defend this city, to save it, for mine 
-own Sake, and for my servant David’s sake. 35. And it came to pass 
that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand: and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
-corpses. 36. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria departed, and went 
and returned, and dwelt at Ninevah. 37. And it came to pass, as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and 
Sharzer, his sons, smote him with the sword ; and they escaped into the 
Jand of Armenia: and Esar-haddon, his son, reigned in his stead.” 

2 Chron, xxx. 24: “For Hezekiah, king of Judah, did give 
to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and seven thousand sheep ; 
and the princes gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and 
ten thousand sheep; and a great number of priests sanctified them- 
selves. 25. And all the congregation of Judah, with the priests 
and the Levites, and all the congregation that came out of Israel, 
and the strangers that came out of the land of Israel, and that dwelt 
in Judah, rejoiced. 26. So there was great joy in Jerusalem ; 
for since the time of Solomon, the son of David, King of Israel, 
there was not the like in Jerusalem. 27. Then the priests, the 
‘Levites arose and blessed the people : and their voice was heard, and 
‘their prayer came up to his holy dwelling-place, even unto heaven.” 
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Ch. xxxi. 20: “ And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that which was good and right and truth before the Lord 
his God. 21. And in every work that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to seek his 
God, he did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 

Ch. xxxil. 23: “And many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusa- 
Jem, and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was magni- 
fied in the sight of all nations from thenceforth.” 33. “ And Hezekiah 
slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the chiefest of the 
sepulchres of the sons of David: and all Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem did him honour at his death. And Manasseh, his son, 
reigned in his stead.” 

If, as is declared by Trinitarians, the child promised in ch. vii. 14, 
be the same that is alluded to in ch. ix. 6, and ch. x. 17, it is quite 
evident from the context, that he was to be the deliverer of the Jews 
from the hands of the king of Assyria, and was to be distinguished 
by the excellence of his administration and the respect in which he 
was to be held by all the nations. Making allowance for the hyper- 
bolical style of Eastern nations, nothing can more aptly apply as 
prophecy than these passages do to the reign of Hezekiah, as describ- 
ed in the above extracts from Kings and Chronicles. But what, it 
may be asked, had the birth of Christ to do with the destruction of 
the King of Assyria? or how could it be said that before he “ knew 
to refuse the evil and choose the good,” the land of Syria and Israel 
should be deserted of their respective kings, Rezin and Pekah, who 
were gathered to their fathers many years before this birth ? 

This illustrious son of Ahaz was not the only king among the 
select nation of God, that was honoured, with such names as Hezekiah 
or “God my strength” and “ Emmanuel” or “ God with us;” and 
also with such epithets as “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace.” We find several 
other chiefs of that tribe that used to walk in the way of God, digni-. 
fied in Scripture with epithets of a similar import. Genesis, xxxii. 
28: ‘And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel, (Prince of God :) for as a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.” Psalm, lxxxix. 18: “For the Lord is 
our defence ; and THE HOLY ONE of Israel is our king. 19. Then 
thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst, I have laid help 
upon one that is mighty : I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 
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20. I have found David my servant ; with my holy oil have I anointed 
him :” 27. “Also I will make him MY FIRST BORN, higher than the 
kings of the earth.” 

As to the words “a virgin,” found in the English translation, I 
request my readers to advert to the original Hebrew maby “ the 
virgin,” as well as to the Greek both of the Septuagint and the Gospel of 
Matthew, y mapgévos “ the virgin,” leaving it to them to judge, whether 
a translation which so entirely perverts the meaning preserved 
throughout, by men whom we cannot suspect of ignorance of the origi- 
nal language, must not have proceeded from previous determination 
to apply the term ‘“‘virgin,” as found in the Prophet, tothe mother 
of Christ, in order that the high titles applied to Hezekiah might in 
the most unqualified manner be understood of Jesus. 

The Evangelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to Isaiah, vii. 14,. 
merely for the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the- 
Saviour resembling each other, in each being the means, at different 
periods, though in different senses, of establishing the throne of the. 
house of David. In the same manner he referred to Hosea, xi.1, in ch. 
ii, 15, of his Gospel, and in many other instances. How inconsistent 
is it that a sect, which maintains the omniscience and omnipotence of 
Jesus, should apply to him a passage, by which he is made subject to: 
such a degree of ignorance, as not to be able at one period to distinguish 
between good and evil! (Isaiah, vii. 16: ‘‘ For before the child shall 
know to refuse the evil, and choose the good,” &c.) Admitting that 
these quotations in Isaiah were originally applicable to Jesus, they 
cannot assist in proving the Deity of the Messiah; just as they fall 
short of proving the divinity of Hezekiah when applied to him :—for 
we find in the sacred writings the name of God, and even the term of 
Jehovah, the peculiar name of God, applied as an appellation to- 
others, without establishmg any argument for asserting the Deity of 
those to whom such names are given. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16: “In 
those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : 
and this is the name wherewith she shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.” In the English version, the word Jehovah is 
rendered “‘ Lord,” in this and in other passages. Exodus, xvii. 15: 
“And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi,. 
or ‘JEHOVAH MY BANNER.’” It is fortunate that some sect has. 
not hitherto arisen, maintaining the Deity of Jerusalem, of the altar 
of Moses, from the authority of the passages just mentioned. 
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In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8, 9, reference is made to 
Psalm, xlv. 6, 7: “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c. Thou 
_lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: therefore God, thy God, 
_hath anointed thee,” &c. Ihave frequently noticed that the term 
“*God ” in an inferior sense is often applied in the Scriptures to the 
-Messiah and other distinguished persons ; but it deserves particularly 
‘to be noticed in this instance, that the Messiah, in whatever sense 
-he is declared God, is in the very same sense described in ch. i. 9. 
(“ God, thy God,”) as having a God, superior to him, and by whom 
-he was appointed to the office of Messiah. 


Supposed application of the term “Jehovah” to Jesus in references 
made to the Old Testament. 


Luke,i.16,18: “And many of the children of Israel shall he (John 
the Baptist) turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go before 
-him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
“the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord’’—compared with Isaiah, xl. 3, 
“The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
-of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a highway for our God:” 
and also in Malachi, i111. 1, Behold I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord whom ye seek, shall 
‘suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in: behold he shall come, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
From this, it is concluded by Trinitarians, that because the Prophet 
-John is described as the forerunner of Jehovah, and in the evangelist 
_as the forerunner of Jesus, therefore Jesus must be Jehovah. 

In reply to this, it may be simply observed, that we find in the 
Prophets distinct and separate mention of Jehovah and of the 
“Messiah as the messenger of the covenant; John therefore ought to 
be considered as the forerunner of both, in the same manner as a 
-commander sent in advance to occupy a strong post in the country of 
the enemy, may be said to be preparing the way for the battles of 
-his king, or of the general whom the king places at the head of his 
army. 

They also refer to Isatah, vi. 5, “For mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts’’—-comparing it with John, xii. 41, “These 
things said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” The 
passage in the evangelist is more correctly explained by referring to 
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John, viii. 56, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ;” which: 
cannot be understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipation,. 
whereas the glory seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God himself 
in the delivery of the commands given to the Prophet on'that occasion... 

I Corinth, i. 30, “But of him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God is 
made into us wisdom and rightousness,” &c., is compared with. 
Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, “He shall be called Jehovah our rightousness.” In. 
reply to whichI only refer my reader again to the passage in 
Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16, in which Jerusalem also is called “Jehovah our- 
righteousness,” and to the phrase ‘“‘1s made unto us of God” found im 
the passage in question, and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to- 
God. Also 2 Cor., v, 21, “That we might be made the righteousness. 
of God in him,” where St. Paul says, that all Christians may be made- 
the righteousness of God. 

Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commentator, retains the- 
common version of Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, and applies it to Jesus, whom: 
he supposes to be “Jehovah our righteousness.” But im ch. xxxiii. 
16, where the construction in the original Hebrew is precisely the- 
same, he alters it in the margin, “he who shall call her is Jehovah: 
our righteousness,’ instead of applying the phrase ‘‘ Jehovah our- 
righteousness” to Jerusalem, in the same manner as he had applied it. 
to Jesus in the former passage.—I therefore deem it necessary to give 
the original Hebrew of both texts, and a verbal translation of them. 
The reader will judge how strongly the judgment of the learned’ 
Commentator was biassed in support of a favourite doctrine. Jer.,. 
xii. 6. PWT POW PPT AH PP Wes pow 7p 
mons you Sete; cpp “In his days shall be saved Judah,. 
and Israel shall dwell in safety, and this his name which (man) 
shall call him, “Jehovah or righteousness.” Jeremiah, xxx. 16, 
YON OT Ov PPTY TMD TD ay TW Mz mod 
FwN Dowty TTT) “In those days shall be saved Judah,. 
and Jerusalem shall dwell in safety, and this (mame) which (man) 
shall call her, Jehovah our righteousness.” 

In altering the common translation of the latter passage, Mr. 
Brown first disregards the stop after m5 ST)" that is, “shall call 
her ;’’ which by separating the two parts of the sentence, prevents. 
Jehovah from being employed as the agent of the verb “shall call.” 
2ndly, He entirely neglects the established mode of construction, by 
leaving rT or “this,’’ untranslated, and by omitting to point out the- 
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name by which Jerusalem should be called. 3rdly, He totally over- 
looks the idiom of the Hebrew, in which verbs are often employed 
unaccompanied with their agent, when no specific agent is intended, 
-a8 appears from the following passages :— 

Gen., xxv. 26, YY APYI NFR ID) VR NR TRS 
ay WAM RDN “And after that came his brother out and his 
hand took hold on Esau’s heel, and (man) called his name Jacob.” 
2 Samuel ii. 16, TWIT WT ORT Wee yw Pyqa2 
Tw ONT Apo AT DyNd RIP WN YN wp 
‘“ And they caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his 
sword in his fellow’s side; so they fell down together: wherefore 
(nan) called that place Helkath Hazurem, which is in Gibeon.” 
-Genesis, xvi. 14, ST WD TE. ted RY = by ‘“* Wherefore 
-(man) called the well Beer-lahai-roi.” 

They again adduce Isaiah, xlv. 23: ‘Unto me (God) every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear’’—compared with Romans, xiv. 
10, 12: “ But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother? For weshall all stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ. For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, 
-every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
-So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 
Between the Prophet and the Apostle there is a perfect agreement in 
substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall confess, through him before whose 
judgment-seat we shall all stand :—for at the same time both Jesus 
and his Apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final 
judgment to him.—From this passage, they say, it appears that 
Jesus swore by himself, and that thereby he is proved to be God, 
according to the rule, that it is God only that can swear by himself. 
But how can they escape the context, which expressly informs us, 
that “the Lord,” (Jehovah,) and not Jesus, swore in this manner ? 
We must not, however, overlook what the Apostle says in his epistle 
to the Philippians, ch. ii. 9—11, where he declares, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess ; but 
neither must we forget, that Jesus is declared to have been exalted 
to these honours by God, and that the only confession required is, that 
he is Lord, which office confession of his dignity is to the glory of God 
the Father. 9. “Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
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given him a name which is above every name; 10. That at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; 11. And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

Some have adopted a most extraordinary way of establishing the 
deity of Jesus. Any epithet or act, however common it may be, 
ascribed to God in the Sacred Writings, and also to Christ in the New 
Testament is adduced by them as a proof of his deity; and I observe 
with the utmost surprise, that the prejudice of many Christians in 
favour of the doctrine of the Trinity induces them to lay stress upon 
such sophisms. For instance, Isaiah, xlili. 3: “For I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy one of Israel, thy Saviour,’ compared with 2 Peter, iii. 
18, “Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The conclusion they draw 
from these passages is, that unless Jesus were God, he could not 
be a Saviour: but how futile this reasoning is will clearly appear from 
the following passages : Nehemiah, ix. 27: “Thou gavest them saviours, 
who saved them.”’ Obed., 27: ‘And saviours shall come upon Mount 
Zion.” 2 Kings, xiii. 5: “And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so they 
went out from under the hand of the Syrians: and children of Israel 
dwelt in their tents, as beforetime.” Isaiah, xix. 19, 20: “In that day 
shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a 
sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt: for 
they shall cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall 
send them a saviour, and a great one, and he shall deliver them.” If this 
argument possesses any force, then it would lead us to acknowledge the 
deity not only of Jesus, but that of those different individuals to whom 
the term “Saviours” or “Saviour” is applied in the above citations. 
The phrase in Isaiah, “ Besides me there is no Saviour,” is easily 
accounted for by considering, that all those who have been instrumental 
in effecting the deliverance of their fellow-creatures from evils of 
whatever nature, were dependent themselv@ upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands; and thus all appearance of inconsistence is 
removed. 

Again, Ps., xxiii. 1: “Jehovah is my Shepherd”—compared with 
John, x. 16: “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice: and there shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.” In the former text, David declared God to 
be his shepherd or protector; in the latter, Jesus represents himself as 
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the one shepherd of the one fold of Christians, some of whom were 
already attached to him, and others were afterwards to become con- 
verts : but Trinitarian writers thus conclude from these passages: If 
Christ be not one with Jehovah, he could not be called a Shepherd, and 
thus there would be two shepherds: but a little reflection on the 
following passages will convince every unbiassed person, that Moses. 
is called a shepherd in like manner, and his followers a flock; and 
that the term “Shepherd” is applied to others also, without conveying 
the idea of their unity with Jehovah. Isaiah, lxiii. 11: “Then he 
remembered the days of old, Moses and his people, saying, Where is- 
he that brought them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock ?” 
Ezekiel, xxxiv. 23,24: “And I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David ; he shall feed them, and he 
shall be their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and my 
servant David a prince among them. I the Lord have spoken it.” 
If they insist (though without any ground) upon interpreting the name 
David as put for Jesus, they must still attribute his shepherdship 
over his flock to divine commission, and must relinquish the idea of 
unity between God the employer, and the Messiah his servant. 
Jeremiah, xxii. 4: “I will set upshepherds over them, which shall 
feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, neither shalt 
they be lacking, saith the Lord.” 

Psalm, Ixxviil. 56: “‘They tempted and provoked the most high 
God”—compared with 1 Cor., x. 9, “‘ Neither let us tempt Christ, 
aa some of them also tempted.” They thus conclude: the former 
passage declares the most high God to have been tempted by rebellious 
Israelites, and in the latter, Jesus is represented to have been the 
person tempted by some of them; consequently Jesus is the most 
high God. How far cannot prejudice lead astray men of sense! Is 
it not an insult to reason, to infer the deity of Jesus from the circum- 
stance of his being incommon with God, tempted by Israel and others ? 
Are we not all, in comf@on with Jesus, liable to be tempted both by 
men and by Satan? Hebrews, iv. 15, “For we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Genesis, 
xxii. 1, “And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt 
Abraham.” Can the liability to temptation common to God, to Jesus, 
to Abraham, and to all mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity 
and unity of these respective subjects of temptation ? 
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We find Moses in common with God is spoken against by the 
rebellious Israelites. Numb., xxi. 5, “ And the people (Israel) spoke 
against God, and against Moses.” Are we to conclude upon this 
ground, that [because] God as well as Moses is declared to have been 
spoken against by Israel, that Moses therefore is God himself? In 
the same text quoted by them, we find the most high God provoked 
also—(they tempted and provoked the most high God)—so we find 
Moses and David provoked at different times. Numbers, xxi. 1, “ And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David ;” and Psalm, evi. 
32, 33, “ It went ill with Moses for their sakes: because they provoked 
his spirit, so that he spake unadvisedly with his lips.” Can any one 
from the circumstance of Moses and David having been the subjects 
of provocation, in common with God, be justified in attempting to 
prove the deity of either of them? 

Isaiah, liv. 5: ‘“ Thy Maker is thine husband, the Lord of hosts is 
his name”—compazed with John, iii. 29, “‘He that hath the bride is 
the bridegroom,” &c. Eph., v. 23, “ For the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church,” &c. From 
these they infer, that as the Church is one bride, so on the other hand, 
there is one husband, who is termed in one place God, and in another 
place Christ. My readers will be pleased to examine the language 
employed in these two instances: in the one, God is represented as 
the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ is declared 
to be the husband or the head of his followers; there is therefore, an 
inequality of authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. 
Moreover, Christ himself shews the relation that existed between him 
and his church, and himself and Ged, in John xv. 1: “Iam the true 
vine, and my Father is the husbandman.”—5. “I am the true vine, 
and my Father is the husbandman.”—5. “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” Would it not be highly unreasonable to set at defiance 
the distinction drawn by Jesus between God, himself, and his Church, 
and to attempt a conclusion directly contrary to his authority, and 
unsupported by revelation ? 

Revelation, xxii. 13: “Tam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last” compared with Isazah, xliv. 6: “ Thus 
saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of hosts ; 
Tam the first, and Iam the last; and besides me there is no God.”’ 
From a comparison of these verses they conclude, that there is no God 
besides him who is the first and the last: but Jesus is the first and the 
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last : therefore besides Jesus there is no other God. I must embrace 
this opportunity of laying before my readers the context of the verse 
in Revelation, which will, I presume, shew to every unbiassed mind 
how the verse in question has been misapplied ; since the verse cited 
in defence of the deity of Jesus, when considered in relation to the 
passages that precede and follow it, most clearly declares his in- 
feriority and his distinct nature from the Father. Revelation, xxii. 6: 
“ And he (the angel) said unto me, These sayings are faithful and 
true : and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew 
unto his servants the things which must shortly be done. 7. Behold, 
’ I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book. $8. And I John saw these things and heard 
them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before 
the feet of the angel who shewed me these things. 9. Then saith he 
unto me See thou do it not; for I am thy tellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
book: worship God. 10. And he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings 
of the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 11. He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still: and he which is filthy let him be 
filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still: and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. 12. And, behold, I come 
quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be. 13. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last. 14. Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city. 15. For without are 
dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolators 

and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 16.I Jesus have sent mine 
angel to testify unto you these things in the churches. IT am the root 
and the offspiing of David, and the bright and morning star.” 

If they ascribe verse 13, (‘I am Alpha and Omega,” &c.,} to Jesus 
and not to the angel mentioned in the abore passage, they must also 
unavoidably ascribe to Jesus the passage coming immediately before 
or after it, including of course verse the 9th, “Then saith he 
unto me, See thou do it not: for I am thy fellow-servant,” &¢ 
for there is but one agent described by the pronoun “ He” ay the 
whole train of the verses above quoted who is Pointed out clearly by 
the repetition of the phrase, “ Behold I come quickly,” in verses 7th 
and 12th. In this case the passage, although it speaks of Jesus as 
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Alpha and Omega, &c.. yet must be considered as denying him the 
divine nature, and ranking him among the chosen servants of God, 
(“For Iam thy fellow-servant.”) If they ascribe all the verses of 
chap. xxii. as far as verse the 16th to the angel, they cannot justify 
themselves in founding their conclusion with regard to the deity of 
Jesus upon the force of verse the 13th, “Iam Alpha and Omega,” 
&c., which in the latter case can bear no relation to Christ, since their 
system requires them to apply it to an inferior angel. I beg the 
attention of my readers to five particular circumstances in this ins- 
tance. Ist, That the angel whom the Lord sent, as intimated in verse 
the 6th, was intended to show his servants in general things that 
would shortly happen ; and the angel sent by Jesus, as found in verse 
16th, was to testify to John and other disciples the things relating to 
the churches. 2ndly, Jesus declares in verse 16th, and in the subse- 
quent verses, that he is the offspring of David, and that it is God that 
has the power of punishing any one who either takes away from or 
adds any thing to his revelation. 3rdly, That the passage in Revela- 
tion, xxii. 13, is not parallelled to that contained in the prophecy of 
Teaiah, xliv. 6, since the phrase ‘‘ Besides me there is no God,” which 
is found in the latter, and upon which the whole controversy turns, is 
not contained in the former. 4thly, That when the angel rejected 
the worship of John addressed to himself, he ordered him to worship 
God without mentioning the name either jointly or separately of the 
Lamb, by which Jesus is distinguished throughout the Revelation :— 
‘‘Worship God,” ver. 9. 5thly, In the very next verse, after the 
speaker, whether Jesus or an angel, describes himself as Alpha and 
Omega, he uses the expression, ‘‘ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments,” clearly indicating the existence of another being to 
whose commandments obedience is required. 

It is worth noticing here, that the terms, “ Alpha and Omega, 
beginning and end,” are in a finite sense justly applicable to Jesus as 
the first of all created existences, and the last of those who will be 
required to resign the authority with which he is invested by the 
Father. See Colossians, i. 15, ‘“‘ The first-born of every creature ;”’ 
1 Corinthians, xv. 28, “ Then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him.” 

Tsaiah, xl. 10: ‘Behold, the Lord God will come with a strong 
hand, and his arm shall rule for him : behold, his reward is with him, 
and his work before him ”—is compared with Revelation, xxii, 12, “J 
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come quickly ; and my reward is with me.” From the circumstance 
of the common application of the phrase, ‘his reward is with him,” 
to God and to Jesus, they infer the deity of the latter; in answer to 
which I beg to refer my readers to the foregoing paragraphs illus- 
trating verse 11th, which immediately precedes the verse in question 
of the Revelation, and also to John, v. 30, 32, “As I hear, I judge: 
and my judgment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father who hath sent me. The Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son ;’—and to 
Matthew, xvi. 27, “ For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works.”” Do not these passages point out evidently, that the 
power of exercising judgment and of distributing rewards has been 
given to Jesus by the Almighty, and that Jesus possesses this authority 
in behalf of the Father of the universe ? 


Ephesians, iv. 8: ‘“ When he (Christ) ascended up on high, he 
led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men ”—compared with 
Psalm, lxviii. 18, “ Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led capti- 
vity captive: thou hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious 
also that the Lord God might dwell among them.” The Jews are 
of opinion that David in this verse spoke of Moses, who, when he 
ascended to Mount Sinai, received gifts (i. e. the divine command- 
ments) for men, even for the rebellious Israelites - in this case the 
Apostle Paul in his epistle, must have applied the verse in an accom- 
modated sense to Jesus. The verse in the Psalm may be directly 
applied to Jesus, who, on his ascension, received gifts of pardon even 
for those who had rebelled against him. Mr. Brown, a celebrated 
Trinitarian Commentator, and _ several others, consider the 18th 
verse in this Psalm, and verse 8th in this chapter of Ephesians, as 
immediately applicable to Jesus as the Messiah. But another writer, 
Mr. Jones, with a view to establish the deity of Christ by a compari- 
son of Ephesians, iv. 8, with Psalm, lxviii. 18, omits carefully the 
latter part of the verse, (“ Thou hast received gifts for men, yea, 
for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them,”) 
which is altogether inapplicable to God, and quotes only the first 
part of the verse, (thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive ;”) and thence draws this conclusion—The Scripture here (in 
the Epistle referred to) expressly affirms the person who ascends, &c., 
to be the Lord God.” From a view of the whole verse, the sense 
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must, according to this mode of reasoning, be as follows—‘ The 
person who ascended on high and who recezved gifts for men, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them, is the Lord God;”? an interpre- 
tation, which as implying that the Lord God ascended and received 
gifts from a Being of course superior to himself, in order that he 
might dwell among men, is equally absurd and unscriptural. 

Zechuriah, xii. 10, as found in the English version: “In that 
day they shall look upon me whom they have pierced ”—compared 
with John, xiv. 37; ‘They shall look on him whom they pierced ;” 
from which comparison he has thus concluded—“ As it stands in the 
Prophet, the Lord Jehovah was to be pierced ; so that unless the 
man Christ who hung upon the cross was also the Lord Jehovah, the 
Evangelist is found to be a false witness, applying to him a prophecy 
that could not possibly be fulfilled in him.” In order to shew the 
source of Mr. Jones’s error, I beg to lay before my readers the verse 
in Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible, as well 
as a correct translation into English. 


nyt ode yp awp Syy ppt mo Sy ww; 
Bon. poy vB, FIPT Twa ne oe WIN, DIN; 
sa Sy tana poy rary pe By 

ail — 5) pads 29! cy Kaw ight s oslo Aas git ol, 

_ ye ght hiv lam, WIF®> 92 Wary igh his Rolie 
“And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication: and 
they shall look toward me on account of him whom they have 


pireced, and they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his 


own son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born.” 


This translation is strongly confirmed by the Septuagint, whose 
words I subjoion with a literal rendering-— 
Kai imgrtyovra: mpdés pe, avf wy Xatwp xyoavro. 


“And they shall look towards me, on account of those whom they 
pierced.” 
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In the prophet the Lord speaks of Israel at the approach of their 
restoration, when they will look up to God for mercy on account of their 
cruelty to the Messiah, whom they pierced, and for whom they will 
mourn and lament. Hence the prophecy in question has been fulfilled 
in Jesus, without representing the Lord (Jehovah) as the object 
pierced ; and consequently no false testimony is chargeable upon 
John the Evangelist, who by changing the object of the verse from 
“me” found in the Hebrew and Septuagint, into “him,” we may 
suppose, had in view the general import rather than the particular 
expressions of the prophecy, pointing out that they looked to the 
Messiah also, whom they had pierced. Without referring to the 
Hebrew phrase, which shows beyond doubt the imaccuracy of the 
English translation of the verse, common sense is, I presume, 
sufficient to show, that since in the last two clauses in the verse 
under consideratlon the Lord God speaks of the Messiah in the third 
person—(“ for him they [i. e. the Israelites] will mourn and lament,”) 
he must be supposed to have spoken of the same third person as 
pierced by them unjustly, and thus to have pointed out the cause of 
their lamentation. If Jehovah had been pierced, he would have been 
mentioned in the first person, also as the object of lamentation and 
bitterness. 

1 Peter, ii.6: “Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious: and he 
that believeth on him shall not be confounded. 7. Unto you there- 
fore which believe he is precious : but unto them who are disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disallowed, the same is made the 
head of the corner, 8, And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being disobedient ; where- 
unto also they were appointed”’—compared with Isaiah, xxviii. 16, 
““Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold 7 lay in Zion fora 
foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation; he that believeth shall not make haste ;” and Isaiah, 
viii. 18, ‘‘ Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself; let him be your fear, 
and let him be your dread. 14, And he shall be for a sanctuary ; 
but for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the 
houses of Israel; for a gin and forasnare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.” 

These passages show, that the Lord God placed the Messiah as a 
corner-stone for the temple, and that whoever stumbles at that 
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stone so exalted by the Almighty, stumbles at or disobeys him who 
has thus placed it. But Mr. Jones omits the words found in Peter, i1. 
6. and Isarah, xxviii. 16, ‘ Ilay in Zion a chief corner-stone precious,” 
&c., which show the created nature of the Messiah, and after quoting 
a part of vers. 7 and 8 of 1 Peter, ch. ii. (‘‘ The stone which the builder 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, and a stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence,”) and only verse 13th and part of the 
14th of ch. viii. of Isaiah, he has thus concluded :—“This stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence, as it appears from the latter text, (the 
text in Peter,) isno other than Christ, the same stone which the builders 
rejected. Therefore Christ is the Lord of hosts himself.”—Here the 
Apostle Peter, in conformity with the Prophet, represents God as the 
founder of the corner-stone and Jesus as the same corner-stone, which 
though it be disallowed by the Jews, yet is made by the same founder, 
the head of the corner; but the Jews from their disobedience stumbled 
directly at the stone so exalted, rendering it a stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence ; and hereby they stumbled secondarily at the founder 
of this stone, and offended the Lord God; who, though he was the 
rock of defence of Israel, (rock of refuge, Psalm, xciv. 24,) became a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence. 

Thus in Luke, x. 16, Jesus declares to his disciples, “He that 
despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him 
that sent me;” intimating by these words, that contempt for the holy 
doctrines which Christ commissioned his disciples to teach, argued 
contempt for him by whom Christ himself was sent ; but no one will 
thence infer the deity of those disciples. In vers. 6 and 7 in question, 
and in ver. 4 of the same chapter of Peter, (“To whom coming as unto 
a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and 
precious,”) Jesus is distinctly declared to be “a stone of stumbling,” 
“a living stone chosen of God;” the indefinite article “a” here denoting 
that he is only one of many such stones. It is surprising that Mr. Jones 
could overlook these phrases, and conclude upon the identity of Jesus 
with God from metaphorical language which represents God as “a 
stumbling stone”’ of Israel, and Jesus a stumbling stone of those who 
never believed him. That there is nothing peculiar in Jesus being 
called a stone or a shepherd, see Genesis, xlix. 24, where in a me- 
taphorical sense Joseph is called “the shepherd and the stone of Israel.” 

The Hebrew lahguage, in common with other Asiatic tongues, fre- 
quently indulges in metaphor; and consequently the Old Testament, 
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written in that language, abounds with expressions which cannot be 
taken in their literal sense. This, indeed, Jesus himself points out in 
John, x. 34—36, in which he justifies the assumption of the title of Son 
of God, to denote that he was sanctified and sent of the Father, by 
shewing that in the Scriptures the name even of God was sometimes 
metaphorically applied to men of power or exalted rank. Hence we 
find epithets which in their strict sense in their most common appli- 
cation are peculiar to God, applied to inferior beings, as I have already 
noticed. But the Scripture avoids affording the least pretext of 
misunderstanding the real nature of such objects, by various adjuncts 
and epithets of obvious meaning, quite inapplicable to the Deity. It 
is melancholy, however, to observe, how frequently men overlook the 
idiom of the language of Scripture, and (apparently misled by the 
force of preconceived notions) set aside every expression that modifies 
those that suit their peculiar ideas. 

Were we to admit common phrases applied both to God and to 
Jesus as a proof of the divinity of the latter, we must upon the same 
ground be led to acknowledge the deity of Moses, of David, and of other 
Prophets, who are in common with God, the subjects of peculiar phrases. 
Moses in Deut., xxx, 15, declares, ‘‘ See I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil.” So Jehovah declares in Jeremiah, 
xxi. 8, ‘‘ Behold, I set before you the way of life, and the way of death.” 
In conformity to this mode of argument adopted by Trinitarian 
writers, we should thus conclude from these passages—unless Moses 
were one with Jehovah, he could not in his own name employ the 
same authoritative phrase which is used by Jehovah. In the same 
manner the term ‘worship’ is equally applied to God and David in 
Chronicles, xxix. 20, “And David said to all the congregation, 
Now bless the Lord your God. And all the congregation blessed 
the Lord, God of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, and 
worshipped the Lord and the king.” Whence, according to their 
mode of argument, every one must find himself justified in drawing 
the following conclusion: God is the only object of worship—but 
the term ‘worship’ is in the Bible applied to David—David must 
therefore be acknowledged as God. 

I have now noticed all the arguments founded on scripture that 
I have heard of as advanced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
except such as appeared to me so futile as to be unworthy of remark ; 
and in the course of my examination have plainly stated the grounds 
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on which I conceive them to be inadmissible. Perhaps my opinions 
may subject me to the severe censure of those who dissent from me, 
and some will be ready to discover particular motives for my presum- 
ing to differ from the great majority of Christian teachers ‘of the 
present day in my view of Christianity, with the doctrines of which 
IT have become but recently acquainted. Personal interest can hardly 
be alleged as likely to have actuated me, and therefore the love of 
distinction or notoriety may perhaps be resorted to, to account for 
conduct which they wish it to be believed honest conviction could 
never direct. In reply to such an accusation, I can only protest 
in the most solemn manner, that even in the belief that I have been 
successful in combating the doctrine of Trinitarians, I cannot assume 
to myself the smallest merit:—for what credit can be gained in 
proving that one is not three, and that the same being cannot be at 
once man and God; or in opposing those who maintain, that all 
who do not admit doctrines so incomprehensible must be therefore 
subjected by the All-merciful to eternal punishment? It is too true 
to be denied, that we are led by the force of the senses to believe 
many things that we cannot fully understand. But where the evidence 
of sense does not compel us, how can we believe what is not only 
beyond our comprehension, but contrary to it and to the common 
course of nature, and directly against revelation; which declares 
positively the Unity of God as well as his incomprehensibility ; but 
nowhere ascribes to him any number of persons, or any portion of 
magnitude? Job, xxxvi. 26, ‘“‘ Behold, God is great, and we know him 
not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23, ‘‘ Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out.” Psalm, cxlv. 3, ‘“ His greatness isunsearchable.” Neither are 
my attempts owing toa strong hope of removing early, impressions 
from the breasts of those whose education instilled certain ideas into 
their minds from the moment they became capable of receiving 
them; for notwithstanding great and long-continued exertions on 
my part to do away Hindoo polytheism, though palpably gross and 
absurd, my success has been very partial. This experience, therefore, 
it may be suggested, ought to have been sufficient to discourage 
me from any other attempt of the kind; but it is my reverence 
for Christianity, and for the author of this religion, that has induced 
me to endeavour to vindicate it from the charge of polytheism as 
far as my limited capacity and knowledge extend. It is indeed 
mortifying to my feelings to find a religion, that from its sublime 
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doctrines and pure morality should be respected above all other 
systems, reduced almost to a level with Hindoo theology, merely by 
human creeds and prejudices; and from this cause brought to a 
comparison with the Paganism of ancient Greece; which, while it 
included a plurality of Gods, yet maintained that Olds Eori és, or 
“God is one,’ and that their numerous divine persons were all 
comprehended in that one Deity. 

Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely from the 
Scriptures themselves, ] may perhaps be excused for the confidence 
with which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, who 
appeal, to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as J attribute the 
different views, not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my 
own limited ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious 
impression ; for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its 
matural scope in examining them to the bottom. Were it a practice 
among Christians to study first the books of the Old Testament as 
found arranged in order, and to acquire a knowledge of the true force 
of scriptural phrases and expressions without attending to interpreta- 
tions given by any sect; and then to study the New Testament, 
comparing the one with the other, Christianity would not any longer 
be liable to be encroached upon by human opinions. 

I have often observed that English divines, when arguing with 
those that thik freely on religion, quote the names of Locke and 
Newton as defenders of Christianity ; but they totally forget that the 
Christianity which those illustrious persons professed, did not contain 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which our divines esteem as the funda- 
mental principle of this religion. For the conviction of the public as 
to the accuracy of this assertion, I beg to be allowed to extract here a 
few lines of their respective works, referring my readers to their 
publications upon religion for more complete information. 

Locke’s Works, Vol. VI. p. 421: ‘‘ But that neither he nor others 
may mistake my book, this is that in short which it says—I\st, 
‘That there is a faith that makes men Christians—2ndly, That this 
faith is the believing ‘Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah’—3rdly, 
That the believing Jesus to be the Messiah, includes in it a receiving 
him for our Lord and King, promised and sent from God, and so lays 
upon all his subjects an absolute and indispensible necessity of 


assenting to all that they can attain of the knowledge that he taught, 
and of sincere obedience to all that he commanded.” 
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Sir I. Newton's Observations upon the Prophecies, p. 262: “The 
Beasts and Elders therefore represent the Christians of all nations ; 
and the worship of these Christians in their churches is here repre- 
sented under the form of worshipping God and the Lamb im the 
Temple, God for his benefaction in creating all things, and the Lamb 
for his benefaction in redeeming us with his blood :—God as sitting 
upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted above all 
by the merits of his death.” 

Tt cannot be alleged that these personages, in imitation of several 
Grecian philosophers, published these sentiments only in conformity 
to the vulgar opinion, and to the established religion of their country ; 
for both the vulgar opinion and the religion of the government of 
England in their days were directly opposite to the opinions which 
these celebrated men entertained. 

The mention of the name of Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
mathematicians (if not the greatest) that ever existed, has brought 
into my recollection a mathematical argument which I some time ago 
heard a divine adduce in support of the Trinity, and which I feel 
inclined to consider here, though I am afraid some of my readers may 
censure me for repeating an argument of this kind. It is as follows: 
that as three lines compose one triangle, so three persons compose one 
Deity. It is astonishing that a mind so conversant with mathematical 
truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did not discover this argument 
in favour of the possible existence of a Trinity, brought to light by 
Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much in his way. 
If it did occur to him, its force may possibly have given way to some 
such considerations as the following:—This analogy between the 
Godhead and a triangle in the first instance, denies to God, equally 
with a line, any real existence : for extension of all kinds, abstracted 
from position or relative situation, exist only in idea. Secondly, It 
destroys the unity which they attempt to establish between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; for the three sides of a triangle are convinced 
of as separate existences. Thirdly, It denies to each of the three 
persons of God, the epithet ‘“ God,’’ inasmuch as each side cannot 
be designated a triangle ; though the Father of the universe is invari- 
ably called God in the strict sense of the term. Fourthly, It will 
afford to that sect among Hindoos who suppose God to consist of four 
persons, or TACIT an opportunity of using the same mode of argu- 
ing, to shew the reasonableness of their sentiments, by comparing 
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the compound Deity with the four sides of a quadrilateral figure. 
Fifthly, This manner of arguing may be esteemed better adopted to 
support the polytheism of the majority of Hindoos, who believe in 
numerous persons under one Godhead ; for instead of comparing the 
Godhead with a triangle, a figure containing the fewest sides, and 
thereby proving the three persons of the Godhead, they might com- 
pare God with a polygon, more suitable to the dignified rank of the 
Deity, and thus establish the consistency with reason of the belief, 
that the Godhead may be composed of numerous persons. Sixthly, This 
mode of illustration would, in fact, equally suit the Atheist as the 
Polytheist. For as the Trinity is represented by the three sides of a 
triangle, so the eternal revolution of nature without any divine person 
may be compared to the circle, which is considered as having no sides 
nor angles ; or, Seventhly, As some great mathematicians consider 
the circle as a polygon, having an infinite number of sides, the illus- 
tration of the Trinitarian doctrine by the form of the triangle will by 
analogy justify those sects, who maintain the existence of an infinite 
number of persons in the Godhead, in referring for an illustration 
of their opinions to the circular, or rather perhaps to the globular 
figure, in which is to be found an infinity of circles, formed each of 
an infinite number of sides. 

As I was concluding this Appendix, a friend to the doctrine of the 
Trinity kindly lent me Serle’s ‘Hore solitarie.” I confine here my 
attention only to four or five arguments, which the author has adduced 
in the beginning of his work, and that for several reasons. Ist, Because 
a deliberate attention to the nature of the first-mentioned arguments 
may furnish the reader with a general idea of the rest, and justify me 
in neglecting them. 2ndly, Because such of the others as seem to me 
at all worthy of notice have been already considered and replied to; 
and, 3rdly, Because [ am unwilling to protract further discussion, 
which has already grown to a length far beyond my original 
intention. 

At page 10, Mr. Serle alleges, that “God says by Moses in the 
book of Genesis, In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth; and then just afterwards, the Spirit moved upon the face of 
the waters. Here are three persons in one power; the Beginning, God, 
and the Spirit.” If a bare mention of the word “beginning ” and 
“spirit,” (or properly speaking “wind,”) in the first two verses of 
Genesis, justifies the numbering of them as two persons of God, how 
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can we conscientiously omit the “ water” mentioned in the same 
verse a8 co-existent with “spirit,” making it the fourth person, and 
“‘darkness’’ which is mentioned before Spirit, as a fifth person of 
God : and if under any pretence we are justified in classing “ begin- 
ning,” an abstract relation, as a person of God, how can we deny the 
same dignity to the “end,” which is equally an abstract relation ? 
Nay, the very words of chap. I. 8, of Revelation might be quoted to 
prove one of the persons of God to be the “ ending ;’—“I am Alpha 
and Omega, the sEGINNING and the ENDING, saith the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” We have, then, 
God, the Beginning, the Spirit, and the Ending, four persons at least 
whom we must admit into the Godhead, if Mr. Serle’s opinion have 
any foundation. 

Page 12: “They (the ancient Chaldee Jews and Cabalists) ex- 
pressed their idea of the Trinity by this particular type, «fs where 
the three jods denoté Jah, Jah, Jah, or that each of three persons 
(according to our Athanasian creed) is by himself Jah or Lord :—the 
point * (kametz) as common to each, implies the divine nature in 
which the three persons equally existed ; and the circle, enclosing all 
‘was intended to exhibit the perfect unity, eternity, and conjunction, 
of the whole Trinity.” This type, if it existed at any time, can bear 
various interpretations, Theistical, Polytheistical, or Atheistical; but 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, the sign which is generally used to denote 
the Deity has two jods only; a reference to the Targums of Jonathan 
and Onkelos, written in the Chaldee language, and to other Targums 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, will establish the fact beyond doubt. This 
practice, which, according to Mr. Serle’s mode of arguing, establishes 
the duality of God, is entirely overlooked by him. 

In the same page again he says, that “ina very ancient book of 
the Jews, the first person, or Hypostasis, is described as IM Kather, 
the crown, or admirable and profound intelligence; the second 
person MAD Chochma, wisdom, or the intelligenge illuminating the 
creation, and the second glory: and the third person 77192 Binah or 
the sanctifying intelligence, the worker of faith and the father of it.” 
He immediately after this assertion notices in page 13, “ they 
believed, taught, and adored three primordial existences in the 
Godhead, which they called sometimes V7) middoth, or properties, 
and sometimes {9D sephiroth, or numerations.” The force of 
truth here impels the author to contradict himself directly ; since he 
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at one time asserts that the Jews believed them to be the three persons 
of God, and again forgetting what he said, he affirms that the Jews 
ealled them properties, or numeration of properties. The fact is, that’ 
when the intercourse between the Jews and Greeks was great, the 
former, in imitation of the latter, entertained the idea that the Supreme 
Deity used ten superior intelligences or qualities in the creation of 
the world; namely, JD Crown—PODIT Wisdom—r4192 Under- 
standing 197) Greatness —iTT32J Mightiness—FYINHIN Beauty— 
rryvz Everlasting--Tw1 Glory—T}DO» Foundation—NzIWD King- 
dom. But a Godhead consisting of ten persons not suiting Mr. 
Serle’s hypothesis, he omits the last seven, and mentions only the 
first three, which he denominates a proof of the Trinity. 

In page 14, Mr. Serle represents *‘ R. Simeon and the famous Jons- 
than treating upon the Trisagion, or thrice holy, in the 6th chapter of 
Isaiah,” as saying “that the first Holy implies the Father, the 
second Holy the Son, and the third Holy the Holy Ghost.” I there- 
fore give the commentary of Jonathan,f which I have been s0 
fortunate as to procure, in order to shew how zeal in behalf of the 
Trinity has sometimes led men to forget the claims of care and 
prudence. Jonathan’s Targum on the term “ Holy,” thrice repeated 
in Isaiah, vi. 3, 18 as follows — 

Sy WTP NID Ma ANSy Nay wows Wp 
sendy aby; ody wp TNA zy NPIS 
“Holy in the most high heavens, the place of his glory—Holy upon 
the earth, the work of his power—Holy for ever and ever and ever.” 

Again, in page 14, he says, that “ The Jews before Christ had 
a title for the Godhead consisting of twelve letters, which Maimo- 
nides, the most learned of all their writers, owns to have been a 
compounded name, or name {as was common among the Rabbins) 
composed of the initial letters of other names. Galatinus from R. 
Hakkadosh, (who lived about A. D. 150, or rather from Porchetus, 
Salvaticus, Or Raymundus Martini,) believes that these twelve letters 
were WYWT ITY fA: AN, i.e. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

* This opinion is still to be found in the conversation as well as writings of the 
learned amongst Eastern theologians. : 

¢ The copy which is now in my hands was printed in London, by Thomas Royeroft, 
in the year 1656. It contains, besides the Targum of Jonathan, the original Hebrew 
text, together with the Septuagint, Syriac, and Arabic translations, each accompanied 
with a Latin interpretation. 
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There is no impossibility in the existing of a name of God con- 
sisting of twelve letters, as is stated to have been the case on the 
authority of Maimonides, because we find different names of God, 
consisting of various numbers of letters. But Mr. Serle, on the 
authority of Galatinus, a Christian writer, represents these twelve 
letters as expressing the names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
T therefore make a few remarks on this head. Ist, Mr. Serle himself 
expresses his doubts respecting the source from which Galatinus 
had obtained his information, “whether from R. Hakkadush, from 
Porchetus Salvaticus, or from Raymundus Martini.” 2ndly, The 
construction of this sentence of twelve letters is conformable to the 
European style of writing, but is quite foreign to Hebrew idiom, 
which requires a conjunction expressed before 72 or Son; but the 
omission of this shews that it must have been invented by one more 
accustomed to the idiom of European languages, than to that of the 
Hebrew. 3rdly, Maimonides, the original authority of Mr. Serle, 
owns that these twelve letters were the initials of other names ;. 
whereas Mr. Serle in the explanation of them represents them as. 
composing in themselves three complete names, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, instead of giving a name for each of the twelve letters. 

I am not aware how many arguments and illustrations of similar 
weight and importance to those already discussed may still remain, 
that have not been brought to my notice ; but I trust the inquiry has 
proceeded sufficiently far to justify me in still adhering to the unity 
of God as the doctrine taught alike in the Old and in the New 
Testaments. 

I now conclude this Appendix, with repeating my prayer, that a 
day may soon arrive, when religion shall not be a cause of difference 
between man and man, and when every one will regard the Precepts 
of Jesus as the sole Guide to Peace and happiness. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Dr. Pripeavx, in the fourth volume of his ‘‘ Connection,” (which 
has very lately come into my hands,) takes a different view of Tsaish, 
ch. ix. vers. 6, 7, from that which has been offered in the preceding 
pages. After quoting the words of the prophet according to the 
English Version, he says, “Christians all hold that this is spoken of 
the Messiah; and Jonathan, in the Targum which is truly his, doth 
on that place say the same.” Hereby he gives out that this prophecy, 
including the epithets ‘‘ Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace,” is applied by Jona- 
than, as by Christians, to the Messiah :—I therefore give here the 
explanation given by Jonathan to verses 6 and 7, which will sufficiently 
shew the error Dr. Prideaux has committed. 

TNs TT SID DNS DT TS TYT mad aed Tor 
Dip ya Tat TpNNy aTyad wapdy amy apy a7 
2 Nnddt Nw ambdyd op eT Noe ey swdon 
andy smd; aS pay pT AD ID sO NIdY 
aapdy aM SIPNN N70 Sy abt aT by Har 
HARI TT RWI aod wy pV. NN, xP 
NT WW) 

“The prophet says, to the house of David a child is born, to us 3 
son is given, and he will take upon himself the preservation of the 
law ; from the presence of the causer of wonderful counsels, the 
great God enduring for ever, his name will be called the anointed, (in 
Heb. Messiah) in whose days peace shall be multiplied upon us.” 
“Greatness shall be multiplied to those who obey the Jaw, and to 
those who keep peace, there,will be no end to the throne of David 
and of his government: for establishing and for building it with 
judgment and with justice now and for ever.” 

Here Jonathan, in direct opposition to Christians, denies to the 
son so born the epithets ‘“‘ Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, and 
Everlasting Father ;” and applies to him only the title of “The 
Prince of Peace,” (nearly synonymous with Messiah,) on account of 
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his preserving peace during his reign as was promised of the Messiah. 
(2 Kings, xx. 19: “Is it not good (says Hezekiah) if peace and 
truth be in my days?” 2 Chron., xxxii. 26: “The wrath of the Lord 
came not upon them in the days of Hezekiah.”’) This application of 
the term anointed (or Messiah) is made to Hezekiah in the same 
manner as to other eminent kings, often called Messiah in the Sacred 
Writings :— 1 Samuel, xii. 3: ‘“ Behold, here I am! witness against 
me before the Lord, and his anointed, (or his Messiah,) the king.” 
2 Samuel, xxiii. 1: ‘“ David the son of Jesse said, and the man who 
was raised up on high, the Messiah of the God of Jacob,” &c. 
Ch. xxii. 51: ‘ He is the tower of salvation for his king, and sheweth 
mercy to his Messiah, unto David, and to his seed for evermore.” 
1 Samuel, ii. 10: “ The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; and 
he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the horn of his 
Messiah.” Psalm, xx. 6: ‘Now know I that the Lord saveth his 
Messiah.” Jsaiuh, xlv.1: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord to his Messiah, to 
Cyrus.” The reign of Hezekiah was so accompanied with peace and 
success, that some Jewish commentators entertained the opinion 
that Hezekiah was really the last Messiah promised by God. 

R. Hillel,— 

Rows aay Seqwd en cd pes Shaq or 
TDP PTT WI 

“There is no Messiah for the Israelites, for they enjoined it 
(i. e. they had him) at the time of Hezekiah.” 

If Trinitarians still insist in defiance of the above authorities, and 
under pretence of the word “ anointed” or ‘“‘ Messiah,” found in the 
Targum of Jonathan, that his interpretation should be understood of 
the expected Messiah, then, as far as depends upon the interpretation 
given by him of verses 6 and 7, they must be compelled to relinquish 
the idea that he expected a divine deliverer. Moreover, all other 
celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom are more ancient than Jona- 
than, apply the passage in question to Hezekiah, some of them 
differing, however, from him in the application of the epithets con- 
tained in verse 6. 

Talmud,Sanhedrim, ch. 11, “God said, let Hezekiah, who has 
five names, take vengeance upon the king of Assyria, who has taken 
upon himself five names also.” R. Sholomo follows the annotation 
made by Shammai. “Fora child is born, &c. Though Ahaz was 
wicked, his son, who was born to him to be a king in his stead, shall 
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be righteous, the government of God and his yoke shall be on his 
shoulder, because he shall obey the law and keep the commandments 
thereof, and shall incline his shoulder to the burthen of God.—And 
he calls his name, &c. God, who is the wonderful counsellor, and 
the mighty and everlasting Father, called his name the Prince of 
Peace, for peace and truth shall be in his days.’”’* 

The reader will not suppose the application of the terms ‘‘wonder- 
fal counsellor, mighty God, everlasting Father, and prince of peace,” 
to Hezekiah, to be unscriptural, when he refers to page 216 of this 
work, and considers the following passages, in which the same 
epithets are used for human beings and even for inanimate objects. 
2 Chron., ii, 9, “The house which I am about to build shall be 
wonderful great.” Micah, iv. 9, “Is there no king in thee? Is thy 
counsellor perished ?” Genesis, xxiii. 6, ‘Hear us: thou art a mighty 
Prince amongst us.” Judges, ix. 13, “Should I leave my wine which 
cheereth God and man?” that is, master and servant. 2 Thess., ii. 4. 
““ Who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God.” 
Gen., xlix. 26, “To the utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” I 
Samuel, iv. 8, ‘* Who shall deliver us out of the hands of these mighty 
gods ?” which Cruden interprets of the Jewish ark. Isaiah, xliii. 28, 
‘Therefore I have profaned the princes of the sanctuary.” 

I wonder how those who found their opinion respecting the Trinity 
on terms applied in common to God and creatures, can possibly 
overlook the plain meaning of the term “Son,” or “ Only-begotten,” 
continually applied to the Saviour throughout the whole of the New 
Testament; for should we understand the term God, in its strict 
sense, a8 denoting the First Cause, (that is a being not born nor 
begotten,) we must necessarily confess that the idea of God is as 
incompatible with the idea of the “Son,” or « Only-begotten,” 
as entity is with non-entity ; and therefore that to apply both terms 
to the same being will amount to the grossest solecism in language. 


ee 

* It is worth noticing, that “to be called” and “to be” do not invariably signify 
the same thing ; since the former does not always imply that the thing is in reality what 
it is called, but the use of it is justified when the thing is merely taken notice of in that 
view. See Luke, i. 36, “This is the sixth month with her who was called (that is 
reputed) barren.” Isaiah, ini. 3. “That they might be called (or accounted) trees of 
righteousness.” This is more especially the case when the phrase “to be called’ has 
for its subject not a person, but the name of a person. See Deut, xxv 10, “ And his 
mame shall be called in Israel, the house of him that hath his shee loosed,” Genesis 
xlviii, 16, “ Let my uame be named on them.” 
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As to their assertion, that there are found in the Scriptures two 
sets of terms and phrases, one declaring the humanity of Jesus, and 
another his deity, and that he must therefore be acknowledged to 
have possessed a twofold nature, human and divine, I have fully 
noticed it in other places pointing out such passages as contain two 
sets of terms and phrases applied also to Moses and even to the chiefs 
of Israel and to others ; and that if it is insisted upon, that each word 
in the Sacred Writings should be taken in its strict sense, Moses and 
others, equally with the Saviour, must be considered as gods, and 
the religion of the Jews and Christians will appear as Polytheistical 
as that of Heathens. 

Although there is the strictest consistency between all the pas- 
sages in the sacred books, ‘Trinitarians with a view to support their 
Opinion, charge them first with inconsistency, and then attempt to 
reconcile the alleged contradiction by introducing the doctrine of 
the union of two natures, divine and human, in one person, forgetting 
that at the same time the greatest incongruity exists between the 
nature of God and man, according to both revelation and common 
sense. 

If Christianity inculcated a doctrine which represents God as 
consisting of three persons, and appearing sometimes in the human 
form, at other times in a bodily shape like a dove, no Hindoo, in my 
humble opinion, who searches after truth, can conscientiously profess 
it in preference to Hindooism; for that which renders the modern 
Hindoo system of religion absurd and detestable, is that it represents 
the divine nature, though one (way wgq), 28 consisting of many persons, 
capable of assuming different forms for the discharge of different 
offices. I am, however, most firmly convinced, that Christianity is 
entirely free from every trace of Polytheism, whether gross or refined. 
J therefore enjoy the approbation of my conscience in publishmg the 
Precepts of this religion as the sources of Peace and Happiness. 
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PREFACE. 


Norwitustaxpinc the apprehension of exciting displeasure in the 
breasts of many worthy men, I feel myself obliged to lay before the 
public at large this my self-defence, entitled “A FixaL Aprrat to the 
Christian Public.” I, however, confidently hope that the liberal among 
them will be convinced, by a reference to the first part of this Essay, 
and to my two former Appeals, that the necessity of self-vindication 
against the charge of being an “injurer of the cause of truth,” has 
compelled me, as a warm friend of that cause, to bring forward my 
reasons for opposing the opinions maintained by so large a body of 
men highly celebrated for learning and piety—a consideration which, 
I trust, will induce them to regard my present labours with an eye of 
indulgence. 

I am well aware that this difference of sentiment has already 
occasioned much coolness towards me in the demeanour of some 
whose friendship I hold very dear ; and that this protracted controversy 
has not only prevented me from rendering my humble services to my 
countrymen by various publications which I had projected in the 
native languages, but has also diverted my attention from all other 
literary pursuits for three years past. Notwithstanding these sacri- 
fices, I feel well satisfied with my present engagements, and cannot 
wish that I had pursued a different course; since, whatever may be 
the opinion of the world, my own conscience fully approves of my 
past endeavours to defend what I esteem the cause of truth. 

In my present vindication of the unity of the Deity, as revealed 
through the writings of the Old and New Testaments, I appeal not 
only to those who sincerely believe in the books of revelation, and 
make them the standard of their faith and practice, and who must, 
therefore, deeply feel the great importance of the divine oracles being 
truly interpreted ; but I also appeal to those who, although indifferent 
about religion, yet devote their minds to the investigation and dis- 
covery of truth, and who will, therefore, not think it unworthy of 
their attention to ascertain what are the genuine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as taught by Christ and his apostles, and how much it has 
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been corrupted by the subsequent intermixture of the polytheistical 
ideas that were familiar to its Greek and Roman converts, and which 
have continued to disfigure it in succeeding ages. I extend my ap- 
peal yet further ; I solicit the patient attention of such individuals as 
are rather unfavourable to the doctrines of Christianity as generally 
promulgated, from finding them at variance with common sense, that 
they may examine and judge whether its doctrines are really such as 
they are understood to be by the popular opinion which now prevails. 

I feel assured that if religious controversy be carried on with that 
temper and language which are considered by wise and pious men 
as’ most consistent with the solemn and sacred nature of religion, 
and more especially with the mild spirit of Christianity, the truths 
of it cannot, for any length of time, be kept concealed under the 
imposing veil of hizh-sounding expressions, calculated to astonish the 
imagination and rouse the passions of the people, and thereby keep 
alive and strengthen the preconceived notions with which such 
language'has in their minds been, from infancy, associated. But I 
regret that the method which has hitherto been observed in inquiry 
after religious truth, by means of large publications, necessarily 
issued at considerable intervals of time, is not, for several reasons, 
so well adapted to the speedy attainment of the proposed object, 
as I, and other friends of true religion, could wish. These reasons 
are as follows :— 

Ist. Many readers have not sufficient leisure or perseverance to 
go through a voluminous essay, that they may make up their minds 
and come to a settled opinion on the subject. 

2ndly. Those who have time at their command, and interest 
themselves in religious researches, finding the real point under 
discussion mixed up with injurious insinuations and personalities, 
soon feel discouraged from proceeding further, long before they can 
come to a determination. 

3rdly. The multiplicity of arguments and various interpretations 
of numerous scriptural passages, that bear often no immediate relation 
to the subject, or to each other, introduced in succession, distract and 
dishearten such readers as are not accustomed to Biblical studies, 
and interrupt their further progrese. 

As Christianity is happily not a subject resting on vague meta- 
physical speculations, but is founded upon the authority of books 
written in languages which are understood and explained according 
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to known and standing rules, I therefore propose, with a view to the 
more speedy and certain attainment of religious truth, to establish a 
monthly periodical publication, commencing from the month of April 
next, to be devoted to Biblical Criticism, and to subject Unitarian as 
well as Trinitarian doctrines to the test of fair argument, if those of 
the latter persuasion will consent thus to submit the scriptural grounds 
on which their tenets concerning the Trinity are built. 

For the sake of method and convenience, I propose that, beginning 
with the Book of Genesis, and taking all the passages in that portion 
of Scripture, which are thought to countenance the doctrine of the 
Trinity. we should examine them one by one, and publish our 
observations upon them; and that next month we proceed in the 
Same manner with the Book of Exodus, and so on with all the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, in their regular order. 

If any one of the Missionary Gentlemen, for himself, and in behalf 
of his fellow-labourers, choose to profit by the opportunity thus 
afforded them, of defending and diffusing the doctrines they have 
undertaken to preach, I request, that an Essay on the Book of 
Genesis, of the kind above intimated, may be sent me by the middle 
of the month and if confined within reasonable limits, not exceeding 
a dozen or sixteen pages, I hereby engage to cause it to be printed 
and circulated at my own charge, should the Missionary Gentlemen 
refuse to bestow any part of the funds intended for the spread of 
Christianity towards this object ; and also, that a reply (not exceeding 
the same number of pages) to the arguments adduced, shall be 
published along with it by the beginning of the ensuing month. That 
this new mode of controversy, by short monthly publications, may be 
attended with all the advantages which, I, in common with other 
searchers after truth, expect, and of which it is capable, it will be 
absolutely necessary that nothing be introduced, of a personal nature, 
or calculated to hurt the feelings of individuals—that we avoid all 
offensive expressions, and such arguments as have no immediate 
connection with the subject, and can only serve to retard the progress 
of discovery ; and that we never allow ourselves for a moment to 
forget that we are engaged in a solemn religious disputation. 

’ As religion consists in a code of duties which the creature believes 
he owes to his Creator, and as “‘ God has no respect for persons ; but 
in every nation, he that fears him and works righteousness, is accept- 
ed with him ;” it must be considered presumptuous and unjust for 
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one man to attempt to interfere with the religious observances of 
others, for which he well knows, he is not held responsible by any 
law, either human or divine. Notwithstanding, if mankind are 
brought into existence, and by nature formed to enjoy the comforts 
of society and the pleasures of an improved mind, they may be justi- 
fied in opposing any system, religious, domestic, or political, which is 
inimical to the happiness of society, or calculated to debase the human 
intellect ; bearing always in mind that we are children of ONE 
Father, ‘‘ who is above all and through all and in us all.” 


Calcutta, January 30, 1823. 


NOTICE.* 


ALL the preceding works of the author on the subject of Christianity 
were printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta; but the acting 
proprietor of that press having, since the publication of the Second 
Appeal, declined, although in the politest manner possible, printing any 
other work that the author might publish on the same subject, he was 
under the necessity of purchasing a few types for his own use, and of 
depending principally upon native superintendence for the completion 
of the greater part of this work. This must form an apology to the 
public for the imperfections that may appear in its typographical 
execution. 


* This notice appeared in the First Edition, published in Caleutta.-—Ep. 


FINAL APPEAL. * 


CHAPTER I. 
Introductory Remarks. 


NEARLY a month having elapsed after the publication of the fourtl 
number of the quarterly series of the ‘“‘ Friend of India,” before 
it happened to reach me, and other avocations and objects having 
subsequently engaged my attention, I have not till lately had leisure 
to examine the laborious essay on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Atonement, at the conclusion of that Magazine, offered in refutation 
of my “Second Appeal to the Christian Public.” For the able and 
condensed view of the arguments in support of those doctrines which 
that publication presents, I have to offer the Reviewer my best thanks, 
though the benefit I have derived from their perusal is limited to a 
corroboration of my former sentiments. I must, at the same time, 
beg permisson to notice a few unjust insinuations in some parts of his. 
Essay ; but in so doing, I trust, no painful emotions, neither of that 
salutary kind alluded to by the Editor, nor of any other, will make 
their appearance in my remarks. 

The Rev. Editor charges me with the arrogance of taking upon 
myself “to teach doctrines directly opposed to those held by the 
mass of real Christians in every age.” To vindicate myself from the 
presumption with which I am here charged, and to shew by what 
necessity I have been driven to the publication of opinions unaccept- 
able to many esteemed characters, I beg to call the attention of the 
public to the language of the Introduction to “ The Precepts of Jesus,” 
compiled by me, and which was my first publication connected with 
Christianity. They may observe therein, that, so far from teaching 
any “opposite doctrines,” or “‘ rejecting the prevailing opinions held 
by the great body of Christians,” I took every precaution against 
giving the least offence to the prejudices of any one, and consequently 

* The Final Appeal was published in reply to the elaborate answer to the Second 
Appeal, by Dr. Marshman, printed in the fourth number of the Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India, December, 1821.— Ep. 
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limited my labour to what I supposed best calculated for the improve- 
ment of those whose received opinions are widely different from those 
of Christians. My words are— I decline entering into any discussions 
on those points, (the dogmas of Christianity,) and confine my attention 
_at present to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words 
.of Christ, with a translation from the English into Sanscrit and the 
language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that, by separating from the 
other matters contained in the New Testament the moral precepts found 
in that book, these will be likely to produce the desirable effects of 
improving the hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and 
degrees of understanding.”—(Introduction, p. 4.) The Precepts of 
Jesus, which I was desirous of teaching, were not, I hoped, “ opposed 
‘to the doctrines held by the mass of rea] Christians,” nor did my 
language in the Introduction imply the “ rejection of those truths 
which the great body of the learned and pious have concurred in 
deeming fully contained in the sacred Scriptures.” 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, however, I could not evade the 
reproach and censure of the Editor, who not only expressed, in the 
“Friend of India,” No. 20, his extreme disapprobation of the compilation 
in a manner calculated more to provoke than lead to search after truth 
but also indulged himself in calling me an injurer of the cause of truth. 
Disappointed as I was, I took refuge in the liberal protection of the 
public, by appealing to them against the unexpected attacks of the 
Editor. In that appeal I carefully avoided entering into any discussion 
as to the doctrines held up as the fundamental principles cf Christianity 
‘by the Editor. The language of my first appeal is this: ‘‘ Humble as 
he (the Compiler) is, he has therefore adopted those measures which 
he thought most judicious to spread the truth in an acceptable manner; 
‘but I am sorry to observe that he (the Compiler) has unfortunately 
and unexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he considered 
the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject.” (Page 91). 
‘(Whether or not he (the Compiler) has erred in his judgment, that 
point must be determined by those who will candidly peruse and 
consider the arguments already advanced on this subject, bearing in 
mind the lesson particularly taught by the Saviour himself, of adapting 
‘his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. John, 
xvi. 12: ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.’” (Page 92.) “What benefit or peace of mind can we 
‘bestow upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
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world, by communicating to him, without preparatory instruction, all 
the peculiar dogmas of Christianity?” (Page 92.) ‘The Compiler, 
having obviously in view at least one object in common with the 
Reviewer and Editor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of 
Christ, might have reasonably expected more charity from professed 
teachers of his doctrine.” (Page 80.) In reviewing the First Appeal, 
the Reverend Editor fully introduced the doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and the Holy Ghost, and of the Atonement, as the only founda- 
tion of Christianity ; whereby he compelled me, as a professed believer 
of one God, to deny, for the first time publicly, those doctrines ; and 
now he takes occasion to accuse me of presumption in teaching 
doctrines which he has himself compelled me to avow. 

The Editor assigns, as a reason for entering on this controversy, 
that after a review of the “Precepts of Jesus, and the First Appeal,” 
he “felt some doubt whether their author fully believed the Deity of 
Christ,” and, consequently, he “adduced a few passages from the 
Scriptures to confirm this doctrine.” He then adds, that this Second 
Appeal to the Christian public confirms all that he before only feared. 
(Page 1.) I could have scarcely credited this assertion of the Reviewer’s 
unacquaintance with my religious opinions, if the allegation had 
come from any other quarter; for both in my conversation and 
correspondence with as many Missionary gentlemen, old and young, as 
I have had the honour to know, I have never hesitated, when required, 
to offer my sentiments candidly, as to the unscripturality and 
anreasonableness of the doctrine of the Trinity. On one occasion 
particularly, when on a visit to one of the Reverend colleagues of the 
Editor, at Serampore, long before the time of these publications, 
I discussed the subject with that gentleman at his invitation; and 
then fully manifested my disbelief of this doctrine, taking the liberty 
of examining successively all the arguments he, from friendly 
motives, urged upon me in support of it. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, I am inclined to believe, from my confidence in the 
character of the Editor, that either those Missionary gentlemen that 
were acquainted with my religious sentiments have happened to omit 
the mention of them to him, or he has forgotten what they had com- 
municated on this subject, when he entered on the review of my 
publications on Christianity. 

In page 503, the Editor insinuates that vanity had led me to 
presume that “‘treedom from the powerful effects of early religious 
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imprsesions”’ has enabled me to “discover the truths of scripture, 
in its most important doctrines, more fully in three or four years, 
than others have done by most unremitting study in thirty or forty.” 
The doctrine of the Trinity appears to me so obviously unscriptural, 
that I am pretty sure, from my own experience and that of others that 
no one, possessed of merely common sense, will fail to find its un- 
scripturality after a methodical study of the Old and New Testaments, 
unless previously impressed in the early part of his life with creeds, 
and forms of speech preparing the way to that doctriney No pride, 
therefore, can be supposed fora moment to have arisen from com- 
monly attainable success. The Editor might be fully convinced of 
this fact, were he to engage a few independent and diligent natives 
to study attentively, both the Old and New Testaments in their 
original languages, and then to offer their sentiments as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity being scriptural or a mere human in- 
vention. 


To hold up to ridicule my suggestions in the Second Appeal, to 
study first the books of the Old Testament, unbiassed by ecclesiastic 
opinions, imbibed in early life, and then to study the New Testament, 
the Reverend Editor states, that “could it be relied on indeed,” my 
compendious method “ would deserve notice, with a view to Christian 
education ; as,’ on my plan, “the most certain way of enabling any 
one to discover, in a superior manner, the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity, is to leave him till the age of thirty or forty, without 
any religious impression.” —(Page 503) I do not in the least wonder 
at his disapprobation of my suggestion; as the Editor, in common 
with other professors of traditional opinions, is sure of supporters. 
of his favourite doctrine, so long as it is inculcated on the minds of 
youths, and even infants, who, being once thoroughly impressed with 
the name of the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, long before 
they can think for themselves, must be always inclined, even after 
their reason has become matured, to interpret the sacred books, even 
those texts which are evidently inconsistent with this doctrine, in a 
manner favourable to their prepossessed opinion, whether their study 
be continued for three, or thirty, or twice thirty years. Could 
Hindooism continue after the present generation, or bear the studious 
examination of a single year, if the belief of their idols being endued 
with animation were not carefully impressed on the young before thev 
come to years of understanding ? % : 
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Let me here suggest, that, in my humble opinion, no truly liberal 
and wise parent can ever take advantage of the unsuspecting and 
confiding credulity of his children to impress them with an implicit 
belief in any set of abstruse doctrines, and intolerance of all other 
opinions, the truth or reasonableness of which they are incapable 
of estimating. Still less would he urge by threats the danger of 
present and eternal punishment, for withholding a blind assent to 
opinions they are unable to comprehend. Parents are bound, by 
every moral tie, to give their children such an education as may 
be sufficient to render them capable of exercising their reason as 
rational and social beings, and of forming their opinion on religious 
points, without ill-will towards others, from a thorough investigation 
of the scriptures, and of the evidence and arguments adduced by 
teachers of different persuasions. Judgments, thus formed, have a 
real claim to respect from those who have not the means of judging 
for themselves. But of what consequence is it, in a question of truth 
or error, to know how the matter at issue has been considered, 
even for a hundred generations, by those who have blindly adopted 
the creed of their fathers? Surely the unbiassed judgment of a 
person who has proceeded to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
with an anxious desire to discover the truth they contain, even if his 
researches were to be continued but for a single twelve-month, ought, 
as far as authority goes in such matters, to outweigh the opinions of 
any number who have either not thought at all for themselves, or 
have studied after prejucice have laid hold of their minds. What 
fair inquiry respecting the doctrine of the Trinity can be expected from 
one who has been, on the bosom of his mother, constantly taught to 
ask the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, and to hear the very name of Unitarian with horror? Have 
the doctrines of the Vedanta ever succeeded in suppressing polytheism 
amongst the generality of Hindoos, brought up with the notion of the 
Godhead of the sun of fire, and of water, and of the separate and 
independent existence of the allegorical representations of the attri- 
butes of God? Were the sublime works, written by the learned 
among the Greeks, ever able to shake the early acquired superstitious 
notions and polytheistical faith of the generality of their countrymen ? 
Nay, even when Christian converts became numerous, did not thore 
who were brought up in the ancient superstition introduce some 
vestiges of their idolatry into their new persuasion? In fact, nothing 
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¢an more surely impede the progress of truth, than prejudice instilled 
into minds blank to receive impressions ; and the more unreasonable 
are the doctrines of a religion, the greater pains are taken by the 
supporters of them to plant them in the readily susceptible minds 
of youth. 

The Editor has filled a complete page in proving that, besides 
early impressed prejudices, there are also other causes of error in 
judgment—an attempt which might have been dispensed with ; for 
I never limited the sources of mistake in examining religious matters 
to early impression alone. I attributed only the prevailing errors in 
Christianity to traditional instructions inculcated in childhood, as 
the language of my Second Appeal will shew: “ Having derived my 
own opinions on this subject entirely from the Scriptures themselves, 
I may perhaps be excused for the confidence with which I maintain 
them against those of so great a majority, who appeal to the same 
authority for theirs; inasmuch as [ attribute their different wiews, 
not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own limited 
ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious impressions ; 
for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its natural 
scope in examining them to the bottom.” (P. 235.) If the 
Editor doubts the accuracy of this remark, he might soon satisfy 
himself of its justice, were he to listen to the suggestion offered 
in the preceding paragraph, with a view to ascertain whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity rests for its belief on scriptural authorities, or 
on early religious impressions. 

The Editor mentions, ironically, (in page 3,) that my success in 
scriptural studies was such “as to prove that the most learned and 
pious in every age of the church have been so completely mistaken as 
to transform the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible idolatry.” 
In answer to this, I only beg to ask the Rev. Editor to let me know 
first what a Protestant in the fifteenth century could have answered, 
if he had been thus questioned bya Roman Catholic: “Is your 
success in examining the truths of scripture such as to prove that the 
most learned and pious in every age of the church have been 80 
completely mistaken as to transform the pure religion of Jesus ito the 
most horrible idolatry, by introducing the worship of Mary the mother of 
God, and instituting images in churches, as well as by acknowledging 
the Pope as the head of the church, vested with the power of for- 
givingsins?” Would not his answer be this, “ My success is indeed so 
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as to prove these doctrines to be unscriptural. As to your inferences, 
they are no more divine than mine ; and though I do not doubt the 
piety and learning of many Christians of your church in every age, 
Iam persuaded that many corruptions, introduced into the Christian 
religion by the Roman heathens converted in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, have been handed down through successive generations by 
impressions made in the early part of life, and have taken such root 
in the minds of men, that piety and learning have fallen short of 
eradicating prejudices nourished by church and state, as well as by 
the vulgar superstition and enthusiasm.” Were this reply justifiable, 
I also might be allowed to offer the following answer: “I find not 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the scriptures; I cannot receive any 
human creed for divine truth; but, without charging the supporters 
of this doctrine with impiety or fraud, humbly attribute their misin- 
terpretation of the Scriptures to ‘early religious impressions.’ ”’ 

The Editor assigns as a reason for his omission of several 
arguments, adduced in the Second Appeal, that “we have before us 
a work of a hundred and seventy-three pages, to an examination of 
which we can scarcely devote half that number : and while to leave 
a single page unnoticed, might by some be deemed equivalent 
_ to leaving it unanswered, the mere transcription of the passages 
to be answered, were it done in every instance, would occupy 
nearly all the room we can give the reply itself, We shall therefore 
adduce such evidence for these doctrines, as, if sound, will render 
every thing urged against them nugatory, though not particularly 
noticed.” ‘To enable the public to compare the extent of the Second 
Appeal with that of the Review, I beg to observe, that the former 
contains 173 widely printed and the latter 128 closely printed pages, 
and that if any one will take the trouble of comparing the number of 
words per page in the two Essays, he will soon satisfy himself that the 
one is as long as the other. I will afterwards notice, in the course of 
the present reply, whether or not “‘ the evidence of these doctrines,” 
adduced by the Editor in the Review, has still left a great many 
arguments in the Appeal quite unanswered. 

In his attempt to prove the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus 
to procure men peace and happiness, the Rev. Editor advanced the 
following position, “‘ that the most excellent precepts, the most perfect 
law, can never lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to 
take refuge in the doctrine of the cross,” (No. 1, Quarterly Series of 
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the Friend of India, page 111,) without adducing any arguments hav- 
ing reference to the position. I therefore brought to his recollection 
(in my First and Second Appeals) such authorities of the gracious 
author of Christianity, as I conceived established the sufficiency of 
these precepts for leading to comfort, and solicited the Editor “to 
point out, in order to establish his position, even a single passage 
pronounced by Jesus, enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the cross, 
as all-sufficient or indispensable for salvation.” (P. 118 of the Second 
Appeal.) The Editor instead of endeavouring to demonstrate the 
truth of his assertion as to the insufficiency of the precepts to 
conduct men to happiness, or shewing a single passage of the nature 
applied for, introduces a great number of other passages of Scripture 
which he thinks well calculated to prove that the death of Jesus was 
an atonement for the sins of mankind. I regret that the Editor 
should have adopted such an irregular mode of arguing in solemn 
religious discussion ; and I still more regret to find that some readers 
should overlook the want of connection between the position advanced 
and the authorities adduced by the Editor. Were we both to adopt 
such a mode of controversy as to cite passages apparently favourable 
to our respective opinions without adhering to the main ground, the 
number of his Reviews, and of my Appeals, would increase at least in 
proportion to the number of the years of our lives; for verses and 
quotations of scripture, if unconnected with their context, and 
interpreted without regard to the idiom of the languages in which 
they were written, may, as experience has shewn, be adduced to 
support any doctrine whatever; and the Editor may always find a 
majority of readers of the same religious sentiments with himself, 
satisfied with any thing that he may offer, either in behalf of the 
Trinity, or in support of the Atonement. 

Whether Jesus died actually as a sacrifice for the sins of men, or 
merely in the fulfilment of the duties of his office as the Messiah, as 
it was predicted. is merely a matter of opinion the truth of which can 
only be ascertained from a diligent examination of the terms used 
and doctrines set forth in the evangelical writings. This however has 
no relation to a proof or disproof of the sufficiency of his precepts 
for salvation. In order to come to a conclusion, as to the value 
of the Precepts of Jesus being either really effectual or merely 
nominal, I deem it necessary to repeat a few passages already quoted 
in my Appeals, to ask the Editor, whether they demand explicit 
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belief or are unworthy of credit; and in case he admit the former 
alternative, I should beg to ask him, whether they confirm the opinion 
that the precepts preached by Jesus are sufficient to lead men to eter- 
nal peace and happiness, or are a set of sentences delivered by him 
conformably to the principles of his hearers, similar to other codes of 
moral law written by the ancient philosophers of Greece, Egypt, and 
India ? The passages in question are as follow : 

Mark, xii, 29: “Jesus answered him, The first of all the command- 
ments is, Hear O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these.” Is there another commandment absolutely enjoining 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as to shew that these two 
commandments are insufficient for salvation, and comparatively in- 
significant ? 

Matthew, vii. 24: ‘‘Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine,’ (alluding to the precepts contained in chs. vy. vi. and vii.) “and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house 
upon a rock,” &c. Are not these sayings declared by Jesus to afford 
a stable foundation, on which may be raised the indestructible edifice 
of eternal life ? John, xv. 10: “If ye keep my commandments ye 
shall abide in my love.” Ver. 14: “Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” I therefore again ask the Rev. Editor 
to shew a commandment of Jesus directing refuge in the doctrine of 
the cross, in the same explicit way as he has enjoined love to God 
and to neighbours, and obedience to his precepts as sufficient means 
for attaining eternal happiness. Did not Jesus in Matthew, xxv. 31, 
et seq. by means of a parable in the description of the day of judg- 
ment, declare that acts of charity and beneficence toward fellow- 
creatures will be accepted as the manifestation of love towards God, 
and be the sufficient cause of eternal life ? 

With a view to depreciate the weight of the following explicit 
promise of Jesus, “ Do this and thou shalt live,” the Editor interprets, 
(p. 509,) that “Jesus taking him ” (the lawyer) “on his own princi- 
ples, as though he had been, what he vainly imagined himself, a 
sinless man who needed no saviour, directed him to the whole of the 
divine law, adding, ‘This do, and thou shalt live,’ though he knew 
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that it was utterly impossible for that lawyer to observe his imstruc- 
tions.” The Editor, however, quite forgot that by his attempt to 
undervalue the precepts of Jesus, he was actually degrading the 
dignity of the author of them ; for according to his interpretation, 
it appears, that as the lawyer tempted Jesus by putting to him a 
question which he thought the Saviour could not answer, so Jesus, in 
- return, tempted him, by directing him to do what he knew to be im- 
possible for man to perform, though this very teacher forbids others 
to shew revenge even to enemies. Did Jesus take also the Scribe 
“upon his own principles,” by instructing in these two command- 
ments ?*—a man who was never inclined to tempt Jesus, but having 
heard him reasoning, “and perceiving that he had answered well, asked 
him, Which is the first commandment of all?t and when he heard the 
reply of Jesus, he said, ‘‘ Well, Master thou hast said the truth,”’—a 
man whom Jesus declared to be at least out of danger of hell for his 
acknowledgment of the truth of his precepts as the means of salvation, 
telling him, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven?” Did 
Jesus on the Mount take also his disciples “upon their own principle,” 
as though they had been, what they vainly imagined themselves, 
sinless men who needed no Saviour, in directing them to his precepts, 
the observance of which he knew utterly impossible, and in holding 
out promisest of eternal salvation as the necessary consequence of 
their obedience to those sayings ?—Were we to follow the mode of 
interpretation adopted in this instance by the Editor, the Bible would 
serve only to suit our convenience, and would not be esteemed any 
longer as a guide’ to mankind; for according to the same mode of 
interpretation, would it not be justifiable to explain Matthew, xxvill. 
19, ‘‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations baptizing them,” &c. 
that Jesus took his apostles “upon their own principle,” as firmly 
persuaded to believe in the sanctification attainable by the baptism 
introduced by John the Baptist, although he was aware that immer- 
sion in water could produce no effect in changing the state of the 
heart ! 

In reply to his question, “ Did Jesus, who knew the hearts of all, 
regard this lawyer as perfectly sinless, an exception to all mankind ?” 
(Page 9) I must say that the context seems to me to shew that 
neither Jesus considered the lawyer to be a sinless, perfect man, (as 
is evident from his directing him to the scriptures for a guide to 
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salvation,) “Do this and thou shalt live,” and “Go and do thou 
likewise:”’ nor did the lawyer vainly imagine himself “a sinless 
man who needed no Saviour,” though he endeavoured to put the 
claim of Jesus to that title, to the proof, in these words, “ Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life”? 

Although I declared (in the Second Appeal, page 116) that by the 
term “law” in the verse “If righteousness come by the law, Christ 
is dead in vain,” all the commandments found in the books of Moses 
are understood, yet the Rev. Editor charges me with an unintelli- 
gible expression, and intimates his inability to ascertain whether I 
meant by “law” the ceremonial or the moral part of the books of 
Moses. (Page 507,) I therefore beg to explain the verse more fully, 
that the Rev. Editor may have an opportunity of commenting upon 
it at large. St. Paul, knowing the efficacy of the perfection intro- 
duced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, declares, that had the 
system of the Mosaical law been sufficient to produce light among 
the Jews and Gentiles without being perfected by Jesus, this attempt 
made by Christ to perfect it would have been superfluous, and his 
death, which was the consequence of his candid instructions, would 
have been to no purpose. 

The Editor notices frequently my expression of the neglect of 
duty on the part of man to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures, 
nevertheless, he fills up more than two pages in proving this point. He 
has not, however, attempted to counteract the force of the passages I 
quoted in both of my Appeals, shewing that the guilt occasioned by 
the want of due obedience to the precepts in question may be pardoned 
through repentance prescribed by the author of those precepts as the 
sure and only remedy for human failure. [ therefore beg to ask the 
Editor to give a plain explanation of the following passages selected 
from my Appeals, that the reader may be able to judge whether or 
not repentance can procure us the blessings of pardon for our constant 
omissions in the discharge of the duties laid down in the precepts of 
Jesus. Luke, v., 32: of “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Doesnot Jesus here declare a chief object of his 
mission to be the calling of sinners to repentance? Luke, xxiv. 47: 
“That repentance and remission of sins should be preached, in his 
name, among all nations.” Did not Jesus, by this commandment to 
his disciples, declare the remission of sins as an immediate and 
necessary consequence of repentance? In Luke, xiii. 3, ‘Except ye 
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repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” the indispensability of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins is explicitly declared. Is not also the 
mercy of God illustrated by the example of a father forgiving the 
transgressions of his son through his sincere repentance alone, in the 
parable of the prodigal son? Those who place confidence in the divine 
mission of Jesus, or even in his veracity, will not hesitate, I trust, for 
a moment, to admit that Jesus has directed us to sincere repentance 
as the only means of procuring pardon, knowing the inability of men 
to give entire obedience to his precepts ; and that Jesus would have 
recommended the lawyer, whom he directed to righteousness, to have 
recourse to repentance ‘‘had he gone and sincerely attempted” to 
obey his precepts “‘ watching his own heart to discern those constant 
neglects of the duty he owed to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures,”” 
and then applied to Jesus for the remedy of his discerned imperfec- 
tions. 

I find abundant passages in the Old Testament also, representing 
other sources than sacrifice, as sufficient means of procuring pardon 
for sin. Psalm, li. 17. ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Ezekiel, 
xviii. 30: ‘“ Repent and turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; 
80 iniquity shall not be your ruin.” Proverbs, xvi. 6: “By mercy 
and truth iniquity is purged, and by the fear of the Lord men depart 
from evil.” Isaiah, i. 18: “Come now and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

To shew the inefficacy of repentance to procure pardon, the Editor 
appeals to human justice, which, as he says, “ inquires not about the 
repentance of the robber and murderer, but respecting his guilt. The 
law, indeed, knows no repentance.’’—(page 506.) I therefore wish 
to know whether or not human justice suffers an innocent man to be 
killed, to atone for the guilt of theft or murder commited by another ? 
Tt is at all events, more consistent with justice, that a judge who has 
the privilege of shewing mercy, should forgive the crimes of those 
that truly feel the pain and distress of mind inseparable from sincere 
repentance, than that he should put an innocent man to death, or 
destroy his own life, to atone for the guilt of some of his condemend 
culprits. 


CHAPTER I. 


Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 


In his first Review, the Editor began with what he considered 
‘the most abstruse, and yet the most important of Christian doctrines, 
the Deity of Jesus Christ.” and then proceeded to substantiate the 
doctrine of his atonement. I therefore followed this course of 
arrangement in my Second Appeal; but as the Editor has introduced 
the doctrine of the atonement of Jesus first in the present Review, 
I will also arrange my reply accordingly. * 

The Editor quotes first, Genesis, iii., 15:—“I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” From this 
passage he attempts to deduce the atonement of Jesus for the sins of 
men, demanding, ‘What could a reptile feel, relative to the fate of 
its offspring, through future ages ? of what individual serpents did the 
seed of the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel ?” 
“Jesus, then,’ he affirms, “is the seed of the woman who suffered 
from the malice af Satan, while he, on the cross, destroyed his power 
by atoning for sin and reconciling man to God.”—(Page 517.) I 
admit that a reptile, as far as human experience goes, is incapable of 
feeling “relative to the fate of its offspring through future ages ;”’ 
but I wish to know if a mere reptile could have the power of 
conversation, so as to persuade a woman to adhere to its advice; 
whether the ass of Balaam could be possessed of the power of seeing 
exclusively the angel of God, and conversing with its own master 
Balaam? and whether ravens could diligently supply the wants of 
Elijah, by bringing him bread and flesh morning and evening? 
Are not these occurrences equally difficult to reconcile to ‘“‘common 
‘gpense’’ as the case of the serpent is, according to the Editor? 
Yet we find these stated in the sacred books and we are taught 
to believe them as they stand. Can we justly attempt to represent 
the ass, and those ravens also, as either angelical or demoniacal 
spirits, in the same way as the reptile is represented by the Editor to 
have been no other than Satan ? We might, in that case, be permitted 
to give still greater latitude to metaphor, so as to take all the facts 
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found in the Bible as merely allegorical representations; but would 
not the consequence of such interpretations be most dangerous to the 
cause of truth? The verse in question, with its context, thus runs: 
— And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Because thou hast done 
this, thou art cursed above * all cattle and above every beast of the 
field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise-his heel,” Do not the phrases, “Thou art cursed above all 
cattte, and “above every beast of the field,” shew clearly that the 
serpent thus addressed was really no spirit in borrowed form, but the 
animal so denominated? Does not the circumstance of the serpent 
being condemned to move upon its belly, and to eat dust all the days 
of its life, evidently imply that the serpent thus cursed was of the 
same class that we now see subject to that very malediction to the 
present day? The sins of fathers are declared in the Scriptures to 
have been visited by God on their posterity ; would it not be, there- 
fore, more consistent with scriptural authorities to attribute the misery 
of serpents to the heinous conduct of their first origin, than to Satan, 
of whom no mention is made throughout the chapter in question ? 

But, in fact, has the power of Satan over the seed of the woman 
been destroyed? The consequences of the sin which our first 
parents committed by the ill advice of the reptile, and which they 
implanted in the nature of their posterity, have been, that women 
bring forth children in sorrow, and are ruled by their husbands, and 
that the earth brings forth thorns also and thistles to men, who eat 
the herb of the field with labour, and return at last todust. (Genesis, 
iii. 16--19.) Lf Jesus actually atoned for sin, and delivered men from 
its consequences, how can those men and women, who believe in his 
atonement, be still, equally with others, liable to the evil effects of 
the sins already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus? 

If, notwithstanding all the above-stated facts and arguments the 
Editor still insists that Satan should be understood by the reptile 
mentioned in the verse, and Jesus by the seed of the woman, yet his 
interpretation cannot apply in the least to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. It would imply only, that, as Satan opposed the power of 
Jesus to procure salvation for all men, as he intended, so Jesus 
diminished his power, and disappointed him by leading many to 
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salvation through his divine precepts. I know not how to answer 
the question of the Editor, ‘of what individual serpent did the seed 
of the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel?” unless 
by referring him to the reciprocal injuries, which man and serpent 
inflict on each other. 

The Editor refers to the circumstance of the sacrifice offered by 
Abel, and approved of God in preference to his brother Cain’s (Gen., 
iv. 4,) esteeming it as an illustration of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
for the remission of sin—(Page 518.) But I am unable to find out 
what relation there could exist between the acceptance of the offering 
of Abel by Jehovah, and the death of Jesus, whether sacrificial 
or not. The Editor, however, founds his assertion, that Abel 
having looked forward to the atonement of Jesus, his offerings 
were accepted by God; upon the circumstance of Abraham’s seeing 
the day of Christ by prophetic anticipation (John, viii. 56); and 
Moses having esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt, (Heb., xi. 26,") they all having been “ of 
the same catalogue.” I, therefore, should hope to be informed 
whether there be any authority justifying this reference. (n the 
contrary, we find verse fourth of the same chapter of Genesis 
points out, that Abel having been accustomed to do well, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, contrary to the practice of his brother, 
righteous Jehovah accepted his offering, and rejected that of Cain; 
to which Paul thus alludes,—“ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain,” (Hebrew, xi. 4,) without leaving us doubtful as 
to the sense in which that apostle used the word “faith” in the 
above verse. 

“By faith Abel offered unto God,” &c. “By faith Enoch was 
. translated that he should not see death,” &c. “But without faith it is 
impossible to please him; for he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” 
Here St. Paul gives us to understand that the “ faith ” which procured 
for Abel, Enoch, Nvah, and all the other patriarchs, the grace of God, 


* (Improved Version of the New Testament,) Gr. “the reproach of Christ,” or “ of 
the anointed.” The Israelites are called Christs, or anointed, i. e.,a chosen and favoured 
people, Psalm, cv. 15, Heb,, iii. 13. ‘‘ The meaning is,” says Dr. Sykes in loc. “ that 
Moses looked upon the contempt and indignity which he underwent on account of his 
professing himself a Jew, as much preferable to all the riches and honours of Egypt.” 
See also Whitby, in loc. Dr Neweome’s Version is, ‘‘ such reproach as Christ endured 
which is also the interpretation of Photius, Crellius, and Mr. Lindsey, Sequeal, page, 278. 
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was their belief in the existence of God, and in his being their re- 
warder, and in any sacrifice, personal or vicarious. What could 
prophetic anticipation by Abraham, of the divine commission of Jesus, 
have to do with Abel's conduct, in rendering his sacrifices acceptable 
to God, that any one can esteem the one as the necessary consequence 
of the other? Moses having called himself a Jew, gave preference 
to the term *‘ anointed,” or “‘ Israelite,” a term of reproach among the 
Egyptians in those days, over all the riches and honour of Egypt, 
which he might have obtained by declaring himself an Egyptian 
instead of a Jew ; or Moses esteemed (according to the English ver- 
sion) in his prophetic power, the reproach to which Christ would 
be made liable by the Jews in the fulfilment of his divine commission, 
greater riches than all the grandeur of Egyptain unbelievers.—But 
neither explanation can support the idea that Abel, or any other 
patriarch, had in view the sacrificial death of Jesus in rendering their 
offering acceptable to God. 

It is true, as the Editor observes, that sacrifices are divine institu- 
tions as a manifestation of obedience to God, through the oblation 
of anything that may be dear to man, whether common, as an animal, 
or dearly valuable, as one’s own son. But they are not represented 
in any of the sacred books as means having intrinsically the power 
of procuring men pardon and eternal salvation. They seem, in fact, 
intended for men unaccustomed to the worship of God in truth and 
spirit. The following passages suffice to illustrate this beyond doubt. 
Micah, vi. 7, 8 :—‘‘ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression,—the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” Here Jehovah, while shewing his displeasure at 
mere animal sacrifices, enjoins just actions and humility in lieu of 
them, as worthy to be accepted by God, without substituting human 
sacrifices in their stead. Hosea, vi. 6: “ For I desired mercy and 
not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings. ” 
Isaiah, i. 11, 16—18: “To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.—Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doimgs from before mine eyes; cease to 
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do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless; plead for the widow. Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow,” &c.—-Does not Jehovah here substitute 
good works alone for sacrifices, as real means of taking away sins ? 
Pslam, 1. 8—15: ‘I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy 
- burnt-offerings to have been continually before me. I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. For every 
beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the wild beasts of the 
field are mine. If I were hungry I would not tell thee: for the world 
is mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; and pay 
thy vows unto the Most High ; and call upon me in the day of trouble ; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Jehovah, who 
protests against the idea of flesh of bulls being supposed his food, 
and the blood of goats his drink, cannot be supposed to have had 
delight in human blood, the blood of his beloved Son. I Samuel, xv. 
22: ‘And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, 
to. obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. ”’ 
Proverbs, xxi. 3: ‘To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice.” LEccles., v. 1: “ Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear than to give 
the sacrijice of fools ; for they consider not they do evil.” 

It is now left for us to ascertain in what sense we should take 
such phrases as “This man after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins:’’ “ Christ hath once appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself;”’ “ Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 
own blood, suffered without the gate;” “Iam the living bread;” 
“lf any man eat of this,” &c. Whether do these passages imply 
that Jesus, though he preferred mercy to sacrifice, (Matthew, ix. 13., 
xii. 7.) did actually sacrifice himself, and offer his own blood to God 
as an atonement for the sins of others, ordo they mean that Jesus, 
knowing already that the fulfilment of his divine commission would 
endanger his life, never hesitated to execute it, and suffered his 
blood to be shed in saving men from sin through his divine precepts 
and pure example, which were both opposed to the religious system 
adopted by his contemporary Jews? Were we to follow the former 
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mode of interpretation, and take all these phrases in their strictly 
literal sense, we must be persuaded to believe that God, not bemg 
contented with the blood of bulls and goats and other animal sacrifices 
offered to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the offer of the blood 
and life of his son, as the condition of his forgiving the sins of men; 
and that Jesus accordingly offered his blood to propitiate God, and 
also proposed to men actually to eat his flesh! Would not the 
doctrines of Christianity, in this case, representing God as delighted 
with human victims, and directing men to cannibalism, appear 
monstrous to every civilised being? No one, unless biassed by 
prejudices, can justify such inconsistency as to interpret literally 
some of the above-mentioned phrases in support of the doctrine of 
the atonement, and explain the last quoted figuratively, as they are 
all confessedly alike subversive of every rational idea of the nature 
of the divine justice and mercy. 

To avoid such a stigma upon the pure religion of Jesus, it is 
incumbent, I think, upon us to follow the latter mode of interpre- 
tation, and to understand from the passages referred to, that Jesus, 
the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles, in fulfilment of the 
duties of his mission, exposed his own life for the benefit of his 
subjects, purged their sins by his doctrines, and persevered in 
executing the commands of God, even to the undergoing of bodily 
suffering in the miserable death of the cross—a selfdevotion or 
sacrifice, of which no Jewish high priest had offered an example. 

Ought not this belief in the unbounded beneficence of Jesus to 
excite superior gratitude, love, and reverence towards our Saviour 
and King, than the idea that he, as God, above mortal afflictions, 
borrowed human nature for a season, and offered this fictitious man 
as a sacrifice for the remission of sin, while he himself was no more 
afflicted with that sacrificial death than with the sufferings of other 
human individuals? If there be, in this latter case, any gratitude 
felt for the afflictions which attached to the death of the cross, it 
should be manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to Jesus 
the Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinitarians esteem as (God, 
above pain and death. 

If it be urged, that it is inconsistent with common justice to 
pardon sin that requires the capital punishment of death without an 
atonement for it, it may be replied, that the perfection of divine 
yastice, as well as other attributes of God, should not be measured by 
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what are found in, and adopted by, the human race. Is it consistent 
with our common notions of justice to visit the sins of fathers on their 
descendants, as God ascribed to himself, (Exodus xx. 5)? Is it con- 
sistent with our common notions of justice to afflict men with infinite 
punishment for their finite guilt, as Jesus declares in Matthew, xviii. 8? 
Even in the present case, would it be consistent with common notions 
of justice to afflict an innocent man with the death of the cross, for 
sins committed by others, even supposing the innocent man should 
voluntarily offer his hfe in behalf of those others? We can have no 
idea of the perfection of divine justice, mercy, and wrath, unless from 
what is revealed to us; and as we find, in the sacred books, that sins 
have been pardoned in consequence of the intercession of righteous 
men, without any sacrificial atonement, we should, therefore, be 
contented with those authorities, and should not entertain doubt as to 
pardon being bestowed upon those who have had the advantage of 
the intercession of Jesus, exalted as he was by God over all prophets 
and righteous men that ever lived. 

Numb. xiv. 19, 20 : ‘Moses prayed to the Lord, Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy 
mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now; and the Lord said, I have pardoned, according to thy word.” 
2 Chron., xxx. 18—20: “For a multitude of the people, even many of 
Ephraim and Mannasseh, Issachar and Zebulon, had not cleansed 
themselves, yet did they eat the passover otherwise than it was 
written. But Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, “The good Lord 
pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God 
of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the purification 
of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed 
the peopie.” Psalm, evi. 23: “Therefore he said that he would 
destroy them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood before him in the 
breach to turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them.” Did 
not Jehovah here forgive the sins of Israel from the intercession of 
Moses, without having the least reference to the offer of animal or 
human blood? Psalm, xxxii.5: “I acknowledge my sin unto thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid ; I said, I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lord, and thou fargavest the iniquity of my sin.” 
Were not sins forgiven in this instance also, through confession and 
humility without blood-offerings? Psalm, cxli. 2: “Let my prayer be 
set forth before thee as incense; and the lifting up of my hands as 
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the evening sacrifice.” Isaiah, lv. 7: “Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” Jer., vii. 21—23: ‘Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel. Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrt- 
fices, and eat flesh. For I spake unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings oy sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people,” &c. Here we find prayers and obedience preferred to 
animal sacrifices as means of pardon, and no reference, direct or 
figurative, to propitiation, to be made by human blood. Such an 
attempt, therefore, as to represent human blood, or that of God in 
human form, in lieu of animal blood, as an indispensable atonement 
for sins, is, I think, unscriptural. 

The Editor quotes (page 519.) Heb., x. “It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins; sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me; in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices thou hast had no pleasure.” And he attempts 
thereby to prove that ‘sacrifices, considered in themselves, then, were 

never desired by God : they are approved merely with a view to his 
making atonement for whom God had prepared a body,’ and that 
“they ceased after he had offered himself a sacrifice for sin.” How 
strange is the idea, that ‘God who preserves man and beast, nor 
suffers a sparrow to fall to the ground without his permission;” and 
by whom sacrifices ‘“ were never desired for their own sake,” should 
have caused millions of animals to be slaughtered at different times 
by men under the mistaken notion of their being an atonement for 
sins, while he has been remitting iniquity from eternity, referring 
only to the real and sufficient atonement made by Jesus for the sins 
of all men that ever lived from the beginning of the world ? 

How inconsistent is such an idea with the known mercy of that 
Providence, whose unwillingness to receive human sacrifices was such, 
that when Abraham had proved his fidelity by binding his son on the 
altar, God stayed his hand from the sacrifice, and produced a ram 
unexpectedly before him, which he was graciously pleased to accept 
as an offering in the stead of Isaac (Genesis, xxii. 13.) How can we 
imagine that God should have received the offering which he himself 
had thus prepared, with reference solely to the future sacrifice of a 
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being far superior in excellence to Isaac, whose life he mercifully 
preserved ? 

As to the above-cited verses, they rather corroborate the second 
mode of interpretation, noticed in the preceding paragraphs, than the 
doctrine of a real human sacrifice in the Christian dispensation ; for, 
in verses fifth and sixth, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares the dissatisfaction of God with sacrifices and offerings, in 
general terms, without limiting them to any particular species, 
whether of man or of animal. The language of the fifth verse, 
“Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me,” confirms the idea that the divine disregard of mere 
sacrifice led to the preparation of a body for Jesus, through which he 
could impart to mankind the perfection of the will and laws of God, 
in a manner consistent with the divine nature, teaching them to yield 
to God a heart-felt, instead of a ceremonial and outward obedience, 
and thereby putting an end to the further effusion of blood, as a 
testimony of humility, gratitude and devotion. 

Hence, it appears more consistent with the context and the general 
tenor of scripture, to understand by the phrase, ‘‘ The offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ,” (quoted often by the Editor,) the death 
of Jesus as a spiritual and virtual sacrifice for the sins of all those 
for whom he became a mediator; inasmuch as by that death the 
blessed Saviour testified his perfect obedience and devotion to the 
will of his heavenly Father, and thereby vindicated to himself the 
unlimited favour of God. During his life he instructed mankind how 
they might render themselves worthy of the Divine mercy: by his 
death he qualified himself to be their intercessor at the heavenly 
throne, when sincere repentance was to be offered by them mstead of 
perfect duty. We may easily account for the adoption by the apos- 
tles, with respect to him, of such terms as sacrifice and atonement for 
sin, and their representing Jesus as the high priest, engaged to take 
away the sins of the world by means of his blood. These were modes 
of speech made use of in allusion to the sacrifices and blood-offerings 
which the Jews and their high priest used to make for the remission 
of sins ; and the apostles wisely accommodated their instructions to 
the ideas and forms of language familiar to those whom they ad- 
dressed. 

How inconsistent would it be, in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to declare in one place, that God would not have sacrifice 
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and offering ; and again to announce, almost at the same moment, 
that he was so pleased with sacrifice, even with a human sacrifice, 
that for its sake he would forgive the sins of the world. Besides, in 
the Christian dispensation, sacrifice implies a spiritual offering re- 
quired by God, not only from the author of this religion, but also 
from his disciples and followers ; a fact which may be illustrated by 
sacred authority, 1 Peter, 1. 4,5: “‘To whom coming, as unto a 
living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and pre- 
cious, ye also, as lovely stones, are built up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ.”’ 

T am not at all disposed to dispute the assertion of the Editor, 
(p. 532,) that “a priest without atonement, however, had no existence 
in the Old Testament ;” but I must say that a priest without atone- 
ment has existence in the New Testament, and refer the Editor to 
the following verses, excluding those that are applied to Jesus. 
Rev., i. 6: “ And hath made us kings and priests unto God;” xx. 6: 
“But they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him a thousand years;"" 1 Peter, ii. 5: “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, and holy priesthood.” Moreover, in 
explaining such phrases as “I am the living bread,”—‘If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever,”—‘ The bread that I will 
give is my flesh,”—‘“‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man,’”— 
and, “ Unless ye eat his flesh, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you,’—‘‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed ;” 
Protestant commentators take upon themselves to interpret, that 
these phrases are in allusion to the manner of sacrifice, and that the 
eating of the flesh of Jesus, and drinking his blood, must be under- 
stood in a spiritual, not in a carnal sense. If these writers make so 
direct an encroachment upon the literal sense of those phrases, in 
order to avoid the idea of cannibalism being a tenet of Christianity, 
why should I not be justified upon the same principles, and on the 
authority of the apostle, in understanding by sacrifice, in the langu- 
age of the apostle, a virtual oblation—-that Christianity may not be 
represented as a religion founded upon the horrible system of human 
victims ? 

The Editor first refers (page 520) to ‘““Noah’s sacrifice on his coming 
out of the ark :” whence he concludes that all the genuine religion of 
the new world was founded on the future atonement made by Christ. 
He again mentions God having made a promise to Abraham, that in 
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him “shall all the families of the earth be blessed” —a blessing which 
came to the Gentiles through Jesus. He considers this circumstance 
of the communication of blessing as fully foretelling the atonement of 
Jesus. The Editor has also quoted the passage in Job “I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth;” being of opinion that the term redeemer being applied to Christ 
proves either his atonement or his deity. I must confess my inability 
to find out the connection between these authorities and the conclusion 
drawn by the Editor from them. Did God, who, according to the 
Rev. Editor, had no delight even in animal sacrifice, anticipate great 
delight in human sacrifice when Noah made an offering to him? 

May we not admit, that the divine promise to Abraham has been 
fulfilled in the blessings we enjoy, derived from the sacred instructions 
of Jesus, without assuming that other advantages have been reaped by 
us from the circumstance of his having shed his blood for us, ex- 
clusively considered? If not, how can Jesus assure us of the divine 
blessing merely through the observance of his instructions? Matthew, 
v.3—1l. Luke, xi. 28. ‘But said he (Jesus) yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

Could not Job or any one call another his redeemer or deliverer 
without having allusion to his blood? Cannot one being redeem 
another without sacrificing his own blood? How is it, then, we find 
Jehovah, the Father of all, called redeemer, though in that capacity 
not considered even by Trinitarians to have had his blood shed as an 
atonement? Isaiah, lxiii, 16: “Thou, O Lord, art our father, our 
redeemer.”’ Ix. 16: “Shalt know that I Jehovah am thy saviour and thy 
redeemer.” 

I wonder at the assertion of the Editor, that “the Messiah is not 
termed a redeemer merely on account of his teaching or his example.” 
“These” he says, ‘could be of no value to Job, who lived so long before 
the appearance of Christ in the earth.” I wish to know whether Job, 
an inspired writer, is to be considered as possessed of a knowledge of 
future events or not? as, in the former case, the circumstances of 
Christ’s atoning for sin, according to the Editor, and the nature and 
import of his divine instructions, were equally known to him, and he 
could call the Messiah redeemer in either view. In the latter case, 
Qi. e. if he was unacquainted with future events while writing this 
passage) then the doctrine of the atonement, and the saving truths 
inclucated by Christ, were, of course, equally hidden from him, and 
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neither, consequently, could be of any value to Job, “who lived so long 
before Christ’s appearance in the earth.” The fact is, the verse of Job 
quoted by the Editor has no such obvious reference to the Messiah that 
any one can be justified in applying to Jesus the term “Redeemer,” 
found in the same verse. I therefore quote it with its context, that my 
readers may have a better opportunity of considering the subject in 
question. Job, xix. 24—-26:—“That they (my words) were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever! For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day* upon the 
earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.’ 

The Editor having urged in his first review, (page 101,) that the 
circumstance of the term “lamb” being twice applied to Jesus by 
John the Baptist, seewed that Jesus came into the world to sacrifice 
his life as an atonement for sin, I observed to the Editor in my Second 
Appeal (page 162) that such terms as “lamb” and “sheep” were 
applied in scripture to the disciples of Jesus also; many of whom 
likewise suffered death in their attempt to withdraw men from sin, 
yet in their cases no allusion to the sacrificial lamb has ever been 
made ; and that it might be therefore safely inferred that the epithets 
“lamb” and “sheep” are merely figurative terms for innocence sub- 
jected to persecution. The Editor however without noticing this 
observation, quotes in his present review (page 522) some verses of 
the apostles of Peter and John, in which the apostles use the same 
epithet ‘“‘lamb” applied to their gracious master. It is obvious from 
what I stated in my Second Appeal, that I did not dispute the appli- 
cation of that term to Jesus in the scriptural books. I only main- 
tained that no Christian, whether primitive or modern, could ever 
apply the word “lamb” in its literal sense to Jesus; who, as being 
above the angels of God, is of course far above the nature of a 
“lamb,” and that under this consideration it must have been used 
for innocence subjected to persecution, as we find the use of the 
word ‘“‘lamb”’ very frequent elsewhere when applied to man. John 
xxi. 15: (already quoted in the Second Appeal) “ feed my lambs.” 
Luke, x. 3: “Behold I send you forth as lambs among wolves.” 
Genesis, xxii. 7, 8: “And he (Isaac) said, Behold the fire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering? and Abraham 
said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering ?” 


TINS signifies properly afterwards without any reference to a particular day. 
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Wherein Abraham doubtless meant his innocent son about to be sub- 
jected to a violent death ; hiding the commandment of God from him, 
as appears from the following verses ;—‘‘ And they came to the place 
which God had told him of; and Abraham built an altar there, and 
laid the wood in order and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the 
altar upon the wood: and Abraham stretched forth his hand and took 
the knife to slay his son.” Jeremiah, xi. 19: “ But I was like a lamb 
or an ox that is brought to slaughter.” 

Upon the same principle the apostles generally used ‘‘ blood” for 
condescension to death; and “sacrifice” for a virtual one ; as I noticed 
fully in the preceding paragraphs. 

The Editor relates, (page 524) that the priest used to lay his hands 
on the head of a living goat, ‘‘and confess over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, putting them on the head of the goat, and 
by the hand of a fit person to send it away into the wilderness as an 
atonement for ull their sins in every year.” He then infers, from this 
circumstance, that ‘‘ commandments like these did more than merely 
foretelt the atonement of Christ.” Were we to consider at all 
the annual scape-goat as an indication of some other atonement for sin, 
we must esteem it as a sign of Aaron’s bearing the iniquities of Israel, 
both the scape-goat and Aaron having alike borne the sins of others 
without sacrificing their lives ; but by no means can it be supposed a 
sign of the atonement of Christ, who, according to the author, bore 
the sins of men by the sacrifice of his own life, and had therefore no 
resemblance to the scape-goat or Aaron. Exodus, xxviii. 38 :—~“‘ And 
it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead that Aaron may bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their 
holy gifts ; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they may 
be accepted before the Lord.” I wonder that the Rev. Editor himself 
notices here that the iniquities of Israel were forgiven by confession 
over the scape-goat, without animal or human victims and yet re- 
presents the circumstance of the scape-goat, as a prediction of the 
sacrificial death of Christ, and insists upon the forgiveness of sins 
being founded upon the effusion of blood. 

The Rev. Editor now begins with Psalm, ii. 1, (p. 527,) stating that 
in Acts, iv. the apostles lifted up “their voices with one accord to God 
in the very words of the Psalms,” adding, verse 27, “‘ For of a truth, 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
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gathered together.” Secondly, he quotes Psalm, xvi. 8—11, compar- 
ing them with Acts, ii. 25—-27; 3rdly, Psalm, xxii. 1, comparing it 
with Heb., ii. 10—12; 4thly, Psalm, xxxi. 5, while he repeats Psalm, 
xl. 6—8, comparing them to Hebrews, x. 4; Sthly, Psalm, xlv. 6—7, 
comparing them with Hebrews, i. 8—12; 6thly, Psalm, Ixviii. 18, 
applying it to Ephesians, iv. 8—11; 7thly, Psalm, Ixix. 1, 2, com- 
paring them with John, ii. 17, “‘ The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up;” and with Romans, xv. 3, ‘ Even Christ pleased not himself ; 
but, as it is written, The reproaches of them that reproached thee 
fellonme;” 8thly, Psalm, Ixxii. 7—11, 17; 9thly, Psalm, Ixxxix. 
19—37; 10thly, Psalm, cii. 4, 5, 10, quoting immediately after this, 
Heb., i. 7, without comparing one with the other; 1lthly, Psalm, 
exvili. 22; 12thly, Psalm, cx.1,4. After having filled up more 
than six pages (527—-533) with the quotations of the above Psalms, 
the Editor observes, that, “ notwithstanding the abundant evidence of 
the atonement, and even the deity of Christ, already adduced from 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms,” &¢. But I regret that none of these 
Psalms appear to me to bear the least reference to the principle of 
vicarious sacrifice, as an atonement for sin, except Psalm fourteenth 
in which a declaration of the displeasure of Jehovah at sacrifice in 
general is made, and which | have fully examined in the preceding 
paragraphs. I therefore beg my readers to look over all the Psalms 
introduced here by the Editor, and to form their opinion whether 
these are properly applied to the discussion of the doctrine of the 
atonement ; and should they find them having little or no relation to a 
proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether the frequent 
complaint of the Editor, of the want of room, is or is not well-founded. 

I will examine his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, from some 
of these Psalms, in a subsequent chapter on the Trinity, but cannot 
omit to notice here two or three remarks made by the Editor, in the 
course of quoting these Psalms, on some of my assertions in the Second 
Appeal, leaving a decision on them to the free Judgment of the public. 
The Editor having quoted Psalm, xl. 6—8, and compared these verses 
with Hebrews, x. 4—7, 9, thus concludes ; (p. 528) “By these declara- 
tions various facts are established. They inform us that the grand 
design of the Son in becoming man was that of being a sacrifice ; 
which fully refutes our author’s assertion, (p. 58) that the sole object 
of his mission was to preach aud impart divine instructions.” The 
Editor, I am sorry to say, following a frequent practice of his other 
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orthodox brethren, omits the immediately following verses, which 
thoroughly explain whether “the will of God,” mentioned in ver. 8 
of the Psalm quoted by the Editor, implies sacrifice or divine instruc- 
tions :—“I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is within 
my heart.—I have preached righteousness in the great congrega- 
tion: lo, I have not refrained my lips, 0 Lord, thou knowest. I have 
not hid thy righteousness within my heart ; I have declared thy faith- 
fulness and the salvation: I have not concealed thy loving kindness 
and thy truth from the great congregation.” It is now left to the 
public to judge whether Psalm, fortieth, quoted by the Editor, estab- 
lishes that “the grand design of the Son in becoming man was 
that of being a sacrifice,” or of preaching the righteousness of God to 
the world, and declaring his truth and salvation to them. The pre- 
paring of the body for the Son, as found in Hebrews, x. 5, implies, of 
course, the necessity of his being furnished with a body in preaching 
the will of God to mortal men ; a body which, in the fulfilment of his 
commission, Jesus never valued, but exposed to danger, and virtually 
offered as a sacrifice. 

It is worth observing, that the Editor, though he affirms positively 
that the grand object of the Son’s appearing in this world was to bea 
sacrifice, and not to inculcate divine instructions and thinks it proper to 
rest his position upon a comparison of the above Psalm with Hebrews, 
yet never attempts to reconcile to this notion the verses pointed out 
in page 155 of my Second Appeal, proving that the object of his 
mission was to preach and impart divine instructions. Are we to 
place greater reliance on his bare affirmation, or on the authority of 
Jesus himself, the Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles ? 

Not finding a single assertion in the Scriptures that can support 
his above notion, the Editor lays stress upon John, x. 17 : “ Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because J lay down my life, that I might take 
it again.” Do these words imply anything more than his attributing 
the love of the Father towards the Son, to his implicit obedience, 
even to the loss of his own life, taken by the rebellious Jews? 
Should a general inform his fellow-soldiers, that his king 1s attached 
to him, in consequence of his being ready to give up his life in the 
discharge of his duty, can we thence infer that the grand design of 
the king, in appointing him general, is his death, and not his recon- 
ceiling rebels to their merciful king, through friendly entreaty and 
offers of amnesty, which we know he has employed ? 
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The second conclusion of the Editor from the above quoted Psalm 
and Hebrews is, that ‘‘ they also demonstrate that the Son delighted in 
offering himself a sacrifice ; which refutes that dreadful assertion, that 
Jesus declared great aversion to the death of the cross, and merely 
yielded to it, as knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable.” I find no mention made in Hebrews, x, much less in 
Psalm, xl. of the Son’s ‘‘ delighting in offering himself asa sacrifice ;” 
on the contrary, it is evidently found in Hebrews x, that whatever the 
Son performed with the body prepared him was entirely through his 
implicit obedience to the will of the Father. Verse 7: ‘ Then said I,” 
(the Son) ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” ‘“ Then said he,” (the 
Son) ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” ver. 9 ; an assertion which 1s 
thoroughly confirmed by what I quoted in my Second Appeal, (p. 158,) 
part of which I am necessitated to repeat here, to shew that Jesus, 
{whether as man or God, let the Editor decide,) declared great 
aversion to death, yet yielded to it in common with many other 
prophets, knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable. Matthew, xxvi. 37—39, 42: “And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. Then said he untothem my soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death. And prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup” (meaning death) “ pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt. He went away again the second time, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, xiv. 36: ‘‘ And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; Take away this cup 
from me: nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” Luke, 
xxii, 42, 44: ‘‘ Saying, Father, if thou be willing remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

Now, let the Editor find out a set of verses, or even a single 
passage, which may evince that Jesus, so far from feeling aversion’ to 
death, delighted in it, as he has attempted to prove ; and let him take 
upon himself to reconcile such gross contradictions between those two 
sets of passages, (if there be any such,) or reject one set of them. 

The third conclusion of the Editor, from the above Psalm, and the 
compared passage of Hebrews, is, that “they furnish a complete 
answer to the declaration (p. 62,) that it would be a piece of gross 
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iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of 
the cross for the crimes committed by others,” and (p. 63) that “ the 
iniquity of one’s being sentenced to death, as an atonement for the 
fault committed by another, is such, that every just man would 
shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for a crime committed 
by another, even if the innocent man should willingly offer his life in 
behalf of that other.” The Editor then maintains, that the texts 
quoted (Psalms and Hebrews) refute the above positions, stating, that 
“ this iniquity, if it be such, the Father willed, since he prepared the 
Son a body in which to suffer this palpable injustice.” In this I per- 
fectly coincide with the Editor, that the death of the innocent Jesus 
took place, like that of many preceding prophets, by the unsearch- 
able will of God, who hath ordained that all the sons of men 
shall die, some by a violent and painful death, others by an 
easy and natural extinction; nor do I require the evidence of the 
text quoted (‘Thou hast prepared me a body”) to convince me of 
the fact, declared by Jesus in his agony in the garden, that his 
sufferings in particular were, like those of mankind in general, 
conformable to the will of God. But I cannot find anything in these 
words that warrants an inference so contrary to our ideas of justice, as 
that the pain thus suffered by Jesus was inflicted on him, though 
innocent, by God, as an atonement to himself for withholding merited 
punishment from the truly guilty. And this is the real point in 
discussion. The Editor will admit that the ways of God, in bestowing 
happiness on some, and leaving others, in our eyes more worthy of 
divine favour, to wretchedness and misery, are inscrutable; yet, on 
the bare fact, that the innocent Jesus was ordained to die on the cross, 
he pretends to rest the conclusion, as the only possible one, that this 
death he suffered to satisfy the justice of his Maker. Was it for this 
that John the Baptist was beheaded? Was it for this that Zechariah 
was slain? Was it as an atonement for the sins of the rest of mankind, 
that Jerusalem was suffered to “stone the prophets and kill those who 
were sent to her’? The Editor will not admit that it was; yet the 
proposed inference from the bare fact would be as legitimate in these 
cases, as in that of Jesus. The plain and obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the text is, that God prepared for Christ a body, that he 
might communicate a perfect code of divine law to mankind, and that 
he loved him for the devotion with which he fulfilled his divine 
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commission, regardless of the comfort or safety of that body, and his 
readiness to lay it down when it suited the purpose of the Maker. 

The Rev. Editor expresses his indignation at the mode of reasoning 
adopted by me, in the passages above quoted ; saying, “should not a 
creature, a worm of the dust, who cannot fully comprehend the 
mysteries of his own being, pause before he arraign his Maker of gross 
injustice, and charge him with having founded all religion on an act 
of palpable iniquity ?’’ (Page 529.) 

There appears here a most strange mistake on the part of the 
Editor. It is he who seems to me to be labouring to prove the 
absurdity that God, the Almighty and All-merciful, is capable of a 
palpable iniquity—determined to have punishment, though he leave 
quite unpunished ; inflicting the marks of his wrath on the innocent 
for the purpose of sparing those who justly deserve the weight of its 
terrors. If he mean to object to the rashness of applying the limited 
capacity of the human understanding to judge the unsearchable things 
of the wisdom of God, and therefore denies my right, as a worm of the 
dust, to deduce anything from human ideas inimical to his view of 
the divine will, I can only say that I have for my example that of a 
fellow-worm in his own argument to shew the necessity that the 
Almighty laboured under to have his justice satisfied. For I find this 
very Editor in his endeavour to prove the doctrine of the atonement 
arguing (page 506) thus: “ He who has kept the law has not broken 
it, and he who has broken it cannot have kept it: that the 
same man, therefore, should incur its penalty for violating it, and 
also deserve its reward for keeping it, is an outrage on common 
sense.” “This will clearly” appear; if we refer to human laws, 
imperfect as they are. “Apply this to the divine law.” “For 
him, therefore, to be rewarded as one who had kept the divine 
Jaw would be directly contrary to righteousness.” “Human judges 
inquire not [about the} repentance of the robber or murderer, but 
respecting his guilt.” 

From these passages does it not appear, as if the Editor were of 
opinion that it is quite right and proper to apply human reason as a 
standard by which to judge what must be the will of God, when he 
thinks it supports his views of the ways of Providence ; but that, on 
the contrary, it is blasphemous and rebellious against the divine 
majesty to deduce, from human reason, conclusions from the scrip- 
tures contrary to his interpretations of them? The Editor has not 
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attempted to dispute that, applied to human affairs, the motive to 
which he assigns the will of God, in ordaining the death of Jesus on 
the cross, would be palpably iniquitous. Should not this induce him 
to pause, and permit nothing but the most express and positive 
declaration, couched in language not capable of being explained in a 
metaphorical sense, to sway him to a belief so irreconcilable to 
common sense? Yet he is willing to assume at once this conclusion, 
on the bare fact that Jesus was provided with a body. 

Do not orth odox divines often offer it as a reason for the necessity 
of an atone ment being made for the crimes of men, that it would be 
inequitable in the perfect nature of the just God, to remit sin, with- 
out some sort of punishment being inflicted for it, as a satisfaction to 
his justice? Do they not, in consequence, represent the death of 
Jesus as an atonement for the sins of mankind? If they do, and are 
allowed to do so, I think myself also authorized to urge, in reference 
to human notions of justice, that ‘it would be a piece of gross 
iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of 
the cross, for crimes committed by others, especially when he 
declares such great aversion toit.” But if the Editor abandon this 
mode of reasoning, and confess the unsearchable, inscrutable nature, 
both of divine justice and of divine mercy, I am perfectly ready and 
willing to do the same. 

The Editor now refers to the prophets, (p. 533,) saying, that 
Isaiah, in ch. vii. “ predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his 
divine and his human nature.” As Isaiah, vil. 14, and ix. 6, have 
no relation whatever to the doctrine of atonement, I deem it proper 
to defer the notice of them to the subsequent chapter on the 
Trinity. 

The Editor, in his next quotation from Isaiah, first introduces 
ch. xi. 3. “‘ And he shall make him” (Jesus) “of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord:” but my limited capacity has failed to 
enable me to ascertain what he really means to establish by the 
quotation of this passage, (p. 536.) The Editor was in the course 
of an attempt to prove the deity and the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
but the force of truth would appear to have induced him here to cite 
a verse which, containing such phrases as—‘‘ make him of quick 
understanding,” and “ the fear of the Lord,” go to prove his created 


nature. In like manner, I must confess my inability to discover 
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any allusion whatever to the atonement, in his next quotation from 
Isaiah, xix. 19, 20. 

The Editor having endeavoured, in his former Review, to prove 
the doctrine of the atonement from the application of the term 
Saviour” to Jesus, I noticed in my Second Appeal, that ‘we find 
the title Saviour applied frequently in the divine writings to those 
who have been endued with the power of saving nations, whether in 
@ spiritual sense, by the imparting of the divine will, or by affording 
temporary protection to them; although none of those saving prophets 
or princes atoned for the sins of their fellow-creatures by their death;”’ 
and, that ‘‘all those who have been instrumental in effecting the 
deliverance of their fellow-creatures, from evils of whatever nature, 
were dependent themselves upon God, and only instruments in his 
hand.” The Editor, though unable to deny this fact, thus turns away 
the subject; saying. “It surely required but little knowledge to 
discern, that a man’s delivering his country does not elevate him to 
an equality with God, or, that to overcome an invading enemy is 
an act totally different from saving sinners from their sins.” But 
the force of truth again makes the Rev. Editor quote here the 
following passage, (‘‘and he shall send them a Saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them,’’) which does not only refute his own 
position, but proves that I advanced in my Second Appeal; that is, 
Christ and others, who saved people at different times, in their pecu- 
liar capacities, were dependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands. Is it not possible for God, who could raise, 
as the Editor confesses, personages to save men, by their miraculous 
strength, from the grasp of their enemies, to raise one to save man- 
kind from sin through his divine instructions ? If not, how should 
we reconcile such disavowal of the power of God to the following 
assertion of the evangelist Matthew, that the people “ glorified God, 
who had given such power to men”? (ix. 8). And if Jesus was not 
entitled to the appellation of a saviour from the saving power of 
his divine instructions, in what sense should we understand those 
declarations of Jesus himself, to be found even in a single Gospel. 
John, v. 24, vi. 63, xv. 3 ? 

To his question, ‘‘ When, previously to Christ’s coming, did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah for deliverance, and when, previously, was 
Israel the third with Egypt and the Assyrians,” my answer must be 
in the negative ; that is, neither previous to Christ’s coming did the 
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Egyptians cry to Jehovah and join the Assyrians and Israel, a bless- 
ing in the midst of the Jand, nor have they subsequently to the com- 
ing of Jesus, up to this day, cried to the God of Israel, or joined 
Israel and the Assyrians in asking a divine blessing. 

The Editor says, (p. 537,) that “in ch. xxxv. the blessings of 
Christ’s kingdom are declared in the most glowing language.” I do 
not dispute it in the least. I£ verse 10 (‘the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return,” &c.) have any allusion to Jesus, it must have reference 
to his implicit obedience to the will of Jehovah, even to the 
laying down of his own life for the safety of mankind, as explained 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 166). Any one who has a tolerable know- 
ledge of the idiom of Hebrew or Arabic, or,even of Persian, must be 
aware that the word ‘“‘ ransom ”’ Dz TF) or | ad is often used to express 
extreme attachment or obedience, without implying an actual sacrifice 
as an atonement for sins. 

He again quotes Isaiah, xlii. 2, 21, “He shall notcry,”’ ke. ‘The 
Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake,’ but I am unable, 
also to discover what these quotations have to do with Christ's aton- 
ing for sin asa sacrifice in lieu of goats and bullocks. So, 2 Corin- 
thians, v. 21, “ For he hath made him to be sin,” &c. has no reference 
to the atonement, which the Editor insists upon: it implies no more 
than “ God hath made him subject to sufferings and death, the usual 
punishment and consequence of sin, as if he had been a sinner, though 
he were guilty of no sin; that we, in and by him, might be made 
righteous, by a righteousness imputed to us by God.’’ See Locke‘s 
works, Vol. viii, page 252. 

The Rev. Editor now refers to ch. lili. of Isaiah, laying great 
stress upon such phrases as the following, found in that chapter: 
“Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions,’ ‘ The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquities of us all;” ‘He shall bear their intiquities.” Do 
these sentences prove that he, like a sacrificial “lamb ” or “sheep,” 
atoned for the sins of others? Did ever a sacrificial lamb or goat 
bear the iniquities of men? The scape-goats are stated to have borne 
the iniquities of Israel—a circumstance far from being applicable 
to Christ, even typically ; for he, as was predicted, made no escape 
from the hands of his enemies. My readers may peruse the whole 
of ch. lili. and may find that it conveys but the idea that Jesus, as 
a prince, though innocent himself, was to suffer afflictions, or rather 
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death, for the transgressions of his guilty people, while interceding 
for them with a king mightier than himself. 

To this question of the Editor, “Is our repentance sufficient to 
make atonement with the All-merciful?” my answer must be in 
the affirmative, since we find the direct authority of the author of this 
religion, and his forerunner, John the Baptist, requiring us to have 
recourse to repentance as the means of procuring pardon for sin. 
(Vide page 24.) Had the human race never transgressed, or had 
they repented sincerely of their tranrgressions, the Son of God need 
not have been sent to teach them repentance for the pardon of their 
sins, to lay before them the divine law, calculated to prevent their 
further transgressions, the fulfilment of which commission was at the 
cost of his life. 

As I have already noticed (in page 46 et. seq. Final Appeal) the 
Editor’s reference to human ideas of justice in support of the doctrine 
of atonement, and his censuring me for the same mode of reference 
to natural equity, I will not renew the subject here. 

The Editor seems contented with the quotation of only two passages 
of Jeremiah, viz., ch. xxii. 5, “ Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, 
that I will raise unto David a righteous branch,” &c. and ch. xxxi. 31, 33, 
as being quoted in Heb., viii. 8, 10, “Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the 
land of Judah. I will put my law in their inward parts,” &c. The 
Editor then quotes (p. 539) 1 Cor. i. 30, “Christ is made unto us 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” But what 
these quotations have to do with the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, I am 
again at a loss to perceive; being able to discover in them nothing 
more than a prophecy and its fulfilment, that Christ was to be sent 
to direct mankind to sincerity in worship, righteousness in conduct, 
sanctification in purity of mind, and salvation by repentance. 

The Editor then advances, that ‘‘ Ezekiel also predicts the pro- 
mised Redeemer in ch. xxxiv. 23. He says, ‘I will set up one shep- 
herd over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; and 
he shall be their shepherd,’” I never denied, in any of my publica- 
tions, that Jesus was sent as the promised Messiah, nor did I ever 
interpret the above passages, as some Jewish writers, that the Messiah 
would be not only of the race of David, but also of his spirit. How is 
it, then, that the Editor thinks it necessary to attempt so often to 
prove the kingdom and redemption of Jesus as the promised Messiah 
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in the course of his arguments in favor of the atonement? He after- 
wards quotes Daniel, ix. 26—‘“‘ Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for 
himself.” There is no term in the original Hebrew passage answer- 
ing to the words “ but” or “himself,” found inthe English version. 
We find in the Hebrew Yop, *“No person or nothing for him;” 
that is, “Shall Messiah be cut off, and noone be for him.” The 
translators used the term “‘ but,” instead of “ and,” as in the Hebrew, 
and the term “himself,” in lieu of “him.” In illustration I shall 
here cite the same phrase found in other instances, both in the origi- 
nal Hebrew Scriptures and their translation also, in the English 
version. Exodus, xxii. 2, OD 730931 “No blood be shed for him.” 
Numbers, xxvii. 4, YD}O}N. “He hath no son.” Psalm, Ixxii. 12, 
W TY PRS, ‘‘And him that hath no helper.” Daniel, xi. 45, 
VTPYP RN}, ** And none shall help him.” But, even were we to 
admit this mistranslation or perversion of the original Scriptures, the 
words, ‘“ Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for himself,’”’ would, to 
my mind, convey nothing more than that the Messiah should be cut 
off, not for any guilt he committed himself, but the fault of his sub- 
jects, who continued to rebel against the divine law, though instructed 
by their intercessor, even at the hazard of his own life. 

The Editor quotes Hosea, ili. 5, ‘Afterward shall the children 
of Isreal return and seek the Lord their God, and David their king,” 
&c.; and Joel, ii. 28, “And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy,” &c. ; and also Amos, ix. 11, “In that day will I raise 
up the tabernacle of David which is fallen,” &c. Had he been pleased 
to shew the tendency of these quotations to the proof of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus, I would endeavour to examine the connection 
between them: as he has omitted to doso, and their relation to the 
question is certainly not obvious, I must spare myself the trouble. 

The Rev. Editor says, (p. 541,) ‘‘ Nor does Obadiah, in his short 
prophecy, wholly omit the Redeemer’s kingdom. He alludes thereto 
in verse 21 : ‘And saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the 
Mount of Esau: and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s,’” To justify the 
application to Jesus of the noun “saviours,” though found in the plural 
form, he thus argues: ‘‘ Should he” (the author of the Appeals) “reply, 
that as the plural number ‘saviours’ is used, this cannot refer to Christ ; 
we ask him whether he has not affirmed, that the plural form is often 
used in a singular sense, as of his masters, meaning, his master, has 
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given him awife’’”’? The Editor, as a diligent student of the Serip- 
tures, should have known that the noun in question, ‘“‘ saviours,” being 
accompanied with the plural verb Yor, “they shall come up,” is by 
no means an analogous case to that of the term “ masters” as found in 
Exod., xxi, 4, which is connected with the verb singular wm whereas, 
in Neh., ix. 27, the term “‘saviours”’ is associated with the verb in the 
plural form and the past tense, as well as with the pronoun plural. 

I must, therefore, maintain the correctness of reading “saviours” 
in Obadiah as required in the former alternative of the question put by 
the Editor, (page 541, line 54,) finding myself unable tu ‘acknowledge 
the triune God,” as proposed by him in the latter alternative: for 
having relinquished the notion of the triune, quadrune, and decimune 
gods, which I once professed, when immersed in the grosser polytheism 
prevailing among modern Hindoos, I cannot reconcile it to my under- 
standing to find plausibility in one case, while the same notion is of 
acknowledged absurdity in another. The Editor admits (p. 536) the 
application of the term Saviour to human individuals, as pointed out 
by me, (Second Appeal, p. 248,) but he is anxious to prove the doctrine 
of the atonement by the application of that very term to Jesus. 

The Editor says, (p. 542,) that “Micah, in ch. iv., describes Christ’s 
kingdom nearly in the same terms with Isaiah, and in ch. v., he 
repeats the place of his birth: ‘Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me—whose goings forth have been of 
old, from everlasting.’ The testimony to the eternal deity of Christ, 
given in connection with his birth as man. it is wrong to overlook.” 
Any testimony relating to the birth of Jesus having nothing to do with 
his atonement, is not in place here; but I will examine the verse here 
cited in the subsequent part of this discussion, when we come to the 
subject of the Trinity. 

He quotes again Nahum, i. 15, for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
kingdom, which is a subject totally foreign to that of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus. “‘ Habakkuk” (says the Editor p. 542) “ was 
evidently no stranger to the doctrine founded on the atonement ;” and 
he then quotes the passage, “‘ The just shall live by his faith,” as 
corroborated by Paul, Rom., i. 17, and Gal., iii. 2; and “the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of Jehovah,” &¢. But what faith in, and 
. knowledge of, God, as well as faith in the perfection of his attributes, 
and in prophets sent by him, has to do with the atonement, I am at a 
loss to discover. Does the bare mention of faith by Habakkuk of other 
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prophets prove his or their familiarity with the sacrificial death of 
Jesus ? 

He quotes the passage of Haggai, ii. “Thus saith Jehovah; the desire 
of all nations shall come and will fill this house with glory—the glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than that of the former, saith 
Jehovah of hosts,’’ which the Editor thinks affords decided proof 
respecting both the atonement and the deity of Christ. It is however 
too deep for my shallow understanding to discover from this passage 
an allusion to either of these doctrines, much less that it is a decided 
proof of them. Were we to understand by the word “temple” in both 
instances in the verse a material one, which, it is evident from its 
context in the prophecy, was alone in the contemplation of Haggai, 
we must be persuaded to believe that the latter temple was more 
magnificently built by Zerubbabel and Joshua, in the reign of Darius 
than the former built by Solomon. Should the spiritual temple be 
understood by the latter term in the above, it would be regarded 
naturally superior to a material one without the necessity of 
“ Jehovah’s coming into it clothed in our nature.” 

He quotes Zechariah, iii. 8 and 9, and vi. 12 and 13, wherein there is 
not the slightest mention of the atonement. As to his attempt to prove 
the deity of Jesus from these passages, I will notice it in a subsequent 
chapter. The phrase found in the verse (‘ I will remove the iniquity of 
that land in one day ’’) does not attribute the removal of the iniquities 
of the land of Israel to the sacrificial death of Jesus, so as to justify 
the Editor in quoting it as a proof of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Besides, the verse can by no means be applied to the death of Jesus, 
whether vicarious or accidental, since, after the day of his crucifixion, 
the Israelites, so far from being freed from sins, continued more 
vehemently than ever to pursue sinful conduct in their violent perse- 
eution of Christians. So the Jews have been punished to this day, 
as Christians believe, on account of their outrages upon the body of 
Jesus, and their disobedience to him. The remaining passage of 
Zechariah (pages 543—548,) and verse lst of Ch. III. of Malachi, (page 
548,) quoted by the Editor in support of the deity of Jesus, I will 
notice afterwards. 

I am sorry I cannot agree with the Editor in his assertion 
(page 549) that “had our Lord himself made no direct declaration 
respecting the design of his death, his referring his disciples to those 
predictions already named would have been sufficient, particularly in 
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their circumstances ;” for it would be strange to suppose that Jesus 
should have omitted to inculcate so important a doctrine, and so 
fundamental for salvation, (according to the Editor) both before and 
after his resurrection, while he was constantly enjoying love to God, to 
neighbours, and to each other, and also repentance, in case of failure 
in obedience. How is it possible to think, unless biassed by early 
prejudices, that a teacher, a truly divine teacher, who, by declaring 
himself publicly the sun of God,* and the king of the Jews,” as 
predicted, brought death upon himself, should have kept concealed 
the doctrine of the atonement, if such were the main source of 
salvation, from his own apostles, even after his resurrection, and have 
left them to deduce so material a point from the obscure predictions 
of the prophets, which are susceptible of so many different inter- 
pretations ? 

The Editor then affirms, that “ it 1s evident that direct intimations 
of his nature were not withheld: such were, his declaring to them” 
(his apostles) “ that he came to give his life a ransom for many—his 
conversing with Moses and Elias, (Luke, ix. 31,)—his declaring that 
the Son of Man should be betrayed into the hands of men, and be 
killed, and rise again the third day—that he was about to give his flesh 
for the life of the world, and to lay down his life for his sheep—and 
his discourse with them, ‘ This is my body, which is broken for you; 
‘This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins;’ ‘Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.’” As 
the Rev. Editor quoted some of these verses in his former Review, 
I noticed them in the Second Appeal. Entirely overlooking my 
observations, however, he has thought proper to repeat them here, 
with some additions. This is indeed a strange mode of conducting a 
controversy; but it lays me under the necessity of again adducing 
my remarks in the Second Appeal on those passages. They are as 
follows :—‘‘ Do these passages reasonably convey anything more than 
the idea that Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver 
instructious leading to eternal beatitude, which, whosoever should 
receive, should live forever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that 
the imparting of those instructions would, by exciting the anger and 
enmity of the superstitious J ews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet 
hesitated not to persevere in their promulgation; as if a king, who 

* John, xix. 7, 12, 
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hazards his life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were 
to address himself to them saying, ‘I lay down my life for you.’ This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages. Luke, iv. 
43: ‘And he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to 
other cities also; for therefore I am sent.’ Ch. ii. 47—49: ‘ And all 
that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
And when they (his parents) saw him, they were amazed: and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why*hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, 
How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?? Wherein Jesus declares, that the sole object of 
his commission was to preach and impart divine instructions. Again, 
he instructed his disciples in the divine law and will, as appears from 
the following text: ‘For I have given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed that thou 
didst send me.’ (John, xvii. 8.) Jesus, in communing with God, 
manifests that he had completed the object of his commission by 
imparting divine commandments to mankind. ‘Ihave glorified thee 
on the earth, I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.’ 
Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the work for the 
performance of which Jesus came into this world, he, as the founder 
of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished the work 
prior to his death.” I now beg that the Editor will be pleased to 
reconcile all the above passages to his position, that the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the sole object of his appearance in this world, and 
that his precepts were a mere code of morality inadequate to procure 
salvation. Had not Jesus disregarded his life, and suffered his blood 
to be shed, as predicted, in the delivery of the will of the Father, the 
whole of the Jews would have still remained sunk in superstition, 
and the Gentiles in idolatry, and there would have been no perfect 
security for the remission of sins and the attainment of eternal 
comfort in those sayings. Hence the gracious benefactor alludes to 
this act of delivery from sins, through divine instructions, even at 
the expense of his own life, and not to an actual sacrificial death 
as an equal value or compensation for the sin pardoned, since the 
New Testament declares that God forgives mankind freely, without 
any equivalent. Romans, ili. 24, ‘Being justified freely, (SwPéay, 
gratis) by his grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” 
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So Romans, viii. 32, 15, 16, 18, confirms the idea of justification by 
the free grace of God. For the further illustration of this subject, I 
quote the paraphrase on the above cited verse, (Rom., iii. 24,) by 
Locke, one of the greatest men that ever lived, and his notes on its 
different expressions. Locke’s Works, Vol. viii. p. 304, Paraphrase on 
verses 24 and 25: “Being made righteous gratis, by the favour of 
God, through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ; whom God 
hath set forth to be the propitiatory,*or mercy-seat, in his own blood, 
for the manifestation of his (God’s) righteousness, by passing over 
their transgressions, formerly committed, which he hath bore with 
hitherto, so as to withhold his hand from casting off the nation of 
the Jews, as their past sins deserved.” 

Note on the word Redemption, verse 24: ‘‘ Redemption signifies 
deliverance, but not deliverance from every thing, but deliverance 
from that to which a man is in subjection or bondage. Nor does 
redemption by Jesus Christ import, there was any compensation made 
to God, by paying what was of equal value, in consideration whereof 
they were delivered; for that is inconsistent with what St. Paul 
expressly says here, viz. that sinners are justified by God gratis, and 
of his free bounty. What this redemption is, St. Paul tells us, Eph., i. 
7, Col., i. 14, ‘even the forgiveness of sins.’ But if St. Paul had not 
been so express in defining what he means by redemption, they yet 
would be thought to lay too much stress upon the criticism of a word, 
in the translation, who would thereby force from the word, in the 
original, a necessary sense which it is plain it hath not. That 
redeeming, in the sacred Scripture language, signifies not precisely 
paying an equivalent, is so clear that nothing can be more. I shall 
refer my reader to three or four places amongst a great number, Exod., 
vi. 6, Deut., vil. 8, xv. 12, and xxiv, 18. Butif any one will fora the 
literal signification of the word in English, persist in it, ain Paul’s 
declarations, that it necessarily implies an equivalent price paid, I 
desire him to consider to whom ; and that, if we strictly adhere to the 
metaphor, it must be to those whom the redeemed are in bondave to, 
and from whom we are redeemed, viz. Sin and Satan. If he will not 
believe his own system for this, let him believe St. Paul’s words, 
Tit., ii. 14:—‘* Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity.’ Nor could the price be paid to God, in strictness of 
justice, (for that is made the argument here,) unless the same person 
ought, by that strict justice, to have both the thing redeemed, and 
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the price paid for its redemption ; for it is to God we are redeemed, 
by the death of Christ; Rev., v. 9: ‘Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood.’”’ 

Note upon the word mercy-seat, verse 25: “‘ iAacryptov signifies 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and not propitiation, as Mr. Mede has 
rightly observed upon this place, in his discourse on God’s house.” 

The Editor fills about a page and a half (a part of 550 and 
the whole of 550) with quotations from the writings of the apostles, 
to substantiate the doctrine of the atonement, beginning with Rom., 
ili. 24, already quoted by me; but as those teachers merely illus- 
trated the sayings of their gracious Master, their writings must 
be understood with reference only to what had been taught by him. 
I will, therefore, not prolong the present subject of discussion by 
examining those passages separately, especially as I have already 
noticed some of them in the course of the examination of the Psalms 
and Prophets. Being desirous to shew that my interpretation of 
these is fully supported by scriptural authorities, I will only refer 
toafew texts explanatory of the terms sacrifice, ransom, offering, 
and the taking away the sins of the world, as ascribed to Jesus. Rom., 
v.10; Heb., ii. 17; Eph. v. 2; Heb., v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 14, 23, 26; 
Tit., 11. 12-—14; Heb., xiii, 12; Rev.,i.5; Eph, i. 7; Luke, 1.77; 
Matt., xx. 28; Mark, x. 45; 1 Tim., ii. 6. 

Now I beg that my reader will be pleased to determine whether 
it would be more consistent with the context, and with the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian dispensation, to understand such words literally, 
and thus found the salvation attainable by Christianity, upon flesh 
and blood, human or divine; or whether it would not rather be 
thoroughly reasonable and scriptural, as well as consistent with the 
religion of Jesus, to take them in a spiritual sense as explained by 
the apostles themselves. 

As the Editor’s illustrative remarks upon the atonement (pages 
552 and 553) rest entirely on the arguments previously adduced 
I will leave them unnoticed, having already examined those in the 
preceding chapters, except only his queries, ‘“‘ What shall we say 
to his impugning” (p. 108) “the doctrine of Christ's divine and 
human nature, even after having acknowledged it in chapter the 
second; and to his ridiculing his intercession?” &c., to which I 
must reply. It is perfectly optional with the Editor to say for or 
against any one whatever his conscience may permit; nevertheless 
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I shall, from the dictates of my own conscience, reject absolutely 
such unaccountable ideas as a mixed nature of God and man, as 
maintained by the Editor, as I have previously rejected the idea of 
a mixed nature of God, man, and lion, (qfagraate) in which Hindoos 
profess their faith, I have not the most distant recollection of 
acknowledging Christ’s divine and human nature, and shall therefore 
feel obliged if the Editor will have the goodness to point out in what 
passage of chapter second of my Appeal I acknowledged this mystery. 
I have never, so far as I am aware, ridiculed, even in thought, the 
intercession of Jesus for mankind: I therefore hope that Christian 
charity will restrain the Editor from imputing to me in future such 
a charge. I only intended to refute the argument adduced by 
Trinitarians, that no being can intercede with another being for a 
third one, unless the mediator be possessed of the nature of the being 
with whom, as well as of those for whom, he intercedes. 

To this assertion of the Editor, “the blood of no mere creature 
could take away sin,” I add the assertion also maintained by the 
Editor that, “the Creator is not composed of blood and flesh,” and 
leave to him to say, if the blood of Jesus was not that of a creature 
whose blood it was. It is evident from the circumstance of the blood 
of a creature being unable to take away sin, and the Creator having no 
blood, that the taking away of sin can have no connection with blood 
or a bloody sacrifice. 

The Editor declares, (p. 554,) that “no one but Jehovah, the . 
unchangeable God, coeld atone for sin, justify the sinner, and 
change his heart: the Father himself witnesses that it is Jehovah 
whom he hath appointed to this glorious work.’ “He humbled 
himself by becoming in our nature the Mediator between God 
and men.” Nothing thatI can conceive, but prejudice in favour 
of the Trinity, can prevent the Editor from perceiving gross inconsist- 
ency between his declaring Jesus to be the unchangeable Jehovah, and 
also to have been appointed by Jehovah, according to whose will the 
former Jehovah humbled himself in becoming in our nature a Mediator. 
How could the unchangeable Jehovah be endued with a new honour 
which he had not prior to his appointment by the latter Jehovah ? 
How could the unchangeable God change his condition by assuming & 
new nature ? If the acceptance of a new state of honour, the assuming 
of a new nature, or the alteration of properties, such as magnitude 
and other conditions, be not considered as changes in an object, 
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all phonomena may safely, according to the Editor’s maxim, be 
called unchangeable; and consequently the application of the term 
“unchangeable” being common to Jehovah, and those who are not 
Jehovah, can imply no peculiar ground of distinction or reverence 
for Jehovah. The Editor says, (p. 545,) “Nor does it” (the Scripture) 
“give us the least hint that God ever has imparted any one infinite 
perfection to a finite creature. This, indeed, is impossible in its own 
nature.” I therefore beg to ask, whether or not, on the same ground, 
it is not impossible in its own nature that the whole of the omnipresent 
God should be brought into a circumference of a small space subjected 
to all human feelings, and clothed at one time with ,two opposite 
natures, human and divine? 

The Rev. Editor, in the concluding part of the subject of the 
atonement, attempts to prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, for- 
getting, perhaps, the denial made by Jesus himself of omniscience, 
as well as omnipotence as narrated in the evangelical writings. He 
entirely avoids here noticing what I stated in proof of the finite effects 
of Christ’s appearance in the world; which I now repeat, and beg 
that the Editor will favour me with a reply thereto. My argument is, 
“That the effects of Christ’s appearance on earth, whether with 
respect to the salvation or condemnation of mankind were finite, and 
therefore suitable to the nature of a finite being to accomplish, is 
evident from the fact, that to the present time millions of human beings 
are daily passing through the world, whom the doctrines he taught 
have never reached, and who of course must be considered as excluded 
from the benefit of his having died for the remission of their sins” 
(Second Appeal, p. 170,\. Besides, it is worth observing, that an 
avowal of the beginning of creation, and of its end, amounts to a 
proof of the finite number of creatures, however numerous they may 
be ; therefore atonement even for the remission of the sins of all of 
them must be of a finite nature. 

Should it be alleged that the sins committed by a single individual, 
in the limited period of his life, though they are finite in themselves, 
yet are committed against the infinite God and thereby they are infinite, 
and that an atonement on the part of an infinite being is therefore 
necessary for their remission; I shall reply—In the first place, the 
assertion that the guilt committed against an infinite Being is 
infinite in its consequences, is entirely unsupported by reason or 
proof, and is contrary to scriptural authorities; for we find that 
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the Israelites were, from time to time, afflicted with finite punish- 
ment for the sins they committed against the infinite God. 1 
Chronicles, xxi. 12; ‘‘So God came to David, and said unto him, 
Thus saith the Lord, choose thee either three years’ famine, or 
three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the sword 
of thine enemies overtake thee; or else three days the sword of 
the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land, and the angel of the 
Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel,’’ &c. Ver. 
15: ‘And God sent an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it; and 
as he was destroying, the Lord beheld, and he repented him of the 
evil, and said to the angel that destroyed, It is enough, stay now 
thine hand,” &c. Judges, xiii. 1]: ‘‘And the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord : and the Lord delivered them into the 
hand of the Philistines forty years.” 

In the second place, were we to admit the truth of this argument, 
we must, upon the same ground, as far as reason suggests, esteem 8 
good act, done for the honour of the commandment of the infinite 
God, or a prayer offered to propitiate the Divine Majesty, to be also 
worthy of infinite reward as its effect. Under these circumstances 
we cannot help observing, that among those that believe in any 
revelation, either true or received as true, there is, probably, no man 
that has not performed, at least, one single righteous act during the 
whole period of his life; but as he isa mortal and imperfect being, 
he cannot be supposed to have escaped every sin in this tempting 
world : every man, then, must be both guilty of infinite sin and an 
agent of infinite virtue. If we suppose that this very person is to be 
punished for eternity, according to the Editor, for the infinite sin 
he has committed, there will be no opportunity of his enjoying an 
infinite reward for his good work; but, according to the position, 
he must be either rewarded for his good or punished for his evil 
actions for eternity, while justice requires that he should experience 
the consequences of both. Would it be consistent with the perfect 
nature of the just God, to afflict one with eternal punishment for 
his guilt, leaving, at the same time, his good deeds unnoticed entirely, 
though performed with a view to the glory of God? Is it not, there- 
fore scriptural as well as reasonable, that all men should be judged, 
after death, according to their good and evil works ; and then, that 
through the intercession of one who stands as a mediator between 
God and man, those who have, through Christ, truly repented, shall be 
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admitted to enjoy infinite beautitude by the free bounty of the Father 
of the universe, to which they are not entitled by their own merit ? 
As to such phrases as everlasting fire, or everlasting punishments, 
found in the English version, I beg to refer my readers to the original 
Greek, in which the term a:wsos, being derived from atwy, denotes, 
frequently, duration or ages; that is “durable fire,” or, ‘ durable 
punishments.” Besides they may find the term “everlasting,” when 
applied to an object not divine, implies long duration. Gen., xvii. 8: 
“And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
Jand wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession,” &c., xlix. 26: “The blessings of thy father 
have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors, unto the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills,’ &c. Habakkuk, iii.6: “He 
stood and measured the earth: He beheld and drove asunder the 
nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, and the per- 
petual hills did bow.” Vide Note in the Second Appeal, p. 234. 


CHAPTER III. 
INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
Section I. 
The Pentuteuch and Psalms. 


I now proceed to examine the doctrine of the Trinity, a term 
which, although it is frequently introducted both in orthodox writings 
and conversation, as the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, yet 
is not once found in any part of the sacred book. 

The first position the Editor advances, in support of the deity 
of Jesus, (556), is, that the angel, who is said in Gen., xlviii. 
16, to have redeemed Jacob, was Jesus himself, as he appears, ‘“‘ in the 
Scripture, distinct from the Father and able to redeem,” and that the 
same redeeming being was the angel who spoke to Jacob in a dream, 
“Tam the God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi., 13:) and appeared to Moses 
“in a flame of fire, out of the midst of an unconsumed bush,” (Exodus 
iii. 2,) and who came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, “I made 
you go up out of Egypt,” &c. (Judges, ii. 1,) and called unto Abraham 
out of the heaven, and said, “ Thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son from me,” Gen. xxii. 12,) whence the Editor concludes, 
that Christ being the redeeming angel, and that redeeming angel 
being the angel that spoke of himself as God in other instances, Christ 
is God. The Editor, although he fills more than two pages with this 
argument, yet never thinks of producing a single authority for his 
inference, that the angel who redeemed Jacob, was Christ, or for his 
identifying that angel with those angels whom the Editor considers 
as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The only reason 
he assigns for his first supposition is, that the angel appeared “ distinct 
from the Father and able to redeemn;” hence he was Christ who is 
represented as the redeemer of his people. Can the circumstance of 
the performance of similar acts, by two persons, identify one with the 
other? Ifso, we must, on the same ground, identify God with the 
human race, the Scriptures having ascribed to them both, such attri- 
butes as mercy, wrath, reward, and punishment ; and we also, on the 
same principle, must maintain the identity of Jesus with all those that 
are said in the sacred books to have redeemed people at different 
times. Isaiah, lxiii. 9: ‘In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
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the angel of his presence saved them; in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them, and he bare them, and carried them all the days of 
old.” Ruth, iv. 14: “ And the woman said unto Naomi, Blessed be 
the Lord who hath not left thee this day without a redeemer,* SR) 
that his name may be famous in Israel.” Neh. v. 8: “ We, after our 
ability, have redeemed our brethren the Jews, who were sold unto the 
heathen.” 

Were we to admit, for a moment, that the angel who redeemed 
Jacob was indeed Jesus, it would necessarily follow, according to the 
Editor, that there was Christ-man-Jesus, God-Jesus, and Angel- 
Jesus ; that is, that Christ is possessed of a three-fold nature, and 
to be esteemed as an obedient servant in his human capacity, as a 
faithful messenger in his angelical nature, and as an independent 
master and employer in his divine essence ! 

If it be alleged that the term angel is here only figuratively 
applied to Jesus, I shall reply, that we find nothing in the verse that 
can prevent the application of the term “‘ angel” to the angel of God 
in its literal sense; no one, under such a circumstance, can be 
justified in adopting a metaphorical meaning; nevertheless we will, 
in conformity to the spirit of the sacred writings, maintain the 
opinion that God is the only true redeemer, and that his Christ, his 
angels, and his prophets, are redeemers in a secondary sense ; that is 
they are the instruments in the hand of God in his works of redemp- 
tion. If the scriptures do not secruple to call angels, like Jesus, 
“Gods,” and ‘‘ Sons of God,” in a metaphorical sense, we should not 
wonder if we find the term “ redeemer ” applied to any angel of God, 
in an inferior sense.—Psalm, xcvii. 7: ‘“ Worship him, ye gods.” 
Judges, xiii. 21,22: “ Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of 
the Lord, and Manoah said unto his wife, We shall surely die, 
because we have seen God.”’—Job, i. 6: “The sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord.” As to his latter supposition, 
that the angel who redeemed Jacob was the same that appeared to 
him in a dream, and to Abraham and to others, on different occa~ 

*JIn the English Bible the term kinsman is here employed. This, however, is 
inaccurate, which will appear by referring to the context. It is thereby made evident 
that, before the birth of this son, Ruth and Naomi had Boaz and others as their 
kinsmen, and therefore the expression “who hath not left thee this day without a 
kinsman " cannot have reference to the child then born. Besides the synonymous term 
“restorer of thy life” used in verse 15th for the child, sufficiently determines the 
meaning. 
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sions, the Editor neither attempts to assign reasons nor does he 
endeavour to shew any authority for his assertion. He might, per- 
haps, lay stress on the definite article prefixed to the word “angel, ” 
in several of these instances, in the English version, (which he cannot 
do without total disregard to the idiom and use of the Hebrew langu- 
age,) and thereby might attempt to substantiate the identity of one 
angel with the other. He would however, in this case, soon perceive 
his own error, if he should refer to Judges xiii. 16, where the angel 
(with the definite article in the common version) says to Manoah, 
‘Though thou detain me, I will not eat of thy bread ; and if thou 
wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou must offer it unto the Lord,” declar- 
ing himself unworthy of the worship due to God alone; or if he 
should turn to 2 Samuel, xxiv. 16, where the angel is represented as 
an obedient messenger of God, a destroying instrument in the hands 
of Jehovah. Many other instances might be cited of a similar nature. 
How, then, can Jesus if he be the being termed the angel, speak of 
himself, (as the Editor supposes,) as God in one instance, while in 
others he renounces his own deity, and even declares, that he destroys 
the lives of thousands by the command of a superior being ? 

Let us now examine whether or nvt the prophets as well as the 
angels of God, in the delivery of his message and his will, did not 
often speak in behalf of God, as if God himself had spoken I con- 
fine my notice to the prophets ; for were 1 to point out any angel 
speaking in behalf of Jehovah, without distinction of persons, the 
Editor might attempt to deduce from this very circumstance, that 
that angel was God the Son. 

Instances similar to the following abound in the Old Treatment. 
Isaiah x. 4—7: ‘‘ Without me they shall bow down under the pri- 
soners, and they shall fall under the slain. For all this his anger is 
not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. O Assyrian, the 
rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is my indignation. I 
will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people 
of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. How- 
beit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so; but itis in 
his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few.” Ch. xxix, 1—3: 
“Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David dwelt ! add ye year to 
year; let them kill sacrifices; yet I will distress Ariel, and there 
shall be heaviness and sorrow: and it shall be unto me as Ariel. I 
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will camp against thee round about, and will lay seige against thee 
with a mount, and I will raise forts against thee.” Micah, iv. 13: 
“Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion, for I will make,” &c. Ch. v. 
1: “Now gather thyself in troops, O daughter of troops; he hath 
laid siege against us: they shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod 
upon the cheek. But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel,” &. Now I presume, 
the Editor will not propose to identify those prophets with the Deity ; 
yet he must admit that his argument, if it has any weight at all, must 
force us to submit to that monstrous conclusion. 

In the course of this argument the Rev. Editor asserts, that 
“Christ also, in John, vili., declares himself to be precisely what 
Jehovah declares himself in Exodus, iii. 14: ‘Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, J am hath sent me unto you.’ John vin. 
24: ‘If ye believe not that I am (he being supplied’) ye shall die in 
your sins ;’ and ver. 58, ‘ Verily, verily, | say unto you, before Abraham 
was, [am.’” How is it possible that the Editor, adiligent student of 
the Bible for thirty or forty years, can have made such a palpable mis- 
take as to assert, that the declaration of Jehovah, in Exod., iii., and 
that of Jesus, in John, viil., are precisely the same,? It is but his zeal 
to support the doctrine of the Holy Trinity that can have prevented 
him from examining the phrases found in these two chapters. In Exod., 
God says, ‘Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, WTS TW 
rPTTR® ‘the being who zs being’ that sent me unto you ;” a phrase in 
Hebrew, which implies Him who alone can be described as only mere 
being or existence, and which is translated in the Greek Septuagint, 
though not} very correctly, “‘eyw «10 wv” “Tam the being.” But in 
the Gospel of John (viii. 24) the words are, “I am,” (he or Christ,) 
and the original Greek “caw epi” “Tam,” without the addition of 
“owv” “the being,” as is found in the Septuagint. In the Hebrew 
translation of John, viii. 24, NPT UN or “The,” is found. So in ver. 
58, we find only “eyw emu or “I am.” In John, viii. 24, the word 


* PTY Ta is the future tense of SPY} to be, which literally implies “I shall be,” and 
is used for “I am,” that is, “I am and I shall be;” equivalent to the “eternal being.” 
The Jews consequently count this term among the names of God, as is evident from its 
being used in agreement with a verb in the third person, as in the above-cited verse. 

Tt Isay not very correctly, because we find in the Septuagint, the term Tw, 
rendered o wt, or the being, in one instance, and eaw etpe in lieu of the same term 
5 TW TR in the other. 
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“ypurros’ ‘is of course supplied in comparing with Matt., xxv. 5, “I 
am Christ,” and with John, iv. 25, 26. I would then ask, Is IWR 
TW TIN. or “the being who is being,” a phrase precisely the same 
with “eyw eve or “Iam”? If so, it must require a mode of argument 
to prove it, equally beyond my comprehension with the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity, which it is brought to support. 

From the circumstance of Jesus’ having announced “before Ab- 
raham was 1 am” (v. 358.) the Editor concludes that “the Jews at once 
understood him to declare himself God and took up stones to stone him: 
nor did Jesus hint that they had mistaken him;” a silence which the 
Editor thinks amounts to the tacit acknowledgment by Jesus of his 
deity. But from the context of verse the 58th, it appears clearly that 
the indignation of the Jews arose from the idea that Jesus declared 
himself not merely the contemporary of Abraham, but even gave out 
that before Abraham, he was; and that it was for this they attempted 
to stone him. Itis not the only instance in which Jesus left the Jews 
to labour under a misconception of his meaning, for we find the same to 
have been the case in several other instances. Thus: John, ii. 19 and 
21, ‘Jesus answered and said unto them: destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise itup. Then said the Jews: Forty and six years. 
was this temple in building and wilt thou rear it up in three days? 
But he spake of the temple of his body.” John, vi. 53 and 66, viii. 26— 
27. “I have many things to say and to judge of you, but he that sent 
me is true ; and I speak to the world those things which I have heard 
of him: they understood not that he spake to them of the Father.” 

The Editor mentions (559) that “Job also testifies that the 
redeemer is God ;” and quotes Job, xix. 25-—26, “ For I know that my 
redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.” [fully coincide with the Editor in this 
declaration: not Job alone but all the other writers of the sacred 
books testify that the true redeemer is God; and they all expected 
him to cast his mercy upon them, both at the last moment of their 
life, and at the last period of the world. I am ata loss to know what 
expression in the passage in question has induced the Editor to refer 
to the other texts cited, “ would we know whether by God, Job means 
some inferior deity, neither creature nor creator ; for there can be 
no doubt that the term redeemer is frequently in the sacred writings. 
applied in its strict sense to the Most High God; and that the phrases, 
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** He shall stand at last,” and “I shall see God,” which are also found 
in the above passage, are often spoken of the Supreme Being, without 
implying any necessity of understanding them as applicable to an 
inferior deity, either creature or creator. Exodus, xxxiv. 5: “ And 
the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with him there,” &c., 
Zech., xiv. 3,4: “Then shall the Lord go forth and fight against 
those nations, as when he fought in the day of battle. And his feet 
will stand in that day npon the Mount of Olives, which is before 
Jerusalem’ Numb., xiv. 14: ‘That thou art seen face to face.” Matt., 
v. 8: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” The 
phrase, “at the latter day,” found in ver. 25, is incorrectly rendered 
in the English version as the translation of the Hebrew PITT, as 
has been already noticed in page 37. [Note. ] 

The Editor refers his readers to Psalm, ii. last verse, “‘ Kiss the 
son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little. Blessed are they who trust in him,”—leaving 
the context carefully out of sight. I therefore deem it proper to cite 
the preceding verses here, that the public may judge whether the verse 
referred to by the Editor be directly applicable to Jesus or to David. 
David thus relates the circumstance of the hostile disposition of the 
heathen kings against God and against his anointed David himself, 
in verses |—3, and the despite of God at their vain boast, in verses 
4—6. He then mentions, in verses 7—9, how God afforded him con- 
solation: ‘“‘I will declare the decree: The Lord hath said unto me, 
thou art my son; THIS DAY HAVE I BEGOTTEN THEE. Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
David lastly mentions what God recommended those heathen kings 
to do for their safety, verses 10-12: ‘“‘Beware now, therefore, O ye 
kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth! Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” 
&c. Here Jehovah, in verse 7, calls David, ‘“‘ My son, this day have 
I begotten thee,” corresponding with Psalm, Ixxxix. 27, “ Also, I will 
make him (David) my first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” 
I must again say, that nothing except the violent force of early- 
acquired prejudice can lead any one to the direct application of the 
term ‘‘son” (found again in verse 12 of the same Psalm, relating to 
the same subject) to another than David. God again assures David, 
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in verses 8, 9, that he would have the heathen for his possession, and 
that he would break the heathens and dash them to pieces. So we 
find in] Chron. xiv. 8: ‘‘ When the Philistines heard that David was * 
anointed king over all Israel, all the Philistines went up to seek David 
and David heard of it; and went out against them.” Ver. 16, 17: 
“David therefore did as God commanded him: and they smote 
the host of the Philistines from Gibeon even to Gazer. And the 
fame of David went out into all lands; and the Lord brought 
the fear of him upon all nations.” And ch. xviii. 1—8: “ Now after 
this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and sub- 
dued them, and took Gath and her towns out of the hand of the 
Philistines. And he smote Moab; and the Moabites became David’s 
servants, and brought gifts. And David smote Hadarezer, king 
of Zobah, unto Hamath, as he went to establish his dominion by 
the Euphrates. And David took from him a thousand chariots, 
and seven thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen: David 
also houghed all the chariot horses, but received of them an hun- 
dred chariots. And when the Syrians of Damascus came to help 
Hadarezer, king of Zobah, David slew of the Syrians two-and-twenty 
thousand men. Then David put garrisons in Syria-damascus, and 
the Syrians became David’s servants, and brought gifts. Thus the 
Lord preserved David whithersoever he went. And David took the 
shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer, and brought 
them to Jerusalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and from Chun, cities 
of Hadarezer, brought David very much brass, wherewith Solomon 
made the brazen sea, and the pillars, and the vessels of brass.” 
And also ch. xx. 2,3: “ And David took the crown of their king 
from off his head, and found it to weigh a talent of gold; and 
there were precious stones in it; and it was set upon David’s head : 
and he brought also exceeding much spoil out of the city. And he 
brought out the people that were in it, and cut them with saws, and 
with harrows of tron, and with axes. Even so dealt David with all 
the cities of the childern of Ammon. And David and all the people 
returned to Jerusalem.’”’ Do not such denunciations as “Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron,” “ Thou shalt dash them in pieces,” 
found in ver. 9 of the above Psalm correspond with 1 Chron. xx., 
“David smote the Philistines ;” “he smote Moab ;” “ David smote 
Hadarezer ;” “ David slew of the Syrians two and twenty thousand 
* Vide Psalm ii. 2, “ against his anointed.” 
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men ;” “ David took the crown of their king from off his head ;”’ “and 
cut them ” (the citizens) “‘ with saws, and with harrows of iron” ? 
Are not these directly suitable to the history of David the conqueror, 
called by God, his son, rather than to the office and nature of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who, though most exalted among the sons of 
God, was himself the victim of the rage of unbelievers? Even upon 
the Trinitarian system, do not such sentences as “ Ask I shall give 
thee the heathen for an inheritance,” corresponding with the passages 
in Chronicles, ‘‘ The Lord brought the fear of him” (David) “upon all 
nations,” “Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he went,” 
admit of better application to David, whose glory depended from time 
to time upon his supplications to God, than to Jesus, who, as God 
himself, according to the Editor, was possessed of infinite power and 
glory from eternity, and needed not to ask of another? Does not 
such address to the heathen kings as ** Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” 
&e., agree with the circumstances mentioned in 1 Chron., xviii. xx: 
“The Moabites became David’s servants, and brought gifts ;” “ the 
Syrians became David’s servants, and brought gifts;” ‘and he 
brought out the people—and cut them with saws, and with harrows 
of iron, and with axes. Even so dealt David with all the cities 
of the children of Ammon ?” 

The opponents whom David broke “‘ with a rod of iron,” were his 
political enemies ; consequently the assertion of the Editor, that “ the 
destruction to spiritual enemies is no where in scripture described as 
arising from the wrath of a mere creature,” has no a, plicability to 
the subject in question. As to his assertion, “‘ Prophets denounced 
on men the wrath of God, and pronounced on them a curse in his 
name,” I only refer the Rev. Editor to 2 Kings, v. 26, 27, in 
which Elisha is said, when displeased at the conduct of his servant, to 
have miraculously punished him with leprosy, without pronouncing 
on him verbally any curse in the name of God; and also to Exod., 
xxiii. 21, wherein he will find that the angels of God, if provoked, 
have the power of keeping away pardon from men. 

It may. however, be fairly concluded from the authority and acts 
of Jesus himself, that both the angel and the prophets of God, in 
performing miracles, either of punishment or reward, according as 
they were disposed, applied always to God for power, though they 
sometimes omitted to express such applications verbally, John, xi. 
41, 42: “ And Jesus” (in raising Lazarus from the dead) “ lifted up 
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his eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me ; and 
I knew that thou hearest me always.” 


From the words, ‘“‘ who trust in him,” found in the second Psalm, 
the Editor attempts to prove the deity of the Son on the supposition 
that the phrase ‘‘to trust in” is exclusively applicable to God, and 
corroborates his opinion by Jer., xvii. 5, forgetting that this term, 
though it is often used with reference to God, yet is applied some- 
times to created beings. Prov., xxxi. 11: “ The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil.” 
Isaiah, xiv. 32: ‘‘ The Lord hath founded Zion, and the poor of his 
people shall trust in it.” As to Jer., xvii. 5, quoted by the Editor, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, Cursed be he that trusteth in man, and maketh 
flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from Jehovah,” it, of course, 
implies that he who trusts in man, independently of God, should be 
cursed, as appears from the Jast sentence of the same verse, ‘‘ whose 
heart departeth from Jehovah ” 


The Editor quotes Psalm, xxiv. 1, 2: “The earth is Jehovah’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein; for he 
hath founded it upon the sea, and established it upon the floods,” 
and compares it with John, i. 3, ‘‘ All things were made by him, (the 
Word,) and without him was not any thing made which was made. 
The inference which he draws from this comparison is, that ‘“‘ In creat- 
ing power, Christ is equal to Jehovah.” Were we to overlook the 
mistranslation of this verse* in the English version, (which it is almost 
impossible not to notice,) and to understand the passages as it stands 
in the orthodox translation, we should esteem Jesus as the cause of 
all created things. But we should be in this case naturally inclined 
to ascertain whether Jesus was an efficient or an instrumental cause 


er 
* (All things were done by him.] *‘ All things were made by him and without him was 
not any thing made that was made.” Newcome: who explains it of the creation of the 
visible material world by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on 
verses 3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word &\évéro will not admit. TivoOpat 
occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, but never in the sense 
of create. Itsignifies in this gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to come, to 
become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, Chapter xv. 7 ; xix. 36. It has he 
latter sense, Matt., v. 18; vi, 8; xxi, 42; xxvi, 6. “All things in the Christian dispensation 
were done by Christ” i, e, by his authority, and according to his direction ; and in the 
ministry committed to his apostles, nothing has been done without his Harane. See John 
xv, 4,5: ‘' Without me ye can do nothing,” Compare verses, 7, 10, 16; John, xvii, 8; Col., i 
16, 17 ; Cape, ibid, (Improved Version.) oe 
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of those things; since the preposition “by,” found in the verse, 
signifies either a principal agent of an action, or an instrument 
therein. We find Heb., 1. 2, (as it stands in the English version,) 
deciding the question beyond a doubt; “(God hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds.” Eph., iii. 9 : ‘‘ Who (God) 
created all things by Jesus Christ.’ Here all the worlds are repre- 
sented as made by Jesus as an instrument in the hands of God. 
It is hoped that after reflecting upon this decision, by the author 
of these epistles, the Editor may, perhaps, retract his assertion, 
that “in creating power, Christ is equal to Jehovah’’, and be of 
opinion that the world was made by the will of one being. Could 
not Jehovah, to whom the Editor ascribes omnipotence, create this 
world independently of another omnipotent being, equal to him “in 
creating power’’? If not, the world must be, in this case, the joint 
production of Jehovah and Christ, as well as of the Holy Ghost, 
(whom the Editor here omits to notice,) and each of them must 
depend upon the others in creation, like joint managers of a concern. 
Can the Editor point out any set of men, or any nation professing a 
grosser polytheism than this? The only difference that he can shew 
between his notion and that of avowed polytheists, must consist 
only in respect of the increase or decrease of the supposed number 
of Creators—a distinction which will amount to nothing intrinsic. I 
must now leave the subject to the sound judgment of my reader. 

The Editor further proceeds, saying, ‘‘ With reference to Christ, 
Paul adds (1 Cor., x. 25, 26,) ‘‘ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat: For the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” He 
then concludes, ‘If this Psalm, (xxiv. 1) then, speak of Jehovah the 
Father, the same absolute dominion over the earth is here ascribed to 
the Son as to the Father; if the Son, he is there termed Jehovah,”— 
St. Paul here justifies the eating of whatever is sold in the shambles, 
referring to Psalm xxiv. 1, as his reason for such justification, without 
the most distant allusion to Jesus: I am, therefore, ata loss to dis- 
cover the ground upon which the Editor founded his foregoing 
conclusion. For further iUlustration I quote the paraphrase by a most 
eminent personage on the above verses of Corinthians : ‘‘ Kat what- 
ever is sold in the shambles, without any inquiry or scruple, whether 
it had been offered to any idol or no. For the earth and all therein 
are the good creatures of the true God, given by him to men for their 
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use.”—(Locke, Vol. viii.) If the Editor still insists, in defiance of St. 
Paul's reference, of common sense, and of the above paraphrase, that 
in 1 Cor., x. 26, St. Paul alludes to Jesus, I should take upon myself 
to refer him to Hebrews, 1. 2, (the Son) “‘ whom he (God) hath appotnt- 
ed heir of all things”; and the John, iil. 35, “‘ The Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand.” These I hope will con- 
vince him that all the power and possession of the Son, in heaven 
and on earth, are derived from the gift of the Father of the 
universe. 

The Editor quotes 1 Cor., x. 22: “Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy? Are we stronger than he?” whence he infers that “the 
Lord then is capable of being provoked by the worship of idols equally 
with God.” Granting that St. Paul means Jesus by the term “‘ Lord,” 
and by the pronoun “he,” in verse the 22ud, (a position which is 
unsupported by proof,) we still find nothing in the ‘passage elevating 
Jesus to equality with his Father. The apostle may, according to the 
Editor’s interpretation, be supposed to have prohibited Christians 
from provoking Christ to jealousy, by partaking of the cup and table 
of devils, instead of those of Christ, of which their Master required 
them to partake, as appears from the immediately preceding verse— 
“Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, anc the cup of devils. Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” 
Ts it not natural that Jesus, who enjoined the apostles to observe 
the Lord’s Supper, would be provoked to jealousy by his followers 
partaking both of his table, and of the sacrifice offered to idols, 
without his thereby equalizing himself with God? I find that the pro- 
phets of God are declared in more pointed terms to have been jealous 
of the dishonor menifested to God ; but no one has ever felt disposed 
to ascribe to them equality with his Divine Majesty. 1 Kings, xix. 10: 
“ And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts; 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, and thrown down 
thy altars,” Kc. 

I will repeat verbatim the Editor’s quotation of Psalm, xxiv. 8, and 
Eph., iv. 8, and his inference of the Deity of Jesus from the com- 
parison of the one with the other, that my reader may perceive how 
violently prejudice can operate upon the human isind. He says 
(561) that “in verse 5th one is about to enter heaven as the king 
of glory ; who is called ‘Jehovah,’ mighty in battle.” In Eph., iv. 
“Jesus elsewhere styled the Lord of glory, ascends, having led 
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captivity captive, which implies battle and victory.” Here also the 
son is either described as equal in might to Jehovah, or as Jehovah 
himself.” There are not in verse eighth nor in the whole Psalm, xxiv. 
such phrases as “‘ captivity captive” or “ascend on high” as found in 
Eph., iv.8; nor are there, in the whole Chapter iv. of Ephesians, the 
terms “ king of glory,” or even “ Lord of glory,” or “ mighty in battle,” 
as we find stated in the above Psalm. The Psalm commences by a 
declaration of God’s sovereignty over the earth---proceeds to state 
the virtues that must belong to those who seek his presence and 
desire his blessing-—and concludes with an exhortation to Jerusalem 
to receive him as the king of glory—the Lord of Hosts. But the 
subject of the above verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians is Jesus, 
who ascended on high to give divine gifts to men, after he had 
descended first into the middle of the grave, as is evident from the 
immediately following verse: ‘‘ Now that he ascended, what is it, but 
that he also descended first into the lower parts of the earth,” and so 
on ;—a descent which cannot be ascribed to God. Verse the Sth of iv. 
Eph. is an obvious reference to Psalm, lxviii. 18, a fact which is 
acknowledged even by Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, and many other 
Trinitarian writers: ‘Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive, thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them.” But 
the Editor omits here to compare the passage in Ephes. with the 
last mentioned Psalm, though both contain almost the same words 
that he dwells upon; perhaps in consideration of the latter phrases 
of the Psalm being inconsistent with his object. “ Thou hast received 
gifts for men that the Lord (rod might dwell among them,” which 
clearly shows the subordination of the son to his heavenly father. 
In further explanation I repeat the note of Mr. Locke on verses 9 and 
11 of Ephesians in his paraphrase of this Epistle, (p. 477.) Note 
on verses 9, 10: “St. Paul’s argumentation, in these two verses is 
skillfully adapted to the main design of his Epistle. The converted 
gentiles were attacked by the unconverted Jews, who were declared 
enemies to the thoughts of a Messiah that died. St. Paul, to enervate 
that objection of theirs, proves by the passage out of the Psalms, 
v. 8, that he must die and be buried. Besides the unbelieving Jews, 


* This term “ to lead captivity captive” is not synonymous to “ mighty in battle” nor 
equivalent in application. For one may be mighty in battle withont leading captives; so 
one may lead captive by miraculous or artful meang without being mighty in battle. 
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several of them, that were converted to the Gospel, or at least 
professed to be so, attacked the gentile converts, on another ground, 
persuading them, that they could not be admitted to be the people 
of God under the kingdom of the Messiah, nor receive any advantage 
by him, unless they were circumcised and put themselves, wholly 
under the Jewish constitution. He had said a great deal, in the three 
first chapters, to free them from this perplexity, but yet takes 
occasion here to offer them a new argument, by telling them, that 
Christ, the same Jesus that died, and was laid in his grave, was 
exalted to the right hand of God, above all the heavens, in the 
highest state of dignity and power, that, he himself being filled with 
the fulness of God, believers, who were all his members, might 
receive immediately from him, their head, a fulness of gifts and 
graces, upon no other terms but barely as they were his members.” 
After having compared Psalm, xxxvi. 6, ‘‘O Jehovah, thou preser- 
vest man and beast,” with Col., i. 17, ““By him (by Jesus) all things 
consist,” and with Hebrews, i. 3, ‘‘He upholds all things by the 
word of his power,” the Editor thus concludes, “The Son, then, 
is either equal to Jehovah in preserving power, or Jehovah himself.” 
In the first place, in some ancient manuscripts, instead of “ by him 
all things consist,” there is the phrase “all things are united in him,” 
which of course bears no comparison with the above Psalm, “O 
Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.’ In the second place, he 
may perceive from the context, that by the term “all things,” the 
apostle could have meant only the things concerning the Christain 
dispensation : for we find, in the verse immediately following, Jesus 
is declared to be “the head of the body, the church,” and in the 
preceding verse,” “the things” are enumerated as orders and 
ranks in the religious and the moral world, and not natural 
substances. In the third place, admiting even the interpreta- 
"© ‘Phat the apostle does not here intend the creation of natural substances, is 
evident ; for lst, he does not say, that by him were created heaven and earth, but things 
in heaven and things on earth; 2ndly, He does not, in descend’*g into detail, specify 
things themselves, viz, celestial and terrestrial substances, but merry states of things, 
viz., thrones, dominions, &c., which are only ranks and orders of beings in the rational 
and moral world ; 3rdly, It is plain, from comparing ver. 15 and ver. 18, that Christ is 
called the first-born of the whole creation, because he is the first who was raised from 
the dead to an immortal life; 4thly. The creation of natural objects, the heaven, the 
earth, and sea, and all things therein, when they are plainly and unequivocally mention- 


ed, is uniformly and invariably ascribed to the Father, both in the Old Testament and 
the New. Hence, it follows, that the creation, which the Apostle here ascribes to Christ, 
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tion of the Editor, that all natural substances consist by Jesus, we 
cannot help yielding conviction to the repeated avowal of Jesus, 
manifesting that the support of all things, or the things of the new 
dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the power vested in him 
by the Father of all things, without which he is totally unable to 
support them. John, xvii. 2: “Thou hast given him” (the Son) 
“power over all flesh.” Ch. v. 30: “I can of mine own self do 
nothing,” &c., As tothe term “ all things,” ra mravra found in Heb., 1. 
3, just quoted by the Editor, it signifies also, all the things belonging 
to the Christian dispensation, as I observed before. But if the Editor 
again insists upon his mode of interpretation, as meaning all natural 
objects by that term, he, by referring to John, xiv. 24, “The word 
which ye hear is not mine but the Father’s” and Matt., xxviii. 18, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” must be convinced 
that the word of power, by which Jesus upholds or rules all things, 
is, in fact, belonging to the Father. 

In his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, the Editor repeats 
(p. 561) Psalm, xlv. 6, as quoted in Heb., i. 8, ‘Thy throne, O 
Jehovah, is forever and ever.” My reader may observe, that to apply 
to Jesus the term ‘‘ Jehovah,” the peculiar name of God, the Editor 
perverts the verse in question by placing the word “Jehovah” 
instead of ‘“‘ God,” a term which is in the Scriptures, com- 
monly used, not only for the Creator, but for other supericr 
existences. He at the same time, neglects entirely the original 
Psalm in Hebrew 4/13, “ Thy throne, O God.” and also the original 
Epistle to Hebrews, in Greek @tos “The throne of thee, O God.” I 
now beg to ask the Editor to let me know his authority for this unac- 
countable change. I should for my own part, be indeed very sorry and 
ashamed of my opinions if I found myself to make perversions of scrip- 
tural passages, and to set aside the suggestions of common sense, to 
support the doctrines that I may have been persuaded to profess. It is 


expresses that great chaage which was introduced into the moral world and particularly 
into the relative situation of Jews and Gentiles, by the dispensation of the gospel. This 
is often called creation, or the new creation, and is usually ascribed to Jesus Christ, who 
was the great prophet and messenger of the new covenant. See Eph, i. 10, ui, 1O—15, 
li. 9,iv, 24; Col, i. 10; 2 Cor., v.17. This great change the apostle here describes 
under the symbol of a revolution, introduced by Christ amongst certain ranks and 
orders of beings, by whom, according to the Jewish demonology, borrowed from the 
oriental philosophy, the affairs of states and individuals were superintended and governed. 
See Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel, page 477, and Wetstien in loc.” Improved Version. 
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again worth observing, that the Editor quotes the above passage of 
Psalm, xlv., omitting entirely to notice my remarks on it in the Second 
Appeal. I am therefore, induced to repeat them, in the hope that he may 
reply to them, and adopt a regular mode of argumentation. After 
stating that Moses was also called God in the Scriptures, I thus 
proceed : “ On what principle, then, can any stress be laid in defence of 
the deity of the Son, in the prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews 
from Psalm xlv. 6. ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 
especially when we find, in the very next verse, words that declare 
his subordinate nature, ‘Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
wickedness, therefore, God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows’? (p. 138.) “But it deserves 
particularly to be noticed, in this instance, that the Messiah, in what- 
ever sense, he is declared God, is, in the very same sense, described 
in verse 7, (‘God thy God,’) as having a God superior to him, and by 
whom he was appointed to the office of Messiah.” (P. 243.) 

In the third place, no scripturalist ever hesitated to apply Psalm 
xlv. directly to Solomon, after his marriage with the daughter of 
Pharoah, as is evident from the context: “My heart is inditing a 
good matter: I speak of the things which I have made touching 
the king: my tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer 
than the children of men: grace is poured into thy lips: therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever: the sceptre of thy kingdom 7s a right sceptre. Thou 
lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God 
hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. Kings’ 
daughters were among the honourable women: upon thy right hand 
did stand the queen in gold of Ophir. Hearken, O daughter, and 
consider and incline thine ear; forget also thine own people, and thy 
father’s house: so shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is 
thy Lord, and worship thou him. Instead of thy fathers shall be thy 
children, whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth.” If the 
application of the word “God” in an accommodated sense, entitle 
Jesus to deity how much more properly should the direct application 
of the same word, “God” to Solomon, according to the Editor, exalt 
him to a participation in the divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 


Psalm, cii. 25—27, referred to by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10—12,) “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
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foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hand. They shall perish; but thou remainest : and they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment : and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed : but thou art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail.” The construction here admits of two interpretations: one is 
that verses 10—12, are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addressed to 
the Son by God, supposed by the Editor: the other is, that the author 
of the Epistle to Hebrews invokes his Divine Majesty by quoting Psalm, 
eli. 25—27, after he has, in the preceding verse, introduced the name 
of God, as anointing the Son above his fellows to shew the continual 
duration of the honour bestowed on the Son, as flowing from the 
unchangeable and preserving power of the bestower of that honour. 
To ascertain which of these two intepretations the apostle had in view, 
let us now refer to the context. One’s exaltation above his fellows by 
another, on account of his merit, as stated in the preceding verse (9) 
is quite inconsistent with the immutable character mentioned in verses 
10-—12, and, therefore, these two opposite qualities can by no means 
be ascribed to the same being. Again in the following verse, (13), the 
apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over angels, asks, ‘‘To which 
of the angels said he at any time, Sit on my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ?’’ Here common sense dictates, that if such 
expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth,” &c. ; “Asa vesture shalt thou fold them up ;” and “Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail,” had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the 
dignity of the Son, have added the words, “Sit on my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool”; which imply a much 
inferior nature to that attributed in the preceding passage, and which, 
indeed, may be parallelled by other expressions found in Scripture, 
applied to mere human beings. Deut., xxxii. 10: “‘ He (Jehovah) kept 
him as the apple of his eye.” Isaiah, xlix. 16: “ Behold, Ihave graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands.” Psalm, xlvii. 3: ‘He (Jehovah) 
shall subdue the people under us, aod the nations under our feet.” 
In describing the superior courage and the strength of a man who is 
reported to have overpowered a lion, and also a dog, no one, endued 
with common sense, would after stating the former fact, adduce the 
latter as an additional proof of courage and strength, as it is evident 
that to kill a dog is a feat byno means of so wonderful a nature as 
that of overcoming a lion. My reader may recollect Matt., xxii. 45: 
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“Tf David then call him (the Messiah) Lord, how is he his son ?” 
which tells us that Jesus disproves the assertion of the Messiah being 
the son of David, on the ground that no father could consistently call 
his son “ Lord,” much less could he apply to his son the term ‘“ My 
Lord.” Were we to admit the first interpretation, upheld by theEditor, 
and to consider the passage, “‘ Thou, Lord, in the beginning, &c., as a 
part of the address of Jehovah to Jesus, we must, in conformity to the 
argument used by Jesus himself, in Matt., xxii. 45, relinquish the 
commonly-received doctrine, that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
actually admit his superiorty to the Father of the universe, who, 
according to the Editor, addresses him as ‘‘ Lord” in Heb., 1.10. 
Either, therefore, the Editor must abandon the opinion that God the 
Father addresses Jesus as Lord, in the passage referred to, or he 
must cease to consider him as the “Son of God.” 

The Editor again uses the word Jehovah in verse 10, and reads, 
“Thou, Jehovah, in the beginning,” &c., instead of ‘‘ Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning,” &c., without assigning any reason for his deviating 
from the English version, as well as the Hebrew and Greek originals. 
For in the original Hebrew there is no “ Jehovah’’ mentioned in 
Psalm, cii. 25, and, consequently, in the Greek passage, Heb., i. 10, 
which is a quotation of the same verse of the Psalm, the term 
xvpt— cannot be supposed to be intended as a translation of the word 
Jehovah. So in the English version the verse stands thus, “‘ Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning,” &¢. I shall, however, feel obliged to 
the Rev. Editor, if he can point out to me any authority for 
his substitution of the word “Jehovah” for Lord, in the verse in 
question. 

With a view to weaken the strength of the evidence found in 1 
Cor., xv. 24,'as to the changeable nature of Christ, the Editor says, 
(p. 562) “ His original throne as Jehovah God, is for ever and ever; 
his mediatorial throne remains for a season, and ceases.” I have 
already noticed, in pages 159 and 234 of the Second Appeal, and 
in the foregoing chapter of this work, that the term for ever, or similar 
terms, when used for a creature, or a begotten son, signify, in 
scriptural idiom, long duration of time. My reader, therefore, by 
referring to those instances, will be convinced that neither Solomon, 
to whom Psalm, cii. 25, is directly applied, nor Jesus, to whom the 
apostle applies the said verse in the above Psalm, in an accommodated 
sense, can be supposed to be endued with a throne or kingdom 
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that never will cease ;—a question which St. Paul decides in the 
most plain and positive terms, in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25: “ Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father; when he shall have laid down all rule and autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” (Verse 28:) ‘‘ And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
Here the apostle declares, that Jesus will in the end deliver up 
his kingdom to God the Father, and not to God composed (as the 
Editor maintains) of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and 
that the Son himself, unlimited to any particular capacity, whether 
mediatorial, human, or divine, shall be subject to the Father, that 
God alone may be all in all. Is there in this passage, or in any 
other part of the Scriptures, any authority for saying that the Son’s 
mediatorial throne alone shall be delivered up to the Father? On 
the contrary, neither he nor any one, can in a mediatorial capacity 
exercise a kingdom ; but Jesus, as the king of our faith, the anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows, has a kingdon and throne, 
and that kingdom only can he deliver up in the end of the world, 
that God may be all inall. Besides the above verse (28) asserts, 
that he, as the Son, the highest title that Jesus is honoured with, will 
be subject to him who has exalted him above all creatures. No one, 
besides, unbiassed by early prejudice, can ever venture to pronounce 
such an opinion as that a being can lose his kingdom in any capacity 
whatsoever, and yet be unchangeable. 

As some orthodox divines had attempted to prove the deity of 
Jesus from the circumstance of the term “shepherd” being applied 
to God, in Psalm, xxiii. 1, and to Jesus, in John, x. 16, I pointed out 
(p. 249 of the Second Appeal), that the same term “shepherd” is 
used for Moses, (in Isaiah, Ixiii. 11. ‘ With the shepherd of his flock,”) 
and for the leaders of Israel, (Jer., xxiii 4, “I will set up shepherds 
over them,”) yet that none of those persons is supposed to have been 
united with God. 

The Rev. Editor, although he acknowledged the accuracy of 
my above assertion, yet tries to draw from it an argument against 
me by means of one or two strange questions. One is, (p. 562,) 
“But did he” (the author) “never read ofa chief shepherd, who, 
when he shall appear, will give the under-shepherds a crown of 
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glory?” The other is, “ But was our author ignorant that David 
was also one of Christ’s fold, and Moses, and Abraham?” In answer 
to which, I must confess that I am ignorant of David, Moses, 
and Abraham, having been of Christ’s fold: and although Jesus 
is styled ‘“‘a chief shepherd,” yet such avowal of his superiority 
above other messengers of the Deity neither places him on a level 
with Jehovah, nor does it prove his unity with the Most High 
God. Can a chief among the generals of a king be ever supposed 
equal to, or identified with, the king, his employer? With respect 
to the argument founded on referring to Jesus Christ, Ezek , xxxtv. 
23, “I will set one shepherd, even my servant David,” I observed 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 249,) that even in this case, “they must 
still attribute his shepherdship over his flock to divine commission, 
and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the employer, and 
the Messiah his servant,” to which the Editor makes reply, ‘We 
must relinquish a unity of nature between the Divine Father and 
the Messiah whom he sent, just as much as we do between Cyaxares 
and Cyrus, employed to lead his armies, between Vespasian and 
Titus, between George the Third and his son, now George the 
Fourth.” In this passage, it must be confessed that we have some- 
thing like a clear definition or exposition of the nature of the 
Trinity, in which the Editor professes his belief ;—that is, he con- 
ceives the God-head to constitute a genus like angel, man, fowl, 
fish, &c., God the Son being of the same nature with God the 
Father, just as the man George the Third is of the same nature 
with the man George the Fourth, though of a separate will, inclina- 
tion, and passion, and distinct existence—a conception which is 
certainly compatible with an idea of unity of nature between the 
Father and the Son, but which is entirely inconsistent with that of 
co-evality between them; and implies, that, as the difference of 
existence, &c., between man and man, is the origin of the plurality of 
mankind, so the difference of existence, &c., between God and God, 
must cause plurality in the Godhead. Can there be any polytheistical 
creed more clear and more gross than this? Yet the Editor will 
take it amiss if charged with Polytheism. It is worth observing, that 
the orthodox, so far from establishing the unity of the Messiah with 
God by means of the above passage, “I will set one shepherd over 
them, even my servant David,” can at most but prove unity between 
the Messiah and God’s servant David. 
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In the course of this argument, the Editor says, that “he had 
adduced many other passages in which the Son is called Jehovah.” 
I wonder at this assertion. I find hitherto only two places in which he 
applies the word Jehovan «|: Jesus, ‘Thy throne, O God!” &c., 
“And thou, Lord, in the beginning” &c. The Editor takes upon 
himself to use the term Jehovah instead of ‘‘ God ” in the former, and 
instead of ‘‘ Lord ” in the latter instance, as before noticed, and now 
he gives out his own perversion of those texts as authority ! 

Mr. Jones having attempted to deduce the deity of Jesus by a 
comparison of Ephes., iv. 18, with Psalm, Ixviii. 18, ‘ Thou hast 
ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive: thou hast received 
gifts of men; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them,’—I observed, (p. 256, Second Appeal,) that, 
‘from a view «i the whole verse, the sense must, according to this 
mode of reason: :z, be as follows :—-The persun who ascended on high, 
and who rece?)..! gifts for men, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them, is the L:.: God,—an interpretation, which, as implying that the 
Lord God asce ded, and received gifts from a being of course superior 
to himself, in order that he might dwell among men, is equally absurd 
and unscriptural.”” The Editor entirely omits to notice the foregoing 
observation, and only refers to the context, inferring thence that 
different persons of the Godhead are addressed in the course of the 
Psalm. (P. 564.) “The Psalm,” he observes, (Ixvill.) “commences 
with an address to God in the third person. At verse 7th he is 
addressed in the second person: the second person is retained till 
verse 11th, and is resumed again in this, the 18th verse. If one per- 
son be not addressed from the beginning, therefore, it is certain that 
he who ascended on high, indentified by Paul as Christ, is God, who 
went forth before the people through the wilderness.” How is it 
possible, that the Editor, a diligent student of the Bible for thirty or 
forty years, should not know that, in addressing God, the third person 
and also the second are constantly used in immediate sequence, and 
that this variation is considered a rhetorical trope in Hebrew and 
Arabic, as well asin almost all the Asiatic languages, from being sup- 
posed to convey notions of the omnipresence and pervading influence 
of the Deity? To prove this assertion, I could quote a great many 
instances, even from the single book of Psalms, such as Psalm, iii. 
3—5, &c. and in a single ch. 2 Samuel, xxii. 3, 49, in which God is 
addressed both in the second and third persons; but as the Mditor 
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might perhaps, allege in those cases, though in defiance both of the 
idiom of the Hebrew and of common sense, that in all these instances 
David in spirit meant the first and the second persons of the Godhead 
by the variety of persons, I shall quote the translation of some lines 
of the Qoran, by Sale, and of a Jewish prayer, in which the same 
variety of persons is used, and where it cannot be imagined that 
different persons of the Godhead are meant to be therein addressed. 
Algoran, ch. I.: “‘ Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the right 
way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not of 
those against whom thou art incensed, not of those who go astray.” 
Can Mohammad here be supposed to have alluded in spirit to the 
first and second persons of God, or has he not rather used those 
phrases according to the common practice of the language? The 
following lines are from a Jewish book of prayers, written in Heb- 
rew, and translated into English.“ “Sabbath morning service. 
‘Therefore, all whom God hath formed, shall glorify and bless him; 
they shall ascribe praise, honour, and glory, unto the King who hath 
formed all things ; and who, through his holiness, causeth his people 
Israel inherit rest on the holy Sabbath. Thy name, O Lord our God! 
shall be sanctified.’” “ Morning service. ‘His words also are living, 
permanent, faithful, and desirable for ever, even unto all ages ; a8 
well those which he hath spoken concerning our ancestors, as those 
concerning us, our children, our generations, and the generations of 
the seed of Israel, thy servants, both the first and the last.’” A 
thousand similar instances might be adduced. 

In the Qoran, it is further remarkable that the same change of 
person is adopted when God is represented as speaking of himself. 
Algoran, ii. 5: “Set not up, therefore, any equals unto God against 
your own knowledge. If ye be in doubt concerning that revelation, 
which we have sent down unto our servant, produce a chapter like 
unto it, and call upon your witnesses besides God, if he say truth.” 
Moreover we find in the Jewish Scriptures, that in speaking of a third 
party both the second and the third personal pronouns are sometimes 
used. Hosea, i. 15—17: “And I will give her her vineyards from 
thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope ; and she shall sing 


* Compiled by the Rev. Solomon Hirschell, translated by Messrs. Justins, Barnet, 
and Joseph, and printed in London by E. Justins, 1803. 
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there, as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came 
up out of the land of Egypt.” ‘“ And it shall be at that day, saith the 
Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi ; and shalt call me no more Baalim.” 
“For I will take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth, and 
they shall no more be remembered by their name.” Ver.19: ‘And 
I will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in 
mercies.” The public may now judge what weight the argument of 
the Editor ought to carry with it, and whether I adduced only a 
‘“‘ Jewish dream ” in applying verse 18 originally to Moses, or whether 
the Editor rather has not founded his position on the ground of mere: 
imagination. To me, as an Asiatic, nothing can appear more strange 
than an attempt to deduce the deity of Jesus from an address by 
David to the omnipresent God, couched in both the second and third 
persons. I will, moreover, confidently appeal to the context, to satisfy 
any unprejudiced person that the Psalmist, in verse 18th, had Moses 
alone in view. The Psalm, it will be recollected, was written on the 
specific occasion of the removal of the ark, which was done according 
to the instructions delivered to Moses by God on Mount Sinai. David 
accordingly recapitulates in the preceding verses of the Psalm, the 
wonderful mercies of God in delivering Israel from the Egyptians, and 
leading them towards the promised land. In verses 15—17, Sinai is 
thus mentioned: “ The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan; an high 
hill, as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills? This is the 
hill which God desireth to dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in it 
for ever. The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place.’ 
In verse 18, immediately after mention of the word Sinai, the holy 
place, he goes on, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them ;’—the very 
reason to which, in the book of Exodus, the construction of the ark, 
whose removal was taking place, is assigned. From this it appears 
evident, that the gifts alluded to were those granted on Mount Sinai; 
and the only question that remains is, Who was it that received those 
gifts for men? I leave this to be answered by the candid reader. 
There are, besides, many other passages in the writings of the 
Psalmist, where David, after addressing the Supreme Father of the 
universe, abruptly addresses himself to creatures, such as in Psalms, 
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Ixviii. 28; iv. 1, 2; ix. 5, 6, 10, 11; Ixvi. 15, 16; xci. 13, 14. There 
is nothing, therefore, unusual or strange in applying the verse in 
question, though originally relating to Moses, in an accommodated 
sense to Jesus. 

To prove the figurative application of the term God to Jesus, and 
to other snperior creatures, from the authority of the Saviour himself, 
I quoted (Second Appeal, p. 138) John, x. 34, “Is it not written in 
your law, I said, Ye are Gods?” With a view to invalidate this 
argument, the Editor puts three questions (p. 564). The first is, 
‘““What creatures of a superior nature are here termed Gods? Those 
that die like men.” To this I answer, Yes; the term “God” is here 
applied to those chiefs of Israel who were men, and who consequently 
died like men; and from the very circumstance of their having had 
the appearance of man, and having been endowed with human feelings, 
as well as their having been, like men, liable to death, we are 
under the necessity of inferring that the application of the term 
‘*“God” to them is figurative, and that it is by no means real, though 
we find them exalted by the terms, “the sons of the Most High” 
(Psalm Ixxxii. 6%); “the first-born of God” (Exodus iv. 22); the 
“peculiar people of God, above all nations” (xix. 5) the ‘‘ kingdom 
of priests, an holy nation (ver. 6); and even by the most glorifying 
title of * Gods” (Psalm, Ixxxii. 6). Upon the same ground and the 
same principle, we must consider (if not biassed by prejudice) the 
use of the word “ God,” and “ the Son of God,” for Jesus, to be figur- 
ative. as he himself explained (John, x. 34) for although Jesus was 
honcrred with abundantly high titles, yet he was in the appearance 
of man, and possessed of human feelings, and liable to death, like 
those chicis of Israel, as is evident from the following, as well as 
many other facts recorded in the Scriptures : ‘‘ She brought forth her 
first-born son” (Jesus). Luke ii. 7.) ‘‘ And when eight days were 
accomplisued for cireumeising of the child, his name was called 
Jesus.” (Ver. 21.) “ And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God upon him.” (Ver. 40.) 
“When he was two years old.”) Ver. 42.) “ And was subject unto 
them” (his parents.) (Ver. 51) “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature.” (Ver. 52.) “The Son of Man came eating and drinking,” 
SS ee eee 


sd In the original hebrew, the word bp be , ignifying sons, is found instead of at 
or children, as found in the English version. 
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anger, being grieved.” (Mark iii. 5.) “ Jesus, therefore, being weary 
with his journey.” (John iv. 6.) “ Now is my soul troubled.” (xii. 27.) 
“* And began to wash his disciples’ feet.” (xiii. 5.) “ He was troubled 
in spirit.” (Ver. 21.) ‘And being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly.” (Luke xxii, 44.) “ And (Jesus) saith unto them, My soul 
as exceedingly sorrowful, unto death.” (Mark xiv. 34.) “Jesus, when 
he had erted again with aloud voice, yielded up the ghost.” (Matt. 
xxvii. 50) “ And became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” (Philip. ii. 8.) Ought not the consideration of the foregomg 
circumstances relating to Jesus Christ, to have prevented the Editor 
from inquiring, ‘‘ What creatures of a superior nature are here termed 
Gods? Those (Israelites) that die like men?” For if the circum- 
stance of being men, and dying like men, must preclude the chiefs of 
Israel from being supposed to be creatures of a superior nature, not- 
withstanding they are called Gods, the highest of all the honorary 
terms with which any being can be exalted; how can the same 
argument fail of proving the common humanity of Jesus, who was, 
like them, in the shape of a man, and died asa man? [If the Editor 
say, that Jesus, though he died like man, yet was raised again from 
the dead, I shall remind him, that Enoch, one of the sons of men, 
and Elijah, a Jewish prophet, never tasted death at all, like other 
men ;* that the dead, who happened to touch the body of Elisha, 
revived and stood up ;f and, that a dead hoy wasalso raised by him :t¢ 
and then ask the Editor, are not these circumstances more wonderful 
than Christ’s being raised after death? Is not the fact of Elijah’s 
not having died at all, more conclusive evidence of a superior nature, 
according to the mode of reasoning employed by the Editor, than the 
resurrection of Christ after his death on the cross ? 

In case the Editor should have recourse to the generally-adopted 
argument, that Jesus was possessed of a two-fold nature, the nature 
of God and the nature of man ; the former, because he is termed God 
im scripture, and the latter, because he was in the shape of man; I 
would ask, is there any authority in the sacred writings for alleging 
that Jesus was possessed of such two-fold nature ?—-a question which, 
indeed, I took upon myself to put to the Editor in the Second Appeal, 
{p. 211,) but which he has avoided to answer. Are not Moses and 
the chiefs of Israel termed, in like manner, Gods,§ as well as men ?j 


*2 Kingsii.11. + 2 Kings xiii.21. $2 Kings iv. 34, 35. § Exod. vii. 1. | Deut., 
xxxill. 1; Ezek., xxxiv. 31. 
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Did not they perform wonderful miracles, as raising the dead and 
commanding wind and water, * as well as the sun and moon? Tf Did 
not some of them talk of themselves in a manner suitable to the 
nature of God alone? | Are we, from these circumstances, to re- 
present them as possessing a two-fold nature, divine and human? 
If not, let us give up such an unscriptural and irrational idea, as 
attributing to Jesus, or to any human being, a double nature of God 
and man, and restrain ourselves from bringing Christianity to a level 
with the doctrines of heathenish polytheism. Is it not a general 
rule, adopted to preserve concordance between all the passages of 
scripture, and to render them consistent with reason, that when 
terms, phrases, or circumstances, which are applicable to God alone, 
are found ascribed to a created being, either man or angel, these are 
to be interpreted in an inferior sense? Were we to deviate from this 
general rule and take these terms to be real, Judaism and Christianity 
would be but systems of Polytheism, and unworthy of adoption by 
rational beings. Such an attempt as to shew that Moses and the 
chiefs of Israel having been types and shadows of Jesus, are called 
gods, is totally inadmissible; for we find no authority in the Scrip- 
tures for such an assertion : moreover, had there been any authority 
declaring Moses and others to have been types of Jesus, it could not 
depreciate the honour which scripture confers upon them, by the 
application of the terms “gods” and “sons of God” to them, any 
more than the fact, that Christ was the Saviour of mankind, in 
consequence of his having been of the seed of Abraham§ and house of 
David, as well as the rod of the stem of Jesse,'| could lower the 
dignity of the Messiah, or could exalt the rank of Abraham, or of 
David, above Christ. 

Such an apology as ascribes birth, growth, and death, to the 
material body of Christ, and immortality and divinity to his spirit, is 
equally applicable to those Israelites that are termed gods. 

The second question of the Editor is, “ To whose nature is their’s 
(Israel's) superior ? only to that of the brutes!’ In answer to which I 
refer the Editor to the passages already cited, to wit, Psalm, lxxxii. 
6, Exod., iv. 22, xix. 9, 6, as well as to Exod.,xxv. 8, “God was 
dwelling among them ;”’ Deut. vii. 6, “ That he has chosen them from 
all the nations,” x. 15, ‘‘ He loved them, he chose them only ;” xiv. I, 


"© 1 Kings, xvii. 1, xviii. 44, 45; and 2 Kings, ii. 22. ¢ Joshua, x. 12, 13. ¢ Deut, 
xxvii. 1, xxxii, 1. § Genesis, xi. 18. || Isaiah, xi. 1. 
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‘They are the sons o! God ;” and to numerous passages of a similar 
description, whence the Editor may judge whether Israel was superior 
to the brutes only, or to the rest of mankind. The third question is, 
“If other gods die like men, must Jehovah, who made heaven and earth, 
whose throne is forever?” My answer must be in the negative, 
because Jehovah is not a man-god that shall die; but he, as the God 
of all gods, and the Lord of lords must regulate the death and birth of 
those who are figuratively called gods, while he himself is immutable. 
Deut., x. 17: * Jehovah your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords.” 
John, xx. 17: “To my God and your God.” Psalm, xiv. 7: “God, thy God, 
bath anointed thee.’’—Let us now again refer to the context of John, x. 
34. In ver. 33, the Jews assign it as the reason for their attempting to 
stone Jesus, that he made himself equal to God, by* calling himself 
the Son of God, as they supposed, in a real sense, which was, according 
to their law, blasphemy: Jesus, therefore, pointed out to them, in 
ver. 34, that even the term “god” is found figuratively applied to the 
chiefs of Israel, in scripture, without meaning to imply thereby, their 
equality with God; in ver. 35, he reminds them of their applying, 
according to the Scriptures, the same divine term to those chiefs ; and 
lastly, he shews their inconsistency in calling their chiefs gods, and, at 
the same time, rejecting Christ’s declaration of his being the son of 
God, in the same metaphorical sense, as being “sanctified” and “sent” 
by God. Is not this argument, used by Jesus, an evident disavowal 
of his own deity, and manifestation of his having called himself “the 
Son of God,” only ina metaphorical sense ? Iam sorry to observe, that 
the Editor seems to have bestowed little or no reflection upon these 
texts. 

In answer to my observation on the attempt of orthodox Christians 
to prove the deity of Jesus from 1 Cor., x. 9, “Neither let us tempt 
Christ as some of them also tempted,” the Editor quotes first, an 
observation of my own, to wit, “How far cannot prejudice carry away 
men of sense! Are we not all, in common with Jesus, liable to be 
tempted both by men and Satan? Can the liabilty to temptation, 
common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and all mankind, be of any 
avail to prove the divinity and unity of those respective subjects of 
temptation ?” He then declares, that I was not correct in the statement 
of my opponent’s doctrine on this subject, and denies any one’s, “having 


® As is evident from the reply of Jesus, (ver. 36,) “Thou blasphemest ; because I said 
IT am the Son of God.” 
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attempted to prove the deity of Christ merely from his being tempted.” 
To shew the accuracy of my statement, however, I beg to refer the 
Editor to Mr. Jones’s work on the nature of Christ. The Editor lastly 
asserts, that “it is the apostle’s declaring that Christ was he who was 
tempted in the wilderness, and hence, the Most High God, described 
by the Psalmist as tempted, which is here adduced.” But I do not 
find in the verse in question, nor in any preceding or following verse, 
“the apostle’s declaring that Christ was he who was tempted by Israel 
in the wilderness.” If the Editor has met with such a declaration 
elsewhere, he should first point it out, and then build his argument 
upon it. But unless he first shew, that being tempted by the devil, 
and being tempted by Israel, mean the same thing, I cannot admit any 
relation between the declaration of the apostles and that of the Psalmist. 

Relative to Psalm cx. 1, “ The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou 
at my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” I observed, 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 223,) that ‘this passage is simply applied 
to the Messiah, manifesting, that the victory gained by him over his 
enemies, was entirely owing to the influence of God!” To this the 
Editor replies, “ After the Son had humbled himself, so as to assume 
our nature and be appointed to the combat, it was not to be expected 
that the Father would forsake him. But that Jesus had no might 
of his own which our author would fain prove, is not a fact.” Is it 
not most strange, that the Son whom the Editor considers the 
immutable, almighty God should be supposed by him again to have 
humbled himself, and to have been appointed by another to a combat, 
in which that other assisted him to obtain success? Are not these 
two ideas quite incompatible with each other? If such positive 
disavowal of his own power, by Jesus himself, as “I can of mine 
own self, do nothing,’ “All that the Father giveth shall come to 
me,” has failed to convince the Editor that Jesus had no power of 
his own, no argument of mine, or of any other human being, can be 
expected to make an impression upon him. 

The Editor afterwards endeavours to prove the omnipotence of 
Jesus by quoting Isaiah, lxili. 5 : “Mine own arm brought salvation 
unto me,” and Rev.,i.8: “Iam Alpha and Omega; the beginning 
and the end, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty.” Supposing these two last-mentioned pas- 
sages to be actually ascribed to Jesus, conveying a manifestation of 
his own omnipotence, would they not be esteemed as directly contra- 
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dictory to his positive disavowal of omnipotence, found in the fore- 
going, and in hundreds of other passages? How then, are we to 
reconcile to our understanding the idea that the Author of true 
religion disavows his almighty power on one occasion, and asserts it 
on another? But, in fact, we are not reduced by the texts in question to 
any such dilemma ; for the passage quoted from Isaiah (ixiii. 5) has 
no more allusion to Jesus than to Moses or Joshua. Whence, and 
under what plea, the Editor and others apply this passage to Christ, 
Tam quite at a loss to know. The prophet here speaks of the destruc- 
tion of Edom and Bozrah, under the wrath of God, for their infidelity 
towards Israel. These places were inhabited by the sons of Esau, 
{the brother of Jacob,) who was also called Edom. Gen., xxv. 30: 
““And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with the same red 
pottage, for lam faint: therefore was his name called Edom.” So 
Jeremiah prophesies the destruction of Edom and Bozrah (xlix. 7, 8): 
“ Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of hosts; Is wisdom no 
more in Teman? Is counsel perished from the prudent? Is their 
wisdom vanished? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants of 
Dedan; for I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the time 
that I will visit him.” Ver 13: “For I have sworn by myself, saith 
the Lord, that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, 
and a curse; and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes.” 
And also the whole of Obadiah’s prophecy foretells the slaughter of 
Edom by the wrath of God. I quote here only one or two verses 
(8,9): “Shall I not in that day, saith the Lord, even destroy the 
wise men out of Edom, and understanding out of the mount of Esau? 
And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dismayed, to the end that 
every one of the mount of Esau may be cut off by slaughter.” Ver. 11: 
“In the day that thou stoodest on the other side ; in the day that the 
strangers carried away captive his forces, and foreigners entered into 
his gate, and cast lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them.” 
What expression does Isaiah make use of in chap. lxiii., that the passage 
can be interpreted as speaking the language of Jesus? Nothing of the 
kind that Ican perceive. It contains rather such denunciations as are 
considered totally inconsistent with the office and character of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, the messenger of peace on earth, and good-will in 
heaven towards men. Can the following expressions, “I will tread 
them in my anger,” ‘Their blood shall be upon my garment,” (ver. 3,) 
be ascribed to Jesus, who so far from treading down the inhabitants of 
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Edom and Bozrsh, or of any other land, and sprinkling their blood upon 
his garment, came to reconcile them to God, and laboured in behalf of 
them, and of all men; even suffering his own blood to be shed, rather 
than refrain from teaching them the way of salvation? What parti- 
cular connexion had Jesus with the destruction of the Sons of the 
children of Edom, to justify the Editor in referring chap. lxiii. to the 
Messiah ? I should expect to find such language as is used by Isaiah 
in that chapter referring to God ; for in the poetical language of the 
prophets, similar expressions are abundantly ascribed to the Most 
High in an allegorical sense. Isaiah, lix, 15—-17: “And the Lord saw 
it, and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And he saw 
that there was no man, and wondered that there was no intercessor : 
therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his righteousness 
it sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and 
an helmet of salvation upon his head ; and he put on the garments of 
vengeance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloak.” Dan., vil. 
9: “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow.” 

As to Rev., i. 8, let us refer to the contexts, commencing with 
verse 4. In this, John, addressing the seven churches of Asia, says, 
‘Grace be unto you, and peace from him which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ.” He proceeds to describe Christ 
as a “ faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and the Prince 
of the kings of the earth,” adding, ‘“‘ Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings~ 
and priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him: and all kindreds 
of the earth shall wail because of him. Evenso. Amen.” Having 
thus stated what Christ had done, and is to do, John reverts to the 
declaration of the eternity of God with which he commenced: “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord ; 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” All 
this appears so very plain; the eternal attributes of the Almighty, in 
verse 4, are so distinct from the description of the character and office 
of Christ in verses 5-—7 ; the identity of the definition of God in ver. 4, 
with that in ver. 8, is so obvious, that I should have thought it impossible 
for any one not to perceive how totally unconnected verse 8 is with that 
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which precedes it, and how far it was from John’s intention to declare 
the Almighty and his faithful witness, to be one. Moreover, we find the 
term ‘ Almighty” in the book of Revelation mentioned seven times, 
besides in verse 8, and referring always to God; at the same time, 
notwithstanding the frequent mention of the Lamb or Jesus, throughout 
the whole book, neither the term ‘‘ Almighty,” nor the designation 
“‘ who is, and who was, and who is to come,” equivalent to the term 
‘“‘ Jehovah,” is once ascribed to the Lamb. Let the candid reader 
judge for himeelf. 

The Editor again introduces the subject of the angel of Bokim, 
(p. 565,) quoting Psalm, lxxviii. 13, ‘He divided the sea, and 
caused them to pass through, and made the waters to stand ina heap,’ 
&c. Whence he concludes that the Son was with Israel in the wilder- 
ness as their God. But what allusion this Psalm has to Christ, 
situated either in the wilderness, or in an inhabited land, my limited 
understanding is unable to discover. As I have already noticed the 
argument adduced by the Editor respecting angels, in the beginning of 
this chapter, I will not renew the subject but beg my reader's 
attention to that part of my treatise. 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xev. 6, 7, ‘‘ For Jehovah is a great God, 
and a great King above all gods. O come, let us worship and bow 
down, let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker; for he is our God, 
and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand ;” 
and justifies the application of this passage to Jesus, upon the ground 
that, in John, i. 3, Jesus is declared equally with the Father to be the 
Maker of all things. I wonder at the Editor’s choosing this passage 
as being applicable to Jesus, on such a basis ; for should this reason 
be admitted as well-founded, all the passages of the Old Testament, 
in Which Jehovah is mentioned, would be interpreted as referring to 
Jesus without selection. As I noticed this verse of John, i. 3, and 
one of two similar verses in p. 82, I will not recur to them here. 

Having also noticed Psalm ii. 12, (Pages 77, 78,) “‘ Blessed are all 
they who trust in him,’ I will abstain from reiterating the same 
subject, though I find the Editor repeating his arguments here in his 
usual manner. 

To my great surprise I observe that the Editor again quotes John, 
x. 30, ‘‘I and my Father are one,” to shew that God and Jesus, 
though they are two beings, yet are one, without any attention to all 
the illustrations I adduced to explain this passage in the Second 
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Appeal (pp. 132, 133.) I will, however, elucidate this passage 
still more fully in its proper place. I thank the Rev. Editor 
for quoting such passages as Psalm, lxxxi. 9, 10, and Ixxxii. 
18, which, in common with all other authorities of the sacred books, 
decidedly prove the unity of the Supreme Being, and that no other 
being, except him, is worthy to be called Jehovah. 

In the course of the quotation from the Psalms, the Editor cites. 
Heb., iii. 3, 4: “For this man was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the house is worthy of 
more honor than the house. For every house is built by some man ; 
but he who built all things is God.” Upon which he comments, that 
it was Christ that built the house understood, (as he supposes,) from 
the phrase ‘all things” in the verse in question. I will not prolong 
the discussion by pointing out the errors appearing in the English 
version. I only repeat verse 6, explaining what the apostle meant 
by the house of Christ, which the Editor omitted to mention; to 
wit, ‘“But Christ as a son over his own house, whose house are we.” 
Hence it is evident, that the house which Christ built by the will 
of the Father is the Christian church; and that God, the Father 
of Jesus, and of the rest of the universe, is the author of all things 
whatsoever. 


SECTION IL. 
The Prophets. 


In introducing the Prophets, the Rev. Editor commences with 
Proverbs ; saying, ‘If in this book Christ be represented under the 
character of wisdom, as divines have thought, and as seems implied 
in Christ's saying, Matt., xi. 19, ‘But wisdom is justified of her 
‘children’; and Luke, xi. 49,‘ Therefore said the wisdom of God, I 
will send them prophets,’ fresh proof is here furnished to the eternal 
deity of the Son.” He then quotes Prov., viii. 1, 22, 27, 30: “ Doth 
not wisdom cry ?—‘ The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old —When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there.—I was by him, as one brought up * with him: I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.’”’ It is. indeed, astonishing to 
me how the strong prejudice of other learned divines, as well as of 
the Editor, in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, has prevented 
them from perceiving that the identification attempted to be thus. 
deduced by them from those passages of the book of Proverbs, instead 
of proving the “eternal deity ” of Jesus, or his self-existence, would 
go to destroy his distinct existence altogether; for Christians of all 
denominations agree that wisdom, understanding, and all other attri- 
butes of God, have been from eternity to eternity in the possession 
of the almighty power, without either or any of them having been 
endowed with a separate existence ; and were we to attribute to each 
of the properties of God self-existence, we must necessarily admit that 
there are besides God numerous beings, (his attributes,) which possess, 
like God himself, eternal existence—a doctrine which would amount 
to gross Polytheism. But the expression, “The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of his way,” (ver 22, quoted by the Editor,) proves 
that the wisdom there alluded to was considered as in possession 
of Jehovah, just as his other attributes are. If Jesus, then, be meant 
here by wisdom, he must, so far from being esteemed as Jehovah 
himself, be supposed to have been possessed by Jehovah as an attribute. 
Tf this doctrine be admitted as orthodox, how then are the primitive 
Christians to be justified in condemning Sabellius on account of 

i TAN in the origtnal Hebrew does not ‘sigmify “brought up.” It means 
“steaded,” stabled, or established. as qualities with substances. See Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 
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his maintaining the same doctrine? We find that, consistently with 
the same prophetical language, the inspired writer of Proverbs 
directs us to call wisdom a sister, and understanding kinswoman, 
(vii. 4,) instead of bestowing on her such epithets as, Jehovah, the 
everlasting God, that are insisted upon by the Editor as properly 
applied to Jesus. In fact, the book of Proverbs meant only to urge, 
in the usual poetical style of expression, the necessity of adhering to 
wisdom, both in religious and social life, strengthening the exhorta- 
tion by pointing out that all the works of God are founded upon 
wisdom. If such poetical personifications as are found in the Pro- 
phets, as well asin profane Asiatic works in common circulation, 
were to be noticed, a separate voluminous work would, I am afraid, 
fail to contain them. And if the abstract attributes of God, such as 
wisdom, mercy, truth, benevolence, &c., are to be esteemed as separate 
deities, on account of their being sometimes personified, and declared 
eternal and associating with God, this mode of literal interpretation 
would, I admit, be so far advantageous to the cause of the Editor as 
respects the refutation of the doctrine of the unity of God, but would 
not be precisely favourable to the doctrine of the Trinity, as it would 
certainly extend the number of personified deities much beyond 
three. Take, for example, the following passages, which personify 
the attributes of God, and ascribe to them eternity, and association 
with God. Psalm, cxxx. 7: ‘With the Lord there is mercy, and with 
him is plenteous redemption.” Ixxxv. 1(): ‘Mercy and truth are met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Numbers, 
xvi. 46: ‘“‘ There is wrath gone out from the Lord.” Here we have 
mercy, redemptiou, truth, and wrath, all spoken of as separate exist- 
ences. Are we, therefore, to consider them as persons of the Godhead ? 
As abstract qualities are often represented in the Scriptures, and 
in Asiatic writings generally, as persons and agents, to render 
ideas familiar to the understanding, so real existences are intended 
sometimes under the appellation of abstract qualities, for the sake of 
energy of expression. In1 Johniv. 8. God is declared to be mere 
Love. John, i. 1, Jesus is called word, or revelation. 1 Cor., i. 24, 30, 
Christ is represented as power and wisdom, &c. 2Cor., v. 21, true 
Christians are declared to be wisdom in Christ; and Israel is said to 
be an astonishment in Deut., xxviii. 37, and curse in Zech., viii. 13 ; 
Abraham to be blessing in Gen., xii 2; and Jehovah is declared to 
be glory in Zech., ii. 5. But every unprejudiced mind is convinced 
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that these allegorical terms neither can alter the fact, nor can they 
change the nature of the unity of God, and of the dependence of his 
attributes. 

After this no further remark seems necessary on the passages quoted 
by the Editor, from Matthew and Luke, where, as in many other 
passages in which the word Wisdom is to be found, the sense neither 
requires, nor even admits, of our understanding Jesus to be meant 
under that appellation. 

The Editor quotes Isaiah vi. 1, 10, relating to the Prophet’s vision 
of God; he then comments, “As this glorious vision, wherein the 
Prophet received his commission, represented either the Father or the 
Son, we might have expected that it should be the Son, who had under- 
taken to redeem men.” The Editor afterwards quotes John xii. 41, 
“These things said Isaiah, when he saw his glory and spoke of him,” 
and considers these words as decisive testimony of the opinion, that it 
was the Son who was seen by the Prophet in the vision. 

Let us first impartially refer to the context of verse 41 of John. 
We find in the verse a personal pronoun used three times. The first, 
“he,” in the phrase “when he saw,” though understood in the Greek 
verb ede; the second, “his,” connected with the words “glory ;” and 
the third, ‘of him,” after the verb “spoke;” thus—‘‘when he saw his 
glory and spoke of him.” The first prononun, “he,” of course refers to 
Isaiah, mentioned just before it. The second and the third, “his” and 
“of him,” can have no reference to Isaiah, for the words “when Isaiah’s 
glory, and spoke of Isaiah,” could bear no sense whatever. These two 
last pronouns must, therefore, have reference to some pronoun or noun 
to be found in the immediately preceding part of the passage. We 
accordingly find, from the preceding verse, 40, that these pronouns 
refer to Jehovah, the God of hosts, mentioned twice in verse 38, whose 
glory Isaiah saw, and in whose behalf he spoke, without mention of the 
Son being once made between verses 38 and 41. The passage thus 
stands, (ver. 38, ) He (Isaiah ) spoke, ‘‘Lord, who hath believed our 
report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord, been revealed ?” 39, 
“Therefore they could not believe, because that Isaiah said again,” 40, 
“He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ;” 41, “These 
things, said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” Isaiah 
must have then seen the glory of him in whose behalf he spoke ; a fact 
which neither party can dispute ; and as it is evident from the preceding 
verse, 40, and from Isaiah vi. 10, that he spoke of God, who blinded 
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the eyes of the Jews and hardened their hearts, it necessarily follows, 
that he saw the glory of that very being spoken of by Isaiah. For 
further illustration of God’s being often declared to have blinded their 
eyes and hardened their hearts, I quote Rom. xi. 7, 8: ‘““What then? 
Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath 
obtained it, and the rest were blinded. (According as it is written, 
God hath given them the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they should not 
see and ears that they should not hear,) unto this day.” Isaiah, bxiii. 17: 
“OQ Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and hardened 
our heart from thy fear ? Return for thy servants’ sake, the tribe of 
thy inheritance.” From verse 38 to 41, as already observed, there is 
not a single noun or a pronoun that can have allusion to Jesus. 
But we find, in verse 42, the pronoun “him,” implying the Son as 
absolutely required by the sense, in reference to verse 37, and in 
consistence with verse 44, in which the name of Jesus is found men- 
tioned. As all the Pharisees believed in God, as well as in Isaiah, 
one of their prophets, the text could convey no meaning, if the phrase 
‘Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed in him” 
were admitted to bear reference either to God or Isaiah. 

If it be insisted upon, in defiance of all the foregoing explanation, 
that the two last-mentioned pronouns, in verse 41, ‘“‘ When he saw his 
glory and spake of him” are applied to Jesus, the passage in the 
evangelist would be, in that case, more correctly explained by refer- 
ring to John, viii. 56, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” 
which cannot be understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipa- 
tion ; whereas the glory seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God 
himself in the delivery of the command given to the prophet on that 
occasion, as I observed in the Second Appeal (p. 244.) With a view 
to invalidate this interpretation, the Editor inquires, (p. 569,) ‘* what 
has Abraham's day to do with Isaiah’s vision?”. In answer to 
which I must allow, that Abraham’s day had nothing to do with 
Isaiah’s vision, except that as Abraham saw the day of Christ (pro- 
perly speaking ,the reign of Christ,) by prophetic anticipation, and 
not through ocular vision, (John, viii. 56,) so Isaiah, as another pro- 
phet of God, must have seen the glory of Christ (if he had seen it at 
all) through the same prophetic anticipation, and must have spoken 
of Christ’s commission (if he had spoken of him at all) through the 
same prophetic power: the reference, therefore, is one which goes 
to prove, that whenever the prophets, such as Abraham, Isaiah, or 
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any other prophets, are declared to have seen or spoken of future 
events, they must have seen or spoken of them through the prophetic 
power vested in them by God. I never attempted to prove, that the 
words “ day,” and “ glory” are synonymous, nor did I declare that 
Isaiah saw the day of Christ, that the Editor should have occasion to 
advance that “itis not the day of Christ which the Evangelist des- 
cribes Isaiah as having seen, but his glory.” However. I cannot 
help being of opinion, that in such phrases, on particular occasions, 
as ‘‘ He saw the day of the king Messiah,” or “ He saw the glory of 
the king Messiah,” the words “day” and “glory”? amount almost to 
the same thing. My limited understanding cannot, like the Editoyr’s, 
discover how “ Isaiah fixes the time when he thus saw Christ’s glory, 
even when it was said, ‘he hath blinded their eyes,’” &c., for I find 
the Jews were from time to time charged, by several of the prophets, 
with disobedience, and with having been blinded and hardened. 
Deut., xxvili. 28: ‘The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and 
blindness, and astonishment of heart.” xxix. 4: “The Lord hath not 
given you an heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto 
this day.” 1 Kings, xviii. 37: ‘‘Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that 
this people may know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart back again.” Isaiah, 1xiii. 17, as noticed before. 


The Editor refers to the prophet Isaiah, (pp. 533, 570,) saying, 
that Isaiah, in ch. vii. “ predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his 
divine and his human nature, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call hisname Immanuel.’ This passage the Holy 
Spirit applies to Christ in Matt., 1. 22, 23,” He regrets my applying 
the above verse to Hezekiah, in an immediate sense, though totally 
unable to reject the proof of such application, deduced by me, in 
my Second Appeal, from its context, and from the sacred history. 
He rests his rejection entirely upon the phrase, “A virgin shall 
conceive,’ found in the English version, as being used in the 
future tense, on the ground that “ Hezekiah could not have been the 
child at the time about to be conceived by the virgin, for this plain 
reason, that God never fortells past things. The birth of Hezekiah 
was not then a thing to come; for, he was at least six years old 
when this prophecy was spoken.—This our author will see by merely 
comparing the fact, that Ahaz reigned sixteen years, and Hezekiah 
began to reign when he was five and twenty years old. Hezekiah 
must then have beemsix, if not seven years old when this prophecy 
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was delivered.” The editor, then, charges me with having expended 
in vain, 12 pages on this, as well as on the passage in ch. ix. of 
Isaiah. Here we find again a new instance, in which a diligent study 
of the Bible, for thirty or forty years, but accompanied with early 
religious prejudices, has not been able to save the student from 
making such an error as to take the term (TWT ‘“‘ pregnant,” in the 
original verse, in Hebrew, as meaning absolutely, “ shall conceive, ” 
and to declare, unthinkingly, that “‘ Hezekiah could not have been 
the child at the time to be conceived.” How will the Editor render 
the same term rift found in Gen., xvi. 11, ‘‘ Thou hast conceived, 
or art with child”? Will he, on his adopted principle, interpret it, 
‘‘Thou shalt conceive’? He must, in that case, overlook verses 4th 
and 5th of the same chapter, which testify Hagar’s having already 
conceived before the angel of the Lord had seen and spoken to her, 
in verse the llth. ‘“‘He went in unto Hagar, and she conceived ; 
and when she saw she had conceived,” &c. (4) ‘‘ And Sarai said unto 
Abraham, My wrong be upon thee: I have given my maid unto thy 
bosom ; and when she saw that she had conceived,” &c. (5). Did not 
the Editor ever reflect upon Jer., xxxi. 8, containing the same terms 
iT or “ pregnant,” and FVJD)1 or “bearing” as are found in 
Isaiah, vii. 14 ?—a passage which might have suggested to the Editor 
the propriety of not making so positive an assertion, that “Hezekiah” 
could not have been the child at the time to be conceived. Did the 
Editor entirely overlook the same term V7 signyfying pregnant, 
in 2 Sam., xi. 5, and Isaiah, xxvi. 17; Gen., xxxviii. 24, 25; Exod., 
xxi, 22; 2 Kings, viii. 12; Amos.,i.13? The fact is, that we find in 
the original Hebrew, maboyn signifying ‘the virgin,” which, if not 
referred to a particular person before-mentioned, implies, in the 
figurative language of the Scripture, either a city, or the people of a 
city, as I noticed in pages 229, 230, and 238, of my Second Appeal; 
and also we find TTT synonymous with the participle ‘“‘ conceived,” 

instead of “shall conceive.” The verse, therefore thus runs: 

“ Behold, the virgin (the city of Jerusalem, or the nation) is pregnant 

and is bearing a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” (14.) “ For 

before the child* shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the 


ae ee 
© In the 17th year of the reign of Pekah, the king of Israel, Ahaz wa : 
twenty years old was Ahaz when he began to reign in area and he despihcipe ei 
. 2 Kings, xvi. 1, 2. Hence it appears that he lived thirty-six years only ; and as 
Hezekiah began to reign after the death of his father Ahaz, when he was twenty and 
five years old, (2 Kings xviii. 2,) he must have been born when his father Ahaz was ten, or 
at most, eleven years of age, which was rather contrary to the common course of nature. 
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good, the land that thou (Ahaz) abhorrest shall be forsaken of both 
her kings,” (16,) i.e. Rezin, the king of Syria, and Pekah, the king of 
Israel, who, at that time had besieged Jerusalem, as is evident from 
the preceding verses ; and such personifying phrases as ‘‘ oppressed 
virgin,” and “bring forth children,” are found also applied to the 
city, or the people of the city, in the prophets, in other instances 
similar to that of Isaiah vii. 14, in question. Micah iv.10: “Be in 
pain, and labour to bring forth, O daughter of Zion, like a woman 
in travail.’ Isaiah xxiii. 12: “ And he said, Thou shalt no more 
rejoice, © thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” But unless 
orthodox authors changed “ the virgin” into ‘a virgin,” and “ con- 
ceived ”’ into “ shall conceive,” they could not apply the verse in a 
direct sense to Mary, the mother of Christ, and to Christ himself; 
and consequently, to suit their convenience, they have entirely dis- 
regarded the original scripture, the context, and the historical facts. 
In noticing my explanation of the mop * “the virgin,” in. 
the Second Appeal, the Reverend Editor states, that “it is true, rT, 
the emphatic of Hebrew, is generally rendered in the Septuagint by 
the Greek article: that they are by no means equivalent in value, 
however, he may convince himself by referring to that excellent 
work on the Greek article for which the learned world is indebted 
to Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Calcutta.” [I am really sorry to 
observe that the Editor should have given such an evasive answer 
to so important a point; he however, was obliged to do so, knowing 
that 7} in Hebrew, before a noun, as Jin Arabic, is invariably a 
definite article. In his attempt to remove the inconsistency between 
his maintaining the idea of the deity of Jesus and applying to him 
verses 15 and 16 in Isaiah vii., by which he is declared subject to total 
ignorance, the Reverend Editor attributes (p. 534) such ignorance 
to the human nature of Jesus, forgetting what he, in common with 
other orthodox Christians, offers as an explanation of such passages 
as declare all power in heaven and earth to have been given to Jesus. 
by the Father of the universe, which is, that all power was given him 
in his human capacity, while in his divine capacity he enjoys indepen- 
dent omnipotence. Is not the power of distinguishing good from 
evil included in all power given to Jesus, according to the Editor, 


* In Isaiah lii. 2, the city, or the people of the city, is one called “a captive daugh- 
ter;” in ch. liv. 1, it is once styled “barren” TIDY “a harlot” in Ezek, xvi. 
. 35, and in other instances. 
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in his human capacity ? How then, can the Editor be justified in 
maintaining the idea that, in his human nature, he though possessed 
of all power in heaven and earth, was unable, before the age of 
maturity, to distinguish the good from the evil, as found in verses 
15 and 16? I beg also the attention of the Editor to Luke ii. 46—50, 
-shewing that Jesus was possessed of knowledge of his divine com- 
mission even in his early youth, and also to the Editor’s own 
declaration, (page 536,) “The spirit of the Lord was to rest upon 
him as the spirit of wisdom and understanding.” Nothing but early 
prejudice can persuade a man to believe that one being at one time 
should be both subject to total ignorance and possessed of omni- 
#cience—two diametrically opposite qualities. 

Let us now refer to the context of the verse in question. The 
first verse of the same chapter speaks of the king of Syria and the 
king of Israel having besieged Jerusalem ; verses 3 and 4, of the Lord’s 
having sent Isaiah the prophet to Ahaz the king of Jerusalem to offer 
him consolation and confidence against the attacks of these two kings; 
5 and 6, of the two kings having taken evil counsel against Ahaz and 
.of their determination to set the son of Tabeal on his throne; 8 and 9 
foretell the total fall of Ephraim (the ten tribes of Israelites who 
separated from Judah which comprised the two remaining tribes) and 
.of Samaria within three score and five years; 10 and 11 mention the 
Lord’s offering to Ahaz a sign, which he (verses 12 and 13) declined ; 
14, 15 and 16 contain the Lord’s promise to give spontaneously a 
-sign of the destruction of Ahaz’s enemies in the person of the son 
‘borne by the virgin of Jerusalem ; the delivery of Judah from these 
two kings before the child should become of age; 17 and following 
verses, foretell what was to happen in Judah, bringing the king of 
Assyria in opposition to the kings of Syria and of Israel, who were 
‘then inimical to the house of David. The first four verses, of chap. 
viii, speak of the birth of a son to Isaiah, the prophet, and of the 
.depradations by the Assyrians on the land of Damascus, the capital 
of Syria, and on the land of Samaria, the head of Ephraim, before 
that son should have knowledge to cry, “‘ My father and my mother.” 
Hence it is evident that the child mentioned in chap. vii. verse 14, 
called Immanuel, was wuch older than the child mentioned, ch. viii. 
3; for the attacks upon Syria and Israel by the Assyrians took place 
only before the former became of age to know right from wrong, 
but while the latter was still unable to pronounce a single word. 
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Verse 6, speaks of the army of Rezin, and of the son of Remaliah, 
the kings of Syria and Israel, having refused the soft waters of Shiloah,* 
a river in Judah, figuratively meaning peace; 7 and 8, of the Lord's 
declaring that he would bring into the land of Immanuel, upon these 
invaders, the strong waters of the river, that is, the armies of the 
king of Assyria ; 9 and 10, of the combination of the people against 
the king of Judah, which turned to their own destruction, for the 
sake of Immanuel. It is worth noticing, that the last word in verse 
10, is translated in the English version, ‘‘God is with us,” instead 
of leaving it, as it is in the original Hebrew, “ Immanuel,” though in 
two other iustances, ch. vii. 14, and ch. vill. 8, the word “Immanuel” 
is left unchanged as it stands in the original. Verses 11—17, 
pronounce the Lord’s displeasure at the disobedience of the tribes 
of Israel, advising them to fear the Lord, and not fear the confederacy 
of the kings of Syria and Israel. Verse 18 declares the Lord’s having 
given the prophet and the children for sigus and for wonders in 
Israel; and the remaining verses of this chapter speak of false 
prophets, of the miserable situation of the Israelites—a fact which 
is fully related in the book of 2 Kings, xvi. 5: “ Then Rezin, king 
of Syria, and Pekah, son of Remaliah, king of Israel, came up to 
Jerusalem to war and they beseiged Ahaz, but could not overcome 
him.” Verse 6: “ At that time Rezin, king of Syria, recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; and the Syrians came 
to Elath, and dwelt there unto this day.” Ver. 7: “So Ahaz sent 
messengers to Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, I am thy 
servant and thy son. Come up and save me out of the hand of the 
king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise 
up against me.” Ver. 8: “And Ahaz took the silver and gold that 
was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s 
house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria.” Ver. 9: 
‘And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him: for the king of 
Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the 
people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 

It is now left to the public to reflect seriously on the above 
circumstances stated in the context and to pronounce whether thereby 
it appears that verse 14 is originally applied to Hezekiah, the son and 

"Shiloh, found in Gen... slix. 10, implying a redeemer, differs in signification, and also 


in spelling, from the word ‘‘ Shiloah” herein mentioned as signifying rivers. in Genesis 


aw ; in Isaiah viii, 6, now. 


49 
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heir of Ahaz, king of Jerusalem, a child born before the defeat of his 
enemies, the Immanuel, whose land was Judah; or to Jesus of 
Nazareth, born at least 500 years afterwards: and also to decide 
whether or not the land which Abaz abhorred, had been forsaken by 
the king of Syria and of Israel, from the interference of the king of 
Assyria, before Hezekiah came to years of discretion ; or whether 
that event took place only after the birth of Jesus. As to the appli- 
cation of verse 4 to Jesus Christ, by St. Matthew, my language in the 
Second Appeal was, that ‘the evangelist Matthew referred in his 
Gospel to ch. vii. 14 of Isaiah, merely for the purpose of accommoda- 
tion; the son of Ahaz and the Saviour resembling each other, in each 
being the means, at different periods, though in different senses, of 
establishing the throne of the house of David. In the same manner, 
the apostles referred to Hosea xi. 1, in ch. ii. 15 of his Gospel, and in 
many other instances.” Nevertheless, the Rev. Editor charges me 
with having blasphemed against the word of God, by attempting to 
persuade him and others, in my explanation of the above verse, “ that 
the evangelist Matthew ought not to be credited.” JI, indeed, never 
expected such an accusation from the Editor. To acquit myself of 
the charge, [ entreat my readers to refer to the translation of the four 
Gospels by Dr. Campbell, a celebrated Trinitarian writer, in whose 
notes (page 9) that learned divine says, “ Thus ch. ii. 15, a declaration 
from the prophet Hosea xi. 1, which God made in relation to the 
people of Israel, whom he had long before called from Egypt, is 
applied by the historian allusively to Jesus Christ, where all that is 
meant is, that with equal truth, or rather, with much greater energy 
of signification, God might now say, I have recalled my son out of 
Egypt. Indeed, the import of the Greek phrase, as commonly used by 
the sacred writers, is no more, as Le Clere has justly observed, than 
that such words of any of the prophets may be applied with truth to 
such an event.” 

Did these orthodox writers also attempt to persuade people to 
discredit the evangelical writings by applying Hosea xi. 1, originally 
to Israel, and allusively to Jesus Christ? The Editor will not, I 
presume, get the sanction of the public to accuse those learned 
divines of blasphemy. I did no more than adopt their mode of 
expression in examining Isaiah vil. 14, compared with Matt. i. 22, 23. 
and Hosea xi. I, with Matt. u. 15; yet Iam charged with blasphemy 
against the authority of the Gospel of Matthew. I must repeat the 
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very words I used in the Second Appeal, in comparing the book of 
Hosea with the Gospel, Matthew (p. 220), that the public may judge 
whether the language of the Editor, as to my attempt to discredit 
the Gospel, is just and liberal. ‘“ Thus Matt. ii. 15, ‘Out of Egypt 
have I called my son,’ the evangelist refers to Hosea xi. 1, which, 
though really applied to Israel, represented there as the son of God, 
is used by the apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of 
a near resemblance between their circumstances in this instance :— 
both Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled from 
thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the ‘Son of 
God.’ The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi. 1—3: ‘when 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. 
As they called them, so they went from them: they sacrificed unto 
Baalim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught Ephraim 
also to go, taking them by their arms; but they knew not that I 
healed them ;’—in which Israel, who is represented as a child of God, 
is declared to have secrificed to Baalim, and to have burnt incense to 
graven images—circumstances which cannot justly be ascribed to 
the Saviour.” 

The Reverend Editor, likewise, in opposition to my explanation, 
applies Isaiah ix. 6 to Jesus: “ For unto us a child is born; unto us 
ason is given: and the government shall be upon his shoulder : and 
his name shall be called Wonderfal, Counsellor, The mighty God, ° 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace ;” and all that he says 
(p. 534) in support of his referring this verse to the Deity of Jesus, 
is in these words: “ To secure to Hezekiah that passage in ch. ix., 
our author gives us a translation or rather a paraphrase of it by 
Jonathan, in his Targum, to which we shall merely oppose that given 
by Bishop Louth.” Can the interpretation of the Old Testament given 
by Jonathan and other celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom lived 
prior to the birth of Jesus, be discredited from the authority of one, or 
one thousand, Christian Bishops, to whom, at any rate, Hebrew is a 
foreign language? Can a Trinitarian, in arguing with one not belonging 
to the orthodox sect and establishment, quote with propriety, for the 
refutation of his adversary, the authority of a Trinitarian writer? The 
public may be the best judges of these points. As these Jewish 
writings are not unprocurable, the public may refer to them for their 
own satisfaction. Is there any authority of the sacred writers of the 
New Testament, authorizing the Editor to apply Isaiah, ix. 6, even in 
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an accommodated sense, to Jesus? I believe nothing of the kind :—it is 
mere enthusiasm that has led a great many learned Trinitarians to 
apply this verse to Jesus. The Editor avoided noticing the context, 
and the historical circumstances which I adduced in my Appeal to 
prove the application of the verse in question to Hezekiah. It may be 
of use, however, to call his attention again to the subject. I, therefore, 
beg of him to observe those facts, and particularly the following ins- 
tances. Ch. ix. 1, promises that Israel shall not suffer so severely 
from the second as from the former invasion of the king of Assyria, 
when he invaded Lebanon and Naphtali and Galilee beyond Jordan. 
So we find it mentioned in 2 King, xv. 29: “In the days of Pekah, 
king of Israel, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, took Ijon, and Abel- 
Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carried Israel captive to 
Assyria.” But in the reign of Hezekiah, so far from reducing Israel 
to captivity, the king of Assyria was compelled to return to his 
country with great loss, leaving Israel safe in their places. (2 Kings, 
xix. 35, 36.) Verses 2 and 3 declare the joy which Israel were to feel 
at their delivery from the hands of their cruel invaders, and verse 4, 
at throwing off the yoke and rod of the oppressor. We find accord- 
ingly, in 2 Kings, xvii. 7, that Hezekiah rebelled against the king of 
Assyria, and served him not. Verse 5 foretells the destruction of the 
‘army of the invaders. So we find, 2 Kings, xix. 34, 35, that the angel 
of the Lord slew a great part of the army of the Assyrian invaders. 
Verses 6 and 7 speak of the illustrious son who was then to reign with 
justice and judgment. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 3—7, that Hezekiah 
during his reign did what was right in the sight of God, so that, after 
or before him, there was none like him among the kings of Judah; 
and that the Lord was with him wheresover he went. Verses 9 and 
10 speak of the displeasure of the Lord at the pride and stoutne$s of 
heart of Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria, the enemies of 
Hezekiah and his father. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 10, 11, that the 
people of Samaria were defeated and made prisoners by the Assyrians 
in the sixth year of Hezekiah. Verse 11, of the Lord’s setting up the 
adversaries of Rezin, the king of Syria, against him. So we find in 
Isaiah, vii. that Rezin, the king of Syria, who, with Ephraim, besieged 
Jerusalem at the time the city had borne the child mentioned in ch. 
vii. 14, was defeated by his adversaries. Verses 12—20 describe the 
anger of God, as occasioned by the wickedness of Israel. Verse 21, 
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of Ephraim and Manasseh having jomed together to invade Judah. 
Ch. x. I—6, denounce punishment to the wicked people of Judah by 
the hands of the Assyrians. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 13, that in 
the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the great king of Assyria came 
against Judah, and took all her fenced cities. Verses 8—14, of the 
boasting of the king of Assyria as to his power snd conquests of 
many kingdoms, and his destruction of the gods of different nations, 
and of his contempt for the living God of the Jews in Jerusalem. 
So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 33—35, and xix. 11—l4, that the king 
of Assyria boasted of his great power, and of having subdued the 
gods of the nations; and that he despised Jehovah, the true, living 
God, even blaspheming him in a message to Hezekiah. Verses 12— 
26, promising to punish the king of Assyria, and to bring ruin upon 
him, for his high boastings, and for his contempt against the Lord. 
So we find in 2 Kings, xix. 21—34, that the Lord encouraged the 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, and the daughter of Jerusalem, to 
despise the king of Assyria, whom he had determined to punish for 
his disrespect; and promised safety to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
on the prayer offered by Hezekiah. So also we find in 2? Kings, 
xix. 55, and 2 Chron., xxxii. 21, that the Lord sent his angel into the 
camp of the king of Assyria and slew his mighty men, leaders and 
captains. Verse 27 promises the king of Judah’s liberation from 
the yoke of the king of Assyria. So we find, 2 Kings, xviii. 7, that 
Hezekiah rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him not 
afterwards. It was not Hezekiah alone that, in the beginning of his 
reign, acknowledged dependence upon the king of Assyria, but his 
father Ahaz also confessed the superiority of the king of Assyria, and 
sued to him for protection against the kings of Syria and of Israel 
when Hezekiah was only a child. (2 Kings, xvi. 7 and 8.) 

The public may now judge whether or not the above circums- 
tances, and the contents of chapters vii. and viii. noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, determine the application of verses 6 and 7 of Ch. 
ix. of Isaiah to Hezekiah, who “did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord ;” “removed high places ;” “broke the images and cut 
down the groves ;” “trusted in the Lord God of Israel ;” ‘clave to 
the Lord, and departed not from following him ;” “with whom the 
Lord was; who “prospered whithersoever he went :” and prior 
and subsequent to whose reign, “was none like him among all the 
kings of Judah.” (2 Kings, xviii. 3—7.) And they may also decide 
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whether the delivery of Israel from the attack of the Assyrians, and 
the punishment inflicted upon the king of Assyria in the prescribed 
manner, took place in the reign of Hezekiah, or that of Jesus Christ. 
If my readers compare minutely Chapters vii.—x. and xxxix. of Isaiah 
with 2 Kings, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, and xx, they will, I trust, have a 
still clearer view of the subject. 

In common with the son mentioned in Isaiah, ix. 6, who was called 
Hezekiah, “God my strength,” “ Immanuel,” “God with us,” “ Won- 
derful, Counsellor, mighty God, the Father of the everlasting age, 
the Prince of Peace” human beings, and even inanimate objects, 
were designated by the same terms, or similar epithets, as noticed in 
pp. 240, 242, 243, 275 and 276 of my Second Appeal without being 
held up as the most high Jehovah. 

Moreover, the difference between “to be” and “ to be called ” is 
worth observing, as I noticed in the note at p. 275, Second Appeal, 
to which I beg to refer my readers. As to the phrases “no end,” “ for 
ever,” or “everlasting,” found in Isaiah, ix. 6, 7, these, when applied 
to creatures, are always to be taken ina limited sense, the former 
signifying plenteousness, the latter, long duration, as I observed in 
note, p. 234 of the Second Appeal. VideGen., xlix. 26; Heb., iii. 6. 

St. Matthew, in an accommodated sense, applies Isaiah, ix. 1, 2, to 
Jesus, whose spiritual reign delivered also the inhabitants of Zebulan, 
and the land of Naphtalim and Galilee, from the darkness of sin, in 
the same way asin Hezekiah’s reign their inhabitants were saved 
from the darkness of foreign invasion. 

As the Editor and many orthodox Christians lay much stress on 
the application of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the following 
observations. The sum total of their argument is derived from the 
following verse, Matt., i. 23: “ And they shall call his name Imma- 
nuel, which, being interpreted, is God with us.” This name is 
eomposed of three Hebrew words, “Emma” 0%) with; “noo,” 29 
us; “el,” by God ; that is, with us God; hence the advocates for 
the Trinity conclude that Jesus is here called God, and that he must 
therefore be God. But let us ascertain whether other beings are 
not, in common with Jesus, called by designations compounded with el, 
or God, in the sacred writings, or whether the term e/ is exclusively 
applied to Jehovah and Jesus, and then direct our attention to the 
above-stated conclusion. Gen., xxxii, 24: “And Jacob was left alone, 
and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.”’ 
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Verse 30: “And he (Jacob) called the name of the place Sey, 
Peniel: for 1 have seen (Fod face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Here the place is called the face of el (God,) and the angel who 
wrestled with and blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, is styled el 
(God.) Verse 28: “ And he (the angel) said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob, but Israel ; for as a prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast prevailed.” As Jacob in wrestling with the 
angel, shewed him his power and prevailed, he was called Israel, the 
prince of God, or, properly speaking, the prince of the angel ; for it 
would be the grossest blasphemy to say that Jacob wrestled with the 
Almighty God, and prevailed over him. So we find in Gen. xlvi., 17, 
‘‘Malchiel,” that is, ““my king God; Dan., vill. 16, ‘‘ Gabriel,” 
“‘mighty God ;” 1 Chron., xv. 18, “ Jaaziel,” “ strong God ;” verse 20, 
“‘ Jehiel,” “living God ;” 1 Sam., viii. 2, “‘ The name of his first-born 
was Joel,” that is, ‘Jehovah God.” 

Moreover, the very term Immanuel is applied immediately in 
Tsaiah, vii. 14, to the deliverer of Judah from the invasion of the king 
of Syria, and that of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz; but none 
esteemed him to be God, from the application of this term to him. 
Besides, by referring to Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, on the explana- 
tion of the word el, (or God,) we find “ that Christian Emperors of the 
fourth and fifth centuries would suffer themselves to be addressed by 
the style of “ your divinity,” “your Godship.” And also by referring 
to the Old Testament we find the terms* DN el, OWTOS elohim, or 
God, often applied to superiors. No one, therefore, can be justified 
in charging the apostle Matthew with inconsistency, on account of his 
having used, even in an accommodated sense, the phrase “‘_ Immanuel,” 
for Jesus, appointed by God as the Lord of the Jews and Gentiles. 

The Editor denies the truth of my assertion in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 241,) that David is also called the holy one of Israel, in Psalm 
ixxxix. and insists that Jehovah and the future Messiah only are 
styled the holy one. I therefore beg to refer my readers to the whole 
context of the Psalm in question, a few passages of which I here 
subjoin. (Ver. 19.) ‘ Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, and 
saidst (ver. 2U) I have found David, my servant; with my holy oil 


* Ezekiel, xxxi. 11 | oe by “ The mighty one of the Heathen.” Exod, xv. 15; 
INA soe “The mighty men of Moab’ 1 Sam, axvii. 13: SVQ 'F orto 


‘Tl saw God,” thatis Samuel. Exod., xsi 3: oon Sy ’ To the Gods ;” 
that is the Judges. 
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have I anointed him.” (Ver. 26) “He shall ery unto me, thou art 
my Father, MY GOD, and the rock of MY SALVATION. (Ver. 27) 
Also I will make him my first-born.” (Ver. 35) “Once I have sworn 
by my holiness, that I will not he unto DAVID.” (Ver. 38) “ But 
thou hast cast off and abhorved, thou hast been wrath with thine 
anointed.” (Ver. 39) “Thou hast made void the covenant of thy 
servant.” (Ver. 44) ‘‘ Thou hast made his glory to cease.” (Ver. 45) 
“Thou hast covered him with shame.” The public now may judge 
whether the above sentences are applicable to king David, or to Jesus, 
whose glory never ceased,—with whom God has never been wrath, 
and who cannot be supposed to have been covered with shame. 
Besides, it is evident from this passage, that the term “holy one” 
is applied to one constantly styled a servant. 

The Editor inquires, (p. 570,) what instances I bring that these 
names, peculiar to God, such as Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, were applied to 
certain kings in Israel; I therefore beg to refer him to the passages 
mentioned in pp. 156 and 157 of the Second Appeal, in which he 
will find the same epithets given to human beings, and even to 
inanimate objects. 

With a view to deduce the Deity of Jesus Christ from the compari- 
son of Isaiah, xxvili. 16, with Isaiah, viii. 13, and with 1 Peter, ii. 
8, the Rev. Editor thus comments (p. 570): “The declaration is, 
that Jehovah of hosts shall be for a stumbling stone, and for a rock of 
offence to the two houses of Israel: but after the delivery of his 
prophecy, was he this to them prior to the coming of Christ? As the 
house of Israel was carried away captive a few years after the delivery 
of this prophecy, if not a year or two before, it is doubtful whether 
they ever saw this prophecy while in their own land; but Christ has 
been a stone of stumbling and rock of offence to all of every tribe for 
nearly eighteen centuries, while he has been a sanctuary to all who 
trusted in him.” I need not prolong the discussion by pointing out, 
that Isaiah delivered this prophecy in the reign of Ahaz; that the 
captivity of one of the houses of Israel took place in the reign of 
Hezekiah, his son, and that of the other house, in the reign of 
Zedekiah, the 9th king of Judah, from the time of Ahaz. As the 
Editor acknowledges the fact of the house of Israel being “carried 
away captive a few years after the delivery of this prophecy,” he will 
undoubtedly be persuaded to confess also, the circumstance of their 
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distress and misery just before, as well as during the time of captivity, 
by an attentive reference to the sacred histories, 2 Kings and 2 Chron. 
The necessary consequence, then, will be, that he will clearly perceive 
that the above-stated prophecy of Isaiah had been duly fulfilled long 
before Christ’s birth, the Lord of hosts having become for a stumb- 
ling-stone and for a rock of offence to the two houses of Israel, soon 
after the prophet’s declaration ; and that 1 Peter, ii. 7, and 8, (“The 
stone which the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the 
corner. And a stone of stumbling, and rock of offence, even to them 
who stumble at the word, being disobedient,”) is but a general state- 
ment of the ill consequences attached to disobedience, whether on the 
part of Israel, or of the Gentiles, to the word delivered to them by 
Jesus in his divine commission. Jesus is here represented as a stone, 
rejected by men but chosen by God ; and, consequently, he must be a 
stumbling-stone to those who reject him, stumbling at his word. 
Common sense, if not biassed by early prejudice, is sufficient to decide, 
that a stone, which is chosen and made the head of the corner by a 
maker, must not be esteemed as the maker himself. 

The Editor comments, however, on the phrase, “ made the head 
of the corner,” in verse 7, saying “ As to his being made the head of 
the corner by his heavenly Father, this can no more affect his 
unchangeable Deity, than his being made flesh.” ‘his is as much 
as to say, that the circumstance of his being made the head of the 
eorner is as much a proof of his changeable nature as the fact of his 
being made flesh ; for were we to admit, that the circumstance of an 
object being made flesh, or matter, which he was not before, does 
not evince the changeableness of the nature of that object, we must 
then be at a loss to discover even a single changeable object in the 
world. Tf one’s being made flesh, and his growth and reduction, in 
the progress of time, should not be considered as an evidence of a 
change in him, every man might claim the honour of an immutable 
nature, and set up as God maile flesh. 

The Editor says, (p. 571,) that I -‘ attempted to evade Isaiah, xi. 
3, (‘The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high-way for our God,’) by 
coupling it with Malachi iii. 1, (‘ Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me; and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shal] suddenly come into his temple, even the messenger of the covenant 
whom ye delight in; behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts,’) 
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and confining his animadversions to the latter.” I trust, the Editor, 
by referring to Mark, i. 2, 3, will find, that in coupling the above 
verses, I did no more than follow the example of that Evangelist, 
who also coupled them in his Gospel. As the explanation, adopted 
by me, of the prophecy of Malachi, fully explains the passage of Isaiah, 
I confined my animadversion to the former ; for, “ we find in the book 
of that prophet, distinct and separate mention of Jehovah, and of 
the Messiah, as the messenger of the covenant: John, therefore, ought 
to be considered as the forerunner of both, and as the preparer of the 
way of both ; inthe same manner as a commander, sent in advance to 
occupy a strong post in the country of the enemy, may be said to be 
preparing ‘the way for the battles of his king, or of the general, whom 
the king places at the head of his army.” (Second Appeal, pp. 243, 
244.) On which explanation the Editor observes, that “The fact is, 
that Malachi does not mention two; it is Jehovah who was suddenly to 
come into his temple; and afterwards, Jehovah and the Messenger of 
the covenant are identified by the prophet’s” adding, “he shall come,” 
not “they.” But we tind, in the original Hebrew, Malachi, iii. 1, “and 
the messenger of the covenant,” with the conjunction “and,” after 
the mention of the Lord. It is, therefore, evident, that the messenger 
of the covenant is distinctly and separately mentioned. How the Editor 
supposes that “Malachi does not mention two,” 1 am unable to guess. 
We find also, immediately after the mention of “the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in,” the prophet adds, “Behold, he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts,” as the saying of Jehovah.—How can 
the mention of the messenger of the covenant, in the third person, by 
the Deity, prove the unity of that messenger with the Deity ? Were 
we to admit, that every being spoken of in the third person by God, is 
identified with God, the number of identified Gods must, in that case, 
amount at least to thousands in the sacred Writings. It is worth 
observing, that in the original Hebrew, “the messenger of the covenant” 
stands as nominative to the verb &2 or “shall come,” with the pro- 
noun “‘he.” The verse thus stands in the original: “ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me; and 
the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple ; and 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in; behold, he shall 
come, (or, IS COMING,) saith the Lord of hosts.” The Editor adds, 
“That Jesus is Jehovah, mentioned in Isaiah, x1. 3, whose way John 


was sent to prepare, is conlirmed by the testimony of Zechariah, 
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and John his son.” As to the nature of Jesus, Zechariah gives us 
to understand (Luke, i. 69,) that God “hath raised up an horn of 
salvation for us in the house of his servant David.” Jn the evangeli- 
cal writings of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find Jesus represented 
by John, as mightier than himself. In John we find still more 
explicit testimony (i. 29). “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” (30.) “This is he of whom I said, After 
me cometh a man whois preferred before me’? My readers may 
now judge whether Zechariah and John confirmed the identity of 
Jesus with Jehovah, or represented him as a creature raised, and 


exalted by his and our Father, the Most High. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to prove the Deity of 
Tesus, by comparing Isaiah, x]. 10, ( Behold, the Lord God will come 
vith a strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him: hehold, his reward 
i3 with him, and his work before him.”) with Rey., xxii. 12, (‘Behold, 
Ilcome quickly, and my reward is with me, to give to every man 
according as his work shall be,”) I brought to their notice, (in my 
Second Appeal p. 254,) John, v. 30,22, “ The Father judgeth no 
nan, but hath committed all Judgment unto the Son;” and Matt., xvi. 
27, ‘‘ For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels; and then he shall reward every man according to his 
works.” To weaken the force of my argument, the Editor says, (p. 
573, ) “These passages, however, do not in the least affect the question, 
which is not, by what authority Christ rewards, but whether he be the 
person described as rewarding: and this, these very passages confirm, 
particularly Rev., xxii. 12.” If in the administering of judgment and 
of reward, as well as in the performance of miracles, the authority by 
which these things are done should be considered as a matter of no 
consequence, the almighty power of Jesus, and that of several others, 
might be established on an equal footing. Is it not, therefore, a 
subject worthy of question, whether Joshua ordered the sun and the 
moon to stop their motions, by the authoriiy of God, or by his own 
power? Is it not a question worth determining, whether Elijah raised 
the dead by the authority of the Most High, or independently of the 
Almighty power? But if we consider it incumbent on us to believe 
and to know that those prophets performed works peculiarly ascribed 
to God, by the authority of his Divine Majesty, why should we not 
deem it also necessary to ascertain whether the authority to judge men 
and to reward them accordingly, as well as the power of performing 
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miracles, were vested in Jesus, by the omnipotent God, or exercised 
by him independently of the Father of the universe ? In point of fact, 
we find the following positive avowal of Jesus himself—‘‘The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.”— 
“As I hear I judge; and my judgment is just: because I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me.” 
Here the Editor offers the following exeplanation, saying, that ‘“ All 
power, as to providence and final judgment, is committed to him, 
not merely as the Son, but as the Son of Man, the Mediator, because 
he made himself the Son of Man.” This amounts to the doctrine of 
the two-fold nature of Jesus, the absurdity of which I have often 
noticed. I may, however, be permitted to ask the Editor, whether 
there is any authority for the assertion that Jesus, as the Son of Man, 
was dependent on God for the exercise of his power: but as the Son 
of God was quite an independent Deity? So far from meeting with 
such authority, we find that Jesus, in every epithet that he was 
designated by, is described to be subject to and dependent on God. 
Acts, xvii. 31: “ Because he hath appointed a day in which ue will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that MAN whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
HE hath raised him from the dead.” John viii. 28: ‘ Then said 
Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the SON of MAN, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself ; but as 
my Father hath taught me, 1 speak these things.” xvii. 1, 2: ‘Father 
the hour is come: glorify thy Son, that THY SON also may glorify 
thee. As thou hast given HIM power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life toas many as thou hast given him.” Heb. i, 8, 9: 
“Thy throne, 0 GOD, is for ever and ever; as ceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom: Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity ; therefore God, even THY GOD, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” The Editor says, “ His 
glory he (the Son) may, for a season, lay aside, but his divine nature 
he can never change.” I wish to be informed what kind of divine 
nature it was that could be divested of its glory * and power,t even 
for a season. To my understanding, such divinity must be analogous 
to matter without space or gravity, or sunbeam without light, which 
my limited capacity, I must confess, cannot comprehend. 
a i se 
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The Editor finally argues, that ‘“‘as the Father’s committing to the 
Son the entire work and glory of being the final judge of all, judging 
no man himself, does not change his glorious nature, so the Son’s 
laying aside his glory and becoming a man, in no way changes his 
original nature and godhead.” It is true that God’s committing to 
the Son the authority of judgment, bestowing on the sun the power of 
casting light upon the planets round him, and enabling superiors to 
provide food and protection for their dependents, do not imply any 
change in his glorious nature ; for it is ordained by the laws of nature, 
that nothing can be effected, in this visible world, without the interven- 
tion of some physical means: but that the Son’s or any other being’s, 
laying aside his glory and becoming a man must produce at least a 
temporary change in his nature, is a proposition as obvious as any that 
ean be submitted to the understanding. 

I have of course, omitted to quote John, v. 23, during this discussion 
in my Second Appeal, because it has no relation to the subject, and 
yecause I noticed it fully in another part of that publication, p. 155. 

I will also refrain from noticing, in this place, Heb., i. 12, alluded 
to by the Editor, as I have already considered that passage as fully as 
possible in the preceding Chapter, p. 92. 

The Editor next comes to Isaiah xliv. 6: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, 
the King of Israel, and his redeemer Jehovah of hosts, I am the first 
and Iam the last, and beside me there is no God ;” comparing it 
with Rev., i.8, and xxii. 13. This argument has been already 
replied to in my Second Appeal; it shall be again adverted to 
shortly. He then endeavours to prove that Jesus cannot be meant 
as prohibiting John from worshipping him in verse 9, saying, that 
“In this book five persons address at different times; two of the 
elders around the throne two angels, and he who is the grand speaker 
throughout the book—whom he, after the first chapter, often intro- 
duces without the least notice, while he previously describes every 
other speaker, with the utmost care.” The Editor, however, has 
quoted only instances in which John describes the two elders and the 
two angels in a distinct manner; but I cannot find that he adduces 
even a single instance where the “grand speaker” is “ introduced 
without the least notice.”’ Again, he says, ‘“ How could Jesus forbid 
John to worship him, after he received worship by the command of 
God from all the angels ?” I may be, on the same principle, justified 
im asking the Editor, How the angel could forbid John to worship him, 
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while he knew that other angels of God, and even human beings, had 
received worship from fellow-creatures ? Joshua v. 14; “And Joshua 
fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him,” 
(the captain of the host of the Lord,) ‘What saith my Lord unto his 
servant?” Numb., xxil. 31: “And be (Balaam) saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way, and his sword drawn in his hand, and he 
bowed down his head, and fell flat on his face.’’ Daniel, 1. 46: “Then 
the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel.” 
As the Editor’s argument, therefore, must apply with equal force to 
angels as well as to Jesus, it is quite plain that no conclusion can be 
drawn from it relative to the identity of the being who, in Rev. xxii, 9, 
forbids John to worship him. The fact is, that the word “ worship,” 
in scriptural language, is used sometimes as implying an external 
mark of religious reverence paid to God; and since, in this sense wor- 
ship was offered by John to the angel, or to Jesus, he refused it, as is 
evident from the last sentence of verse 9, * worship God <” and some- 
times the same word “ worship” is used as signifying merely a token 
of civil respect due to superiors: and accordingly, in this latter sense, 
not only Jesus, but angels and prophets, and even temporal princes 
or masters, used to accept of it, as we find in Matt., xviil. 26, “The 
servant, therefore, fell down and worshipped him,” and so in various 
other instances. It denotes, in this acceptation, merely a mark 
of reverence, which neither identifies those to whom it is offered 
with the Deity, nor raises them to a level with their Creator, the Most 
High. My readers will observe, that the author of the book of Revela- 
tion declares himself, in Ch. i. 17, to have fallen at the feet of Jesus ; 
and he speaks also, in Ch. v. 8, of the four beasts and four-and-twenty 
elders having fallen down before the Lamb ; avoiding, however, in 
these places, as well as throughout the whole book of Revelation, the 
use of the word worship to express the reverence shewn to the Lamb: 
while to the words “fell down,” when referring to God, he adds in- 
variably, ‘and worshipped him.” Vide Ch. vii. 11; xi. 16; xix. 4, and 
vy. 14. Srdly. He says, “How could Jesus, who declares himself to 
be Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, reject worship from 
John?” Ido not wonder at the Editor's entirely neglecting to notice 
my remarks on the terms ‘ Alpha and Omega,” or, “ dhe bevinninie 
and the end,"’ in the Second Appeal, p. 252,—to wit, “ Mpha and 
Omega, beginning and end. are, in a finite sense, justly applicable to 
Jesus,”—when I find him regardless of the explanation given by John 
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himself respecting these terms, and by St. Paul, one of his fellow- 
labourers. Rev., iil. 14: “ These things saith the Amen, the faithful 
and true witness, the beginning of the creation of God: I know thy 
works,” &e., Cor. i. 15: ‘The first-born of every creature.” I Cor., 
xv. 24: ‘Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father.’ Verse 28: “ And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him, that God may be all in all.” 

As to Rev., i, 8 introduced again by the Editor, the expressions it 
contains are given as those of God himself and not of Christ, since it 
describes the speaker to be Him ‘% who is, and who was, and who is 
to come, the Almighty ”—an epithet peculiarly applied to God five 
times in the book of Revelation, and very often throughout the rest 
of the sacred writings, and which is but a repetition of what is found 
in the preceding verse 4th of that Chapter. Being equivalent to 
Jehovah,” it has never been applied to Jesus in any part of the 
Revelation, either separately or joimed with the terms “ .\lpha and 
mega.” But. as I have already fully noticed this verse in page 112, 
IT will not return to the subject here. 4thly. The Editor urges, 
“ How could Jesus, who searches the heart, reject the acceptance of 
vorship 2” In answer to which I beg to remind him, that the pro- 
shets and the apostles also, as far as they possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy, were able to discover what passed in the hearts of other men; 
or in other words, were ‘searchers of hearts.’’ Thus, im the Acts of 
the Apostles, Ch. v, verses 3, 4,5, 9, St. Peter is represented as a 
searcher of the hearts; but he i~ again stated, in Ch. x. 25, 26, to 
have prohibited sCornelius from offering him worship. And in 2 
Kings, vi. 32. Elisha is declared to have known what passed in 
the heart of the king, without our therefore acknowledging him as an 
object of religious worship. 

The Editor, lastly, lays stress on the phrase found in Rev., vil. 17, 
“The Lamb who is in the midst of the throne,” overlooking the appli-- 
cation of the same word, “midst,” to the elders and the four beasts, in 
Ch. iv. 6. Besides. such a phrase as “to sit with the Father on his 
throne,” implies nothing in the book of Revelation except an acquisi- 
tion of holy perfection and hunour, which Jesus, in common with every 
righteous Christian acquired through his merits. Ch. ii, 21: * To 
him that overcometh will T grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as T also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 
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Tn answer to his assertain, that it is “ the Lamb whom the blessed 
constantly adore, crying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” I 
beg to refer my readers to Ch. iv. 8, which contains this phrase ; nay, 
rather to the whole of that Chapter, where they will find that no men- 
tion of “the Lamb,” or Jesus, is once made. 

The Editor observes, (p. 577,) that “in verses 5, 6, of Ch. xxi. 
another speaker besides the angel is introduced inan abrupt manner.” 
I therefore repeat verse 11, of Ch. xx. and verses 5—7 of Ch. xxi and 
leave my readers to judge whether or not the speaker is here intro- 
duced in the same abrupt* manner as he alleged to be in Ch. xxi. 
12, according to the interpretation of the Editor. Ch. xx. 11: “ And 
{ saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found no place 
for them.” Ch. xxi. 5: ‘“ And he that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold, I make all things new. And he said unto me, Wnite, for 
these words are true and faithful.’ Ver.6: “And he said unto me, 
Tt is done. Iam Alpha and Omega,” &c. Ver.7: “He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his God, and he shall he 
my son.” 

I really cannot perceive what the Editor could have meant by the 
following remark: “He there (in verse 5) uses the same language 
found in Ch. xxii. 6, ‘ Write, for these words are true and faithful’ !” 
d hope he could not have intended to identify the speaker in Ch. xxi. 
6, who represents himself as a fellow-servant of John, with the 
speaker in Ch. xxi. 0, who thus, speaking of himself, says, (verse 7,) 
“«T will be his God, and he shall be my son.” Besides, the language 
found in Ch. xxi. 5, is not “ the very same ” used in Ch. xxii. 6, since 
an the former the whole speech stands thus—‘ Write, for these say- 
dngs are true and faithful ;” but in the latter we find only, “ These 
sayings are faithful and true ;” but not the verb “write,” nor the 
casual preposition “ for.” 

The Editor comes next to what he calls internal evidence: 
saying, ‘Internal evidence, however, demonstrates that this angel 
neither said, ‘ Behold, I come quickly,’ (verse 7,) nor ‘I am Alpha and 
Omega,’ (verse 13.)”’ Let us now examine the context and the style 


act a Be ee hg 
* In the book of Revelation, John introduces, about eighty times, different speakers 
but not once without a distinct notice of the speaker in the context. In Ch. xvi. 1 15, 
the day of the Lord is metaphorically introdueed as a speaker. Wide l Thess : 3. “and 
2 Peter, in. 1D. = 
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of the writings of the book of Revelation. Ist. There is not a single 
instance in the whole book of Revelation, in which a speech is repeat- 
ed without the previous introduction of the speaker; and in this 
instance we find an angel is previously introduced in verse 6, as the 
speaker of verse 7. The passage in question (verses 6—15) runs thus: 
** And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful and true: and the 
Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew his servants 
the things which must shortly be done. (7) Behold, I come quickly : 
blessed is he who keeps the prophecy of this book. (8) I, John, saw 
these things, and heard them. And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet of the angel who shewed me 
these things. (9) Then saith he unto me, Nee thou do it not ; for I 
am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets. and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book : worship God. (10) And he saith 
unto me, Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the time 
isat hand. (11) He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still; he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still. (12) 
And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be. (15)] am Alpha and 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the Jast.” Tam, 
therefore, quite at aloss to comprehend how the Editor can justify 
himself in ascribing verses 6, 3, and 9, to one being, and verse 
the 7th to another, in which there is no notice whatsoever of a new 
speaker. 2ndly. There is only one agent in the whole train of these 
verses, extending as far as verse 20, and no unbiased mind can, in 
the face of all the rules of composition, reject the relation of a verb 
to an appropriate nominative standing before it, in order to refer the 
same to a noun which is not found in any of the immediately 
preceding sentences. 3rdly. Were we to follow the example of 
the Editor, and refer verses 6, 8, and 9, to an unknown angel, and 
verse 7 abruptly to Jesus, (which I conceive we cannot do, without 
defying common sense, and all the acknowledged Jaws of grammar,) 
we must be totally ata loss to account for the strange conduct of 
John towards Jesus, his Master, in falling down to worship before 
the feet of the angel, and neglecting Jesus entirely, though he saw 
and heard them both at one time, or rather his vision of Jesus was 
subsequent to that of the angel. 4thly. Johu himself explains whom 
he meant by the angel mentioned in xxii. 6, identifying this angel] 
50 
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with Jesus, expressly named im the first Chapter of Revelation. Ch. 
xxii. 6: “And the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to 
shew unto his servants the things which must shortly be done.” Ch. i. 
1: ‘God gave unto him, (Jesus,) to show unto his servants things 
which must shortly come to pass.” As, in the English version there 
is some difference, though of no consequence, in these two phrases, 
1 therefore quote the original, containing the precise words in both 
instances. 
Setar tors Sovdad avrov a yeveoGar ev raext 

I hope now that the explanation of the author of the book of 
Revelation, joined with the above-stated circumstances, will not fall 
short of producing conviction in the mind of the Editor and my other 
opponents. 

We may easily find out the angel who is described in the latter end 
of Ch. i. 1, as being sent by Jesus, by reference to Ch. xxii. 16: “TI 
Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in the 
churches.” We find here two things distinctly : one. that Jesus 
designated as an angel in xxii. 6, shewed, as directed by God in Ch. 
i. 1, all things which must shortly come to pass ; and the other, that he 
sent his angel to shew to John and his other servants these things in 
the churches, respecting the Christian dispensation, as expressly 
mentioned in verse | of the book of Revelation, as well as in Ch. xxii. 
16. Sthly. Iwill now have recourse to the rule recommended by 
the Editor, “that when the speaker is not expressly named, his 
language designates him.” As the phrase “I come quickly,”’ found 
elsewhere in the book of Revelation, is used expressly by Jesus as 
speaker in five different instances, (Ch. ii. 5, 16, Ch. iii. 11, Ch. xxii. 
12, 20,) we must naturally ascribe this phrase in verse 7, to Jesus, 
and must, therefore, refer the immediately following verses (8, 9,) to 
him, in perfect consistency with all other scriptural writings. It is 
not only in verse 9 that Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and 
addresses Christians as brethren, but also in Maitt., xii. 18, he 
represents himself as a chosen servant of the Most High ; and in 
xxviii. 10, and John xx. 17, designates the disciples as his brethren. 

Tt the Editor should say, according to the general mode of 
Trinitarian exposition, that the adoption of such designations was in 
reference to the human capacity of Jesus, he will perhaps give up 
the present difference from me, under the supposition that in this 
instance also Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and his followers 
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brethren, as well as forbids John to worship him, merely in his 
human capacity. 

T now conclude my reply to this branch of the Editor’s argument, 
with a few remarks in allusion to such questions of the Editor, as 
“Ts it that the Son of God, after receiving the worship of the highest 
archangel at God’s express commands forbade John to worship him ?” 
&c. I would ask, im turn ; Can any man be Justified in ascribing Deity 
to one whose language is this: ‘* As l received of my Father” (Reyv., 
ii. 27); “IT have not found thy works perfect before God” (iii. 2), 
“T will confess his name before my Father, and before his angels” 
(verse 5); ‘‘ Him that overcometh will J make a pillar in the temple 
of my God: I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name 
of the city of my God, which cometh down out of heaven from 
my God”? (Verse 12.) Is it consistent with the nature of God to 
acquire exaltation through merit:—Chap. v. 12: “Saying with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain éo receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.” Ch. iii. 21: “To him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit with me in my throne, nVEN as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” ? Is it becoming of the nature of 
God to sing thus, addressing himself to another being: “ Great and 
marvellous are TAY works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
gtHx¥ wars, thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear tues, O Lord, 
and glorify THY name? for THOU ONLY art holy,” &c. Ch. xv. 3, 4 
Is not the Lamb throughout the whole Revelation mentioned separately 
and distinctly from God: Ch. i. 1: “ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him.” Verse 2: ‘ Who bare record of the word 
of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Verses 4,5: “ And 
peace from him who is, and who was, and who is to come ; and from 
the seven spirits which are before his throne ; and from Jesus Christ, 
who is the faithful witness.” Verse 9: “ For the word of God, and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Ch. v. 9: “Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God.” Verse 10 ; “ And hast made us unto 
our God kings and priests.” Ch. xi.15: “The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of unis Christ.” 
Ch. xii. 17: ‘“* Who keep the commandments of God, and have 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Ch. xiv. 12: “That keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus.” Ch. xxi, 23: “ For 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. ” 
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John in ascribing to the Lamb most honorary epithets, those generally 
printed in capitals, takes great care in the choice of words, Ch. xix. 
16: “He (the Lamb) hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” Ch. xvii. 14: For ‘“‘he 
(the Lamb) is Lord of Lords, and King of Kings.” The apostle never 
once declares him to be “God of Gods,” the peculiar epithet of 
the Almigty Power. So the most holy saints sing first the song 
of Moses, and then that of the Lamb; having perhaps had in view 
the priority of the former to the latter in point of birth. Ch. xv. 3: 
“And they (the holy saints) sing the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb. ” 

In answer to one of the many insinuations made by the Editor 
in the course of his arguments, to wit, “If this be Christ, what must 
become of the precepts of Jesus?” (p. 576.) I most reluctantly 
put the following query inreply: Ifa slain lamb be God Almighty, 
or his true emblem, what must be his worship, and what must, 
become his worshippers ? 

On the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus Christ by comparing 
Isaiah, xiv. 23, (‘Unto me,” i. e., God, “ every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear,”) with Rom., xiv. 10—12, (“ But why dost thou 
judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? 
For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me. and 
every tongue shall confess to God. So then, every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God,”) I observed in my Second Appeal, that 
“‘Between the prophet and the apostle there is a perfect is soit 
in substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess through ham, before whose 
judgment-seat we shall all stand: at the same time both Jesus and 
his apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final judgment 
to him.” To which the answer of the Editor is this, “We here be 
leave to ask our author, where the phrase through hai is to be found? 
it must be in the author's copy of the prophet and the apostle—it : 
not in ours.”” By these words the Editor clearly means to insinuate 
that the words in question are gratuitously inserted in my ecllnnaden. 
and without any authority in the holy scriptures. Atleast I am 
otherwise at a loss to understand what he means by saying that the 
words of my paraphrase are not to be found in his edition of the 
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Bible; for it would be unworthy to suppose of him that he wished 
to impress his readers with the idea, that I was quoting a particular 
passage falsely, instead of the fact that I was only giving my idea 
of its import. That I was fully warranted in my interpretation, I 
hope to convince the Editor himself, by referring him to the followmg 
passages, in which it is expressly declared that itis through Jesus 
that glory and thanks are to be given to God, and that we have 
peace with God : and also that it is by Jests Curist that God judgeth 
the world. Rom., xvi.27: “To God only wise, be glory through 
Jesus Christ forever. Amen.’ Ch. v. 1: ‘We have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Ch.i.8: ‘I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ.” Ch. ii.16: ‘In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” 2Cor., v.18: “ All 
things are of God, who hath, reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ.” John, v.22: ‘For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son.” After considering these 
texts, no one can, I think, refuse to admit the correctness of my 
assertion, that it is to God every knee shall bow through Christ, before 
whose judgment-seat we shall stand, “because the Father has com- 
mitted the office of final judgment to him,” as being founded upon the 
best authority that man can appeal to. 

Upon the interpretation of the above-mentioned passage of Isaiah, 
to wit, ‘It is Jesus that swears here by himself,” I observed in my 
Second Appeal, ‘‘ How can they escape the context, which expressly 
informs us that Jehovah God, and not Jesus, swore in this manner ?” 
To this the Editor replies, that “the Son was Jehovah before he was 
Jesus,” &c. Is not this merely a begging of the question, inasmuch 
as one may equally assert that Moses or Joshua was Jehovah before 
he was Moses or Joshua ? 

He further says, that ‘‘ Jesus is so pre-eminently Saviour, that there 
is salvation in no other.” I agree with the Editor so far as to declare 
Jesus to be, under God, the only Saviour mentioned in the records of 
the Christian dispensation ; bnt previous to his birth there were many 
saviours raised by God to save his servants, noticed already in other 
places. 

The Editor adds, that in Isaiah, xlv. 24, righteousness is used in 
such a sense as is principally applicable to the Son. I therefore 
transcribe the verse, that the reader may judge whether or not his 
position has any foundation: ‘‘Surely, shall one say, In the Lord 
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have I righteousness and strength: even to him shall men come; 
and all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed.” 

Respecting the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus from the cir- 
cumstance of his being figuratively represented as the husband or the 
supporter of his church, John, iii, 29, Eph. v. 23, and also God’s 
being called the husband of his creatures, Isaiah, liv. 5. I requested in 
my Second Appeal, that ‘‘my readers would be pleased to examine 
the language employed in these two instances. In the one God is re- 
presented as the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ 
is declared to be the husband, or the head of his followers: there 
is, therefore, an inequality of authority evidently ascribed to God and 
to Jesus. Moreover, Christ himself shows the relation that existed 
between him and his church, and himself and God, in John, xv.1: ‘I 
am the true vine, and my father is the husbandman.’ Verse 5: ‘I am 
the vine, ye are the branches, kc. Would it not be highly unreason- 
able to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus between God 
himself, and his church? The Editor has not taken the least notice 
of this last argument; he only glances over the former, saying, 
(p. 579) “ Had our author examined the context with sufficient care, he 
would have found that those to whom God declares himself the husband, 
are so far from being all his creatures, that they are only one branch 
of his church, the Gentiles, the children of the desolate, in opposition 
to the Jews, the children of the married wife.” I wonder how the 
choice of the designation “thy Maker,” in Isaiah, liv. 5, in preference 
to others, and its true force, could escape the notice of the Editor, as 
the phrase “thy Maker is thy husband” implies in a general sense 
that whosoever is the maker is also the preserver, and consequently, 
God is the husband, or the preserver, of all his creatures, including 
the Jews more especially as his chosen people. I, however, wish to 
know how the Editor justifies himself in concluding real unity between 
God and Jesus from the application of the term husband to them, 
while Jesus declares the relation between God, himself, and his 
church, to be such as that existing between the husbandman, the 
vine, and its branches. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to establish the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Jer., xxii. 5,6, (“I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper—and this is 
his name whereby he shall be called, rye Lorp ovr riaHTEOUSNESS,” 
with 1 Cor., i. 30, (“ Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom 
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and righteousness,” {c.) I replied, in my Second Appeal, that ‘I 
only refer my readers again to the passage in Jer. xxxiil., 16, in which 
Jerusalem also is called ‘THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS,’ and to the 
phrase, ‘is MADE unto us of God, found in the passage in question, 
and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to God ; and also to Cor., v. 21 
‘that we might be made the righteousness of God in him ;’ where 
St Paul says, that all Christians may ‘be made the righteousness of 
God ;’” to which the Rev. Editor thus replies (p. 480); “ This 
does not at all affect the question in hand, which is simply, whether 
this righteous branch of David, this king, who shall reign and 
prosper, be Jesus Christ or not: and to prove this, we need only 
call in the testimony of the angel to Mary, Luke, i. 52, 33, ‘The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father, David: And he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’” The Editor here 
overlooks again the force of the phrase, ‘God shall give unto him 
(Jesus) the throne of his father David,” implying, that the throne and 
exaltation which Jesus was possessed of, was but the free gift of God. 

To lessen the force of such phrases as, “being made of God,” 
“God shall give unto him,” &c., the Editor adds, that, “relative to his 
‘being made of God our righteousness to us,’ this can of course make 
no alteration in the Son’s eternal nature.” I, therefore, beg to ask 
the Editor, if one’s being made by another anything whatsoever that 
he was not before, dves not tend to prove his mutable nature, what 
nature, then, can be called mutable in this transitory world? The 
Editor again advances, that Jesus *‘ was Jehovah before he became 
incarnate,” &c. This is a bare assertion which I must maintain to 
be without any ground, unless he means to advance the doctrine, that 
souls are emanations of God and proceed from the Deity. 

As to Jerusalem being called, ‘ Jehovah our righteousness,” the 
Editor says, ‘‘ We may observe, that it is the church of Christ, the 
holy Jerusalem, who bears this name, to the honour of her glorious 
head and husband, who is, indeed, Jehovah her righteousness.” 
(p. 581.5 Let us reflect on this answer of the Editor. In the first 
place, the term Jerusalem, in Jer., xxxiii. 16, from its association 
with the term “Judah,” is understood as signifying the well-known 
holy city in that kingdom, having no reference to the church or 
followers of Christ. In the second place, if the Editor understands 
by the term “Jerusalem” here, the church of Christ, and admits 
of Jerusalem being figuratively called “ Jehovah our righteousness,” 
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on the ground that Christ is its head, and that, consequently, it 
bears that name ‘‘to the honour of her glorious head,” though, in 
reality, different from and subordinate to him, how can he reject the 
figurative application of the phrase “ Jehovah our righteousness ” 
to Jesus, on the same grcund and same principle, which is, that as 
Jehovah is the head of Christ, consequently Christ bears this name 
“to honour of his head,” though, in reality, different from and 
subordinate of God ? Vide 1 Cor. xi. 5: ‘ But I would have you know, 
that the head of everv man is Chirst, and the head of the woman is 
the man, and the HEAD oF Curist is Gop.” 

The Editor shews an instance in Isaiah, in which seven women 
wish to be called by the name of a husband, to have their reproach 
taken away. He must also know that thousands of sons and descen- 
dants are called by the name of one of their fathers, and servants by 
the name of their masters, to the honour of the father or the master. 
Vide, Isaiah xlviii. 1; Gen., xliii. 6; Hosea, xi. 8, 9; Exod., xxiii. 21. 
The Editor then proceeds to divide the honorary names, found in ° 
scripture, into two kinds: one given by men, and the other by God ; 
but he must know that the names given by prophets, or by common 
men, if used and confirmed by God, or by any of the sacred writers, 
become as worthy of attention as if they had been bestowed origi- 
nally by the Deity himself. 

The Editor again uses the following words: “The incommuni- 
cable name Jehovah, the self-existent,” from the verb Ty hawah, 
“to be” or “to exist,” which is applied to no one throughout the 
scriptures besides the sacred three,” &e. We know very numerous 
instances in which the name “ Jehovah ” is applied to the most sacred 
God, but never met with an instance of applying to two other sacred 
persons the simple term “Jehovah.” I wish the Editor had been 
good enough to have taken into consideration that this is the very 
point in dispute, and to have shewn instances in which the second 
and third persons of the Deity (according to the Editor's expression) 
are addressed by this name. He further observes, that “no one 
supposes that Jehovah-Jireh, “God will see or provide,” given by 
Abraham to the place where he offered Isaac was intended to deify 
that place, but to perpetuate the fact that the Lord did there provide 
a sacrifice instead of Isaac ;---that Jehovah-nissi, “ God, my banner,” 
givev by Moses to his altar, intended anything more than that God 
was his banner against the Amalekites;:—that J ehovah-tsidkenu, 
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“Jehovah our righteousness,” the name by which men should call 
Jerusalem, or Christ's church, was intended to deify her, but to 
demonstrate that her Lord and head, who is righteousness, is indeed 
Jehovah.” Here I follow the very same mode of interpretation 
adopted by the Editor, in explaining the same phrase, “The Lord 
our righteousness,” found in Jer., xxiii. 6, referred to the Messiah ; 
that is, the application of this phrase to the Messiah does not deify 
him, but demonstrates, that his Faraer, his ewpLoyer, his ueap, the 
Most Hicu, who is his righteousness, is the Lord Jehovah; so that 
the consistency cannot be overlooked which prevails through all the 
phrases ofa similar nature; for as Christ is represented to be the 
head of his church, so God is represented to be the head of Christ, 
as I noticed in the foregoing page. Lastly, the Editor says, ‘“ Com- 
pound names, therefore, do not of themselves express Deity, but they 
express facts more strongly than simple assertions or propositions.” I 
am glad to observe that he differs from a great many of his colleagues, 
in their attempt to deify the Messiah from the application of the above 
phrase to him ; but as to the facts demonstrated by this phrase, they 
may be easily ascertained from comparing the application of it with 
that of exactly similar phrases to others, as I have just observed. 

. The Editor now mentions (p. 583) a few more passages which, 
he thinks tend to “illustrate, not so much the name as the divine nature 
of the Son. In Jer., v 22, we have this expostulation: ‘lear ye not 
me? saith the Lord. Will ye not tremble at my presence who have 
placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree that it 
cannot pass it, and though the waves toss themselves, yet can they not 
prevail.’ This however is only a part of that work of creation ascribed 
to him who, while on earth, exercised absolute dominion over the winds 
and the waves in no name beside his own.’ But what this passage of 
Jeremiah has to do with the divine nature of Jesus, 1am unable to 
discover. The Editor might have quoted at this rate all the passages. 
of the Old ‘Testament that ascribe to God the supreme control over 
the whole world as evidence in favour of the Deity of Jesus as he was 
sure to find always many persons of the same persuasion to applaud 
any thing offered in favour of the Trinity. 

As to his position, that, Jesus “exercised absolute dominion over 
the winds and the waves in no name beside his own,” I beg to quote 
John, x. 25, to shew that whatever power Jesus, in common with other 
prophets, exercised over wind and water while he was on earth, he did 
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it in the name of God. “Jesus answered them, I told you and ye 
believed not; the works that I do in my Father's name they bear 
witness of me.” “And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me.” I say Jesus in common with 
other prophets, because both Elijah and Elisha the prophets exercised 
power over wind and water and other things, like Jesus, in the name 
of the Father of the universe. 1 Kings, xvii, xviii, 44. 45, and 2 
Kings, ii. 21; sometimes without verbally expressing the name of 
God ; Ch. v. 8—13 & 27. Ch. 11. 10. 

Upon the assertion in my Second Appeal that the “ epithet God is 
frequently applied in the sacred scriptures to others beside the Supreme 
Being” the Editor observes that “this objection Jeremiah cuts up, Ch. 
x. it. ‘the Gods that have not made the heavens and the earth even they 
shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens;’ which 
declaration sweeps away not only the Gods of the heathen but all 
magisterial Gods and even Moses himself as far as he aspired to the 
godhead. But from this general wreck of our author’s Gods, Christ is 
excepted, he having made these heavens and laid the foundation of the 
earth.” Let us apply this rule adopted by the Editor respecting the 
prophets, to Jesus Christ. We do not find him once represented in the 
scriptures as the maker of heavens and earth; this peculiar attribute 
having been throughout the whole sacred writings ascribed exclusively 
+o God, the Most High. As to the instances pointed out by the Editor, 
Hebrews 1, 10 and Cor., i. 17, I fully explained them in pp. 343 and 
346, as having reference to God the Father of the universe. Moreover 
we observe in the New Testament, even in the same book of Hebrews, 
that whatever things Jesus made or did, he accomplished as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God. Heb., i, 2: “Whom he hath appointed heir 
of all things by whom also he made the worlds.” Ephes., iii. 9: “Who 
created all things by Jesus Christ” It would indeed be very strange 
to our faculties to acknowledge one as the true God, and yet to maintain 
the idea that he created things by the directions of another being, and 
was appointed as heir of all things by that other. Again in pursuance 
of the same rule of the Editor I find that Jesus like other perishable 
Gods both died and was buried, though raised afterwards by his 
Father, who had the power of raising Elijah to heaven even without 
suffering him to die and be buried for a single day. My readers may 
now judge whether Jesus Christ be not included in common with 
other perishable Gods in the rule laid down by the Editor. 
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To deify Jesus Christ, the Editor again introduces the circum- 
stance of his being a searcher of hearts, to execute judgment, Rev. ii. 
23, and also quotes Heb. i. 3. Having examined these arguments in 
pages 344 and 393, I will not return to them here. 

He adds, in this instance, ‘‘ We are hence assured that the Father 
who perfectly knows the Son, did not commit to him all judgment so 
entirely as to judge no man himself, without knowing his infinite 
fitness for the work.” It is evident that the Father did not commit 
to the Son all judgment so entirely as to judge no man himself, 
without qualifying him for so doing; that is, without giving him the 
power of knowing all the events of this world in order to the distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments. Matt. xxviii. 18: “all power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Notwithstanding this, the 
power of knowing those things that do not respect the execution of 
judgment by the Son, is not bestowed upon him, and the Son, there- 
fore, is totally ignorant of them. Mark xiii. 32: “ But of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels which are in 
heaven ; neither the Son, but the Father.’ No one destitute of the 
power of omniscience is ever acknowledged as Supreme of God by 
any sect that believe in revealed religion. 

He quotes Heb. iv. 13, “‘ Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight ; but all things are naked and open unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do,” in order to corroborate the 
idea that Christ knew all the secrets of men. Supposing this passage 
to be applicahle to Jesus Christ, it does not convey any other idea 
than what is understood by Rev. ii. 23, which I have already noticed. 
But the Editor must know that in the immediately preceding verse, 
the word of God, or Revelation, while figuratively represented as a 
two-edged sword, &c., is in the same allegorical sense declared to be 
“a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” There is, 
therefore, no inconsistency in ascribing the knowledge of the intents 
of hearts to him through whom that Revelation is communicated, and 
who is appointed to judge whether the conduct of men is regulated 
by them in conformity to that Revelation. 

The Editor says (page 584) that “in Ezekiel xxviii. God says 
respecting a man who arrogated to himself the honors of Godhead, 
‘Son of man, say unto the prince of Tyrus, thus saith the Lord God, 
because thy heart is lifted up, and thou hast said I am a God—hehold 
thou shalt die the death of the uncircumcised, &c.’ How different 
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the Father’s language to the Son: ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever’! Why this different language to the prince of Tyrus and 
to Jesus?” Had the Editor attentively referred to the scriptures, he 
would not have taken the trouble of putting this question to me; for 
he would have easily found the reason for this difference ; that is, the 
king of Tyrus called himself God, as above stated ; but Jesus, so far 
from robbing the Deity of his honour, never ceased to confess that God 
was both his God and his Father.” (John xx. 17.) Also, that the 
prince of Tyrus manifested disobedience to God; but Jesus even 
laid down his life in submission to the purpose of God, and attributed 
divine favour towards himself to his entire obedience to the Most 
High. Rom. v. 19: “For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.’ John x.17: “ Therefore doth my Father love me, 
because J lay down my life, that I might take it again.” Juke 
xxii. 42: “ Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: 
neverthless, not my will, but thine be done.” As the conduct of the 
prince and that of Jesus towards God were quite different, they were 
differently treated by the Father of the universe. As to the above 
verse, (‘Thy throne, Q God, is for ever and ever, ”) God does not 
peculiarly address Jesus with the epithet God, but he also uses for 
the chiefs of Israel and for Moses the same epithet. 

The editor quotes 1 Cor. iv. 5: “Judge nothing before the time,’ 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the heart; and 
then shall every man have praise of God.” The passage simply 
amounts to this: ‘Judge not either me or others before the time, 
until the Lord come, who will bring to light the dark and secret 
counsels of men’s hearts, m preaching the Gospel; aud then shall 
every one have that praise, that estimate set upon him, by God 
himself, which he truly deserves. Locke. 

It is not Jesus alone that was empowered by God to know and 
to judge all secret events, but on particular occasions others were 
intrusted with the same power as has already been noticed in page 393 
and will also be found in Daniel ii. “I thank thee and praise thee, 
O thou God of my fathers, who hast given me wisdom and might, 
and hast made known unto me now what we desired of thee; for 
thou hast now made known unto us the king’s matter” and in 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19 and 20: “Ard the king (David) said. Is not the hand of 
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Joab with thee in all this? and the woman answered and said.—My 
Lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to know 
all things that are in the earth.” 1. Cor. vi 2 and 3. “Do you 
not know that saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall 
be judged by you are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? &c.”’ Here Christian saints 
are declared to be judges of the deeds of the whole world, and of 
course to be possessors of a knowledge of all events, both public and 
private, so as to enable them to perform so delicate a judgment. 
Besides a knowledge of future events is by no means less wonderful 
than that of past things or present secrets of hearts; yet we find 
all the prophets of God were endued with the former. 1] Kings 
xx. 22: ‘And the prophet came to the king of Israel and said unto 
him, go strengthen thyself and mark and see what thou dost; for 
at the return of the year the king of Syria will come up against thee.” 
So we find the same gift of future knowledge granted to righteous 
men in numerous instances. 

He then cites Dan. i. and vii. and founds upon them the follow- 
ing question: “If then by nature he was not God, by nature the 
creator of heaven and earth, he and his kingdom must perish from 
under the heavens.” To this my reply is, that we find Jesus sub- 
jected to the death of the cross while on earth, and after the general 
resurrection, to him that put all things under him (1 Cor. xv. 28.) 
The son therefore is not by nature God, the creator of heaven and 
earth. As to the sophistry that attributes the death and subjuga- 
tion of Jesus only to his human capacity, it might be applicable to 
every individual, alleging that they being the children of Adam, the 
son of God, (Luke iii. 38) are possessed of a divine nature also; and 
that their death consequently is in their human capacity alone, but 
that in their divine nature they cannot be subjected to death. Vide 
pp. dd5d5—3536 of this Essay. 

By applying to Jesus the epithet ‘‘most holy’ found in Daniel ix. 
24, the Editor attempts to prove the eternal deity of the son; for- 
getting, perhaps, that the same term “ most holy’’ is applied in the 
scriptures even to inanimate things. Numbers xviii. 10: “Inthe most 
holy place shalt thou eat it.” Exodus xxix. 87: ‘‘ It shall be an altar 
most holy.” 

The Editor in noticing Hosea says that “the Evangelist’s quoting 
this passage (‘Out of Egypt have I called my son,’) plainly shows that 
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it referrd to Christ as well as to Israel ; but the difference is manifest : 
Israel was God’s adopted son, constantly rebelling against his father : 
Jesus was God’s proper son of the same nature with his father (as is 
every proper son) and did always what pleased him.” This assertion 
of the Editor (that ‘Israel was God’s adopted son’) is I think without 
foundation ; for they are declared, like Jesus, to be begotten sons of 
God; but mere not like Christ entirely devoted to the will of the 
Father of the universe. Deu. xxxii. 18; “Ofthe Rock that begat 
thee thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten God that formed thee.” 
Exodus iv. 22: ‘And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is my son, even my first born.” He then quotes Hosea iii. 5: 
“Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God and David their king:”’ on which he comments that David had 
then been in his grave—he could be sought only in heaven ;—as David 
in common with other saints, could not search the heart and know 
the sincerity of prayers, this prophecy must be assigned to the son of 
David, the Messiah. I really regret to observe that as the Jews 
endeavour to misinterpret such passages as are most favourable to the 
idea of Jesus being the expected Messiah, so Christians in general try 
to refer to Jesus any passages that can possibly be explained as bearing 
the least allusion to their notion of the Messiah, however distant in 
fact they may be from sucha notion. By so doing they both only 
weaken their respective opinions. The above citation on which the 
Editor now dwells is an instance. Let us refer to the text of Hosea 
ii. 4: “For the children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim. Ver. 5: 
Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God and David their king ; and shall fear the Lord and his goodness 
in the latter days.” Does not the poetical language of the prophet deter- 
mine to the satisfaction of every unbiased man that, after lon g sufferings 
Israel will repent of their disobedience and seek the protection of 
their God and the happiness which their fathers enjoyed during the 
reign of David, as it is very natural for a nation or tribe when Oppos-~ 
ed by foreign conquerors to remember their own ancient kings under 
whose Governments their fathers were prosperous, and to wisha 
return of their reign if possible? If the Editor insist upon referring 
this prophecy to Jesus, he must wait its fulfilment ; 48 Israel has not 
as yet sought Jesus as the son of David, the Messiah, who was pro- 
mised to them. ‘ 
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The Editor says (page 586,) that Peter in Acts ii. 21, applies to 
Jesus Joel ii. whereby he identifies Jehovah with him. But we find 
Peter here quoting only a part of Joel ii. 32, ‘Cand it shall come to- 
pass that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” So far from applying ,this to the Son and identifying him 
with God, the apostle explains in the immediately following verse 
(22) his nature and his total subordination to God: “Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you, by miracles and wonders and signs which God did by him 
in the midst of you &c.” The Editor then adds that Paul also ad- 
dressed himself “to all who in every place call on the name of Jesus. 
Christ our Lord.” (1 Cor. i. 2.) I therefore quote Locke’s paraphrase 
on this verse, as well as his note on Romans x. 13, witha view to- 
shew the Editor that the phrase “call on the name of Jesus” is not a 
correct translation in the English version. ‘“ Tothe church of God, 
which is at Corinth, to them that are separated from the rest of the- 
world by faith in Jesus Christ called to be saints, with all that are 
everywhere called by the name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours.” 
(Locke on 1 Cor. i. 2.) Note on Rom. x. 13, page 354: ‘ Whosoever 
hath, with care, looked into St. Paul’s writings, must own him to be 
a close reasoner, that argues to the point; and therefore, if in the- 
three preceding verses, he requires an open profession of the Gospel, 
IT cannot but think that all that call upon him,’ verse 12, signifies all. 
that are open, professed Christians, and if this be the meaning “ of 
calling upon him” v. 12, it is plain it must be the meaning of “ call- 
ing upon his name,” verse 13, a phrase not very remote from ‘naming 
his name,’ which is used by St. Paul for professing Christianity. 2 
Tim. 11.19. Ifthe meaning of the prophet Joel, from whom these 
words are taken, be urged, I shall only say, that it will be an ill rule- 
for interpreting St. Paul, to tie up his use of any text, he brings out 
of the Old Testament, to that which is taken to be the meaning of it 
there. Weneed go no farther for an example than the 6th, 7th, and 
Sth verses of this chapter, which I desire any one to read as they 
stand, (Deut. xxx. 11—14,) and see whether St. Paul uses them here, 
in the same sense.” If the Editor still insists upon the accuracy of 
the translation of the phrase “ call upon the name of Jesus” found in 
the version, he will I hope refer to Mathew x. 40, 41 and 41: “He 
that receiveth you, receiveth me and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me: He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
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prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; &c. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward ;’—when he will perceive that calling on the name of 
Jesus, as being the Messiah sent by God, is an indirect call on the 
name of God ; in the same manner as one’s yielding to a general sent 
by a king amounts to his submission to the king himself, and secures 
for him the same favour of the king as if he had yielded directly to 
the sovereign. 

The Editor then quotes Amos iv. 13, perhaps on account of its 
containing the phrase, “declaring unto man what is his thought.” As 
I-have noticed this subject already, oftener than once, I will not 
return to it here. 

He again quotes Zech. ili. 2: “ And Jehovah said unto Satan, 
Jehovah rebuke thee, () Satan; even Jehovah that hath chosen Jeru- 
salem, rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” 
The Editor then proceeds to say, that “this passage, with ch. ii. 8, 
“Thus saith the Lord of hosts, After the glory hath he sent me,’ and 
eh. xill. 7, ‘ Awake, 0 sword, against my shepherd, against the man 
who is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts,’ forms another three-fold 
testimony of the distinct personality of the son, and his equality 
with the Father.” Iam unable to discover exactly what the Editor 
intends by his two first quotations. With respect to the former, 
that “Jehovah said unto Natan, Jehovah rebuke thee,” &e., the Editor 
must be well aware that God speaks of himself, very frequently, 
throughout the sacred books, in the third person, instead of the first. 
Isaiah li. I; “Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ve that 
seek the Lord,” &c. 15: “But I am the Lord thy God, that Awided the 
sea, whose waves roared: The Lord of hosts is his name.” Even in 
this very book of Zechariah, we tind that the prophet speaks of him- 
self sometimes in the third person. Zech. 1.7: “ In the second vear 
of Darius, came the word of Jehovah unto Zechariah.” &c. vii. a2 
“And the word of the Lord came unto Zechariah, saying,” &e. 
Neither God's nor Zechariah’s speaking of himself, in the third person, 
in poetical language, can be construed into a proof of the plurality 
of either of their persons, or of the equality of either with some other 
being. The fact is that Zechariah prophesies, in the second year of 
Darius, king of Persia, of the Lord’s will to build the second temple 
of Jerusalem, by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and Semuh; and to baie 
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Satan, who would discourage Joshua, the high-priest, from that 
undertaking ; as is evident from the following passage: Zech. i. 1: 
“Tn the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, came the word 
of the Lord, to Zechariah,” &e. 16: “ Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord, Iam returned to Jerusalem with mercies; my house shall be 
built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth 
upon Jerusalem.” ii. 2; ‘‘ Then said I, Whither goest thou? And 
he said unto me, To measure Jerusalem,” &c. iii. 1, 2: ‘And he 
shewed me Joshua the high-priest standing before the angel of the 
Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And the 
Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, Satan ; even the Lord 
that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked 
out of the fre?” As to Zerubbabel the prophet says, iv. 9, “ The 
hands of Zerubbabel have lail the foundation of this house; his 
hands shall also yinish it,” &c. Respecting Senmuh, vi. 12, 15, “ Thus 
speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, Behold the man whose name 1s 
Semuh; and he shall grow up out of his place, and ye shall build 
the temple of the Lord: Even he shall build the temple of the Lord: 
and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne ; 
and he shall be a priest upon his throne; and the counsel of peace 
shall be between them both,’-—thatis between Semuh and Joshua, 
mentioned in the immediately preceding verse 11. In the English 
version the meaning of the name of Semuh is used, riz., “ Branch,” 
instead of Semuh itself, both here and in ch. iii. 8, and the commen- 
tators choose to apply the name thus translated to Jesus, though no 
instance can be adduced of Jesus Christ’s having been so called, and 
though the prophet expressly says, in ch. vi. 12, “whose name is 
Semuh.” He is speaking of the sevonp building of the temple, which 
began in the reign of Darius, king of Persia, long before the birth of 
Christ. Vide the whole book of Zechariah. 

The second quotation is “ For thus saith the Lord of hosts, After 
the glory hath he sent me unto the nations which spoiled you; for he 
that toucheth vou, toucheth the apple of his eye.” (i1.8.) The pro- 
phet here communicates to the people the words of God, that “after 
he has sent me with his will, to the nations who tyrannize over Israel, 
that’* he who touches Israel tonches the apple of his own eye.’ 


* The 35 in the onginal Hebrew signities “that ts well as “for” See Parkhur-t’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 
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Zechariah very often, in his book, introduces himself as being sent by 
God: but how the Editor, from the circumstances, infers the separate 
personality of the Son, of his equality with the Father, be will, I 
hope, explain. If he insists upon the equality of the Most High, with 
that of him who says, in the verse in question, “ After the glory hath 
he sent me,” (upon some ground that we know nothing of,) he would 
be sorry to find at last, that he equalizes Zechariah, instead of Jesus, 
with God. T will, according to the plan already adopted, notice the 
third quotation, “ Awake, O sword,” (xiii. 7,) in a subsequent chapter, 
amonge the other passages alluded to in the second chapter of this 


work 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the Editor's Replies to the Arguments contained in Chapter IT 
of the Second Appeal. 


To my inquiry in the Second Appeal, ‘‘ Have we not his (Christ's) 
own express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he mani- 
fested were committed to him as the Son, by the Father of the 
universe ?” the Editor thus replies in the negative (p. 588) : “ No ;— 
that he was appointed by the Father to act as mediator between him 
and sinners, we have already seen; for without this he could have 
been no mediator between his Father and his offending creatures.” 
Every unbiassed man may easily pronounce, whether it is consistent 
with any rational idea of the nature of the Deity, that God should 
be appointed by God, to “act the part of a mediator,” by “laying 
aside his glory, and taking on himself the from of a servant ;” and 
may discern, whether it is not most foreign to the notion of the 
xamutable God, that circumstances could produce such a change in 
che condition of the Deity, as that he should have been not only 
divested of his glory for more than thirty years, but even subjected 
to servitude ? Are not the ideas of supreme dominion and that of 
subjection, just as remote as the east from the west? Yet the 
Editor says, that while he was stripping himself of his glory, and 
taking upon himself the form of a servant, he was just as much 
Jehovah as before. 

The Editor, in common with other Trinitarians, conceives, that 
God the Son, equally with God the Father, (according to their mode of 
expression) Is possessed of the attributes of perfection, such as mercy, 
justice, righteousness, truth, &ec., yet he represents them so diffe- 
rently as to ascribe to the Father strict justice, or rather vengeance ; 
and to the Son, unlimited mercy and forgiveness, that is the Father, 
the first person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at the sinful 
conduct of his offending creatures, found his mercy so resisted, by 
justice that he could not forgive them at all, through mercy, unless 
he satisfied his justice by inflicting punishment upon these guilty 
men; but the Son, the second person of the Godhead, though dis- 
pleased at the sins of his offending creatures, suffered his mercy to 
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overcome justice, and by offering his own blood as an atonement 
for their sins, he has obtained fur them pardon without punishment ; 
and by means of vicarious sacrifice, reconciled them to the Father, 
and satisfied his justice and vengeance. If the justice of the Father 
did not permit his pardoning sinful creatures, and reconciling them 
to himself, in compliance with his mercy, unless a vicarious sacrifice 
was made to him for their sins ; how was the justice of the Son pre- 
vailed upon by his mercy, to admit their pardon, and their reconciliation 
to himself, without any sacrifice, offered to him as an atonement for 
their sins? It is then evident, that, according to the system of 
Trinitarians, the Son had a greater portion of mercy than the Father, 
to oppose to his justice in having his sinful creatures pardoned, 
without suffering them to experience individual punishment. Are 
these the doctrines on which genuine Christianity is founded? God 
forbid ! 

If the first person be acknowledged to be possessed of mercy 
equally with the second, and that he, through his infinite mercy 
towards his creatures, sent the second to offer his blood as an atone- 
ment for their sins, we must then confess that the mode of the 
operation and manifestation of mercy by the first is strange, and 
directly opposite to that adopted by the second, who manifested 
his mercy even by the sacrifice of life, while the first person dis- 
played his mercy only at the death of the second, without subjecting 
himself to any humiliation or pain. 

In answer to the Editor's positiop, that Jesus, even as a mediator, 
was possessed of every power and perfection that was inherent in his 
divine nature, I only beg to remind him of a few sacred passages 
among many Of a similiar nature: John, iii. 35: “The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath civey all things into his hand.” Ch. xvii. 22: “And 
the glory which thou Gavest me, I have given them,” &. Ch. y. 26: 
“For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he Given to the Son 
to have life in himself.” Luke, i. 32: “And the Lord God shall ctvg 
unto him the throne of his father David.” Matt., ix. 8: “But when 
the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
such power to MEN.” Ch. xxviii. 18: “ Jesus came, and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is uIVEN unto me in heaven and in earth.”: 
On these texts I trust no commentary is necessary to enable any one 
to determine whether all the power and glory that Jesus enjoyed 
were given him by God, or were inherent in his own nature. 
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The Editor again denies Christ’s having “ possessed a single 
power, perfection or attribute, which was not eternally inherent in his 
divine nature,” and defies me “to point out one attribute of perfection 
in the Father, which from scripture testimony the Son has not been 
already shewn to possess.” I, therefore, take upon myself to point out 
a few instances which I hope will convince the Editor that the peculiar 
attributes of God were never ascribed to Jesus, nor to any other 
human being who may have been, like Jesus, figuratively called gods 
in scriptural language. In the first place, the attribute of being the 
“Most High” or WAY, by which the supreme Deity is distinguished 
above all gods, is not found once ascribed to Jesus, though invariably 
applied to the Father throughout the scriptural writings. Secondly, 
Jesus was never called almighty, or s7JW! a term peculiarly used for 
the Deity. Nay, moreover, he expressly denies being possessed of al- 
mighty power. Matt., xx. 23: But to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is Nor Mint ro Give, but to them for whom it is PREPARED of 
MY Farner.” Ch. xxvi. 53: © Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to MY FarueR, and he shall presently GIVE Mr more than twelve legions 
of angels?” John, xi 41: * Then they took away the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid ; and Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” He also denies his 
omniscience. Mark, xiii. 32: ‘ But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” Any being, if not supreme, almighty, and omniscient, and 
more especially, one subjected to the transitions of birth and death, 
must, however highly exalted, even by the title of a god, and though 
for ages endowed with all power in heaven and in earth, be considered 
a created being. and like all creatures, be in the end, as the apostle 
declares, subject to the Creator of all things. Besides, in the creed 
which the generality of Tiinitarians profess, God is described as self- 
existent, having proceeded from none ; but the Son, on the contrary, 
18s represented as proceeding from the Father. Here even the orthodox 
amongst Christians ascribe the attribute of self-existence to the 
Father of the universe alone. 

In my Second Appeal I obser ved, that ‘“‘ the sun, although he is the 
most powerful and most splendid of all known created beings, has 
yet no claim to be considered identical in nature with God, who has 
given to the sun all the heat,” &c.; to which the Editor replies, 
“What is the sun to his Maker ?”—I wish he had also added, “ but 
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that which a son and creature is to his Father and Creator?” When 
he again inquires, saying, “ If the sun has no claim to Godhead, has 
its Maker none ?” (alluding to Christ,) he might have recollected that 
neither the sun nor Jesus has ever arrogated to himself Godhead, 
but that it is their worshippers that have advanced doctrines ascribing 
Godhead and infinite perfection to these finite objects. Notwith- 
standing that we daily witness the power of the glorious sun in 
bringing into life, and preserving to maturity an infinite variety of 
vegetable and animal objects, yet our gratitude and admiration 
recognize in him only a being instrumental in the hands of God, and 
we offer worship and duty to him alone who has given to the sun all 
the light and animating warmth which he sheds on our globe. On 
the same ground, whether we understand from scriptural authority, 
that the supreme Deity made through Jesus Christ all the things 
belonging to the Christian dispensation, or everything relating to 
this visible world, (as interpreted by the worshippers of Jesus,) we 
must not, in either case, esteem him as the supreme Deity, in 
whose hand he is represented by the same Scriptures but as an ins- 
trument. 

The Editor says, that though the power of effecting a material 
change, without the aid of physical means, be peculiar to God, “ yet 
this power Christ not only possessed, but bestowed on his apostles.” 
Supposing Jesus alone had the power of effecting material changes 
without the aid of physical means, and of bestowing on others the same 
gift, it could have proved only his being singular in the enjoyment of 
this peculiar blessing of God and not his being identical or equal 
with him who conferred snch a power on him; but it is notorious 
that Jesus was not at all peculiar in this point. Were not the 
miracles performed by Joshua and Elijha, as wonderful as those done 
by Jesus? Did not Elijah bestow on his servant Elisha the power of 
effecting changes without physical means by putting his own spirit 
on him? Is Elijah, from the possession of this power, to be consi- 
dered an incarnation of the supreme Deity ? 2 Kings, ii. 9: “And it 
came to pass when they (Elijah and Elisha) were gone over, that 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask whatI shall do for thee before I be 
taken away from thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me. 10. And he said, Thou hast asked 
a hard thing, nevertheless if thou see me when I am taken from thee, 
at shall be so unto thee ; but if not, it shall not be so. 11. And Elijah 
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was taken up by a whirlwind into heaven, 12. And Elisha saw it, 
and he cried, My father, my father” &e. 14: “ And when he had 
smitten the waters, they parted hither and thither, and Elisha went 
over. 15. When the sons of the prophets saw him, they said, The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they came to meet him, 
and bowed themselves to the ground hefore him.” Besides, we 
find in the evangelical writings, that notwithstanding the power of 
performing miracles given by Jesus to his apostles, they could 
not avail themselves of such a gift, until their faith in God was 
become firm and complete: it is thence evident that God is the only 
source of the power and influence that one creature has over another. 
Matt., x. 1: ‘And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, 
‘he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.”” Ch. xvii 
16: “And I brought him (the lunatic child) to thy disciples, and 
they could not cure him.” 19: “Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we cast him out ? 20. And 
Jesus said unto them, Because of vour unbelief; for verily I say unto 
you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to another place, and it shall remove, 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 21. Howheit this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” Mark, xi. 22: “And 
Jesus answering saith unto them (his disciples,) Have fuith in God. 
23. For verily I say unto you, that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed,” &c. 

In iny Second Appeal I mentioned, that it is evident from the 
first chapter of Genesis, that “in the beginning of the creation, God 
bestowed on man his likeness, and sovereignty over all living crea- 
tures. Was not his own likeness, and that dominion, peculiar to 
God, before mankind were made partakers of them? Did God then 
deify man by such a mark of distinction?” On which the Editor 
thus remarks: “It is in reality asking, Did God make him cease to 
be a creature by thus creating him? We presume he expects no 
answer.” If the Editor acknowledges that God, by bestowing on 
man his peculiar likeness and dominion, did not make him cease to 
be a creature, is he not, according to the same principle, obliged to 
admit the opinion, that although God raised Jesus above all, and 
bestowed on him a portion of his peculiar power and influence, yet 
he did not make him cease to be a creature ? 
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In my Second Appeal, I selected nineteen passages out of many, 
in which Jesus distinctly disavows the divine nature, and manifests 
his subordination to God; to which the Editor replies. ‘ They can 
prove nothing to his purpose, till they shew that his thus heeoming 
incartante, changed that divine nature which he possessed from 
eternity,” &c. I therefore take upon myself to ask the Rev. Editor, 
whether the following passages found among those already quoted, 
do not prove the entire humanity of the Son. or (in the words of the 
Editor) a complete change in his dlivine nature if he was ever pos- 
sessed of it? “As the Father gave me commandment, even so I do.” 
“TCAN OF MINE OWN SELF bu NorHING.” “All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me.” “As my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things.” “To my Father and your Father, and to my (fod and your 
God.” “Behold my servant whom I have chosen:” If these decla- 
rations do fall short of shewing the human nature of the person who 
affirms them, I, as well as the Editor, should be at a loss to point 
out any saying of any of the preceding prophets, that might tend to 
substantiate their humanity. The Editor may perhaps say, after the 
example of his orthodox friends, that these, as well as other sayings 
to the same effect, proceeded from Jesus in his human capacity. I 
shall then entreat the Editor to shew me any authority in the 
scriptures, distinguishing one class of the sayings of Jesus Christ, as 
man, from another set of the same author as God. Supposing Jesus 
was of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as the Fditsr believes 
him to be, his divine nature in this case, before his appearance in 
this world, must be acknowledged perfectly pure and unadulterated 
by humanity. But after he had become incarnate, according to the 
Editor, was he not made of a mixed nature of God and man, possess- 
ing at one time both opposite sorts of consciousness and capacity ? 
Was there not a CHANGE of a pure nature into a mixed one? I will 
not, however, pursure the subject further now, as I have already 
fully noticed it in another place. The Editor adverts here to Heb., 
i. 10; 1 Cor., xv. 24, 25: but as I have examined the former and the 
latter in other places I will not revert to the consideration of them in 
this place. 

At p. 589, the Editor thus censures me: “To say that in the 
mouth of the Father, ‘for ever and ever’ means only a limited period, 
is to destroy the eternity of God himself ;” and he quotes, “Jehovah 
shall reign for ever and ever.” I have shown by numerous instances, 
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both in my Second and in the present Appeal, that the terms ‘‘for ever,” 
“everlasting,” when applied fo uny one except God, signify long 
duration: I therefore presume to think that the Editor might have 
spared this censure as being altogether undeserved. I will here, how- 
ever, point out one or two more passages in the mouth of the Father, 
which contain the terin “for ever,” and in which it can imply only 
long duration. Gen., xvii. 3: “And I will give unto thee, and unto 
thy seed after thee—all the land of Canaan, for an ererlustiny pos- 
session.” Jer., vii. 7: “Then will I cause you to dwell in this place, 
in the land that I gave to your fathers fur ever and erer.”” Dan., vil. 
18: “But the saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom for ever, 
even for ever and ever.” Is the land of Canaan now in possession 
of Israel ; and will it remain in their possession after all rule, autho- 
rity, and power have been put down, and after the Son has delivered 
up his kingdom to God the Father of the universe? 1 Cor., 24, 28. 

The Editor in the course of this discussion notices Philip., ii. 6, 
whence he concludes that Jesus was in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, yet took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and becume obedient to death: I will, therefore, first 
give the verse as it stands in the English version, and for the 
purpose of shewing the gradual progress of truth, I will add some 
subsequent translation of the same verse, by eminently learned Trini- 
tarian authors, and finally transcribe it as found in the original 
Greek, with a verbal translation. 

English version : Vhilip., ii. 6: ‘‘ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

Secondly. In a new translation from the original Greek, by 
James Macknight. D. 1D., verse 6 thus stands: ‘‘ Who being in the 
form of God, did not think it robbery to be like God.” So John 
Parkhurst, M. A.. the author of a Greek and English Lexicon 
to the New Testament, who was also an orthodox writer, thus 
translates, confurmably to the opinion of Drs. Doddridge and 
Whitby, two other celebrated orthodox writers, (p. $22): * Philip, n- 
6, ro etvacira Dew to be as God. So wa Gew is most exactly rendered, 
agreeably to the furce of toa in many places in the LAXN., which 
Whitby has collected in his note on this place. The proper Greek 
phrase for equal to God is wov tw Gem, which is used in Jolin, v. 18: 
‘Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
shad broken the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
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making himself equal with God.’ (This is not the only instance in 
which the Jews misunderstood Jesus, for in many other instances they 
misconceived his meaning. John, ii. 19, 21; vi. 41, 42, 52, 60.) 

The term, ‘“‘ to be like God,” as it is used by several orthodox 
writers, neither amounts to an identity of one with the other, nor 
does it prove an equality of the former with the latter. Gen., 1. 26: 
«God said, Let us make man in our image, and after our likeness” 
1 Chron., xii. 22: “ At that time, day by day, there came to David to 
help him, until it was a great host, like the host of God.” Ch. xxvii. 

23: “The Lord had said that he would increase Israel like to the 
stars of heaven.” Zech., xii. 8: “In that day shall the Lord defend 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and he that is feeble among them at 
that day shall be as David: and the house of David shall be as God, 
as the angel of the Lord before them.” 1 John, iii. 2: “ But we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him,” ke, 

Another Trinitarian author, Schleusner, in his Lexicon to the New 
Testament, renders the passage “ Non habuit prede loco similitu- 
dinem cum Deo,” “ He did not esteem likeness to God in the place of 
aprey.” The substance of this translation is adopted in the Improved 
Version of the Ne w Testament. 

Thirdly. The original Greek runs thus : 


1 2 3 4 o 6 : Ss % TO 1. 2 
os ev poppy Peov vTapxwy ovy, a‘praypov nynoato To eval wwe. béw 
1 2 3 4 ° 6 rs s 3] 10 Il 12 


“Who in form of God being, not robbery thought the being like God.” 
Which words, arranged according to the English idiom, will run thus: 
“ Who being in the form of God, did not think of * the robbery the 
‘being like God.” This interpretation is most decisively confirmed by 
the context of the verse in question. Verse 3 of the same Chapter : 
“Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but, in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem others better than themselves,’ Verse 4: 
“Took not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” Verse 0: “ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” Verse 6: “ Who, being in the form of God, did not 
think of the robbery of being like God.” Verse 7: “But made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant and 
TT 

® We find the verb n‘yéopat implying to esteem a= well ay to think, wth a simple 
accusative, 2 Pet, iii. 9: Gs reves BpadyrTyra y\Yovvrat “2~ some men count slackness” 
(properly speaking, * think of slackness”). 
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was made in the likeness of men.’ Where the sense of a passage is 
complete without introducing an additional word more than is ex- 
pressed, no one, unless devoted to the support of some particular 
doctrine, would think of violating fidelity to the original text by 
interpolation in the translation. Here the apostle requires of us 
to esteem others better than ourselves, according to the example of 
humility displayed by Jesus, who notwithstanding his Godly appea- 
rance, never thought of those perfections by which he approached 
man’s ideas of God, but even made himself of no reputation. It 
would be absurd to point out one’s own opinion of his equality with 
God as an imstance of humility. How can we be following the 
example of Christ, in thinking others better than ourselves, if he, 
as the orthodox say, did not think even his Father higher than him- 
self? We, however, must not suffer ourselves as to be misled by 
any such orthodox interpretation, to entertain so erroneous an idea 
of Christ’s opinion of himself, bearing in mind that Jesus himself 
proclaims, “ My Father is greater than I.” John, xiv. 28. 

No one can be at a loss to understand the difference of essence 
between Christ and his Creator God, implied in the phrase, “ being 
in the form of God,” as the distinction between “being God,” and 
“being in the form of God,” is too obvious to need illustration. Even 
Parkhurst, one of the most zealous advocates for the Trinity, thought 
it absurd to lay stress on the term “ being in the form of God,” in 
support of the Deity of Jesus Christ. (See p. 443.) “ popdy, perhaps 
from the Hebrew WWD appearance and JH aspect. Outward 
appearance, ‘form,’ which last word is from the Latin forma, and this, 
by transposition, from the Doric vop¢a for poppy. See Mark, xvi. 12, 
(comp. Luke, xxiv. 13) Philip., il. 6, 7, where the 6th verse refers 
not, I apprehend, to Christ’s being real and essential God, or Jehovah, 
(though that he is so, is the foundation of Christianity) but to his glo- 
rious appearance, as God, before and under the Mosaic dispensation.” 

Should any one, in defiance of the common acceptation of the 
word “form,” and of every authority, insist upon its implying real 
essence in the phrase, ‘“‘ being in the form of God,” he must receive 
it in the same sense in the following verse, “ took upon himself the 
form of a servant’’; and he must then admit and believe that Christ 
was possessed of the real essence of God and the real essence of a 
servant. How can we reconcile real Godhead with real servitude, 
even for a moment? 
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Nor can the phrase, ‘‘ Was made in the likeness of man,” in verse 
7, be admitted to identify him with Jehovah, any more than we can 
allow that Samson is so identitied by the use of the parallel the ex- 
pression in Judges, xvi. 7 and 17: “ I shall be weak, and be as a man ;” 
“And be like any man.” Im the English version, the word other 
is found ; that is, “‘ be like another man; which is not warranted 
by the original Hebrew, as Mr. Brown, an orthodox commentator, 
justly remarks in the margin. 

The Editor says (p. 590) ‘‘ Relative to Christ’s being the first- 
born of every creature, we reply with Dr. Owen, whose work on 
Socinianism has never been answered—‘It is not said Christ is 
mpwroxtisos jsirst-created, but rpwrotoves the jirst-born; and Christ 
is so the first-born, as to be the only-begotten Son of God, is so the 
first of every creature, that is, he is before them all, above them all, 
heir to them all, and so no one of them” Althouch both “ first- 
created,” and “first-born.” from the common acceptation of these 
words, equally imply a created nature, vet the reason for St. Paul’s 
choice of the word “ first-born” is obvious: for when used in reference 
to a creation not produced in the natural course, first-born signifies 
superiority to other creatures of the same class, and not “an only- 
begotten son,” as Dr. Owen and the Editur seem to suppose. I will 
here point out the sense in which the word “first-born” is used in the 
Seriptures, when obviously not relating to natural birth. Exod., iv. 
22, we find in the mouth of Jehovah himself, Israel, designated by 
the terms, “my son, even my frsi-born.” Again, Jer., xxxi. 9: “I 
am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my jirst-born.” Psalm, Ixxxix. 
. 27; “T will make him (David) my jirst-born, higher than the kings of 
the earth.” And now I will take upon myself to ask the Editor, whether 
Israel, as well as David, was so “first-born” as “to be the only-begotten 
son of God,” and was also “before all the creatures above them all, 
heir to them all, and so no one of them ;” or whether the designation 
was not rather applied both to the nation and to the individual because 
they were principal persons, and to shew that they were respectively 
chosen of God above the rest of his creation ? Rom., viii. 29: “For 
whom God did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the riest-Borw amone many 
BRETHREN.” St. John defines what would be understood by ae term 
“to be born of God.” Vide 1 John, iv. 7: « Beloved, let us love one 
another : for love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of God, 
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and knoweth God.” Hence Jesus is considered and declared to he 
the head of the children of God. So the term “ only-begotten son” 
signifies most beloved among children, whether natural or spiritual, 
and not an only son of a father; as we find, in Heb., xi. 17, this very 
term applied to Isaac, thongh Abraham had another son by Hagar. 

As to his assertion, “ Christ is no one of them,” (that is, of crea- 
tures) I only quote a few passages in which Jesus himself and his 
apostles enumerated him as “one of them.” Matt., xxv. £0: “Verily, 
J say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ve have done it unto me.” Here it is the King 
and Lord, sitting upon the throne of his glory at the last day, who 
is represented as styling the poor and helpless his brethren. Ch. 
xxviii. 10: ‘Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afarid : Go and tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee ; and there shall they see me.” 
John, xx. 17 : “But go to my brethren, and say unto them, J ascend 
to my Father and your Father, and to mv God and your God.” 1 
Cor., ix. 5: “As the brethren of the Lord and Cephas.” Heb., il. 11: 
“For he that sanctitieth, and they that are sanctified, are all of one 
{Father}; for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 
Verse 12: “Saying I will declare thy name unto my brethren. In 
the midst of the church will I sing praise unto thee.” 

As to the Editor’s reliance on the subsequent verses to shew that 
the creation of all things was effected by Christ, I refer my readers 
to p. 338 of this Essay, where I observe, that the apostle Paul 
means, in this passage, only the creation of all the things in the 
Christian dispensation, as is explained in Eph., i. 21, 22, which 
represent Jesus as head over all things belonging to the church. 
I need not renew the subject of Revelations, repeated by the Editor, 
as I have already examined it. 

I have shewn, that whatever power Jesus possessed either as 
man, Son of man, God, or Son of God, he received the same from 
the Father of the universe ; therefore the assertion of the Editor, that 
(“certain powers were conferred on Jesus, not as aman, but as the 
Messiah, Christ, the anointed Son of God"’) is I presume, one of the 
mysteries of the doctrine of Trinity. How can the Editor reconcile 
the passages, quoted in my Second Appeal, to this assertion? Let 
him answer what is there advanced, in the course of the discus. 
sion of this very subject, of a few points of which I beg to remind 


him. 
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Istly. “In John, xvii. 5, ‘And now, O Father, glorify me with 
thine ownself, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was,’ with the same breath with which he prays for glory, he identi- 
fies the nature in which he does so, with that under which he lived 
with God before the creation of the world.” Is not this petition to 
God for glory, by the same person, who says he was with God before 
the foundation of the world? Was he, before the foundation of the 
world, a man, or of a twofold nature, human and divine? If he was 
God almighty before the foundation of the world, how could that God 
implore another being for the restoration of the glory, which he at 
one time had, but lost subsquently ? 

2ndly. In John, viii. 42, Jesus declares, that he came not of him- 
self, but that God sent him. Does not he avow here, that his coming 
to this world was not owing to his own will, but to the will of another 
being? Was he not entirely at the disposal of God, the Most High, 
even before his coming into this world? In Heb., x. 5-7, the apostle 
declares, that Jesus, at the time of his coming to the world, saith, 
that God had prepared him a body, and that he comes to the world 
to do the will of God. Had he been God before he had come to this 
world, how could he, in common with all other creatures, attribute 
his own actions to the will of the Supreme Disposer of all the events. 
of the universe ? 

The Editor next quotes a part of Heb., i. 12, “Thou art the 
same.” This I have fully noticed in another place. 

The Editor disapproves highly of my assertion, in the Second 
Appeal, “Christ was vested with glory from the beginning of the 
world.” I therefore beg to quote one or two scriptural passages, 
which, I hope, will justify that assertion. 1 John, ii. 13: “I write 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from the beginn- 
ing.” Rev., iii. 14: “ These things saith the Amen,—the beginning 
of the creation of God.” 

The Editor insinuates, that I have contradicted myself by “ ridi- 
culing the idea of Christ’s having two natures,” after I had declared 
that Christ “lived with God before the creation of the world,’ and 
that “it would have been idle to have informed them, (the Jews,) 
that, in his mere corporeal nature, Jesus was inferior to his Maker, 
and it must, therefore, have been his spiritual nature, of which he 
here avowed his inferiority to God.’ I cannot perceive what contradic- 
tion there is in the assertion, that Christ lived in the divine purpose 
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and decree * before the world was, and that he, not merely as a man, 
before the assuming of the office of the Messiah, was inferior to his 
Creator, but that he was so even after he had been endowed with the 
Holy Spiritin the river of Jordan, and with the power of performing 
miracles, which is said to be a spiritual gift. Supposing he, like 
Adam, lived with God before his coming into this world, (according 
to the doctrines maintained by some Christians,) and afterwards was 
sent to the world, in the body of Jesus, for elfecting human salvation, 
as John the Baptist was esteemed to be Elijah, even this doctrine 
does not preclude us from rejecting the idea of a two-fold nature of 
God and man. 

The Editor says, that when “he (Jesus) emptied himself of his 
glory, did he lay aside his divine nature, of which his glory was 
merely a shadow?” and then he recommends me to reflect fora 
moment, on what the term glory implies; “ understood either of 
praise or grandeur, it is merely the reflection or indication of a 
glorious nature.” I have reflected, for some years past, and do now 
seriously retlect, on the divine nature, but I find it inconsistent with 
any idea I can admit of the eternal and unchangeable Almighty, 
that he should empty himself of his glory, (call it praise or grandeur, 
which you like,) though for a season, and should afterwards offer 
supplications for the same glory to himself, as if another being ; 
addressing that other self as his own father; since God is often 
declared to have hardened the heart of man sv as to disqualify them 
from perceiving his glory, instead of having degraded himself by 
setting aside his own title to praise, .r the grandeur which is inherent 
in his nature. 

The Editor adds, “If it was deserved glory, it was that of which 
his nature was worthy and the Father’s giving it to him, when no 
being existed beside the sacred three, was the Father's attestation to 
the Son’s eternal Godhead.” If the Father’s giving to Jesus deserved 
glory should be acknowledged as amounting “to his attestation to 

* In John, xvii. 5. He had it (the same gluy) with the Father betore the world was, ; 
thit is, in the Father's purpose and decree. In the language of scripture, what God de- 
termines to biing to pass, is represented a- actually accomplished ; thus, the dead are 
represented as living, Luke xx., 36—38. Believers are spoken of as already glorified, 
Rom., viii. 29, 30. Things that are not, are called as though they were, Rom, iv, 17, 
And in verse 12 of this chapter, Judas is said to be destroyed, though he was then living, 
and actually bargaining with the priests and miler~ to betray his Master. See also verse 
10; Eph, i, 4; 27Tim,i.9; Rev, mina; Heb, x 3h (lmproved Version.) 
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the Son's Godhead,” we must be under the necessity of admitting 
the attestation of Jesus to the eternal Deity of his apostles, from 
the circumstance of his having given them the same deserved glory ;— 
John, xvii. 22, “ And the glory which thou hast given me I have given 
them,” &ce. 

The Editor twice says, that ‘* Micah informs us that the Son is 
from everlasting.” I wish he had mentioned the Chapter and verse 
to which he alludes, that I might have examined the passage. 

He perhaps alludes to the phrase “everlasting,” found in the 
English version, in Micah, v. 2: “ Out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel. whose gvings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.’ { will therefore, quote Parkhurst’s 
explanation of the original Hebrew word ob» which is translated 
in the English version ‘everlasting ; aud then notice the translation 
of this very Hebrew word, in many other instances, by the authors 
of the English version ; and lastly, I will repeat the context, that my 
readers may be able to Judge whether any stress can be laid on the 
phrase alluded to by the Editor —-first, from Parkhurst’s Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, ODY and O35y are used both as nouns and 
particles, for time hidden or concealed from man, as well indefinite, 
Gen., xvii. 8; 1 Sam., xii. 13; 2 Sam, xii. 10, and etemal, Gen., iii. 22, 
Psalm, ix. 8, as tinite, Exod., xix. 9 : xxi 6; 1 Sam. i. 22, compare verse 
28, 1 Sam. xxvii. 12; Isaiah, xxxii. 14; as well past, Gen, vi. 4, Deut., 
xxx. 7; Josh., xxiv, 2; Psalm sli. 14, exiii. 3; Prov. viii. 23, as 
fature. It seems to be much more frequently used for an indejinite 
than for injinite, time. Sometimes it appears particularly to denote 
the continuance of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen., xvii. 13, 
Exod., xii. 14, 24, xxvii. 21, and al frey., and sometimes the period 
of time to the Jubilee, which was an eminent type of the completion 
of the Jewish and typical dispensation, by the coming and death of 
Christ.” Secondly, the author of this Lexicon ‘though devoted to the 
cause of the Trinity) gives the translation of the term phy found 
in Micah, v. 2. In the course of explaining the force of the word NY? 
says he, “ Micah, v. 1, or 2, YWRRPID) and his (the Messiah’s) goings 
forth have been from of old, ODrY O17 from the days of antiquity.” 
Thirdly, from the English version. Isaiah. lviii. 11, “Then he remem- 


bered the days of old,” or ony Oy exactly as is found in Micah, v. 2. 


1 Sam., xxvii. 8, “ Those nations were of old,” for the same Hebrew 
term olny. Deut., xxx. 7, “‘ Remember the days of old,” for the 
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same Hebrew word. Gen., vi. 4, ‘‘ Which were of old, men of renown,” 
for the same term otny. Psalm, Ixxvii. 5, “‘I have considered the 
days of old, and the years of ancient times.” Here the term O7JP 
which is rendered in Micah, v. 2, “of old,” and the term nity trans- 
lated in the same verse “ everlasting,” are both mentioned. Fourthly, 
the context is verses 2— 4: “ Whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting : therefore will he give them up, until the time 
that she which travaileth had brought forth; then the remnant of his 
brethren shall return unto the children of Israel: and be shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, im the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God,” &c. Can the phrases, “ his God,’ “in the strength 
of the Lord,” and “his brethren,” be consistently used for one who is 
the everlasting God? If so, how can we reconcile to our understand- 
ing the idea of the everlasting God’s reigning in the strength of an- 
other, having the Jews as his brethren, and looking up to another 
superior, who is designated by “ his God’? If a body of men, distin- 
guished for their talents, learning, and situation in lite, fram time to 
time, be determined to support their long-established inventions, in 
defiance of scripture, reason, and common sense, how can truth make 
its appearance when so violently resisted ? In fact, verse 2 of Micah 
thus correctly stands: ‘Out of thee (Bethlehem) shall he (the last 
expected Messiah) come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose sources* of springing forth have been from of ancient, from 
the days of old.” 

The Editor advances, that “‘even son” implies an equality of 
mature with the Father: certainly it does so, when referred to one 
carnally begotten, but otherwise, it signifies a distinguished creature. 
1 Chron, xxviii. 6: “ And he said unto me, Solomon thy son, he shall 
build my house and my courts: for [ have chosen him to be my son, 
and I will be his father.”’ Jobi. 6: ‘“ When the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord,’ &c. Is Solomon, because 
he is called a son of God, to be considered a partaker of the divine 
nature? Are the angels, designated ‘“ the sons of God,” considered 

* These are the seed of Abraham and thar of David, through whieh God declares, by 
the mouths of the anment prophet. that he will raise the Me-stah to save the woild,-— 
Vide Parkhust’s Hebrew Lexicon. * 3. The place whence any thing comes Job, axvin. 
Tsaiah, liviti. 11, Psalm Ixv. 9, xxv. 7 ; in which last passage, RWYPIO 1 used for that 
part of the heavens whence the solar light WYP cometh forth, 1 e the east Comp. 
Psalm xix 6.7 Parkhurst also rejects the popular meaning, saying. * Not lus (Mes-aih's) 
eternal generation from the Father, as this word has been tortmed to signity ” 
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to be of the same nature with the Deity? The Editor, however, 
adds, (p. 594.) ‘Our author hints that in the sacred writings others 
have been termed the sons of God: this, however only proves, that 
Christ is, by nature, the son of God, while all others are the sons 
of God by adoption, or metaphorically.” To establish Christ's being 
the only Son of God, he quotes Rom., vil 52, in which Christ is 
termed God’s own son; and John, i. 16, where he says, that “the 
Holy Spirit also terms bim, not merely the only son, but the only- 
begotten son of the Father.” I therefore quote here verse 32 in 
question, with the preceding verse of the same Chapter of Romans: 
“ What shall we then sav to these things? If God be for us, who 
can be against us? He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also, freely give us all 
things?” Here St. Paul proves beyond doubt, the unlimited mercy 
of God tuwards men. as manifested by his appoinment of his own 
Son, to save mankind from death, at the risk of the life of that son, 
without limiting the honour of a spiritual birth to Jesus, and denying 
to others the same distinction, who, in common with Jesus, enjoy it 
according to unquestionable sacred authorities. Deut., xxxii. 18: 
“Of the Rock that begat thee thou art wnmindful.” Exod., iv. 22: 
“Tsrael is my son, even my jirst-born.’ 2 Sam. vii. 14: “I will 
be his (Solomon’s) father, and he shall be my son. If he commit 
iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men.” Did St. Paul mean to destroy 
the validity of these, as wall as of many other texts to a similar effect, 
by representing Christ as the only being distinguished by the title 
of Son of God, and excluding angels, Adam, Israel, Solomon, and 
David, from this spritual dignity? I firmly belive he did not. 

Tf a king who had several children, sent one of them to fight 
battles against those who committed depredations on his subjects, 
and his son, so sent, gained a complete victory in that war, but 
with the loss of his own life ; and if, with a view to exalt or magnify 
the attachment of this sovereign to his people, one of his subjects 
declares that his sovereign was so deeply interested in the protection 
of his people as to send his own son, even the most beloved, to repel 
the enemies at the hazard of his life, and that he had not spared his 
own son in securing the lives of his people—-does he confine the 
royal birth to that son, or does he degrade other sons of the king 
from that dignity? I beg my readers will read Rom., viii. 31, 32, 
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and reflect upon their purport. Besides, we find in the original 
Hebrew, Gen., i. 27, “God created man in his image,” and in the 
English version, “in his own image.” 

Did the original writer of Genesis mean, that God created man 
in some fictitious or adopted image resembling that of God? Did 
the authors of the English version violate the original construction 
by adding the word “own,” to the phrase “in his image?” Or did 
they add it only for the energy of expression ? Psalm, Ixvii.6: “ God 
even ourown God, shall bless us.’ Does the writer here exclude God 
from being the God of the world, by the use of the word own in the 
verse, against the declaration of Paul ? Rom. iii. 29: “Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Geutiles 
also.” Or does he use this word to shew the Israelites’ especial attach- 
ment to God ? In1 Tim. i. 2, Paul uses the expression, “‘ Timothy, my 
own son in the faith.’ Did he thereby exclude his thousands of 
spiritual disciples from being his sons in the faith ? 

In reply to his allusion to John i. 16, in which Jesus is said to be 
“the only-begotten Son of the Father,” I beg to refer the Editor to 
Heb. xi. 17: “ By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; 
and he that had received the promises offered up his only-begotten 
son.” Whence he may perceive that the phrase “ only-begotten,” 
implies only most beloved among the children, as Abraham had, at 
that time, another son beside Isaac, namely, Ishmael, by Hagar, given 
to him as his wife, Gen. xvi. 3,15. Were we to take the word of 
John, “ only-begotten,” in its literal sense, in defiance of Heb. xi. 17, 
we must discredit the express word of God, declaring Israel his be- 
gotten and first-born son, and describing David to be his begotten 
son. 

It is worth noticing, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applies the last phrase, “ begotten son,” in an accommodated sense, 
to Jesus, Heb. i. 5; I say in an accommodated sense, since in Psalm 
ii. 7, it is David that declares, during the prosperous time of his 
reign, ‘‘ The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my son, this day have 
I begotten thee.” Besides, how can the orthodox Christians, who con- 
sider Jesus as the begotten Son of God from eternity, with consis- 
tency maintain the opinion, that God had begotten him, at a parti- 
cular day, during the reign of David ? They may, perhaps, apply some 
of their mysterious interpretations to this passage of the Psalms; but 
they will, of course, in that case, pardon my inability to comprehend 
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them. I will not return to the subject of Rev. i. 8, and Heb. i. 10, 
though the Editor recurs to them in this place. 

As to his frequent repetition of such phrases as “Jesus is Jehovah 
God,” “a tremendous being in his wrath,” &c., I only say, they are 
best calculated to work upon the minds of those that are brought up 
in the notion of the Trinity, but do not carry any weight with 
them in an argument subject to the decision of an enlightened 
public. 

I asserted in my Second Appeal, that Jesus removed the doubt 
that arose with regard to the sense in which the unity should be taken 
in John x. 30, (‘I and my father are one,”) by representing the unity 
so expressed to be such as he prayed might exist amongst his apostles, 
which was, of course, the unity of will and design, and not identity 
of being, as is evident from John xvii. 11, “ that they may be one 
as we are’’, and verse 22, ‘‘ that they may be one even as we are one ;” 
on which the Editor makes the following remarks : 

“The declaration, John xvil. 22, ‘that they may be one even as 
we are one,’ was made at a time, and to persons totally different from 
that in John x. 30, ‘I and my Father are one,’ the latter was made to 
the gainsaying Jews, and the former in prayer to his heavenly Father; 
nor is there the least hint given that any doubt had arisen among 
the disciples respecting the expression ‘I and my Father are one.’ ” 

It astonishes me very much to meet with a new rule laid down by 
the Editor, that no commentary upon, or explanation of a passage or 
phrase by the author of it, can have any weight, if it is made or given 
at a subsequent period in the course of a solemn prayer to God, or 
before a body of new hearers, without an express declaration of 
their doubts as to the meaning of it. If this rule stand good, many 
commentaries and notes by authors on their respective works must 
cease to be of use, and the universally adopted rule, that passages 
of Scripture should be explained by their reference to one another, 
must be annulled. In ch, x. 30, “I and my Father are one,” Jesus 
-declares unity to subsist between himself and God; and in ch. xvii. 
11 and 22, by praying that ‘they (his disciples) may he one, as he 
and the Father are one,” he explains that the unity between him 
and the Father was of the same kind as that which he prayed to 
be granted to his disciples ; hence by the unity so prayed for, 
cannot be meant anything else than unity of will and design. 
Although that unity may not he of the same degree that subsisted 
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between him and the Father, yet the force of the conjunction “as” 
shews that it is of the same kind. 

Jesus could not mean in praying for his apostles, verse 11, an 
unity in nature among them, whence we might have inferred unity in 
nature between him and his God ; since they were long before this 
prayer created in the one human nature; nor could he pray for a 
renewed spiritual nature to be given to them, (as the Editor thinks to 
be the case), because they were already endued with that spiritual 
union, as is evident from the passage of the very chapter, (xvii. 6, 8, 
16, 22), ‘‘ They have kept thy word.”—‘ And have known surely that 
I came out from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send 
me.’—‘* They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.”’— 
“The glory which thou gavest me, I have given them.” Besides, 
unity in spiritual nature 1s not the same kind of unity which subsists 
between the individuals of one nature. 

Supposing unity of nature existed between God and Jesus Christ, 
(as the Editor believes,) in the same manner as it is found in one 
begotten by a man or animal and his parents, and that Jesus actually 
meant by the words, ‘my Father,” in verse 3U, to affirm God to be 
his real Father, would it not be quite idle in Jesus to have declared, 
that he asa Son was of the same nature with his Father, instead of 
saying that he was a Son entertaining the same will and design with 
his Father, since the former circumstance is natural and obvious, but 
the latter is not always found to exist, as we daily find among the 
children of men? Were the circumstance of one’s calling God his 
Father received as a proof of his being actually the son of God, and, 
of course, of his unity in nature with the Deity, we must consider 
David as a real son of God, and of the same nature. Psalm Ixxxix. 
29: “He shall cry unto me, Thou art uy Farner, my God, and the 
rock of my salvation ;" and we also must esteem Israel one in nature 
with God; (Jer. iii. 4, “ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Faraer, thou art the guide of my youth ?”) We must even admit 
afl Christians to be one in nature with the Father of the universe, for 
we are taught to pray to ouR FaTHeER in heaven, Matt. vi. 9. See also 
verses 1, 4, 6, 8, 14, 15, 18, and 32 of the same chapter. John xx. 
17: “ My Father and your Father,” &c. 2 Cor. i, 3: “The Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and ‘‘ the Father of mercies,” &c. To enable 
my readers to take a clear view of this passage, I here quote the 
context, as well as the note found in the Improved Version upon it. 
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Vers. 29, 30: ‘““My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all: and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my 
Father are one:” that is, “To snatch my true disciples out of my 
hand would be to snatch them out of my almighty Father’s hand ; 
because ‘I and my Father are one ;’ one in design, action, agreement, 
affection. See ch. xvii. 11,21, 22.1 Cor. ili. 8s‘Now he that planteth, 
and he that watereth are one.’’’ (Improved Version.) Both in the 
Scriptures, and in ordinary composition, unity, when referred to two 
substances, implies invariably perfect concord of will, or some other 
qualities and by no means oneness of nature,—-a fact which my 
readers will perceive by a slight attention to the common usage of 
language, and also to the following verses :—Gen. ii. 24: “And he 
(the husband) shall cleave unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh.” Ezek. xxxvii. 19: “I will take the stick of Joseph, and will 
put them with him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them 
ONE stick, and they shalll be one in mine hand” 1 Cor. x. 17: 
“For we being many are one bread, and one body; for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.” 

I never amused myself with the thought that Christ did “pray 
that his disciples might be one with him and his heavenly Father,” 
nor did Jf ever rejoice at the idea that Jesus, “a man approved of 
God,” was one in nature with the invisible Most High; I only observ- 
ed in my Second Appeal, that if Trinitarian authors succeeded in 
their attempt to prove the deity of Jesus Christ from a perverted 
interpretation of such phrases as “the Father in me, and I in him”; 
—‘he dwelleth in God, and God in him ;” they would unavoidably 
increase the number of the persons of the Godhead much beyond 
three, since similar expressions are frequently found applied to the 
disciples of Jesus. John xiv. 20: “At that day ye shall know, (address- 
ing himself to his disciples,) I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
im you” Ch. xvii, 21 : “ Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” John vi. 56: “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, andI in him.” 1 John iv. 
15: “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him, and he im God.” “ Peter i. 4: “That by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature.” 

The Editor seems displeased at my having declined to submit 
indiscriminately to my countrymen the whole doctrine of the New 
Testament, because certain passages therein, having undergone 
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human distortions, occasion much dispute. I therefore beg to refer 
him to another portion of this Essay, as well as to all church history, 
which shew that my plan was conformable to the example laid down 
by the apostles and primitive Christians, who used to accommodate 
their instructions to the gradual progress of their followers. 

In answer to his question, “How was it that I did not feel struck 
with the absurdity of a creature's creating all things,” &c.? I beg 
only to reply by another question, viz. How does the Reverend 
Editor justify the idea, that one who was in the human shape, pos- 
sessed of human feelings, and subject to the calls of nature, was the 
very God whom he defines as existing for ever, immaterial, invisible, 
and above all mortal causes or effects ? 

The Reverend Editor says, that nothing can be more incorrect 
than my assertion, p. 130, that Jesus in John x. ‘disavowed the 
charge of making himself God :’—after having borne the fullest 
testimony to his equality with God in chapters v. and viii. at 
length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death.’ I therefore 
refer to chapters v. and viii., and now ask the Editor whether he 
calls the following saying of Jesus, found in chapters v. and viil., 
the fullest testimonies to his equality with God? ‘The Son can do 
nothing of himself.” “For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth.” “So the Son quickeneth whom 
he will; for the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.” “He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
him that sent me, hath everlasting life.” “So hath he yiven to the 
Son to have life in himself, hath given him authority.” &e. ‘‘I can 
of mine ownself do nothing.” I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of the Father who hath sent me.” For the works which the Father 
hath given me to finish,” &c. “I am come in my Father's name.” 
‘Ch. viil.: ‘‘ But he that sent me 7s true.” Ido nothing of myself, 
but as my Father hath taught me I speak these things.” “ But now 
ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth which I have 
heard of God.” Neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” ‘“T 
seek not mine own glory.” “TI know him (God) and keep his saying.”* 
Do these testimonies amount to the equality of Jesus with his God 
and Father? If so, the Editor must have in view a definition of the 

term “equality” quite different from that maintained by the world. 


* As to John v. 23, I beg to refer my readers to the subsequent chapter of this Essay, 
where I will examine the same verse fully. 
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I at the same time entreat the Editor to point out a single verse 
in either of these two chapters containing a proof of the equality 
of Jesus Christ with God, setting in defiance all the phrases I have 
now quoted from these very chapters. After reflecting upon the 
above cited phrases, the Editor will, I hope, spare the charge, that 
Jesus “at length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death ;”’ for, his 
disavowal of deity in ch. x. 36, was quite consistent with all the doc- 
trines and precepts that he taught in the evangelical writings, (Vide 
the whole of the four Gospels.) 

The Editor then adds, ‘the confession, (in x. 34—36,) which our: 
author terms a disavowal of deity, was the very confession for which 
they sought again to take him, because they still thought he made 
himself God.”” [am, therefore, under the necessity of quoting the 
context, to shew that the Jews seemed appeased at the explanation 
given by Jesus himself, as to their misunderstanding of him, and 
that they sought again to take him on account of another subsequent 
assertion of his. The context is, (32) “Many good works have I 
shewed you from my Father; for which of those works do ye stone 
me? (33) The Jews answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy; and because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. (34) Jesus answered them, Is it not written in 
your law, I said ye are gods? (35) If he called them gods unto whom 
the word of God came, (and the scripture cannot be broken,) (36) 
Say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said I am the Son of God? (37) 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not: (35) but if I do,. 
though ye believe not me, believe the works ; that ye may know and 
believe that the Fatheris in me,* and I in him. (39) Therefore they 
sought again to take him, but he escaped out their hand.” Does 
not Jesus here appeal to scripture, on the ground that if the sacred 
writings, every assertion of which is but true, are justified in calling 
magistrates and prophets gods, and that the Jews in reading the 
Scriptures styled those superiors by the epithet gods, in conformity 
to their Scriptures, they could not in justice accuse him, the sanctified 
Messiah of God, of blasphemy, for his having called himself only 


*T have already in a preceding page (419) stated that such a phrase tga detn 
another, and the other is in him,” implies in scriptural language only unity in design and 
a 


will, as it 1s frequently applied to the apostles in reference to God, and to their Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ. , 
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the Son of God ? Does not Jesus here justify the use of the phrase 
“Son of God,” for himself, in the same metaphorical sense that the 
term “gods” was used for the magistrates and prophets among 
Israel? If so, he of course relinyuishes his claim to the use of the 
phrase “ God,” and “Son of God” in its real sense. Tf a commoner, 
who holds a high situation under government, suffers himself to be 
called “honourable ’’ and, consequently, be accused of presumption 
in permitting himself to be designated by that title, on the ground 
that he was not actually the son of a nobleman, would he not justify 
himself against this charge by saying, “ You call all the judges Lords 
in their judicial capacity though they are not noblemen by birth ; 
yet you charge me (who hold a more dignitied situation than the 
judges) with arrogance, because I suffer myself to be addressed as 
‘honourable ’—-a title which the children of noblemen enjoy”? In 
following the example of Jesus, 1 now appeal to scripture, and also 
to common sense that my readers may judge there by whether verses. 
34—36 contain a confession vf Godhead, or a disavowal of deity, 
made by Jesus himself. 

It is not only a single instauce in which Jesus omitted to correct 
the Jews in their misconceiving the phrase, “The Father is in me, 
and I in him,” (verse 38,) but in many other instances he left them 
in ignorance. (John ii. 19, 21.) When Jesus told the Jews to 
destroy the temple, that he might raise it again in three days, they 
misunderstood him, and supposed that he intended to raise the temple 
of Jerusalem, and, found fault with him, from this misconceived 
notion, before the high-priest. -lohn ii. 21: But he spake of the 
temple of his body ;” as well as John vii. 34—36, viii. 21, 22, as I 
noticed before in pages 333, 425. The Editor, lastly, says that 
“ Jesus at last chose to die under this very charge, rather than clear 
up the mistake, if it was such. This was their last and grand charge: 
‘We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God,’ which they esteemed blasphemy worthy of 
death.” The Editor must be well aware that the Jews had such’ an 
inveterate enmity against Jesus, that they not only charged him with 
what they found in him contrary to their law, but even with wilful 
exaggerations. John v. 15: “The man departed and told the Jews, 
that it was Jesus who had made him whole.” Ver. 16; ‘ And 
therefore did the Jews persecute lim, (Jesus,) and sought to slay him, 
because he had done these things ou the sabbath day.” (To perform 
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a cure on the sabbath day is supposed by the Jews to be a breach of 
the traditions of the elders, and not a crime worthy of death ; yet they 
sought to kill Jesus under that pretence.) Ver.17: “But Jesus 
answered them. My father worketh hitherto, and I work. (18) 
Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
amaking himself equal with God.” Although the Jews in their own 
defence, called God their Father, without subjecting themselves 
to the charge of blasphemy, (John vii. 41, We have one Father, even 
‘God,”) yet they sought to kill Jesus on the false ground, that he 
equalized himself with God by calling God his father. It is worth 
observing, that, lest the Jews should infer his independence in doing 
miracles, and wrest his words from the purpose, (“‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work’’) Jesus firmly avows his entire dependence on 
‘God in whatever he had performed, in verse 19, (‘‘ Verily, I say unto 
you, the Son cay do nothing of himself,” &c.,) and also in the folowing 
_verses, in so much that the Jews, being unable to find any plea for 
his destruction, remained quiet, and and left Jesus in peace. (Vide 
the whole of ch. v.) In Luke xxiii. 2, the Jews charged him with 
having perverted the nation by representing himself as their king, 
and having forbidden to give tribute to Cesar: a charge which was 
full of misrepresentation. : 
Let us return now to the text quoted by the Reverend Editor: 
““ We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
‘himself the Son of God;”—whence it is evident, that, notwithstanding 
the great hatred which the Jews entertained towards our Saviour, 
.and the misrepresentation they were guilty of in their accusation against 
him, the severest charge which they preferred under the pretence of 
religion was, that “ he made himself the Son of God,” and they would 
have, of course, accused him of having made himself God, to Pilate, 
whom they found inclined to release Jesus, and in presence of the 
multitude, this beg better calculated to excite the wrath of the 
latter and horror of the former, had the Jews ever heard him declare 
himself God, or say anything that amounted to his claim to the 
Godhead. The high-priest and other chief accusers knew very well 
that their people were taught to consider God as their Father, and to 
call themselves the children of the Most High (correctly speaking, the 
sons of the Most High, Psalm Ixxxii. 6); and this idea was so familiar 
among them, that Jesus also admitted them to be the particular © 
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children of the Deity. Mark vii, 27 ; “ But Jesus said unto her, Let 
the children first be filled,” &c. 

The Editor says, (page 597,) that “our author queries on what 
principle any stress can be laid on the prophetic expression quoted 
in Heb. i. from the Psalms, ‘Thy throne, 9 God, is for ever and 
ever. We reply merely on this principle, that it is spoken by God, 
who cannot lie.” Are not these words also, “‘ Ye are gods,” spoken 
by Him who cannot lie? Is not the very verse of Hebrews, ‘‘ Thy 
throne, © God, is for ever and ever,” applied originally to Solomon 
by Him who cannot lie, and, in an accommodated sense, to Jesus by the 
apostle ? I will not introduce the subject again, it having been 
noticed in page 344. The Editor expresses his astonishment at 
what I say in Second Appeal, that the phrase ‘“‘for ever” must mean 
a limited time when referred to an earthly king or a creature, and 
therefore it carries no weight in proof of the deity of Jesus when 
applied to him. The reason which he assigns for his surprise is, 
How could I take this phrase in a finite sense when applied to Jesus, 
the eternal Jehovah? Did not the Editor feel astonished at the idea 
that he employs the application of the phrase “for ever’ in his 
attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, and then employs the circumstance 
of the eternal deity of Jesus, for the purpose of proving that ifinite 
duration is understood by the phrase “for ever,” when referred to 
Jesus ? 

As he admits that ‘for ever” when referred to a creature, 
implies a limited time only; he, therefore, must spare this phrase, 
and try to quote some other term peculiar to God, in his endeavour 
to establish the deity of Jesus. 

The Editor says, that the expression of Jesus to Mary, (John 
xx. 17,) “ Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God,’ was merely 
in his human nature. I wish the Editor had furnished us with a 
list, enumerating those expressions that Jesus Christ made in his 
human capacity, and another shewing such declarations as he made 
in his divine nature, with authorities for the distinction. I might 
have, in that case, attentively examined them as well as their 
authorities. From his general mode of reasoning, I am induced to 
think, that he will sometimes be obliged, in explaining a single 
sentence in the scriptures, to ascribe a part of it to Jesus as a man, 
and another part to him in his divine nature. As for example, John 
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v. 22,23: “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father which hath sent him.” The first part of this sentence, 
“hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” must have been 
(according to the Editor) spoken in the human nature of Jesus Christ, 
since the Almighty, in exercising his power, does not stand in need 
of another’s vesting him with that power. The second part of the 
same sentence, ‘all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father,’’ must be ascribed by the Editor to Jesus as God, he 
having been worthy to be honoured as the Father is. And the last 
part, “which hath sent him,” relates again to Christ’s human 
capacity since it implies his subjection to the disposal of another. 
Is this the internal evidence of Christianity on which the orthodox 
divines lay stress? Surely not. 

As to the exclamation of Thomas, (John xx. 28,) “My Lord and 
my God!” It is neither a confession of the supreme deity of Jesus 
by him, nor is it a vain exclamation, since it is evident, from verse 
25, that Thomas doubted Christ’s resurrection without any reference 
to his deity ; and that, when he saw Jesus and the print of the 
nails, he believed it, and being struck with such a circumstance, 
made the exclamation, “ My Lord and my God!” according to the 
invariable habits of the Jews, Arabs, and almost all other Asiatic 
nations, who, when struck with wonder, often make exclamations 
iu the name of the Deity; and that Jesus, from these apparent 
circumstances, and having perceived his heart, says, “because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed,” (verse 29); by which Jesus 
acknowledges the belief of Thomas in the fact which he doubted 
in verse 25, that is, his resurrection; for the subject in question, 
as it stands in the context, has no allusion to the deity of Jesus ; 
and the form in which a confession is made, is totally different 
from that of exclamation, both in the scriptures and in ordinary 
language. How can Thomas be supposed to have meant to confess 
the deity of Jesus in a mere exclamation, ‘“ My Lord and my God !” 
without adding some phrase conveying confession, such as “ Thou 
art” my Lord and my God, and “TI believe you to be” my Lord 
and my God? I beg that my readers will attentively refer to the 
context, and to the common habits of Asiatics on occasions similar to 
this, and form their opinion respecting this subject. The Editor 
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quotes Matt. v. 37, which, with its context, forbid all sorts of swear- 
ing; but what relation this has to the exclamation of Thomas, John 
xx. 2S, I am unable to discover. 

The Editor quotes six passages from the Gospel and the book of 
the Revelations, four of which I have already examined, and I notice 
now the remaining two verses. First, John i. I: “* In the beginning 
was the word, and the word was with God, and the word was God.” 
By the first sentence, (‘‘in the beginning was the word”) the Editor 
attempts to prove the eternity of the son; by the second, (“the word 
was with God”’) his distinct personality ; and by the third (“ the word 
was God’’) his deity. 

Let us first take this verse in its literal sense, and ascertain 
whether or not it is, in that case, intelligible. “ In the beginning’”— 
i, e. in the time—‘‘ was the word’’—i e. existed such a sound as was 
capable of conveying a meaning. ‘The word was with God’—i. e. 
this sound existed in the Deity, since no sound can exist of itself. 
“The word was God’’—i. e. the word was the deity, or a deity, or 
being like other attributes of the Deity, it was divine. The whole 
verse thus stands: “From the beginning the word of God, or Reve- 
lation manifesting his will and commandments, existed with him as 
God himself ;’ and by the same word God made or established all 
things ; as the Jewish and Muhammadan as well as Hindoo theolo- 
gians believe, on the authority of the words respectively acknowledged 
by them, that God made and established all things by his word only. 
(Vide Gen. i. 3, et seq.) And he communicated that Revelation to the 
world through Jesus Christ, (as testified beforehand by John the 
Baptist,) for the purpose of effecting the salvation of those that 
received and believed the authority of that Revelation. This is 
detailed throughout vers. 2—12.* In verses 13, 14, John expressly 
personifies “the word” in Jesus, as the bearer and deliverer of the Re- 
velation: “ The word was made flesh,” (or the word was flesh,) “and 
dwelt among us,” &c. To explain fully this metaphorical representation, 
John designates Jesus by this name, with the additional words “ of 
life,” once in his Epistle, 1 John i. 1, “‘ The word of life,” and with the 
additional words ‘of God,” once in Rev. xix. 15, “ His name is called 
the word of God ;” whereby he manifests that Jesus, as the deliverer 

© The reason for the use of the intsculine gender m these verses, both in the original 


Gospel and in the English version 15 obvious, as the original word Aoyos signifying the 
“word,” is masculine. 
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of the word of God, is called by that name, and not actually identified 
with the word, as otherwise might have been supposed from his 
Gospel, i. 1. John i. 1, is not the only instance in which an attribute 
of the Deity is thus represented as one with God ; for the very same 
writer identifies love with the Deity, in 1 John iv, 8, 16, on the 
ground that love is of God, and is manifested in the world by him. 
1 John iv. 7. 

Secondly. Ihave to notice the orthodox exposition of the verse 
in questien: they interpret the word “beginning,” as signifying all 
eternity, and by the term “word,” they understand Jesus the son of 
God ; that is, from all eternity the son of God existed with God, distinct 
in person, and he was also God. The interpretation is, I presume, 
equally unscriptural, as it is revolting to the understanding, and for 
several reasons; First. As long as a passage can be consistently 
taken and understood in its literal sense, there can be no apology for 
taking it in a figurative one. Here we find no authority for identify- 
ing Jesus with the “word,” or designating him by that term in any 
of the preceding Gospels ; he is only figuratively so called in Revela- 
tion, by the name of “ the word of God.” Under these circumstances, 
to understand Jesus literally and so abruptly by the term “ word,” in 
John i. 1, (against, the established doctrine of the Jews and the rest 
of the oriental nations,) and to assume this word as existent in the 
beginning, and as instrumental in the hands of God, in moral and 
pltysical creations, is entirely inadmissible. 2ndly. The Evangelist 
John, in his Gospel, uses the word “beginning” ina finite sense, and 
generally implying the beginning of the Christian dispensation, (John 
xvi. 4, xv. 27, vill. 25, 44, vi. 64, ii. 11,) and not once for “all eternity,” 
Hence to understand the word “beginning” in an infinite sense, is 
opposed to the sense adopted throughout the whole of his Gospel. 
3rdly. In the first verse of Genesis, “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” we find, in a similar connection, the same 
phrase, “in the beginning.” Were we to follow the orthodox inter- 
pretation, and take it in an infinite sense, (7. e. from eternity God 
created the earth and heavens,) we should be compelled to profess the 
eternity of the world and become materialisty. 4thly. To acknow- 
ledge the son to be the true God, and to have lived with the true God 
from eternity, destroys at once the idea of the unity of God, and 
proves beyond every question, the plurality of the Diety. For, if we 
see one real man living with another real man, though both of them 
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are one in nature and design, are we not compelled, by the ordinary 
course of nature, to apprehend the duality of man, and to say that, 
there are two men? Can orthodox ingenuity prove, that there are 
not two, but one man, or prevent the comprehension of the duality of 
man? If not, I wish to know whether, after admitting that the real 
God, the Son, exists with the real God, the Father, from eternity, 
the Editor can consistently deny the existence of two real Gods? 
othly. The exposition of the Editor must render John i. 1, directly 
contradictory of Deut. xxxil. 39, “Iam he, and there is no God with 
me.” Here Jehovah himself expressly denies having another real 
God with him in the universe, for he is often said to have had ficti- 
tious Gods with him and, therefore, Jehovah’s denial, in this verse, 
must be referred and contined to real Gods. Psalm Ixxxii. 1: “‘ God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he judgeth among the 
Gods.” Ile then addressed himself to those nominal Gods of Israel, 
among whom he stood, “I said, ye are Gods” (in verse 6). But we 
firmly believe that John, an inspired writer, could not utter anything 
that might contradict the express declaration of Jehovah, though the 
Editor and others, fron. a mistaken notion ascribe this contradiction 
to the Evangelist. 6thly. They thus render the last sentence of the 
verse “ the word was God,’ without the indefinite article ‘‘a’”’ before 
“God,” while thev translate Exod. vu. 1, ‘ I have made thee (Moses) 
a God to Pharoah,” though. in the original Hebrew, there stands only 
the word onde or ‘God, without the indefinite article “a” before 
it. Ifregard for the divine unity induced them to add the article 
“a” in the verse of Exodus, ‘a God to Pharoh,” why did not the 
same regard, as well as a desire of consistency, suggest to them to 
add the article “a” in John i. 1, ‘the word was a God” ? We may, 
however, easily account for this inconsistency. The term “God” in 
Exodus is applied to Moses, the notion of whose deity they abhor ; 
but as they meant to refer the same term in Johni. 1, to Jesus, (whose 
deity they are induced by their education to support,) they leave 
the word “ God” here without the article “a,” and carefully write 
it with a capital G. Lastly. If eternity be understood by the 
phrase “In the beginning,” in John i. 1, and Jesus Christ be literally 
understood by the “ word,’ then we shall not only be compelled to. 
receive Christ as an eternal being, but also his apostles ; since Luke 
(ch. i. 2) speaks of himself and his felfow-disciples, as “‘ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word from the beginning.” 
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Thirdly. I shall now quote the interpretation of this passage, by 
searchers after truth, who have been enabled to overcome their early- 
acquired prejudices. See Improved version, for which the Christian 
world is indebted to its eminently learned authors. 

“The Word.] ‘Jesus is so called because God revealed himself 
or his word by him.” Newcome. The same title is given to Christ, 
Luke i. 2. For the same reason he ts called the Word of life, 1, John 
i. 1, which passage is so clear and useful a comment upon the proem 
to the gospel, that 1t may be proper to cite the whole of it. ‘ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of life: for the Life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal Life 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us; that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.’ By a similar meto- 
nymy Christ is called the Life, the Light, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Resurrection. See Cappe’s Dissert. Vol. I. p. 19.” 

“In the beginning.| Or, from the first, i. e., from the commence- 
ment of the gospel dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. This is 
the usual sense of the word in the writings of this evangelist. John 
vi. 64, Jesus knew from the beginning, or from the first: ch. xv. 27, 
‘Ye have been with me from the beginning.’ See ch. xvi. 14, ii. 24, 
iii. 11; also 1 John I. J, ii. 7,8; 2 John 6,7. Noris this sense of 
the word uncommon in other passages of the New Testament. 2 
Thess. ii. 13; Phil. iv.15; Luke i. 2.” 

“The Word was with God] He withdrew from the world to 
commune with God, and to receive divine instructions and qualifica- 
tions, previously to his public ministry. As Moses was with God 
in the mount, Exod. xxxiv. 28, so was Christ in the wilderness, or 
elsewhere, to be instructed and disciplined for his high and important 
office. See Cappe, ibid, p. 22.” 

“dnd the Word was aGod.| ‘Was God.’ Newcome. Jesus 
received a commission as a ee of the Most High, and was 
invested with extraordinary miraculous powers. But in the Jewish 
phraseology they were called gods to whom the word of God came. 
(Jobn x. 35.) So Moses is declaxed to he a god to Pharoah. (Exod. 
vii. 1.) Some translate the passage, God was the Word, q. d. it was 
not so properly he that spake’to men as God that spake to them by 
him. Cappe, ibid. See John x. 30, compared with xvii. 8, ii. 16, iii. 
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34, v. 23, xii. 44. Crellius conjectured that the true reading was we®, 
the Word was God’s, q. d. the first teacher of the gospel derived his 
commission from God. But this conjecture, however plausible, rests 
upon no authority.” 

“Was in the beginning with God.] Before he entered upon his 
ministry he was fully instructed, by intercourse with God, in the 
nature and extent of his commission.”’ 

“ 41i things were done by him.|] ‘ All things were made by him, 
and without him was not anything made that was made.’ New- 
come ; who explains it of the creation of the visible, material world 
hy Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on ver. 
3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word eyevero will not 
admit. f:Aroxae occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New 
Testament, but never in the sense of create. It signifies, in this 
gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to come, to become, to 
come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, ch. xv. ¢. xix. 36. It has 
the latter sense, Matt. v. 18, vi. 8, xxi. 42, xxvi. 6. All things in the 
Christian dispensation were done by Christ, 1. e. by his authority, 
and according to his direction ; and in the ministry committed to his 
apostles nothing has been done without his warrant. See John xv. 4 
5, ‘ Without me ve can do nothing.’ Compare vers. 7, 10, 16; John 
xvil. 8; Col. i. 16,17. Cappe, ibid.” 

Verse 14: “ Nevertheless, the Word was flesh.” ‘‘ Though this 
first preacher of the gospel was honoured with such signal tokens of 
divine confidence and favour, though he was invested with so high an 
office, he was, nevertheless, a mortal man.’ Cappe. In this sense 
the word flesh is used in the preceding verse. ‘ Flesh,’ says Mr. 
Lindsey, Sequel to the Apology, page 136, ‘is frequently put for man. 
—Psalm Ixv. 2; Rom. iii. 20. But it frequently and peculiarly 
stands for man as mortal, subject to infirmities and sufferings ; and 
as such is particulary appropriated to Christ here, and in other places. 
1Tim. if. 16; Rom. i. 3, ix. 5; 1 Pet. i. 18, 1v. 1. cAoyos capt 
eyevero, the Word was flesh, not beeame flesh, which is Newcome's 
translation, or, was made flesh, which is the common version. The 
most usual meaning of yivOpat, is to de. In this sense eyevero is sued 
in this chapter, ver. 6; alsoin Luke xxiv. 19. The things concern- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth os eyevero, who was, not who became a pro- 
phet. See Cappe, p. 56 ; and Socinus in loc.” 
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Now iy readers may juwlge which of these interpretations of 
John 1.1 is consistent with scriptural authority and conformable to 
the human understanding. 

The Editor denies, positively, the charge of admitting three Gods, 
though he is in the practice of worshipping God the hier God the 
Sen, and God the Holy Ghost. € could wish to know what he would 
say, when a Hindoo also would deny polytheisin on the same principle, 
that if three separate persons be admitted to make one God, and 
those that adore them be esteemed as worshippers of one God, what 
objection could be advanced, justly, to the oneness of three hundred 
and thirty-three millions of persons in the Deity, anil to their worshi p 
in different emblems? For, oneness of three or of thirty awillions ef 
separate persons 1s equall¥ impossible according to human experience, 
and equally supportable by inmvstery alone. 

The second passage of John quoted by the Editor which I hare 
not yet noticed 1s John xvi. 30: ‘tNow are we sure that thou knowest 
all things.” I admit that Jesus kuows all thines concerning his 
ministry and the execution of tinal judgement, but not those that 
bear no relation to either of them, as I noticed in paves 344, 393, 
and 407, since the phrase “all things,” is very often used in a definite 
sense, both in the Old and New Testaments. In Joshua i. 17, when 
the people said, “We hearkened to Moses in all things,” they meant, 
of course, things with regan] to the divine commandiuents. So,in Matt. 
xvil. 11, Elias is said to have “restored all things,” that is, all things 
concerning his office as the forerunner of the Me.stale Ti Mark xxiii. 
23, Jesus said to his di-ciples, “T have foretold you all things,” of 
course what respected their salvation. Eph. vi. 21: “Tychicus, a 
beloved brother, and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to 
you all things,” of course belonging to their salvation, Besides, 
the scriptures inform us, that those who devote themselves to 
the contemplation of the Deity are endued with the free gift of knowing 
all things ; but from this circumstance they are not considered to be 
elevated to the nature of God, nor numbered as persons of the 
Godhead. Prov. xxviil. 5: “ They that seek the Lord. understand ald 
things.” 2 Tim. 1. 7: Sav’ the Lord give thee understanding i all 
things.” 2 Sam. xiv. 20 : “And my Lord is wise, according to che: wisdom 
of an angel of God, to know all things that are in ihe: earth.” 

The Editor quotes Paul (page 598,) “God our saviour’ and I Peter 
“the righteousness of Gol and our saviour Jesus Christ” and also 
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Jude 25, “to the only wise God our saviour.” He intends perhaps to 
shew, that as both God and Jesus are styled “ Saviours.”’ consequently 
Jesus is God.—I have fully noticed that several others, beside Jesus, 
were like him, appointed by Gol to save people from time to time, 
and named saviours in the scriptures ; but that the use of this appel- 
lation does not serve to prove the deity of any of them. Vude pages 
dll and A313. 

The Editor expresses his despite of Hindu polytheism triumphing 
in his own pure profession. JI wonder how it could escape the notice 
of the Editor that the doctrine of plurality in unity maintained by 
him, and that professed by Hindus stand on the same footing, since 
the Editor, as well as the Hindus, firmly declares the unity of God, 
while at the same time both acknowledge the plurality of persons 
under the same Godhead, although they differ from each other in the 
exact number. The following passage ynoted by the Editor “the 
gods who have not made the heavens and the earth, shall perish from 
the earth and from uncer these heavens,” is equally applicable to 
several of the divine persons of both parties. 

In answer to the Editor's query, Where does the unity of man- 
kind exist? I[entreat to be allowed to ask the Editor, where the 
unity of the Godhead exits? If he say, that it is one divine nature 
that exists between the three sacred persons, I answer, that the unity 
of mankind is one human nature, and exists between so many 
individual persons. 

Tn answer to his question, When were all mankind one even in 
design and will? T shall ~ay that mankind has always been one, and 
shall be one even in will and design, in the glorious and prosperous 
reign of Christ; the present difference in will and design, or in rank 
and situation among its persons, does not preclude them from unity 
of nature, as the E:ditor himself admits that “one equal in nature to 
another may yet be subordinate in office.’ Besides, we find that the 
will of God the Father was sometimes at variance with that of God 
the Son. Matt xxvi. 39: “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as 7 will but as thou wilt.’ Mark 
xiv. 36: “ And he (Jesus) said Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto thee ; take away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, 
but what thou wilt.” 

The Editor appeals to common sense, saying, that “she sees 
around her every day,” that one man “ equal in nature to another is 
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yet subordinate in office.” She sees so indeed ; but when she sees one 
man equal in nature to another, she reckons them fwo men, whether 
one is subordinate in office to the other or not. To this part of the 
evidence, I beg the Editor will pay some attention. It is indeed as- 
tonishing, that in all his illustrations, the Editor brings the Godhead 
to a level with any genus, including various species under it, but feels 
offended if any one should observe this fact to him. 

The Editor says, (page 601,) ‘‘ Nor is it true that it was the con- 
stant practice of the Saviour to pray to the Father for the power of 
working miracles ; for he never did them in his Father's name, as was 
the invariable practice of the ancient prophets.” In reply to this, I 
only refer the Editor to John xi. 41, to Mark viii. 6, where we find 
Jesus had actually prayed to the Father in raising the dead, and 
breaking the bread ; ant especially to John xi. 42, in which Jesus, by 
saying “thou hearest me always,” avows that, during the whole 
period of his executing the commission, God heard his supplications, 
though in several instances of performing miracles he had not used 
verbally the name of God, in imitation of the practices of some of the 
ancient prophets. See 2 Kings v. 27, in which Elisha is said to have 
made Gehazi a leper without verbal supplication to God ; and in chap. 
ii. 10, Elijah bestowed on Elisha his power of performing miracles, 
without praying verbally to the Most High. As to the Editor’s asser- 
tion, that ‘he never did them (miracles) in his Father's name,” I 
again refer him to John x. 25, “ The works that Ido in my father’s 
name, they bear witness of me.” Ver. 43: “I am come in my Father's 
name, and ye receive me not; if another shall come in his own name, 
him ye will receive.” Here Jesus rests his divine commission on the 
name of God, and rejects the claims of any one who comes in his own 
name. He certainly sent his disciples to work miracles in his own 
name, as the Massiah sent from God, that his apostles might procure 
faith in him from Jews and Gentiles, whereby they both might 
have their access to God through him. Matt. x. 40-42: “He 

that receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man, shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of those little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.”’ These 
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shew evidently that man should be rewarded for any act that he may 
perform in the name of a disciple, even in the name of a righteous 
man. How much more is he to be approved in the sight of God if he 
acts in the name of the Messiah of the Most High! 

I do not wonder at the idea of Christ’s empowering his apostles to 
work miracles when we find other prophets doing the same at their 
own choice, as I have often noticed. The Editor says, “If it be 
declared in scripture, that the Father created all things by and for the 
Son, it proves only that the Son is equal to the Father,” and that the 
passages, ‘ he hath given to the Son to have life in himself,’ ‘ the first- 
born of every creature, ‘“ place the equality of the Son with the Father 
beyond all dispute.” This must be a new mode of proof, invented 
for the support of the trinity, founded on mystery, far beyond my 
understanding. Forifa creature’s being endowed with life by, or 
employed as an instrument in the hands of another, puts them both on 
a footing of equality, then, in the Editor’s estimation, the clay is 
equal to the potter ; the rod with which Moses performed his miracles 
was equal to that great prophet; and Moses himself, by whom, and 
for whom, God exhibited so many wonderful works, was equal to the 
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CHAPTER V. 


Remarks on the Replies to the Arguments found in Chapter 
the Third of the Second Appeal. 


Tue Editor now comes (p. 602) “to the last, and by far the easiest 
part of his work,” that of meeting my objections to the seven positions 
formerly advanced in support of the deity of Christ. The first of 
these is, that Jesus was possessed of ubiqnity, deduced from John 
il. 13, “ No name hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heayen.”’ The ubiquity 
of Jesus is, by the Editor, grounded on the phrase. “ who is in heaven,” 
found in the present tense. while Jesus was at that time on earth. [I 
in the first place, observed in my Second Appeal, (page 155,) that 
this argument might, perhaps, carry some weight with it, were not the 
frequent use of the present tense in a preterite or future sense observ- 
ed in the sacred writings; and were nota great number of other 
passages to determine that the term “is,” in this instance, must be 
understood in the past tense ; and to support this assertion, I quoted 
several passages, a few of which the Editor has discussed, leaving the 
rest quite unnoticed. One of these is John vill. 58: Jesussaid unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. Before Abraham was, I am.” 
To weaken its force, the Editor says, “ Why must this declaration, 
‘Before Abraham was, I am, be taken ina preterite sense? Because 
if it be not, our author's cause dies.’’ No; but because it would bear 
no sense unless thus understood, ‘“ Before Abraham was, I was.” 
The Editor further says, “Dil the Jews, however, understand it thus ? 
So far from it, that they esteemed it a decided declaration of 
Jesus’s equality with the Father, and took up stones to stone him as 
a blasphemer.” The Jews understood Jesus as declaring himself to be 
more ancient than Abraham which they first inferred from his assertion 
“Your Father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was 
glad.” (John villi. 56). But there is nothing in the context that 
can convey the least idea of the Jews having esteemed the phrase 
“Before Abraham was, [ am,’ a “decided declaration of Jesus’s 
equality with the Father,” or of their having, in consequence, taken 
up stones to stone him. Nor can the circumstance of their attempt 
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to stone Jesus be considered as a proof of their viewing the above 
declaration respecting his priority to Abraham as blasphemy against 
God, for they sought to slay Jesus once on account of his having 
healed a man on the sabbath day, which they considered as a breach 
of their law, and not as a claim to equality with the Deity (John 
v.16); and they wanted again to destory Jesus merely from his 
atirmine, “I know hun, for IT ain from him, and he hath sent me” 
(John vit 29,30); and finally from motives of political safety, as far 
as regarded their connection with the Romans, the Jews resulved to 
Bll] him. (John xi, £7, £8, 55). 

The ditor says, that ‘Jesus himself, meek and lowly as he way, 
although he knew precisely in what sense they understood him, rather 
chose to work a miracle for his own safety, than to deny bis divinity.” 
From what I have just stated. tid from all that I mentioned in pp. 
444. 425, it obvionsly appears that neither the Jews understood his 
deity from the assertion, “Before Abraham was, [ am,” nor was it usnal 
with Jesus to correct them whenever they mistook lis meaning. The 
Editor might further perceive, in John vy. 20, and its context, that 
Jesus, though charved with having a demon, omitted to correct fully 
their mistaken notion; and also, in John vii. 13, £9, that, on the Tews 
reproaching him with being a Samaritan, and with being possessed by 
ademon, the saviour only deniel the second, and omitted to notice the 
former, which was the grossest charge that one Jew could ever prefer 
against another. 

The Editor seems doubtful as to the force of the arguineuts he has 
adduced in turning the above verse to his pmrpose, as he thought it 
proper to have recourse to “the body of evidence previously adduced” 
in his attempt to prove “Christ's ubiquity ;° but my readers may be 
able to judge, froma calm exainination of this body of evidence, 
Whether or not it has any weight in proof of the ubiquity of the son. 

The Editor now lays down a rule for those instances where the 
present tense 1s used im the scriptures fur the past, saving, “In poetry 
and sometimes in livelv narrative, the present is, with strict propriety, 
used for the past, because the transaction is narrate as though passing 
before the reader's eyes.” I therefore bes the Editor to explain, 
conformably to this rule, the instances I noticed (Second Appeal, pp. 
135, 126) ancl numerous other instances. John xi. 8: ‘His diseiples 
say unto him,” instead of saéd unto him. Ver. 38: “Jesus cometh to 
the grave,” that is, ewme tothe grave. Ch. xiii. 6: “Then cometh he to 
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Simon Peter,” that is, he came to Simon Peter. Do these come under 
the denomination of poetry or lively narration? If not, the Editor’s 
rule must fall to the ground. Ifthe Editor insists upon their being 
lively narration, because the circumstances are “ narrated as though 
passing before the reader’s eyes,’ how can we be prevented, in that 
case, from taking the assertion in John iii. 11, also for a lively 
parration, on the same ground, that the circumstances are narrated in 
the verse in question ‘as though passing before the reader’s eyes,” 
although Jesus had in reality meant by present, the past tense ? 

The Editor further observes, that ‘it is a didactic discourse, on 
the clearness and accuracy of which depended the salvation of a man 
(Nicodemus) who had hazarded much in coming to Jesus for instruc- 
tion.” It is true that Jesus, as the greatest prophet of God, (or an 
omniscient being, according to the orthodox creed,) though well aware- 
of the slow apprehension of Nicodemus, instructed him in a language 
far from being clear and comprehensible to him, both in the preceding 
and following verses. Vide verse 3: “ Except aman be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ver. 8: “So is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” Ver. 13: “ No man hath ascended up to heaven 
but he that came down from heaven,” &c. Ver. 14: “ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up’ —-foretelling him of his death on the cross by these 
ambiguous words. Nay, moreover, he, in his discourse with the Jews 
and the multitude, very often expressed his ideas in such a manner, 
that not only the Jews, but his own disciples, mistook his meaning; 
but he always regulated his instructions as he was guided by his and 
our heavenly Father. It would be, therefore, presumptuous in us to 
lay down rules for his conduct, maintaining that “ common humanity, 
therefore, demanded that in further discourse with him no word 
should be used but in its direct and proper sense.”’ 

In answer to his assertion, “ If, then, he would only tell us how Jesus 
was regarded in those realms of light and truth previously to his des-- 
cent on earth, he would himself settle this point,”—I beg to refer the 
Editor to such authority as no Christian can ever deny ; I mean 1 Peter 
i. 20: “ Who verily was foreordained before the foundation o f the world, 
but was manifested in these last times for you.” And also to 2 Tim. i. 9: 
‘Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which. 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” If this plair 
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explanation fall short of convincing the Editor of the real sense in 
which the pre-existence of Jesus and of his followers was meant, my 
endeavour to correct his notion on this head must be of no use. 

In order to weaken the force of the argument I founded on John 
vi. 62, ‘The Son of man ascend up where he was before,” shewing 
the absence of Jesus from heaven while he was talking to men on 
earth, the Editor quotes Gen. xi. 5, xviii. 33, in which Jehovah is stated 
to have moved from one place to another, though possessed of omni- 
presence. But the Editor overlooked, or thought it judicious to omit 
to notice, the real point of my argument in the Second Appeal, which 
I now repeat: ‘For the attribute of omnipresence is quite incon- 
sistent with the human notions of the ascent and descent effect- 
ed by the Son of man.” It is not impossible for the omnipresent 
God that he should manifest himself wherever he chooses without 
violating his omnipresence; but the notion of occupying two very 
distant places at oue time by a son of man, is, of course, con- 
trary to the ideas acquired by human experience, unless this extra- 
ordinary circumstannce be ascribed to the power of performing 
miracles bestowed on man by God. 

Jesus, however, took every precaution in wording his discourse 
with Nicodemus, by the use of the term mun in the very same verse, 
(13,) thus establishing his humanity; but, notwithstanding this, the 
prejudices of a great number of his followers have induced them to- 
infer his ubiquity, and thereby his deity, from the same verse. 

I will not recur to the exa mination of such passages as “ who made- 
all things,’ “who upholds all things,’ &c., alluded to here by the- 
Editor, having often notieed them in the former part of this work. 

Let us now come to the real point, and ascertain whether or not 
the word, in the original Greek, which is rendered ‘is’ in the English 
version, in the phrase ‘‘ who is in heaven,” actually signifies the pre- 
sent tense, as a candid inquiry into this verv point will bring us to a 
satisfactory decision at once. ‘The word in the original is wy, a parti- 
ciple, and not a verb; and all that I said in my Second Appeal may 
be compressed into three remarks. In the first place, that the time 
of the participle is referred to the time of the verb found in the 
sentence; and to corroborate this opinion, I quoted Bishop Middle- 
ton’s Doctrine of the Greek article, Part, i. p. 42, Note: “ We are to 
refer the time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in 
the verb; for past, present, and future cannot be meant otherwise- 
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than in respect of that act.”** And I also cited John i. 48, Ovra edov ce, 
‘“‘T saw thee when thou wast ;” literally, ‘I saw thee being,” in which 
the present participle implies the past in correspondence with the 
verb edov, or “I saw,” found in the same verse. I now also beg the 
attention of the Editor to the common usage of almost all the 
languages that have the use of a present participle, in which he will 
find the participles generally referring to the time of the verb related 
to it. In English, for example, in the fullowing phrase, “ Being ill, I 
could not call upon you’, the time of the present participle “ being,” 
refers, I presume, to the verb “ could not call,” implying the past tense. 

In the second place, I quoted Levit. vii. 33, xiv. 47, in which the 
present participle is accompanied with the definite article, observing, 
that “these present participles are referred toa time present with 
respect to the Act of the verbs connected with them, but future. with 
respect to the command of (1od’’~~that is when the detinite article 
is prefixed in Greek to a present participle, it has reference to the 
verb connected with it in an indefinite manner. So we find many 
instances in the New Testament similar to those quoted from Leviti- 
cus. In the third place. I said, ‘‘ Moreover, we frequently find the 
present participle used in x past tense, even without reference to the 
time of the verb. John ix. 25: TidAos wy apte PAT Ye * Being blind, 
now I see;” that is, “ Having been blind, now I see.” 

The Editor, omitting to notice the second and third arguments 
adduced by me, makes rermarks only on the first. saving, that “ were 
this criticism (* beings in heaven,’ instead of ‘is in heaven’) perfectly 
correct, it would not be of the least service to our author, as, che 
being in heaven,’ is precisely the same as, ‘he who isinheaven.” 1 
positively object to the accuracy of this assertion of the Editor ; for 
the verb “is,” geneally affirms an act or a state at the time present 
when spoken; but the present participle wy, or “ being,” even when 
preceded by the definite article ¢ or “ the,” implies time indefinitely, 
though the article o Is often rendered by a relative pronoun “ who ” or 
“which,” and the participle by a yerb, for the sake of elegance in 
English composition. I beg to refer the Editor first to those texts 
quoted in my Second Appeal. Levit vii. 33.0 ™p0c pepwv—avtw 
eoTat 6 Bpaxyiwr 6 dettoo, “ The offering (person) for him shall be the 


“The Editor has given, in p 690) a quotation fon Bishop Middleton, with some 
remarks of his own, but [ ain perfeetly wiling to leave it to the discerning reader to 
. . > o> 
judge whether it corroborates my opinien or makes against it 
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right shoulder.” Although the participle “ offering ”’ is tound here in 
the present tense, yet it indisputably implies, that at any time in 
future in which the offering may be made, “the offerer shall be 
entitled to the right shoulder.’ Lev. xiv. 47: ‘O ecQev—Avvei ra 
twaria avrov “The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” The word 
“eating,” though found here in the present participle, preceded by the 
definite Greek article o signifies auv part of the future in which the 
act of eating shall take place. The phrase, ‘ the eating,” (person,) is 
rendered in the English version “ he that eateth,” conformably to the 
idiom of the English language ; but this change of construction does 
not produce any change in the real meaning conveyed by the original 
Greek. As this phrase, ‘She that eats,” bears no allusion to the 
support of the doctrine of the Trinity, no one will, I presume, 
scruple to interpret it in its original sense; that is, he who eats 
at any time future with respect to the commandment of God, shall 
wash his clothes. 

Secondly I refer the Editor to the passages he quoted in p. 608, 
to save me the trouble of selecting them. John iil. 4: ‘How cana 
man be born when he is old,” literally, “ being old :” that is, at any 
point of time, no man being old can be born. Ver. 15: *‘ That noman 
believing on him should perish ;”’ that is, no one who imay be induced 
to believe Jesus at anv time, even up to the last day, should perish. 
Ver. 18: “ He not believing is condemned already ;” that is, he who 
rejects me at any time, is condemned already in the divine decree. 
Ver. 20: “Every one doing evil hateth light,” at any time whatsoever. 
Ver. 29: ‘He having the bride is the bridegroom,” at any period of 
time. Ver. 31: “ He being of the earth, is earthly,” at any period of 
time. Again, ch. v. 3: “In these lay a great multitude of folk impo- 
tent,” &e. In the original Greek, the verb ‘‘to lie,’ is in the 
imperfect tense, and consequently the participle may be thus rendered, 
“Who were impotent up tothat time.” Ver. 5: “And a certam 
man was there, who had an infirmity thirty and eight years.” In 
this verse the participle is not preceded by the article: this, however, 
signifies that a certain man had an infirmity when he was present at 
the pool—not at the time when St. John narrated this circumstance. 
But with a view to expose my argument to ridicule, the Editor puts 
his own words into my mouth, saying. (p. 608,) ‘(In this chapter, ver. 
4, we have, ‘How can a man be born when he is old,’ literally, 
‘being old,’ on our author’s plan, ‘having been old, and now not 
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being so ;’”’ and so on in all the above-stated verses. But I wonder 
how he could mistake what I have advanced in my Second 
Appeal in explanation of a present participle preceded by the 
article in the following words: ‘The offering (person) for him shalt 
be the right shoulder :—the eating (person) shall wash his clothes. 
These present participles are referred to a time present with respect 
to the act of the verbs connected with them, but future with 
respect to the command of God.” Now my reader may judge 
whether I confined the meaning of a present participle to the past 
tense, as the Editor, no doubt inadvertently, misrepresents my 
arguments. 

Thirdly. I beg to refer the Editor to the translation of that verse 
by the celebrated Dr. Campbell: “ For none ascendeth into heaven, 
but he who descended from heaven, the Son of man, whose abode 
is in heaven ;” in which the sense of the participle is referred to an 
indefinite time; for, a person whose abode is in London, may have 
his temporary residence in Paris. 

Forthly. I beg also to refer to the explanation of the article 
before a participle, given by Parkhurst: “xi. With a participle it 
may generally be rendered by, who, thut, iwhieh, and the participle as 
averb. Thus 1 John ii. 4, 6 Aeywy, he who saith, i. e., the (person) 
saying. John, i. 18, 6 wy who is or was.” 

As to the assertion of the Editor, that where the time of the 
participle ‘“‘ being,’ found in the phrase “being in heaven,” referred 
to the verb “ toascend up to heaven,” it would completely prove the 
ubiquity of Christ, or involve perfect absurdity,—I presume there 
would be neither of these difficulties, in the event of the participle 
being referred to the verb mentioned in the verse ; for one’s being in 
heaven, or having his abode in heaven, does not render his ascent to 
heaven impossible, nor does it tend to prove his deity. Let us apply 
these circumstances as they stand literally to Moses and Elias, who 
descended from their heavenly abode, and appeared with Jesus Christ 
to his apostles, (Matt. xvii. 3,) and again ascended, would it prove 
their ubiquity, or involve absurdity? But is there anything more 
absurd than an attempt to prove the ubiquity of a son of man 
capable of occupying only a certain small space on earth ? 

In reply to his assertion, that ‘‘ when John wishes to describe a 
past state of action or being, he chooses some past participle,” I only 
beg to remind him, that in the Greek language there is no past or 
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future participle for the verb to be, and, consequently, the present 
participle is used for those tenses under the specific rules.* 

As to the second passage which he quoted to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of Jesus, (Matt. xviii. 20, ‘For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,”) 
I observed in my Second Appeal, “Is it not evident that the saviour 
meant here, by being in the midst of two or three of his disciples, his 
guidance of them when joined in searching for the truth, without 
preferring any claim to ubiquity? We find similar expressions in 
the Scriptures wherein the guidance of the prophets of God is meant 
by words that would imply their presence. Luke xvi. 29: ‘ Abraham 
said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.’ No one will suppose that the expression is intended to signify 
that the Jews actually had Moses and the prophets in person among 
them, or that they could hear them speak, in the literal sense of the 
words; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and 
the prophets from such expressions.” 

The Editor, to avoid entering into the main argument, puts the 
following questions, to which | shall now reply. Ist. “Jf Christ 
guided them, must he not have been with them for that purpose?” 
Yes, he has been with them in the same manner as Moses and the 
prophets have been with the Israelites, as is evident from the above- 
quoted passage of Luke, as well as from another which I shall now 
cite. 1 John iii. 24: “And he that keepeth his commandments 
dwelleth in him, and he in him: and hereby we know that he abideth 


~ The true easplanation of the verse is given in the Improvep Version, as follows: 
“Now no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he who came down from heaven,f even 
the Son of Man. {who is in heaven J” + 

T “He who came down from heaven.| This clause is coirelative to the preceding. 
If the former is to be understood of a loeal ascent, the latter must be interpreted of a local 
descent. But if the former clause is to be understood figuratively, as Raphelius and 
Doddridge expluin it, the latter ought, in all reason, to be interpreted figuratively likewise. 
If ‘to ascend into heaven,’ signifies to become acquamted with the truths of God, ‘to 
descend from heaven,’ is to bring down, and to discover those truths to the world. And 
this text clearly explains the meaning of the phrase wherever it occurs in this evangelist. 
‘Coming down from heaven.’ means coming from God, (see ver. 2.) as Nicodemus 
expressed it, who did not understand this of a local descent, but of a divine commission, 
So Christ interprets it ver. 17” Sn. 

+t“ Who is in heaven] This clause is wanting in some of the best copies. If its 
authenticity is allowed, it is to be understood of the knowledge which Christ possessed 


of the Father’s will. See John i. 18.” 
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in us, by the spirit which he hath given us.” 2nd. “If there were 
only two such little conypanies searching for the truth at the same 
moment, must he not have possessed ubiquity to guide them both ?” 
T reply by two other questions. If the Jews of Galilee and of Jeru- 
salem ‘‘have Moses and the Prophets” at the same time for their 
guidance, are Moses and the Prophets to be supposed to have been 
possessed of ubiquity ? After Elijah went up io heaven, (2 Kings. H. 
11,) and his spirit was seen resting on Elisha, who remained on earth, 
(ver. 15,) does the circumstance of Elijah’s being in heaven, and 
being with his servant Elisha on earth in spirit at the same time, 
prove the ubiquity of klijah’ Ord. The Editor asks, “ if he (Jesus) 
was with Christians to guide them, has he left them now?” I reply, 
neither Jesus nor Moses and the prophets have now fursaken those 
that sincerely search into truth, and are not fettered with early- 
acquired human opinions. 4th. “ ow, then, can he be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever?” My reply is, he hay been the same 
in like manner as David has been, in “keeping the law continually 
for ever and ever.” (Psali exix. 44.) Sth. “ Does our author need to 
be told that this meant the writings of Moses and the Prophets ?” 
I reply, that this expression means their words preserved for ever by 
means of writing as the statutes of God. Psalm exix. 152: “Con- 
cerning thy testimonies, [ have known of old that thou hast founded 
them for ever.” Ver. 89: * For ever, 0 Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven.” And Deut. xxxii. 1, Moses exclaims, “Give ear, O ye 
heavens, and I will speak, and hear, © earth, the words of my mouth ; 
my doctrine shail drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew,” 
&e. 6th. “ Did Jesus mean that they had his writings with them ?” I 
reply, he meant, of course, that they had his lowly spirit, and his 
words, which were afterwards published and preserved in writing. 
ith. “Where were the writings of Jesus at that time?” I said not 
a word of his writings in my Second Appeal. Why the Editor puts 
this question to me, I know not. It is, however, evident, that Jesus 
himsel{, while on earth, like other prophets of God, never omitted 
to express his doctrines and precepts, which have been handed down. 
in writing up to this day. 
SECOND PO8ITION, 

The iuditor quoted Matthew xi. 27, “No man knoweth the Son, 
but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,” to shew that Jesus. 
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ascribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility of nature 
equal to that of God. I consequently asked the Editor in my Second 
Appeal, “If he by the term ‘ incomprehensilble’, understands a total 
impossibility of being comprehended in any degree, or only the 
impossibility of attainine to a perfect knowledge of Godt" If the 
former, we must be under the necessity of denying such a total 
incomprebensibility of the Godhea!; tor the very passage cited by 
the Editor declares God to be comprensible not to the Son alone, but 
also tu every one who should receive revelation from the Son; and 
in John xvi. 16, 17, Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers one of the persons ot 
Godhead, possessed of the same nature with God. But if the Editor 
understands by the passage he has quoted, the incomprehensibility of 
the real nature of the Gothead, [ admit the position, but deny his 
inference that such an incomyprehensibilitv proves the nature of the 
object to be divine, as being peculiar to Gol alone. for it appears evi- 
‘lent that a knowledge cf the real nature even of a common leaf, or a 
visible star, surpasses human comprehension. The Editor, althongh 
he filled oue page (O10) in examining that part of the reply, vet made 
no direct answer to the foregoing question, but repeats his inference 
from these passages, ** that Jesus himseli can comprehend the nature 
of the Father, and that lis own nature 1s equally inscrutable ; but 
the verse in question dves not convey one or othe: of these positions. 
As to the first, we find the latter part of the sentence (‘neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsvever the Son will 
reveal him’) declaring an exception to the general assertion made in 
the former part of it; (‘neither knoweth any man the Father ;”) that 
is, the Son, and those to whom the Son reveals God, were the only 
individuals that knew the nature of the Father. Would not this 
exception be distinctly contrary both to the sacred authorities, and to 
common sense; as the scripture declares pusitively that the nature of 
God isincomprehensible to men? Job xxxiv. 26: “God is great, we 
know him not;” and common sense teaches ns every moment, that if the 
real nature of the works of God 1s incomprehensible to the human 
intellect, how much more must the nature ‘of God himself be beyond 
human understanding! As to the second, if the circumstance of the 
Son’s declaring himself (according to the Editor) to be imscrutable in 
nature, be acknowledged as equalizing him with God, similar dec- 
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larations by his apostles would of course raise them to the same footing 
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of equality with the Deity. I John iii. 1: ‘Therefore the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew him not,” corroborated by John xvii. 
25, ‘“‘O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee,” &c. It is, 
therefore, evident, that neither can an impossibility of comprehending 
God, in any degree, be meant by this passage, the apostles having 
known God by revelation ; nor can the comprehension of the real nature 
of God be understood by it, as such a knowledge is declared to be un- 
attainable by mankind. The verse in question must be thus understcod, 
as the meaning evidently is, “‘that no one but the Father can fully com- 
prehend the object and extent of the Son’s commission, and no one 
but the Son comprehends the counsels and designs of the Father with 
respect to the instruction and reformation of mankind. It is impossi- 
ble that Jesus can be speaking here of the person and nature of the 
Father, for this he did not, and could not reveal, being essentially 
incomprehensible. Neither, therefore, does he mean the nature and 
person of the Son. What Christ knew and revealed ‘was the Father’s 
will ;’ corresponding to this, ‘that which the Father, and the Father 


only, knew, was the nature and extent of the Son’s commission.’ ” 
(IMPROVED VERSION). 


THIRD POSITION. 


As the Editor expressed his opinion that ‘“ Jesus exercised in an 
“independent manner the prerogative of forgiving sin, which is pecu- 
liar to God,” founding this opinion upon the authority of Mark ii, 5, 
Matt. ix. 2, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” I inquired in my Second 
Appeal, ‘‘Does not this passage, (‘But when the multitude saw it, 
‘they marvelled, and glorified God who had given such power unto 
men, Matt. ix. 8,) convey an express declaration that Jesus was as 
much dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving sins, 
and healing the sick, as the other prophets who came forth from God 
before him?” To which the Editor replies, ‘‘ We answer, only in 
the opinion of the multitude, who knew him not, but took him for a 
great prophet.” 

I feel surprised at the assertion of the Editor, that it was the 
ignorant niultitude, who knew not of the nature of Jesus, that made 
‘hie following declaration “ who had given such power to men ;” since 
it is the Holy Spirit which speaks by the mouth of the evangelist 


Matthew, saying, “when the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and 
glorified God, who had given such power unto men.” 
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I wonder how the Editor could allow his zeal in support of the 
Trinity so far to bias his mind, that he has attempted to weaken 
the authority of the holy evangelist, by ascribing his words to the 
ignorant multitude of Jews. I wonder still more, to observe that, 
notwithstanding the Editor declares the apostles and primitive 
Christians, (whom he does not esteem as persons of the Godhead, but 
admits to be mere men,) to have been possessed of the power of 
pardoning sins through the influence of Jesus; yet he maintains the 
opinion, that none, except God, can forgive sins, even through the 
gift of the Deity himself. 

The Editor says, “Not, however, in the opinion of the Scribes, 
who were better acquainted with their own scriptures, and who, 
although they glorified him not as God, could not restrain themselves 
from acknowledging the display of his Godhead by accusing him of 
blasphemy on that very account.” 

The Jews were so ill-disposed towards Jesus, that this is not the 
first Instance in which they sought a pretence for destroying him 
under the charge of blasphemy; for in John v. 16, they resolve to 
slay him merely on pretence of his having healed a man on the 
sabbath day, as I noticed before; and, in chapter xii. 10, 11, they 
came to a determination, under the cloak of religion, to kill him 
and Lazarus also, whom Jesus raised after death, though they knew 
that many of their prophets raised the dead, without offending God or 
the people. And they also very frequently mistook his meaning. But 
Jesus often forbore to repel their charges, some instances of which I 
have already pointed out. As to Jesus’s knowledge of the human 
heart, as far as it respects his divine commission and future judgment, 
and his power of performing miraculous deeds, even sometimes without 
verbal reference to God, having often noticed these matters I shall not 
recur to them here. 

The Editor denies the apostles having been impressed with a belief, 
that it was the Almighty Father that empowered Jesus to forgive sins 
and to perform miracles. I therefore refer the Editor to the very phrase, 
“Who had given such power unto men,” and to Acts v. 31, “Him hath 
God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to 
give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” xiii. 38, “Through 
this man (meaning the Saviour) is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins. ’ Do not these verses shew, beyond a doubt, that Jesus 
received from God the power of forgiving sins on sincere repentance ? 

54 
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The Editor makes no direct answer to Luke xxiii. 34, in which 
Jesus prays to the Father for the pardon of the murder perpetrated by 
the Jews upon him, nor to Luke xi. 4, Matt. vi. 14, which I quoted in 
my Second Appeal. The Editor alludes to the importance of the 
expression, “That thy Son may glorify thee.” But by referring to the 
Scriptures, he will find, similar terms are as common in the language 
of the Jews, in their address to God, as any other expressions of 
reverence for the Deity. ' 
FOURTH POSITION, 

With a view to substantiate his fourth position, that almighty 
power is claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner, the Editor 
thus comments on the passage, John v. 19—36, quoted by me in my 
‘Second Appeal: “Jesus, when persecuted by the Jews, for having 
healed a man on the sabbath day, said ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ This provoked the Jews still more, because he had now 
said, that God was his Father, making himself equal with God.” The 
Editor adds, ‘‘This observation shews us, that not only the Jews, but 
John himself, understood Christ’s calling God his Father, to be making 
himself God.” It would have been a correct translation of the original 
Greek, if the Editor had said, “making himself equal with, or like 
God,” instead of “making himself God” (vide the original Greek). It 
is obvious, that one’s calling another his Father gives apparent ground 
to understand that there is an equality of nature or likeness of 
properties between them, either in quantity or quality of power in 
performing works. But to know what kind of equality or likeness 
should be meant in ch. v. 18, we have luckily before us the following 
texts, in which Jesus declares, that his likeness with God consisted in 
doing what he saw the Father do, and quickening the dead ; avowing 
repeatedly, at the same time, his inferiority to and dependence on 
God, in so plam a manner, that the Jews who heard him abstained 
from the measures of persecution that they had intended to adopt, 
although the Saviour continued to call God his Father, through the 
whole of the remaining chapter, in the hearing of the Jews. Nay, 
further, from the whole of his conduct and instructions, so impressed 
were the Jews with his dependence upon and confidence in the 
Father as his God, that when he was hanging on the cross they fixed 
upon this as a ground of taunt and reproach, saying, “He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him now, if he will have him, for he said 
‘I am the Son of God.” Matt. xxvii. 43. 
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The Editor then proceeds to say, “This (charge of equality) Jesus 
neither denies nor corrects, but adds, ‘The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do,’ which must necessarily be 
the case, if, as our author affirms, the Father and the Son are one in 
will and design.” I ask the Editor, whether this be the language of 
one who is Almighty ? Ifthe Father and the Son be equally Almighty, 
why should the Son wait until the Father acts, and then imitate him ? 
If a subordinate officer, having been accused of equalizing himself with 
his superior, thus declares, “I cannot marcha single step myseli— 
but where I see him march, I do march,”—would this be considered 
an avowal of his equality with his superior? My readers will be pleased 
to judge. The Editor then says, that “Jesus adds further, ‘For what- 
ever things he doth, these also doth the Son likewise ;’ a more full 
declaration of equality with the Father cannot be imagined. How 
could the Son do whatsoever the Father doth, if he were not equal to 
him in power, wisdom, truth, mercy, &c.?”? The Editor here omits 
to quote the very next line, “FOR the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth,” in which the preposition 
“for” assigns reasons for the Son’s doing what the Father doth ; i. e, 
since the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him his works, the Son 
is enabled to do what he sees the Father do. To the Editor’s query, 
‘“‘What finite being could understand all that God doth, if shewn him ?” 
I reply, Divine wisdom will of course not shew anything to one whom 
it has not previously enabled to comprehend it. How could the 
following passages escape the memory of the Editor, when he put the 
question: Amos ili. 7, “Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets ;” Psalm xxv. 14, 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew 
them his covenant”? Did not they understand all that was shewn and 
revealed unto them? If they did, were they, in consequence, all 
infinite beings, a8 the Editor argues, from this circumstance, Jesus 
is? 

The Editor proceeds to say, “Jesus adds, ‘For as the Father quick- 
eneth the dead, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ Here, 
then, he declares himself equal with the Father in sovereignty of will 
as well as in almighty power.” The Editor again omits a part of the 
sentence which runs thus: “So the Son quickeneth whom he will; 
FOR the Fathér judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” Does not the latter part of the sentence shew clearly, 
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that the power which the Son enjoyed in quickening those whom he 
chose, was entirely owing to the commission given him by the Father ? 
In order to weaken the force of verse 22, the Editor says, “The 
Father, however, whose it is equally with the son, commits all judg- 
ment to the Son, as the incarnate mediator between God and man, 
because he is the Son of Man.” My readers may observe, that if Jesus 
received all power of judging men in his human nature, he must have 
quickened whom he pleased, as the consequence of that power, in 
his human capacity ; how, then, could the Editor infer the deity of 
Jesus from one circumstance (quickening the dead) which entirely 
depends upon another, the power of judging,) enjoyed by him in his 
human nature? Lest it should be supposed that individual instances 
of the dead being raised by Jesus is here meant, I may just mention 
that he-exercised this power in common with other prophets. 

As to his assertion, that the work of judging mankind belongs, by 
nature, equally to the Son and to the Father, I only refer the Editor 
to Matt. xix. 28, and Luke xxii. 29, 30, in which the apostles are 
represented as invested with the power of judging the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel, and to 1 Cor. vi. 2, which ascribes the power of judging the 
world to righteous men ; and I hope that the Editor will be convinced, 
from these authorities, that the “work of j udging mankind ” does 
not belong, by nature, to the Son and to the Father.” He introduces, 
in the course of this argument, John viii. 58, and Rey. i. 8, which I 
have often examined in the preceding pages. 

He at last comments on verse 23, ‘That all men should honour 
the Son as they honour the Father,” saying, that “to this glorious 
declaration of the Son’s Godhead, our author merely objects, that this 
means likenessin nature and quality, and not in exact degree of 
honour. But what are the nature and quality of the honour paid to 
God the Father? Divine honour of the highest kind and such as 
can be given to no creature.” The phrases, “to honour God, and to 
adore God,” are used in quite different senses ; the latter being 
peculiarly applicable to God, but the former generally implying only 
such manifestation of reverence as one may bestow on his father, or 
on another worthy of respect. Mal. i. 6: ‘A son honoureth his 
father, and a servant his master : if then I be @ Father, where is mine 
honour, &c.?” Here God requires the same kind of honour to be 
paid him asis due to a father. Does God here bring himself, in 
gonsequence, to a level with a parent? 1 Sam. ii. 30: “But now the 
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Lord saith, Be it far from me: for them that honour me, I will 
honour.”’—Here the manifestation of honour between God and men 
is reciprocal; but in any sense whatsoever, no worship can be 
reciprocally offered by God and his creatures. The Editor again 
advances, that ‘‘ the fact is, that this phrase ‘as,’ really refers to 
degree as well as to nature; see Matt. xx. 14: ‘I will give unto this 
last even as unto thee,’ that is, precisely as much as one penny.” I 
deny the accuracy of this rule of the Editor, since “as,” in almost 
all instances, refers either to degree or nature, or to some kind of 
resemblance, a few of which I shall here notice. Gal. iv. 14, Paul 
says to the Galatians. ‘‘ But received me as an angel of God, even as 
Christ Jesus.” Did Paul permit the Galatians to receive him with 
precisely the same kind of honour, both in kind and degree, as was 
due to Christ Jesus? Matt. x. 25: “It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and the servant as his Lord,” &c. Did 
Matthew mean here precise equality in kind and degree, between a 
disciple and his master, and a servant and his Lord? xix. 19: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Did the Saviour mean here, 
that precisely the same quality and degree of love, which one entertains 
towards himself, should be entertained towards others? Gen. iii. 22: 
“Behold the man is become as one of us.”” Did Adam then become, both 
in nature and degree, equally wise with the Omniscient God? Now, 
my readers will judge whether or not such a phrase as “men should, 
or may, honour the Son as they honour the Father,” equalizes the Son, 
in nature and degree, with the father. As to the verse above-quoted, 
(Matt. xx. 14), it implies sameness in degree, and not necessarily 
sameness in kind, for the same sum may be given in different currency. 
The Editor quotes Heb. iii. 3, 4, in order to shew “in what sense the 
Prophet to be sent was like Moses.” As I examined this verse in page 
365, I will not recur to it again. I only remind the Editor of Deut. 
xvill. 15, 18, where he will perceive in what sense Jehovah himself 
drew a likeness between the Saviour and Moses, which passage is 
repeated in Acts iii. 22, and also of St. Matthew xvii. 3, as well as 
of Mark ix. 4, wherein they express a wish to manifest the same 
reverence to the Saviour as to Moses and Elias ; but it is quite optional 
with the Editor to treat Moses in any manner he pleases. 

In answer to his inquiry. “Why should it offend our author, that 
when the Son, for the suffering of death, took upon him the form of a 
servant, &c.,?”’ my reply is, that it does not offend me in the least; but 
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I must confess, that such an expression as “when God, for the suffering 
of death, took upon him the form of a servant,” seems to me very 
extraordinary, as my idea of God is quite at variance with that of a 
being subjected to death and servitude. 


The Editor overlooked several other passages, quoted by me, among 
which there was Matt. xx. 23: “To sit on my right hand, and on my 


left, is not mine to give, but to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.” 


He perhaps hesitated to rely on the sophistry used by the orthodox, 
that Jesus denied being possessed of almighty power only in his human 
capacity. The Editor, it is possible, perceived, that as the gift of all 
power to Jesus, mentioned in Matt. xxvili. 18, is explained by the 
orthodox of his human capacity ; the denial of almighty power could 
not, therefore, be understood of that very human nature in which he is 
said to have possessed it. 


FIFTH POSITION. 


The Editor says, that “our author’s objections to the fifth position, 
that Jesus’s having all judgment committed to him, proves his om- 


niscience, have been so fully met already, that scarcely anything 
remains to be added.” 


In answer to which, I have only to say, that the arguments adduced 
by the Editor having been previously noticed, it is therefore left to my 
readers to examine them, and to come to a determination whether they 
tend to prove the omniscience of the Son or not. The Editor, however, 
adds here, that omniscience is essential to the act of judging mankind. 
As I have already dwelt much on this subject in the preceding para- 
graph, I beg to refer my readers to them, wherein they will find that 
the Son’s knowledge of the events of this world extends no farther 
than as respects the office of judging mankind ; that others are declared 
to be vested with the power of judging the world as well as the Son; 
and that the Son positively denies his omniscience in Mark xiii. 32. 
The Editor concludes by saying, that “his (Father’s) giving him 
‘to have life in himself,’ refers wholly to his being the mediator 
in human flesh.” It settles the question at once, that whenever 
and in whatever capacity Jesus is declared to have had life, he had 
it as a gift of the Father ; and the object of our inquiry and reverence 
is the Son endowed with life, and not one destitute of it. 
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SIXTH POSITION. 

The Editor begins by observing, that “ to the sixth position, that 
Jesus accepted worship due to God alone, our author objects, 
‘ That the word ‘worship, both in common acceptation and scriptural 
writings, is used sometimes as implying an external mark of religious 
Jeverence paid to God, and at other times as signifying merely the 
token of civil respect due to superiors; that those who worshipped 
Jesus did not believe him to be God, or one of the three persons of 
the Godhead ; and Jesus, in his acknowledged human capacity, never 
prayed to himself, or directed his followers to worship or pray to him.’ 
Granting that ‘worship’ in English, and tpoov%véw in Greek, are 
sometimes used to denote civil respect, and that the worship paid by 
the servant to his master, Matt. xviii. 26, and by the people to David, 
meant merely civil respect, still the position is not touched in the 
least de gree.” The reason which the Editor assigns for this position 
not being touched, is, that “whether the blind man, the lepers, the 
mariners, and others, knew what they did in worshipping Jesus, is not 
so much the question, as whether Jesus knew; for if he suffered 
them, even through ignorance, to yield him divine worship, when 
Peter did not suffer it in Cornelius for a moment, unless he were 
God, he must have had less discernment or less piety and concern 
for the Divine honour than his own disciples.” P. 618. 

As the Editor agrees that the term “ ‘ worship, in English’ and 
apooxuvéw in Greek, are sometimes used to denote civil respect,” 
it is of course necessary to ascertain whether the blind man, 
&c., knew what they did in worshipping Jesus: that is, whether 
they meant to bestow civil respect, or to offer religious reverence. 
But from all the local circumstances which I pointed out in the 
Second Appeal, it is evident that they, as well as Jesus, knew 
that they were manifesting civil respect only by worshipping 
him, in the same way as it is evident, from the circumstances 
of David’s not declining to receive worship from the people and 
Daniel from king Nebuchadnezzar, that the people and king in- 
tended merely civil respect to them. As to Peter’s rejection 
of the worship offered him by Cornelius, it may easily be accounted 
for, since, as Jesus was endowed with the power of knowing things 
connected with his divine commission, so Peter had the knowledge of 
secret events concerning his apostolic duty. From the language 
which the blind man and others used, and from his knowledge of 
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their thoughts, the Saviour, like other ancient prophets, gave a tacit . 
consent to the worship (or, properly speaking, civil reverence) offered 
by them: while Peter rejected the worship offered him by Cornelius,: 
knowing that he meant it as an external mark of religious reverence,’ 
which was due to God alone, as is evident from the language of Peter, 
“T myself am a man.” Having already noticed the exclamation of 
Thomas I shall not recur to the subject in this place. 

The Editor says, ‘“‘ Was Stephen (ignorant) when he committed to 
him his departing soul in language similar to that in which Christ 
on the cross had committed his spirit to the Father ?” 

The language of Stephen alluded to by the Editor, and that of 
Christ, bears little resemblance. Among the many expressions attri- 
buted to Jesus on the cross, none of them resemble the invocation 
of Stephen, except that given in Luke xxiii. 46, ‘‘ Father, into thy 
handsI commend my spirit;’ which is natural for every human 
being having any idea of God, or feelings of devotion on the approach 
of death. Stephen’s exclamation (Acts vii. 59, “Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit’) was merely an application to Jesus in preference to 
the angels of death, whom he expected to receive his soul and 
convey it to the bosom of the Divinity. The notion of angels of 
death receiving and conveying away the spirit at the time of dissolu- 
tion, is familiar to the Jews, in common with other Eastern nations, 
as appears from their traditions, and from Prov. xvi. 14, “The wrath 
of a king is as messengers” (in the Hebrew, properly, “ angels’) “of 
death”—i. e. in a despotic country, the displeasure of the tyrant is 
equivalent to death. From Stephen’s saying, that he saw “ the 
Son of Man standing on the right hand of God,” we may easily 
perceive the notion which he had formed of the nature of Jesus. 
Christ. 

‘As to Christ’s offering prayers and worship to the Father, and 
directing his apostles to do so, the Editor attributes them to the “ state 
of humiliation in which his infinite love to sinners had placed him.” 
If Jesus deemed it necessary, in his human capacity, to offer up pray- 
ers, thanksgiving, and worship, to God the Father alone, notwith- 
standing he was jiled bodily with God the Son, (according to the 
Editor,) and to direct his apostles to follow his example, is it not 
incumbent upon us also, in following his pattern, to thank, pray to 
and worship the Father alone, as long as we are human? But iis 
truth is, that the assertion of the Editor, attributing Christ’s devotion 
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towards God to his human nature, is entirely unsupported by scrip- 
tural authority. : 

The Editor further says, that if Jesus were not God, the apostles, 
the primitive saints, and the angels in heaven, would be guilty of 
idolatry, and the Eternal Father of encouraging it. 

To quit the Father and Jesus Christ of the charge of encouraging 
idolatry, and the apostles, and the saints, and the angels, of the sin of. 
idol worship, it suffices to quote Matthew iv. 10, A vrw hove Aarpevo es 
“ Him only shalt thou serve.”” This commandment of the Father of 
the universe, to be found in Deut. vi. 13, repeated and communicated to 
Christians by the most exalted among the prophets (who enjoins reli- 
gious adoration to be offered to the Father alone) sufficiently vindicates 
God and his Christ from the above charge. The apostles so strictly 
observed this divine communication through their Master, under the 
Christian dispensation, that, throughout the whole New Testament, 
they applied exclusively to God alone this verb, Aarpeva, (rendered in 
the English version “to serve,”) and not once to Jesus, or to any other 
being in any book of the New Testament ; while, on similar occasions, 
they used for him or others the verbs dSovAcuw or Sia¥ovew, rendered 
also in the English version “ to serve”, which tends no less to vindicate 
them. They further pronounce those who serve (from the verb. 
Aarpevw) any one except God, to be rebels and idolators,—Rom. 
i. 25; Acts vii. 42. I now entreat the Editor to examine the subject, 
and, by following the example of the apostles and primitive saints, 
glorify a religion intended to be raised far above the debasement of 
idolatry. 

THE SEVENTH AND LAST POSITION. 

The Editor having attempted to prove the deity of the Son, and 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, from the circumstance of their 
names being associated with that of the Father of the universe, I 
observed in my Second Appeal, that ‘a profession of belief in God 
is unquestionably common to all religions supposed to have been 
founded upon the authority of the Old Testament; but each is dis- 
tinguished from the other by a public profession of faith in their 
respective founders, expressing such profession in a language that 
may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the Divine 
Being, of whom they declare themselves the messengers.” ‘* The 
Jews claim that they have revelation rendering a belief not in God 
alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them. Exod. xiy. 31: 


id 
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‘The people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant 
Moses’ (to which Jesus also refers in John v. 45, ‘There is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust’). If baptism were ad- 
ministered to one embracing Christianity, in the name of the Father 
and Holy Spirit, he would thereby no more become enrolled as a 
Christian than as a Jew or a Mohummudan; for both of them, in 
common with Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in the 
name of God, or his prevailing influence over the universe.” I after- 
wards added, in the discussion respecting the Holy Spirit, that “ God 
is invariably represented in revelation as the main object of belief, 
receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart through 
the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, (‘No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me,’) and leading such as worship him in spirit, to 
righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through his guiding 
influence, which is called the Holy Spirit (‘When he, the spirit of 
truth, is come, he will guide you unto all truth’). There is, therefore, 
a moral obligation on those who avow the truth of such revelation, 
to profess their belief in God as the sole object of worship; and in 
the Son, through whom they, as Christians, should offer divine 
homage ; and also in the holy influence of God, from which they 
should expect direction in the paths of righteousness, as the conse- 

quence of their sincere prayer and supplication. For the same reason 
also, in publicly adopting this religion, it is proper that those who 
receive it should be baptized in the name of the Father, who is 
the object of worship; of the Son, who is the mediator; and of 
that influence by which spiritual blessings are conveyed to man- 
kind, designated in scripture as the Comforter, Spirit of Truth, or 
Holy Spirit.” And to prove the error of the idea that the association 
of names of individuals with that of God, in a religious profession 
or belief, which is more essential than any external mark of profession, 
could identify or equalize those individuals with God, 1 quoted, Exod. 
xiv. 31, which I have just repeated, and 2 Chron. xx. 20, “Jehoshaphat 
stood and said, Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his 
Prophets, so shall ye prosper,”—wherein the names of Moses and the 
Prophets of God are associated with that of the Deity. Besides, I 
observed to the Editor, that “fire worshippers, for instance, insisting 
on the literal sense of the words, in example of the Reverend Editor, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
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Luke iii. 16, in which it is announced that Jesus ‘ will baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire;’ and they might contend, that if 
the association, in the rite of baptism, of the names of the son 
and Holy Ghost with that of the Father be supposed to prove 
their divinity, it is clear that Fire also, being associated with the 
Holy Ghost in the same rite, must likewise be considered as a 
part of the Godhead.” He keeps all these arguments out of view, 
and, according to his usual mode of reasoning, repeats again in 
his reply what he thought the purport of Heb. i. 10, Rev. ii. 29, 
and has recourse again to the angel of Bochim, &c., which, having no 
relation to the subject in question, and having been often examined 
in the preceding pages, I shall pass by here. His only remark con- 
cerning this last position is, that “had the passage’’ (respecting belief 
in God and his servant Moses) “ quoted from Exod. xix. 31, been that 
formulary, instead of being a part of a narrative, the omission in the 
baptismal rite of the clause ‘his servant,’ would have been fatal to 
his objection. If, then, the phrase ‘his servant,’ marks the infenor 
nature of this messenger of God, the omission of it in the circumstan- 
ces just mentioned, unavoidably proves the equality of the Father 
_and the Son,” &c. In the first place, it is too obvious to need 
proof, that every circumstance mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, even in the form of narrative, if approved of God, is worthy 
of attention, though not stated in the formulary of a religious rite. 
But, in the second place, the passage quoted by me from 2 Chronicles, 
is a commandment enjoining belief in God and his Prophets, even 
with the omission, so much desired by our Editor, of the term “his 
servants,’ Does this formulary, I ask, with the omission of the term 
“his servants,” prove the equality of the Father and the Prophets, 
from the circumstance of their being associated with God in a solemn 
religious injunction ? 

In the third place, the term “Son,” equally with the word “servant,” 
denotes the inferiority of Jesus as plainly as any expression intended 
to denote inferiority can possibly do. Butthe Editor says, that “never 
was there a more humble begging of the question than the assertion 
that the epithet ‘Son’ ought to be understood and admitted by every 
one as expressing the created nature of Christ ;—Why ought it thus 
to be understood and admitted ?” I answer, because common sense 
tells us that a son, as well as a servant, must be acknowledged to be 
inferior to his father or master. Again, we find David called the 
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son of God, Solomon the Son of God, Adam the Son of God, and, in 
short, the whole children of Israel denominated sons of God, yet re- 
presented in scripture as inferior to God their Father; nay, more 
over, Jesus the Son of God positively declares himself to be inferior 
to his Father,—‘‘ My Father is greater than I.” 

Our Editor puts again another query, (p. 622,) “Can he ever 
prove that among mena son must be ofa nature inferior to his 
father?” I reply by putting another question to him: Can the Editor 
ever prove, that among men a servant must be of a nature inferior 
to his master? If he cannot, are we to suppose Moses, a servant of 
God, equal in nature with the Deity? The fact is, that among men @ 
servant, a son, and a grandson, are of the same nature with their 
masters, or fathers ; but when creation is not effected in the ordinary 
course of nature, there need not be, and is not, an identity of nature 
between one who is called father, and another called son; so when 
service is performed by men to others not of their own kind, oneness 
of nature is not necessarily found between the servant and the person 
served. 

The Editor concludes the proposition, saying that ‘ Our author 
declines renewing the subject relative to Christ’s declaration, ‘Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world’, which, however, we | 
are not aware he has ever yet discussed.” The fact is, in examining 
Matt. xviii. 20, “‘ For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” which the Editor quoted to 
establish the ubiquity of the Son, I inquired in my Second Appeal, “Is 
it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the midst of 
two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
together in searching for the truth? We find similar expressions 
in the Scriptures, wherein the guidance of the Prophets of God is 
also meant by words that would imply their presence.” Luke xvi. 
29: ‘Abraham said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them.’’ And upon the Editor’s quoting Matt. xxviii. 
20, ‘I am with you always, even to the end of the world,” in all 
probability to establish the ubiquity of Jesus, I said in my Second 
Appeal, “I will not renew the subject, as it has been already dis- 
cussed in examining the first position ;” having shewn there that, 
by the presence of Christ and that of other Prophets that may be 
observed in any part of the Bible, their spiritual guidance should be 
understood. My readers, therefore, may judge whether or not the 
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purport of the last-mentioned verse is connected with the subject dis- 
cussed in examining the first position. I entreat the Editor, however, 
to reflect on the last phrase of the verse in question, i. e. “always to 
the end of the world,” which, so far from evincing Christ’s eternal 
existence, implies that his influence over his disciples extended only 
to the end of the world, when he shall be himself subject to the 
Father of the universe, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 


CHAPTER VI. 
On the Holy Spirit and other subjects. 


I EXPRESSED my surprise, in my Second Appeal, at the Editor’s 
having “ noticed, in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the 
personality and deity of the Holy Ghost, although the Editor esteems 
the Son and the Spirit as equally distinct persons of the Godhead.” 
I feel now still more surprised to observe, that the Editor, in his 
present review also has noticed, in the same brief manner, the 
personality of the Holy Ghost ; as, while he fills more than a hundred 
pages in support of the deity of the second person, he has not allowed 
even a single page to the question of the third. He, at the same 
time, overlooks almost all the arguments I have advanced against his 
feeble attempt to prove the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, 
and in many other places of the Second Appeal. The Editor, how- 
ever, first says, that ‘‘If he in whom dwelt all truth, has declared him 
(the Holy Ghost, in Matt. xxviii. 19) to be as distinct in person, and 
as worthy of worship and adoration, as the Father and himself, no 
further evidence is needed either to his personality or Godhead.” 
Had the Editor thuught the quotation of a single verse a sufficient 
excuse for avoiding the discussion of the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, he might have, on the same ground, omitted to discuss the 
subject of the deity of Jesus Christ, by noticing, in like manner, a 
single verse of scripture, which he considered as a proof of the divine 
nature of the Son, and thus saved me the trouble of a long contro~- 
versy. If the association of names, in a religious rite, were to be 
admitted as a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, the power 
of God, another divine attribute, should be considered God himself, 
it being also mentioned jointly with the Holy Spirit in the rite of 
Unction (Acts x. 38); and Fire also should be supposed to be a 
distinct person of the Godhead, because we find Fire associated with 
the Holy Ghost, in the same rite of baptism, as I before observed 
(Luke iii. 16); but I shall not recur to this subject, having fully 
examined it. 

Notwithstanding my plain declaration, in the Second appeal, that 
“with respect to the Holy Ghost, I must confess my inability to find 
a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
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addressed as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford believers of 
the Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the 
Holy Ghost ;” the Editor thought it advisable not to dwell on the 
subject, and only observes, ‘“‘ Were it needful, indeed, a rich fulness 
of scripture {proof could be adduced respecting the Holy Spirit, as 
well as the Son; but the selection of a few passages will be quite 
sufficient.” These are as follows: the first are from the Gospel of 
St. John, xvi. 13, 26; xvi. 8, 11; and the last are from Acts x. 20, 
and x1i.2. The Editor here overlooks entirely what I stated in the 
Second Appeal, on this very point; this is, if from the consideration 
of such expressions as, ‘‘ God will send the Holy Spirit,” ‘“ The Holy 
Spirit will teach you.” The Holy Spirit will reprove the world,” “ The 
Holy Spirit will glorify me,” the Spirit be acknowledged a separate 
person of the Deity, what would the Editor say of other attributes, 
such as mercy, wrath, truth, &c., which are also, in a similar manner, 
pesonified in various instances? Psalm lvii. 3: “ God shall send 
forth his mercy and truth.” Ixxxv. 10: “Mercy and trath are met 
together; righteousness and peace have kissed each other. lxxxix. 
14; “ Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. ” xciv 18: “ My foot 
slippeth ; Thy Mercy, O Lord, held me up.” ‘“ Thy mercy, O Lord, 
is in the heavens.” ‘For there is wrath gone out from the Lord,” 
(Numb. xvi. 46.) 

In the course of citing the above verses of John and Acts, the 
Editor quotes Acts v. 3: ‘“ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Spirit ?” 4. “ Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God ;’”” 
whence he concludes, that he that lieth to the Holy Spirit lieth to 
God, and, consequently, the Spirit is God. On this inference I have 
already observed, in my former Appeal, that any sin or blasphemy 
against one of the attributes of God, is, of course, accounted a sin 
or blasphemy against God himself, But this admission amounts 
neither to a recognition of the self-existence of the attribute, nor of 
its identity with God. I then referred the editor to Matt. x. 40, 
“He that receiveth me ;” and now I beg his attention to 1 Cor. viii, 
12, “‘ But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ.” Do these passages identify or 
equalize the apostles of Jesus, with himself? Nothing but early 
acquired and long established prejudices can prevent any literary 
character from perceiving such a gross error. As to Acts x, 20, if 
the speaker be admitted, according to the Editor, as a separate person, 
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he must then be identified either with the spirit of Cornelius, who 
had actually sent the three men mentioned in ver. 19, as is evident 
from ver. 8, or with the angel of God, who ordered Cornelius to send 
them to Peter, (ver. 5,) a conclusion which would not, after all, 
-suit the purpose of the Editor. I entreat the Editor to take notice, 
at least, of some of my arguments against the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, mentioned in Chapter vi. of the Second Appeal or, if 
che declines adventuring on this point of theology, let him candidly 
reduce the supposed persons of the Godhead from a Trinity to 
Duality, and this point being gained, I may then continue my efforts 
-with renewed hope of reducing this Duality to the everlasting and 
‘indivisible Unity. 

The Editor concludes his Essay with saying, (p. 624,) “ The deity 
aud the personality of the Son and the Holy Spirit being established, 
the doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity needs no further confirma- 
tion : it follows of course. We shall, therefore, close our testimonies 
form Scripture, by laying before our readers three passages, which 
-bring the sacred Three full into view. The first we select from Isaiah 
-xlviii. 13, in which one is introduced who previously declares, ‘My 
shand also hath laid the foundation of the earth,’ &c., and whom, 
therefore, we are at no loss to recognize. He, however, declares, 
verse 16, ‘and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.’ ” 
Now, supposing the person who declares himself, in verse 16, to 
have heen sent by the Lord God and his Spirit, is one of the persons 
‘of the Godhead, whose hand hath laid the foundation of the earth, 
according to the Editor: this admission would be so far advantageous 
to the cause of the Editor, as respects the plurality of persons in the 
- deity ; but it would be totally fatal to his grand object, since it would 
substitute Isaiah as a divine person, in the place of Jesus Christ 
Isaiah the prophet is the grand speaker throughout the whole of his 
book ; who declares himself often to have been sent by God as a 
messenger to Israel. He often speaks abruptly in behalf of God, as if 
‘God were speaking himself in the course of his own Aiasaeue as I 
noticed previously, and sometimes again he suddenly eS meee his 
own sentiments, while he is announcing the words of Jehovah wodiouk 
making any distinction. I mention here only a few Gmineee: Isaiah 
Ixiii. 6: “I will tread down the people in mine anger aaa make 
them drunk in my fury, andI will bring down their strength to 
ithe earth.” (7.) “J will mention the loving-kindness of the ‘Lond 
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and the praises of the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath 
bestowed on us.” Does not the Prophet introduce himself, in verse 7, 
most abruptly, while speaking himself in behalf of God, in verse 6; 
Ch. I. 3: “I clothe the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth 
their covering.” (4.) “The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I should know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary,” &c. Here the Prophet introduces himself, in verse 4, 
in the same abrupt manner, without intimation of any change of 
person. 


I now cite the context of the very verse of Isaiah quoted by the 
Editor, to enable my readers to judge how far “it brings the sacred 
Three fully into view.” (14.) “All ye (the inhabitants of Judah) assemble 
yourselves, and hear; who among them (Israel) hath declared these 
things? The Lord hath loved him (Cyrus™ of Persia, the conqueror 
of Babylon). He (the Lord) will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his 
arm shall be on the Chaldeans.” (15.) “I, even I, have spoken ; yea, I 
have called him, (Cyrus,) I have brought him, and he shall make his 
way prosperous.” (16.) “Come ye near unto me, (says the Prophet,) 
hear ye this, I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the 
time that it was, there am I: (that is, from the first time of these events :) 
and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.” (17.) Expressions 
similar to the phrase, “From the time that it was, there am I,” are . 
often used by the Prophets. Vide Jer. i. 5: “‘And before thou camest 
forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a Prophet 
unto the nations,’ And so Isaiah xlix.1. No one, I presume, that 
ever read, even with common attention, the book of Isaiah, (in which 
speakers are introduced without any distinction, more frequently than 
in the other scriptural books,) would attempt to prove the Trinity or 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, from the passage quoted by the Editor, 
unless he is previously biassed by some human creed, and thereby 
absolutely prevented from comparing impartially one passage with the 
other. 

The Editor perhaps means the personality and the deity of the 
Holy Spirit by the phrase, “The Lord God and his Spirit hath sent 


we 
® Isaiah xliv. 7: “And who as I, shall call and shall declare it?” &e. (28) “That 
saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure.” xlvi. 11: “Calling 
@ ravenous bird fiom the east, the man that eceeuteth my cvunsel from a far country: yea, 
I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass; I have purposed it, I will also do it.” 
vo 
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me,’t (verse 16), seemingly representing the Spirit of God as a 
co-operator with himself. He might, in that case, on the same 
ground, endeavour to establish the personality and the deity of 
Righteousness, another attribute of the Deity, as being represented 
with God as an agent in Isaiah lix. 16, “ Therefore his arm brought 
salvation unto him, and his Righteousness, it sustained him.” And 
he might also attempt to prove the personality and deity of the 
breath of God, which is, in like manner, represented as a co-operator 
with the Spirit of God. Job xxxiii. 4: “The Spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of him hath given life.” Is this the 
best of the proofs of the Trinity with which the Editer closes 
his testimonies ? If such be his proof, I am at a loss to guess 
what his illustrations will be. The second passage, quoted by the 
Editor, is what I have just examined before. The third is, 2 
Cor. xiii. 4, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. Amen.” 
Here the apostle prays, that the guidance of Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, and the constant operation of the holy influence of God, may be 
with Christians, since without the guidance of Jesus, no one can be 
thoroughly impressed with the love of the Deity under the Christian 
dispensation, nor can that love of God continue to exist unless 
preserved by divine influence ; a fact which I have demonstrated, in 
examining Matt. xxvili. 19. But what has this passage to do with the 
proof of the deity of Jesus and the personality of the Holy Spirit ? 
Does not Paul call the Philippians partakers of his own grace? Phil. 
i. 17. Is not every man pure in heart declared to be possessed of the 
grace of his lips ; that is, verbal instructions? Proy. xxii. ll. Is not 

in Psalm xxiii. 6, the communion of goodness and mercy desired for 
all the days of life ? Can such expressions be also considered as proofs 
of the deity of Paul, or of the personality of these attributes? I hope 

and pray, the Editor may take all those circumstances into his een 
consideration. 

I now examine the remaining few of those passages which I in- 
tended to notice ina subsequent chapter of this Essay. The first 
is, Zech. xii. 10, “In that day they shall look upon me whom th 
have pierced,” compared with John xix, 37, “They shall look on him 

t In the original Hebrew, the last phrase stands thus; “The Lord Jehovah hall seni 


me and his Spirit,” which bear two constructions ; first, “The Lord Jehovah hath sent me 


and hath sent his Spirit”. The second is “The Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me.’” 
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whom they pierced.” To shew the error in the translation of the verse 
in the English version, I quoted in my Second Appeal, the verse in the 
original Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible and 
another from the Septuagint, with a literal English translation, which 
I repeat: “And they shall look toward me on account of him whom 
they have pierced.” But in order to destroy the validity of the Arabic 
Bible and that of the Septuagint, the Editor says, that “the Greek and 
Arabic versions are nothing to the original text itself.” I perfectly 
agree with him in this assertion, but I am convinced, that the Editor 
must be better acquainted than myself with the prevailing and 
continued practice among Christian theologians, to have recourse to 
the versions, especially to the Septuagint, when a dispute arises in the 
interpretation of any text of the Old Testament, and to give preference 
to the authority of the Septuagint, even over that of Jerome’s, 
which the Editor quotes in opposition to the Arabic and Greek 
versions. 

As to the original text, the Editor first observes, that ‘‘as to the 
particle TM& eth, which the best Hebrew grammars define a particle 
marking the accusative case governed by active verbs, or an emphatic 
particle denoting the very thing itself.” Itherefore think 1t proper 
to quote Parkhurst’s opinion on the particle MN eth, from his Hebrew 
Lexicon, that my readers may judge whether or not the above rule, 
laid down by the Editor, is founded upon good authority. Parkhurst 
(p. 48): “The Lexicons say, that when joined with a verb, it eth) de- 
notes the accusative case, if the verb be active; see Gen. i. 1 and al. 
freq., but the nominative, if the verb be passive or neuter, Gen. xxvil. 
45; Deut. xx. 8: Josh. vii. 15, &c., al. freq. But, in truth, it is the 
sign of no particular case, that distinction being unknown in Hebrew. 
See Josh. xxii. 17 ; Ezek. xxxv. 10; Numb. x. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 54; 
2 Sam. xv. 23; Neh. ix.. 19, 34; 2 Kings vi. 5.” Parkhurst 
gives also the second meaning of this particle—“‘2, with, to, 
towards, Exod. i, 1. Deut. vii. 8.” which the Editor also partially 
admits. 

The fact is, this particle denotes an accusative case as well as other 
cases, and also stands for the English prepositions, ‘‘ with,” “ for,” 
“towards,” &c., and therefore, the verse in question, as it is found 
in our Hebrew copies of the Old Testament should indisputably be 
thus read, in consistence with its context, 31: ‘‘ And they shall 
look towards me, for (or on account of) him whom they have 
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pierced,” or “They shall look upon me with him whom they have 
pierced.* 

The Editor quotes, to my great surprise, (in page 546,) some verses 
in which the particle [VS requires an accusative case, and conse- 
quently, no preposition “for,” ‘to,’ or “with,” can be properly 
placed. But I beg to ask the Editor, how he can turn the following 
verses to his purpose, wherein no accusative case after the particle [V8 
can be at all admitted ? Exodusi.1: ‘Now these are the names of 
the children of Israel, which came into Egypt; every man and his 
household came with Jacob.” Would the Editor thus render the 
particle here requiring an accusative case,—‘ every man and his 
household came Jacob’? Would the verse in this case bear any 
sense? Gen. xliv. 4: DYN Ms RN ON: “ They were gone out 
of the city.” There the particle stands for “out of,” or “from,” iv. 
1: “I have gotten a man from the Lord.” Here the preposition 
“from” is substituted for this very Hebrew particle. In Deut. vii, 8, 
we have DIM PMIIVY KNAMSND 4D literally, “on account of the 
love of God for you,” though thus rendered in the English version, 
‘‘ Because the Lord loved you.” 

In the course of examining this subject, the Editor quotes, ‘ Thy 
throne, O Jehovah, is for ever and ever.” I shall feel obliged, if he 
will kindly let me know from what book of the Old or New Testament 
he has selected this verse, containing the term “J ehovah,” in the first 
part of the text. 

As to my remarks on Zech. xiii. 7, “‘ Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith Jehovah of 
hosts; smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered,” the 
Editor agrees partly with me; saying, “No one doubts that the 


® Newcome reads, “ And they shall look on him whom they pierced.” His note on 
this translation is as follows: “On him] Thirty-six MSS. and two ed. read 9JRQ 
three other MSS. read 80 originally 3 81x perhaps read so; six read so now: and ee 
have 24Jey in the margin, as Keri. And yet rb on me, may be traced ‘n the ancient 
versions and Chald. PON was also noted as a various lection by R. Saadias, tho lived 
about the year 900. See Kenn diss. gen.$ 43 ‘ Citant por Talmud et R. Saadias 
Haggaion. Poc. Append. in Mal.’ Secker. Dr. Owen shews that I 
Treneus, Tertullian, and Barnabas favour the reading of 


Sect, iv.” 
} Archbishop Secker, in Newcome, has the following remark: 


notare eo quod, utvertunt 6 ch. vel quem."} Vide Nold. Et sic Pp 
Jer. xxxvili. 9.” 


gnatius, Justin Martyr, 
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Saviour placed himself in subjection to the Father, when he condes- 
cended to become subject to death.” He, however, wishes to prove the 
deity of Jesus Christ by the application of the word fellow (MOY) to 
him. He here quotes Micah v. 2, ‘‘ Whose goings forth were from 
everlasting ; ” and Johni. 1, “ And the word was with God,” which have 
no relation to the term JOY or fellow found in the verse in question ; 
and as these quotations of the Editor have been examined in pp. 433, 
448, I shall not recur to them in this place. He lastly quotes Park- 
hurst, to shew that MOY “implies a neighbour, a member of the 
same society.” Is not this quotation, defining the Hebrew word 
KNOY as ‘a neighbour,” directly against the object of the Editor? 
If Christ is fepresonted, either in a real or figurative sense, as stand- 
ing on the right hand of the Deity, taking precedence of all those that 
believe in him as the promised Messiah sent from God, would it be 
inconsistent in itself, or an acknowledgment of his deity, to use the 
word JV{OY or neighbour, for Christ? My readers will observe, from 
the following quotations, that this very term [OY which is rendered 
fellow in the verse in question, 1s translated “neighbour” by the very 
authors of the English version, in many other instances. Levit. vi. 2, 
“or hath deceived his neighbour.” The last word is a translation of 
the term [DY xix. 17, “Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy ‘ neigh- 
bour,’” or immeeth : ch. xxv. 14, 15. 


The Editor, in speaking of Christ, repeats, now and then, the 
phrase, “God blessed for ever,” perhaps alluding to Romans ix. 4. 
Among all the interpretations given to this text, for or against the 
Trinity, there is the Paraphrase of Locke, of whose name the literary 
world is so justly proud, which I here first quote :—‘‘ Had the patri- 
archs, to whom the promises were made, for their (the Israelites) fore- 
fathers ; and of them, as to his fleshly* extraction, Christ is come, 
he who is over all, God be blessed for ever, Amen,” Secondly, I 
shall cite here some scriptural passages to shew that it was customary 
with Jewish writers to address abrupt exclamations to God while 
treating of some other subjects, that my readers may be convinced 
that the sudden introduction of the phrase, ‘‘ God be blessed for ever, 
in ver. 5, by St. Paul, was perfectly consistent with the style of the 
sacred writings. Psalm lxxxix. 51, 52: ‘‘Wherewith thine enemies 
have reproached, O Lord; wherewith they have reproached the 


*Vide ver. the 3rd of the same chapter, in which Paul speaks ¢ of his “kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” 
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footsteps of thine anointed. Blessed be the Lord for evermore. Amen 
and Amen.” Psalm civ. 35: “Let the sinners be consumed out of 
the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thouthe Lord, O my 
soul. Praise ye the Lord.” 

If St. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that 
to the Ephesians, declares positively that the Father is the only 
being who has the right to the epithet “God,” under the Christian 
dispensation, he could not, as an inspired writer, be guilty of so 
palpable a contradiction as to apply this very epithet to the Christ 
of God, on another occasion. 1 Cor. viii. 6: “But to us (Christians) 
there is but one God the Father.’ Eph. i, 17: “ That the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory,” &. iv. 5,6: “One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism : One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
through all, and in us all.” 

Respecting 1 John v. 20, I beg to refer to the rule laid down by 
Bishop Middleton, (of whom the Editor speaks highly and justly, in 
p. 535,) in his work on the Greek Article, p. 79 : “ When two or more 
attributes joined by a copulative or copulatives, are assumed of the 
same person or thing, before the first attribute the article is inserted ; 
before the remaining ones it is omitted.” In the passage under 
consideration there are two attributes joined by a copulative, 
and im order to ascertain whether they are assumed of the same 
person, or of different persons, it is only necessary to observe, that 


the article is inserted not only before the first attribute, but also 


before the second, and that, consequently, “the true God” is one 


person, and “the eternal life” is another. This perfectly corres- 
ponds with the preceding part of the verse, in which “he that is 
true,” and “his son Jesus Christ,” are separately mentioned 

Finding the practice of the primitive Christians, daring the first 
three centuries, unfavourable to his sentiments, the Editor prudent} 
keeps it out of view altogether, merely observing, (p. 625 a ee 
‘‘we do not even inquire. Paul tells us, that, even in his 1 : = 
mystery of iniquity’ had already begun to work ; and Joh ‘dds, th : 
‘many antichrists’ had already gone out into the word.” Th Fai - 
must be well aware that those in whom the mystery of “ni 6 Lditor 
found, and who were detected as Antichrists, were not teats ee ee 
ship of true Christians, and consequently church histori Poe 
practice of the latter entirely distinct f, ee 


; om that of the ; 
it is therefore evident, that practice and professions = es i = 
. mitive 
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Christians, who were, generally, the contemporaries of the apostles 
or their disciples, are worthy of inquiry for the regulation of the 
conduct of the Christians of these days. 

As to Mosheim, the Editor says, “ even Mosheim, suspected as he 
is of being unfavourable to the truth, establishes their faith in Christ’s 
deity in the very passage quoted, p. 187, by our author against this 
doctrine.” It appears from this question, that they, when baptized, 
‘**made solemn profession of their confidence in Christ.” The Jews, 
as well as almost all the Gentiles, professed their belief in God; but 
the thing which was required of them by the apostles was, they should 
make profession of confidence in Jesus as the Christ of God, in the 
rite of baptism. If such a profession of confidence in Christ is ad- 
mitted by the Editor asa sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, 
why should he be so hostile to those (whem he styles Unitarians) 
who are baptized in the name of Jesus, and also profess their solemn 
confidence in him? Still further am I surprised that, when the 
apostle John expressly wrote his Gospel to prove “‘ that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God,” (ch. xx. 31,) the Editor, so far from being 
satisfied with those who receive Jesus in the character expressed 
by these terms, (‘‘ the Christ, the Son of God,)” in the sense which 
they uniformly bear in the Scriptures, requires them, moreover, 
to believe that Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God, and thus 
not only defeats the object of the apostle, but even contradicts him in 
express language. 

The Editor then proceeds to say, “ Respecting Locke and Newton, 
our reply is precisely the same ; their opinions in divinity are nothing 
to us.” The Editor, elated by the general prevalence of the orthodox 
system, effected only by perversions of the sense of the divine writings, 
attempts to turn the authorities of these great men also to his own 
purpose. “If” (says he) “ Locke, as our author affirms, (p. 264) 
really thought that the faith which makes men Christians includes 
their receiving Jesus Christ for their Lord and King, Locke knew that 
this included the belief of his omniscience and omnipresence, as, without 
this, his being their King was only a solemn mockery.” The Editor 
prudently quotes here only a part of the sentence of Locke quoted by 
me, which he thought might give him an opportunity of making com- 
ments favourable to his creed; but it is fortunate for us that his 
works, being written and printed in English, are not liable to much 
critical perversion. Locke says, “‘ that the believing Jesus to be the 
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Messiah includes in it a receiving him for our Lord and King, PRO- 
MISED AND SENT FROM GOD.” The phrase chosen by that 
celebrated author, “ sent from God,” denies the deity of Christ beyond 
doubt, since one sent by another is of course different from him who 
sends him. To avoid every misconstruction being thrown upon his 
definition, Locke chose the term‘ ‘God,” instead of any other term in the 
above phrase, that Jesus might be understood separately from God, with-~ 
out the least room for the sophistry that might represent him as God the 
Son, sent from God the Father. We, however, are not at a loss to dis- 
cover what Locke meant by the terms “ Lord and King,” when referred 
to Jesus, as he fully explained them in his Paraphrase on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. As to the term “ Lord,” I refer to the note on 1 Cor. 
i. 2: “ What the apostle means by ‘“ Lord, when he attributes it to 
Christ, vide viii. 6.” Paraphrase on viii. 6: “ Yet to us Christians 
there is but one God, the Father and Author of all things, to whom 
alone we address all our worship and service; and one Lord, viz- 
Jesus Christ by whom all things come from God to us, and by whom 
we have access to the Father.” As to the term “ King,” I quote his 
paraphrase on ch. xv, 24, which clearly represents his sovereignty as 
finite: “ After that shall be the day of judgment, which shall bring to 
a conclusion and finish the whole dispensation to the race and poste- 
rity of Adam, in this world: when Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God the Father, which he shall not do till he hath destroy- 
ed all empire, power, and authority, that shall be in the world besides.” 

The Editor says of Sir Isaac Newton, “ His belief of Christ’s deity 
appears as clear as the light, from our author’s own quotation, when 
he said that Christians of all ages are represented as worshipping God 
and the Lamb.” Newton was too circumspect to leave his word liable 
to perversion by the popular opinion. He explains the sense in which 
Christians worship God, and also the sense in which they worship. 
Jesus—the one as directly opposed to the other as the West to the 
East. Newton says, ‘God for his benefaction in creating all things, 
and the Lamb for his benefaction in redeeming with his blood: God 
as sitting upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted 
above all by the merits of his death.” The worship offered to the 
latter is therefore merely a manifestation of reverence, as I pointed 
out in p. 481. 

To equalize a being exalted and worshipped for his meritorious 
death, with the eternal Supreme Sovereign of the universe, is only 
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an attempt to bring the nature of the Deity on a level with a mortal 
creature, and by no means serves to elevate that creature to the rank 
of the Deity. If the Editor consider these quotations from Locke 
and Newton really orthodox, how inconsistent he must be in con- 
demning those whose sentiments as to the person of Jesus Christ are 
precisely the same ; to wit, that he is the anointed Lord and King 
promised and sent from God, is worthy of worship for his mediation 
and meritorious death, but by no means as a being possessed of a 
two-fold nature, divine and human, perfect God and perfect Man. 

As to my remarks on certain abstruse reasonings resorted to 
by the orthodox, the Editor further says, that he needs them not, 
thereby avowedly relinquishing reason in support of the Trinity ; 
but, happily, he asserts at the same time, that “to us the Scriptures 
are sufficient.” I therefore entreat him to point out a single scrip- 
tural authority, treating of a compound God of three persons, and of a 
compound Messiah, one of these three persons, constituted of a two-- 
fold nature, divine and human. 

The Editor alludes to the term “antichrists,’’ found in the Epistle 
of John ; but I am glad that we most fortunately are furnished with 
the definition of this term by that inspired writer which decides at 
once the question who are the real subjects of its application. 1 
John iv.3: “Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is not of God; and this is that spirit of anti- 
christ.” We accordingly rejoice to confess that Jesus Christ, who 
came in the flesh, is OF GOD, and that not only he, but his apostles 
also were of God (1 John iv. 6, v. 19.) But we feel sincerely for 
those who violate this standard, either by falling short of or goig 
beyond it by denying that Jesus Christ is OF GOD, or by affirming 
that Jesus Christ is God himself, since both these assertions, to wit, 
“Jesus Christ is Not of God,” and “Jesus Christ is God,’’ are equally 
incompatible with Jobn’s proposition, that “ Jesus Christ is OF GOD.” 
For example: The prime minister, by the law of the land, is appoint-- 
ed by the king, and consequently is acknowledged to be OF THE KING ;, 
to say, therefore, that he is not of the king would be to detract from 
the minister’s dignity ; but to say that the prime minister is the king, 
is not only inconsistent with the assertion that the prime minister is 
of the king, but would be pronounced high treason ; in like manner 
as deifying the Christ of God is both an affront to God and an 
antichristian docrine. 
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Lastly, I tender my humble thanks for the Editor’s kind suggestion 
in inviting me to adopt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; but [ am 
sorry to find that I am umable to benefit by this advice.~ After 
I have long relinquished every idea of a plurality of Gods, or 
of the persons of the Godhead, taught under different systems of 
modern Hindooism, I cannot conscientiously and consistently embrace 
one of a similar nature, though greatly refined by the religious refor- 
mations of modern times ; since whatever arguments can be adduced 
against a plurality of persons of the Godhead ; and, on the other hand, 
whatever excuse may be pleaded in favour of a plurality of persons 
-of the Deity, can be offered with equal propriety in defence of Poly- 
theism. 

T now conclude my Essay by offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the events of this universe, for having unexpectedly 
‘delivered this country from the long-continued tyranny of its former 
Rulers, and placed it under the government of the English,—a nation 
who not only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political 
diberty, but also interest themselves in promoting liberty and social 
-happiness, as well as free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, 
among those nations to which their influence extends. 


A LETTER* 
ON THE 
PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE MEANS OF PROMOTING ITS RECEPTION IN INDIA. 
Sir, 

With no ordinary feelings of satisfaction I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt’ of your letter of April last, which together 
with the queries it enclosed, I had the pleasure of receiving by the 
hands of my friend Captain Heard. I now beg to be allowed, in the 
first place, to express my gratitude for your kind notice of a stranger 
like myself, residing in a remote country: and, secondly, to return 
my sincere thanks for the most acceptable present of books with 
which you have favoured me. 

I should have answered your letter by the ship Bengal; but 1 
regret to say, that my time and attention had been so much engrossed 
by constant controversies with polytheists both of the West and 
East, that I had only leisure to answer by that opportunity a short 
letter which I had the pleasure of receiving from Mr. Reed of Boston, 
and was obliged to defer a reply to your queries until the present 
occasion. For this apparent neglect I have to request your pardon. 

J have now prepared such replies to those questions as my know- 
ledge authorizes and my conscience permits ; and now submit them 
to your judgment. There is one question at the concluding part of 
your letter, (to wit, “Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants of 
India should be converted to Christianity ,in what degree desirable, 
and for what reasons?”) which I pause to answer, as I am led to 
believe, from reastn, what is set forth im scripture, that “in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him,” in whatever form of worship he may have been taught 
to glorify God. Nevertheless, I presume to think, that Christianity, 
if properly inculcated, has a greater tendency to improve the moral, 
and political state of mankind, than any other known religious system. 

It is impossible for me to describe the happiness I feel at the 
idea that so great a body of a free, enlightened, and powerful people, 
like your countrymen, have engaged in purifying the religion of 


® Addressed to the Rev. Henry Ware, of Cambridge (U. S. A.) in reply to a letter 
of his.—-Ed. 
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Christ from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with 
which the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian converts to Christianity 
have mingled it from time to time. Nothing can be a more accept- 
able homage to the Divine Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than 
an attempt to root out the idea that the omnipresent Deity should 
be generated in the womb of a female, and live in a state of subjuga- 
tion for several years, and lastly offer his blood to another person 
of the Godhead, whose anger could not be appeased except by the 
sacrifice of a portion of himself in a human form; so no service 
can be more advantageous to mankind than an endeavour to with- 
draw them from the belief than an imaginary faith, ritual obser- 
vances, or outward marks, independently of good works, can cleanse 
men from the stain of past sins, and secure their eternal salvation. 

Several able friends of truth in England have, in like manner, 
successfully engaged themselves in this most laudable undertaking. 
From the nature of her constitution, however, these worthy men have 
not only to contend with the religious prejudices of education in the 
popular corruptions of Christianity; but are also opposed by all the 
force which the Established Church derives from the abundant 
revenues appropriated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily 
for you, itis only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that 
you have to struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a 
sufficiently formidable opponent. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, excels 
even England, and I have therefore every reason to hope, that the 
truths of Christianity will soon, throughout the United States, triumph 
over the present prevailing corruptions. I presume to say, that no 
native of those States can be more fervent than myself in praying 
for the uninterrupted happiness of your country, and for what I can- 
not but deem essential to its prosperity—the perpetual union of all 
the States under one general government. Would not the glory of 
England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland separated 
from her? This and many other illustrations cannot have escaped 
your attention. I think no true and prudent friend of your country 
could wish to see the power and independence at present secured to 
all by a general government, exposed to the risk that would follow 
were a dissolution to take place, and each state left to pursue its nei 
resources. As Captain Endicott has been kind enough to offer to 
take charge of any parcel that I might wish to send you, I have the 
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pleasure of sending the accompanying publications, of which I beg 
your acceptance. I now conclude my letter with sincere wishes 
for your health and success, and remain, with the greatest regard, 


Yours most obediently, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Caleutta, February 2, 1824. 


“T. What is the real success of the great exertions which are 
making for the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity ?” 

“TY. What is the number and character of converts ?” 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject, as the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore determined- 
ly contradict any one that may express a doubt as to the success of 
their labours ; and they have repeatedly given the public to under- 
stand, that their converts were not only numerous but also respect- 
able in their conduct; while the young Baptist Missionaries in 
Calcutta, though not inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities 
and acquirements, both European and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal 
and exertions, are sincere enough to confess openly, that the number 
of their converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed, 
four; and in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this 
city, whose resources are much greater than those of Baptists, candidly 
acknowledge, that their Missionary exertions for seven years have been 
productive only of one convert. 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this point 
with the Serampore Missionaries I beg to substitute for my answer to 
the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abbé Dubois, who, after 
a mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified than I am, to give 
a decided opinion upon these subjects, and whose opinions deserve 
more reliance than those of a private individual who has never engaged 
in Missionary duties. The quotation above alluded to 1s as follows:— 

“ Question of conversion,—The question to be considered may be 
reduced to these two points: First, is there a possibility of making 
real converts to Christianity among the natives in India? Secondly, 
Are the means employed for that purpose, and above all, the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms of the country, likely to 
conduce to this desirable object ? 

“To both interrogatories I will answer in the negative: it is my 
decided opinion, first, that under existing circumstances there is no 
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human possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Christian- 
ity ; and, secondly, that the translation of the Holy Scriptures circu- 
lated among them, so far from conducing to this end, will, on the 
contrary, increase the prejudices of the natives against the Christian 
religion, and prove, in many respects, detrimental to it. These asser- 
tions, coming from a person of my profession, may to many appear 
bold and extraordinary: I will therefore support them by such 
arguments and proofs, as a long experience and practice in the career 
of proselytism have enabled me to adduce. 

“When I was at Vellore, four years ago, in attendance on a numer- 
ous congregation living in that place, having been informed that the 
Lutheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or native religious teacher at 
that station on a salary of five pagodas a month, I was led to suppose 
that they had a numerous flock there ; but I was not a little surprised, 
when on inquiry I found that the whole congregation consisted of 
only three individuals, namely a drummer, a cook, and a horse- 
keeper. 

‘In the meantime, do not suppose, that those thin congregations 
are wholly composed of converted pagans; at least half consists of 
Catholic apostates, who went over to the Lutheran sect in times of 
famine, or from other interested motives. 

“Tt is not uncommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
pass from one religion to another, according to their actual interest. In 
my last journey to Madras, I became acquainted with native converts, 
who regularly changed their religion twice a year, and who, for a 
long while, were in the habit of being six months Catholic and six 
months Protestant. 

“‘ Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India more than & 
century ago; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them what were their 
successes during so long a period, and through what means were 
gained over the few proselytes they made. Ask them whether the 
interests of their sect are improving, or whether they are gaining | 
ground, or whether their small numbers are not rather dwindling 
away ? 

‘Behold the truly industrious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren : ask them how many converts they have made in 
India, during a stay of about Seventy years, by preaching the Gospel 
= oe re bia simplicity : they will condidly answer, Not one, not a 
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“Behold the Nestorians in Travancore; interrogate them ; ask 
them for an account of their success in the work of proselytism in 
these modern times; ask them whether they are gaining ground, and 
whether the interests of their ancient mode of worship is improving : 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their congregations, 
once so flourishing, amounting (according to Gibbon’s account) to 
200,000 souls, are now reduced to less than an eighth of this number, 
and are daily diminishing. 

“Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore : inquire what are 
their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges; ask them 
whether those extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an 
immense expense, have produced the sincere conversion of a single 
pagan ; and I am persuaded, that, if they are asked an answer upon 
their honour and conscience, they will all reply in the negative.” 

“TI. Are those Hindoos who profess Christianity respectable for 
their understanding, their morals, and their condition in life ?”’ 

In answer to this query I must again beg to refer you to the above 
quotations from the Abbé Dubois. For my own part, I have no 
personal knowledge of any native converts respectable for their un- 
derstanding, morals, and condition in life. 

“IV. Of what caste are they generally, and what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standing ?” 

It is reported, and universally believed by the native inhabitants, 
that the generality, if not all of them, are of low caste, and my 
acquaintance with the few of them I have met with has in a great 
degree confirmed me in this belief. 

“V. Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction, or from 
other motives ?” 

The real motives of our actions are very difficult to be discovered. 
All that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago there was 
a pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste by the gift of 
five hundred rupees, with a country-born Christian woman as his wife ; 
and while this report had any pretension to credit, several natives 
offered from time to time to become Christians. The hope ofany such 
recompense being taken away, the old converts find now very few 
natives inclined to follow their example. This disappointment not 
only discourages further conversion, but has also induced several 
Moosulman converts to return to their former faith ; and had Hindoos 
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with equal facility admitted the return of outcasts to their society, a 
great number of them also would, I suspect, have imitated the conduct 
of their brother Moosulman converts. In a populous country like 
Hindoostan, there are thousands of distressed outcasts wandering 
about, in whom the smallest hope of worldly gain can produce an 
immediate change of religious profession, and their conversion to 
Christianity 1s a matter of indifference to the community at large. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a Church Missionary 
who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom [I respect for his liberal 
conduct ; and I even offered ta send to that gentleman as many natives 
as he might wish to convert on condition that he should maintain 
them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month. 

“VI. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries 
been most successful ; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian ?” 

To the best of my belief no denomination of Christians has had 
any real success in bringing natives of India over to the Christian 
faith. ’ 

“VIL What is the number of Unitarian Christians, and are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ?” 

The Rev. Mr. Adam is the only Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and he publicly avowed Unitarianism so late as the latter end of 
1821. Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which he has 
been labouring, he has brought this system of Christianity into notice 
in this part of the globe ; as previous to that period many did not 
know that there was such a thing as Unitarianism, and others tried 
+o stigmatize it, in proportion as their prejudices for the corrup- - 
tions of Christianity prompted them to abuse reason and common 
sense, without fear of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he has 
made no avowed native convert, has already received every counte- 
nance from several respectable European gentlemen, and from a great 
number of the reading part of the native community in Calcutta. 

“VI0l. How are they regarded and treated by other Christians ? 
Ie it with any peculiar hostility 2” 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have treated 
Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitarianism, is indeed opposed to the 
whole spirit of Christianity. But towards other Unitarians. their 
.conduct in general is similar to that of Roman Catholics 
Protestants. 


towards 
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“TX. What are the chief causes that have prevented, and that 
continue to prevent, the reception of Christianity by the Natives of 
India? May much of the want of success be reasonably attributed to 
the form in which the religion is presented to them ?” 

The chief causes which prevent the natives of India from changing 
their religion are the same as are found in the numerous class of 
Christians who are unable to give an answer to any man that asketh 
the reason of the hope they profess, viz., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books revealed among them as received authorities, and the 
variety of prejudices planted in their minds in the early part of life. 
These are strongly supported by the dread of the loss of caste, the 
consequence of apostacy, which separates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her daughter. Besides, 
the doctrines which the Missionaries maintain and preach are less 
conformable with reason than those professed by Moosulmans, and 
in several points are equally absurd with the popular Hindoo creed. 
Hence there is no rational inducement for either of these tribes to 
lay aside their respective doctrines, and adopt those held up by the 
generality of Christians. 

“X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it 
may be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them ?” 

Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections ; for even those who are inimical to every religion admit, 
that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human 
understanding than any other known creed. But the other obsta- 
cles above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are 
enabled by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by compar- 
ing one religion with another, their respective merits and advant- 
ages, and to relinquish their divisions, as destructive of national union 
as of social enjoyment. 

“XI. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, as it 
is held by Unitarians, would be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians ?”’ 

In reply to this question, I repeat what I stated in answer toa 
question of a similar nature, put to me by Mr. Reed, a gentleman of 
Boston, viz., “The natives of Hindoostan, in common with those of 
other countries, are divided into classes, the ignorant and the enligh- 
tened. The number of the latter is, I am sorry to say, comparatively 
very few here : and to these men the idea ofa triune-God, a man-God, 
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and also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily shape of a 
dove, or that of the blood of God shed for the payment of a debt, 
seem entirely Heathenish and absurd, and consequently their sincere 
conversion to[Trinitarian] Christianity must be morally impossible. 
But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage, the 
Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on them in an 
intelligible manner. The former class, I mean the ignorant, must be 
enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism and Unitarian- 
ism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking the deities worshipped 
by their fathers for foreign Gods, in subsituting the blood of God for 
the water of the Ganges as a purifying substance, so the idea 
of an invisible Being as the sole object of worship, maintained by 
Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under these circum- 
stances it would be advisable, in my humble opinion, that one or two, 
if not more gentlemen, well qualified to teach English literature and 
science, and noted for their moral conduct, should be employed to 
cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant generation, and 
thereby improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may triumph over 
false religion, and the desired comfort and happiness may be enj oyed. 
by men of all classes.” 

“XI. Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in India, with a reasonable prospect of success? If any can 
be given, of what kind, in what way, by what means?” 

In answer, I beg to refer you to my reply to the preceding question, 
and only add here, that every one who interests himself in behalf of 
his fellow-creatures, would confidently anticipate the approaching 
triumph of true religion, should philanthropy induce you and your 
friends to send to Bengal as many serious and able teachers of 
European learning and science and Christian morality, unmingled 
with religious doctrines, as your circumstances may admit, to spread 
knowledge gratuitously among the native community, in connexion 
with the Rev. Mr. Adam whose thorough acquiantance with the langu- 
age, manners, and prejudices of the natives, renders him well qualified 
to co-operate with them with every prospect of success. 

“XI. Would tt be of any use to send Unitarian Missionaries 
with a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of convert- 
ing adult natives ?”’ 

Much good cannot be expected from public preachings at present 
on account of the obstacles above-mentioned. It is, however, hoped, 
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that some of the teachers that may besent out may preach with 
gradual success in the public places of worship. 

“XIV. Would i be useful to establish Unitarian Missionary 
Schools for the instruction of the children of natives in the rudiments 
of a European education, in the English language, in Christian 
morality, mingling with it very little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity, leaving them chiefly or wholly out of view, to be learned 
afterwards from our books and our example ?” 

This would be certainly of great use, and this is the only way of 
improving their understandings, and ultimately meliorating their 
hearts. 

“XV. Are there many intelligent natives who are willing to learn 
the languages of Europe, to cultivate its literature, and to make them- 
selves ucquainted with our religion as it is found in our books, and 
to examine the evidences of its truth and divine origin?” 

There are numerous intelligent natives, who thrist after European 
knowledge and literature, but not many who wish to be made ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion and to examine its truth, being 
chiefly deterred by the difficulty (if not utter impossibility) attached 
to the acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous mystical 
doctrines which the Missionaries ascribe to their religion. 

“XVI. Are there many respectable natives who are willing to 
have their children educated in the English language and in English 
learning and arts ?”’ 

The desire of educating children in the English language and in 
English arts is found even in the lowest classes of the community, 
and I may be fully justified in saying that two-thirds of the native 
population of Bengal would be exceedingly glad to see their children 
educated in English learning. 

“XVII. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, from the 
translation of the Seriptures into the native languages of the Fast ? 
Are they read by any who are not already Christians ? And are they 
likely to be read generally even by them? The question is suggested by 
the representations which have been made, that converts to Christianity 
are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation true?” 

To the best of my knowledge, no benefit has hitherto arisen from 
the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of the East, nor 
can any advantage be expected from the translations in circulation; 
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they are not read much by those that are not Christians, except by a 
few whom the Missionaries represent as being “led away by Socinian 
principles.” As to the character of the converts to Christianity, 
you will be pleased to refer to the replies to the first, second, third, 
and fourth queries. 

“XVIII. Willany important impression, favourable to Chris- 
tianity ever be made, except by the conversion and through the influence 
of persons of education, and of the higher classes of society who can 
read our sacred books in the original, or at least in the English 
version ?” 

Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense in any lang- 
uage whatever, must make a strong impression on every intelligent 
mind, especially when introduced by persons of education and res- 
pectability. 

“XIX Are the translations which have been made faithful and 
free from sectartan influence as to the expression of Christian doe- 
trine?” 

To both parts of this query my reply must be in the negative. I 
at the same time acquit these translators of wilful neglect or inten- 
tional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to engage themselves 
in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms of the 
East from those of the West, as the East is remote from the West. 
Greater difficulty, therefore, must be experienced by a native of 
Europe in communicating European ideas in the idioms of Asia, than 
in conveying Asiatic ideas into the languages of Europe; so a native 
of Asia experiences greater inconvenience in expressing Asiatic ideas 
in European idioms, than in translating European ideas into an Asia- 
tic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and another Baptist 
Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for their oriental 
and classic acquirements, engaged, in common with myself, to trans- 
late the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice every week, 
and had for our guidance all the translations of the Bible, by different 
authors, which we could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, 
we were obliged to leave the accurate translation of several phrases 
to future consideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with 
the translation adopted of several passages, though I tried frequently, 
when alone at home, to select more eligible expressions, and applied 
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to native friends for their aid for that purpose. I beg to assure you, 
that I (though a native of this country) do not recollect having engaged 
myself once, during my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation of 
the New Testament into Bengallee. 

“XX. Are there any particular parts of India or of the East, 
where efforts for propagating Christianity, or preparing the way for 
at, might be made with better hopes than in others ?” 

Calcutta, the Capital of the British Empire in India, where the 
natives are more conversant with English, and frequently associate 
with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, preferable as a 
field for such efforts to the rest of Hindoostan, as the native inhabit- 
ants of Bengal, in a great degree, follow the example of the opulent 
natives of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 


TO ALL BELIEVERS IN THE INCARNATION OF THE 
DEITY. 
FELLOW-BELIEVERS, 


The following correspondence between the renowned Dr. R. Tytler 
cand myself was partly given to the world through the medium of the 
Beneat Hurxarv ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to admit 
some of my letters into its pages, and those published were widely 
separated from each other by being mixed up with various extrane- 
ous matters, I have deemed it advisable to have the whole collected 
together and presented at one view, for general edification. 

My object in addressing Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal 
of the following pages,) was, that all Believers in the Manifestation 
of God in the flesh, whether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in 
support of our Common Cause, and cordially co-operate in our endea- 
vours to check the alarming growth of the Unitarian heresy ; but 
unfortunately my hopes were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler 
not only refused to repair the breach,I conceived his writings 
calculated to make, but to my great surprise and regret, in returm 
for my friendly offers of assistance, he applied to me and to my 
religion the most opprobrious abuse, and treated me as if my Faith 
were inimical to the tenets of his Creed. 


I am, your friend ard fellow-believer, 


Calcutta, June 3, 1823. RAM DOSS? 


*Ram Doss is the name assumed by Rammohun Roy in many of his satirical 
writings.— Ep. 


A VINDICATION 
CF THE 
INCARNATICN OF THE DEITY, &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter of Dr. 
Tytler’s, published in the BencaL Hurxanrv of the 30th of May 1823, 
directed against Rammohun Roy, a person who, as is well known, is 
strongly reprobated by the zealous, both among Hindoos and Chris- 
tians, for his daring impiety in rejecting the doctrine of Divine In- 
carnations. But the Doctor while censuring this stubborn Heretic, 
most unwarrantably introduced contemptuous allusions to the Hindoo 
Deities, as will be seen from the passage referred to which is here 
subjoined :— 

Extract from the Hurkaru of May 3rd, 1823. 

He (Rammohun Roy) thus proceeds in the same epistle. “Whether 
you be a faithful believer in the Divinity of the Holy Lord and Saviour 
JESUS CHRIST or of any other mortal man; or whether a Hindu 
declares himself a faithful believer in the Divinity of his Holy Thakoor 
Trata RAM, or MUNOO—I feel equally indifferent about these 
notions.” Here I pause, for the purpose of asking the candid Reader 
what would have been said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy continued 
in his belief of Siva, Vishnu and Ganesh, I had personally addressed 
a letter to him, replete with vituperation of him and his opinions ? 
Would it not have been asserted, and very justly, that I was attacking 
him, and his gods, and wounding the religious feelings of a Hindu? 
Yet this Unitariun, as he now professes himself, thinks proper to 
leave the subject of discussion, namely, a proposal to hold a “ Religious 
Conference,” and tells me flatly that my belief in the DiviNITY OF THE 
HOLY SAVIOUR is on a par with a Hindu’s belief in his Thakoor!!! 
—Yes, Christian Readers, such is the fact ; and when I offer to defend 
myself from such vile imputations by arguments drawn from those 
Holy Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself appeals, I am given to 
understand, that this Reviler of my Farru, the Fara or uy ANCESTORS, 
will not condescend to listen, unless my reply receives the stamp of 
orthodoxy from the signature of a Missionary ! !! 

May 2, 1823. R. TYTer. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST LETTER TO Dr. TYTLER. 


The Editor of the Hurkaru having refused insertion to the follow- 

ing, it was privately forwarded to Dr. Tytler :— 
To Dr. R. Tytler. 
Str, 

I happened to read a letter in the “‘ Hurkaru’’ of the 3rd instant, 
under the signature of R. Tytler, which has excited my wonder and 
astonishment. For I had heard that you were not only profoundly 
versed in the knowledge of the ancients, but intimately acquainted. 
with the learning and opinions of the present age. But I felt quite 
disappointed when I perceived that you entertained ideas so erroneous 
respecting the Hindoo religion. 

Is there any Hindoo who would be offended at being told by a 
believer in the InvistsLE Gop, that this man is indffferent about his 
(the Hindoo’s) faith in the divinity of his Holy TaaKoor and Trata 
Ram or Munoo? We know that these self-conceited sects who profess 
reverence for only one Deity are apt to express their indifference for 
the holy Incarnation of the Divine Essence believed in by Hindoos as 
well as by Christians ; and in fact that the followers of any one religion 
have little respect for the opinions of those of another. But can this 
give concern or surprise to the enlightened and well-informed persons 
who have seen and conversed with various sects of men ? 

I am more particularly astonished that a man of your reputed 
learning and acquirements, should be offended at the mention of the 
resemblance of your belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ with a 
Hindoo’s belief in his Thakoor, because you ought to know that our 
religious faith and yours are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., 
the MANIFESTATION OF GOD IN THE FLESH, without any restriction toa 
dark or fair complexion, large or small stature, long or short hair. 
You cannot surely be ignorant that the Divine Raw was the reputed son 
of Dushuruth, of the offspring of Bhuggeeruth, of the tribe of Rughoo, 
as Jesus was the reputed son of Joseph, of the House of David, of the 
Tribe of Judah. Ram was the King of the Rughoos and of F oreigners, 
while in like manner Jesus was King of the Jews and Gentiles. Both 
are stated in the respective sacred books handed down to us, to have 
performed very wonderful miracles and both ascended up to Heaven. 
Both were tempted by the Devil while on the earth, and both have 
been worshiped by millions up to the present day. Since God can be 
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born of the Tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it impossible that he should 
be born of the Tribe of Rughoo, or of any other nation or race of men ? 
And as the human form and feelings of Ra afford sceptics no good 
argument against his omnipresent and divine nature, it must be evident 
to you that this deluded sect of Unitarianism can lay no stress on 
the human form and feelings of Jesus Christ as disproving his 
divinity. 

When therefore the resemblance is so very striking, and ought to 
be known to you as well as to every other man having the least pre- 
tensions to an acquaintance with the learning and religion of the 
Natives of India,—how is it possible that you can feel offended at 
the mention of a fact so notorious? You may perhaps urge, that 
there is a wide difference between a belief in THREE Persons in the 
Godhead as maintained by you, and belief in three hundred and thirty 
millions of Persons in the Godhead, entertained by the Hindoos. 
But as all such numerical objections are founded on the frail basis of 
human reason, which we well know is fallible, you must admit that 
the same omnipotence, which can make THREE ONE and ons THREE, 
can equally reconcile the unity and PLURALITY of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime mystery which far 
transcends all human comprehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers in one Invist1BLE Gop accuse 
the followers of the Trinity as well as us the sincere worshippers of 
Ram and other Divine Incarnations, of being Idolaters; and policy 
therefore might have suggested to you the propriety of maintaining 
a good understanding and brotherhood among all who have correct 
notions of the manifestation of God in the flesh, that we may 
cordially join and go hand in hand, in opposing, and, if possible, 
extirpating the abominable notion of a srnate Gop, which strikes 
equally at the root of Hindooism and Christianity. However, it is 
not too late for you to reflect on your indiscretion, and atone for it 
by expressing your regret at having written and published anything 
calculated to create dissension among the worshippers of Divine 
Incarnations. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Ram Doss. 
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Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 
To Ram Doss. 


I have received your letter and beg you to receive my best thanks 
for the trouble you have put yourself to, in sending it to me. It was 
my intention this evening to have proved that Hindu Idolatry and 
Unitarianism are the same, and that they both proceed from the Devil. 
Unfortunately Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the number who were 
anxious to attend, has requested me to postpone the meeting, to which 
of course I have acceeded. But I am ready,—wuyp wz, READY,—to 
meet you and your runnagate friend Rammohan Roy whenever you 
please, in public and private discussion, and let you know what a 
humble individual unsupported can do, armed with no other weapon 
than the sharp sword of the Gospel in bringing to light the hidden 
works of darkness, which are at present displayed in the damnable 
Heresy of Unitarianigm of which you are the wretched tool. But 
neither you, Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen ADAM dare meet 
me because you fear the WORD of TRUTH. 


Your inveterate and determined 


foe in the LORD, 
May 6th, 1823. (Signed) R. Tyrer. 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO A REMARK OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE BENGAL HURKARU. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 
Sik, ' ' 
After publishing in your Paper of the 3rd instant Dr. Tytler’s. 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindoo Religion, 
as unworthy to be compared with the Christian, Iam truly astonished at 
your refusal to insert my very friendly reply and expostulation with 
him for the error and indiscretion into which he has fallen, 
and that you moreover defend him in the following words : “We 
would hint to Ram Doss that there is in our Opinion a wide differ-- 
ence between the belief which maintains God to have appeared in 
the Flesh and that of the “ Hindoo who believes the appearance of the- 
Omnipotent Being in the shape of a Thakoor, which if we are not 
mistaken, is composed of stone, metal or wood.” 
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I must remark, first, on the total unacquaintance, you have dis- 
played, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your residence in 
the capital of Bengal, in which however you are more excusable than 
Dr. Tytler, considering his high pretensions to learning. Can you 
find a single Hindoo in the whole of India, who imagines that the 
divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by Koushilya his mother according 
to the flesh, was composed either of wood, stone or metal? If you can. 
find even one, there may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, 
what is so wide of the fact. You may, of course, find numerous consecra-~ 
ted images or statues of the holy Ram, in the Hindoo temples, formed of 
wood and other materials, placed there for the pious purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of devotees to that Divine Incarnation,—although 
many good Hindoos do not consider such representations as necessary, 
and worship Ram directly without the intervention of any sensible ob- 
ject. But can you suppose for a moment that a model or picture of any 
person, whether divine or human, can identify that being with such 
representation or convert the original existence into the same 
materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men so unfortu- 
nate as to have statues or portraits of themselves made, must lose their 
real essence—their original elements necessarily degenerating into 
stone, or paint and canvass. 

But it is indisputable that neither the image of the Holy Jesus in 
Roman Catholic Churches, nor the representations of the Divine Ram 
in the Hindoo Temples, are identified with either of those sacred 
persons. 

As you have refused to publish my letter in answer to Dr. Tytler’s 
attack, I shall take an opportunity of sending it directly to himself for 
his consideration and reply, and purpose very soon laying this con- 
troversy before the public through some other channel with proper 
mention of Your partial conduct, in circulating Dr. Tytler’s insulting 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion and withholding my answer 
thereto for its vindication. I expect you will kindly insert this letter 
in your Paper of to-morrow along with a justification of your own 
observations of this morning. 


IT am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Rast Doss. 
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REMARKS OF THE EDITOR RELATIVE TO THE FOREGOING. 
(Contained in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 8th May.) 


In our subsequent pages will be found a letter signed Ram Doss, 
which we insert with pleasure, with a desire of convincing him that 
we are really impartial in our views of the subject of which it treats. 
In explanation of our refusal to insert the former letter of Ram Doss, 
ave owe it to him to say that although it justly deserves the appellation 
of a “very friendly reply” and although it was written with much 
ability, yet it appeared to us to overstep the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, by entering too far into the subject of the original dispute 
between the two classes of religious professors, instead of being 
confined to the discussion of the subject between Rammohun Roy 
and Dr. Tytler, namely, the right of the latter to demand, and of the 
former to afford, facilities for the purpose of the discussion of the 
point at issue between them. It was under these circumastances and 
swith this feeling that we declined to insert Rau Doss’s communi- 
cation, and we beg to assure him that it was not from any disrespect 
4o him, or partiality for Dr. Tytler or his doctrines. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, we trust, to the 
satisfaction of Ram Doss, we shall simply remark on the other, 
that we never intended to intimate that any sensible Hindoo could 
for one moment suppose that God was personally present in an 
image of brass, stone or metal; but we have no hesitation in 
asserting that such an opinion does prevail, not only among the 
Hindoos, but amongst the ignorant of all classes whose religious faith 
prescribes the worship of images as the medium of access to the Deity. 
We really ought not to enter on the discussion of any of the points 
connected with the religious worship of the Hindoos, as we have had 
but very few opportunities of making ourselves acquainted with them, 
and if we are now in any error on these subjects, we trust that Ram 
Doss will attribute it to the causes which we have thus explained, 


and not to any feeling of partiality towards Dr. Tytler, or of misre- 
presentation of the objects of his own worship. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST CHALLENGE TO Dr. R. TYTLER. 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sir, 

Being disappointed in my just expectation of having my answer to 
Dr. Tytler’s insinuations inserted in your Paper, I yesterday sent it to 
the Doctor himself for his consideration ; but he avoids making a reply 
thereto, and in answer to my arguments, merely returns abuse against 
me, and likewise against our common enemies, the Unitarians, for 
which last, I, of course, care nothing. 

T take this opportuuity of informing the Public that this Goliath, 
notwithstanding his high pretensions to learning, and presumption in 
setting himself up as the champion of Christianity, shrinks from the 
defence of the charges he has brought against Hindooism, and that he 
refuses to co-operate with me in opposing Unitarianism, although he 
declares in his note to me that it is a system of damnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
May 7, 1823. Raw Doss. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
SiR, 

As I do not intend this letter to have any direct reference to the 
subject of religious discussion, you will oblige me by giving it insertion 
into the columns of the Hurkaru. Two days ago I received an epistle 
subscribed Ram Doss, which I was led to conclude must have been 
written by some Unitarian under a pseudonymous signature. But it 
appears from a letter, which is published in your paper of this day, I 
may have been mistaken; and Iam, therefore, anxious to inform 
Ram Doss, if he be a real person, that I consider there is no book at 
present in possession of Hindus,—the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
not excepted,—of higher antiquity than the entrance of the Musulmans 
into India,—say about 800 years from the present period. The legends 
attached to the Avatars are merely perverted, and corrupted copies of 
the Holy Scriptures in the possession of Christians, and have no 
particular relation to the ancient religion, whatever it may have been, 
of the inhabitants of this couutry. Should Ram Doss therefore be a 
real person, and wish to obtain information on those topics, it will 

57 
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afford me sincere pleasure to meet him, either at my own house or 
any other he may appoint, at some hour convenient to us both, for 
the purpose of explaining the arguments which support the views, 
I have taken, of the modernness of the religious system at present 
followed by the Hindus. 
Your obedient servant. 
May 8, 1823, R. TYTLer. 
RAM DOSS’S SECOND CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTLER. 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

SIR, 

Dr. Tytler having been unable to make a direct reply to the 
arguments conveyed in my letter to him, dated the 5th instant, has 
taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well that he would prevail 
upon you to insert every assertion that he might make against our 
Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that you as a Christian 
would excuse yourself for declining to give publicity to my retaliation 
upon him. 

I therefore challenge him through your Pages fora reply to my 
arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour through 
some other means to publish all our correspondence for the consider- 
ation and judgment of the Public. 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


May 9th, 1823, Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sir, 
Your correspondent, Ram Doss, in “informing the public,” that 
I consider “ Unitarianism a system of damnable heresy proceeding 
from the Devil,” has forgot to mention that such was also my 
expressed opinion to him respecting the superstitions to which he is 
so extremely partial. Under those circumstances is it reasonable to 
expect, I will allow him to co-operate with me, as he calls it, “ 
our common enemies,” when in fact I maintain Unitarianis 
nothing more than a new name for Hindu Idolatry ? 


Your obedient servant, 
R. Tyrer. 


against. 
m to be 


Caleutta, May 10, 1823. 
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RAM DOSS’S THIRD CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTLER. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sir, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr. Tytler, was to solicit the 
co-operation of the Doctor in opposing Unitarians. The other, to 
refute his insinuations against Hindooism and prove that it was founded 
on the same sacred basis (the Manifestation of God in the flesh) with 
Doctor Tytler’s own Faith. 

From the Doctor’s letter in your paper of this morning, I see he 
positively shrinks from entering the field with me against Unitarianism, 
leaving me thus to encounter the danger and reap the glory single- 
handed. 

I now request to be informed through the medium of your paper, 
whether the Doctor also flinches from justifying his insinuations 
against the Hindoo Religion, and replying to my letter proving 
Hindooism and Christianity to rest on the same sacred foundation. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
May 12, 1823. RAM DOSS. 


a ee 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sr, 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that ‘‘ I shrink from entering the field 
against Unitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter the danger and 
reap the glory single-handed” when all Calcutta is acquainted with 
the contrary, and no one better than the Unitarians themselves, is 
really too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this writer calls “ my insinuations against the 
Hindu Religion,” I refer him to the histories of Buddha, Saluvahana, 
and Chrishna, and maintain that they comprise nothing more than 
perverted copies of Christianity. Let him shew the reverse if he can. 


Your obedient servant, 
Calcutta, May 13, 1823. R. Trtier. 
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RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sir, 

You are aware that I have three times through the medium of 
your paper, called upon Dr. Tytler, to reply to the ARGUMENTS con- 
tained in the letter, forwarded to him by me and the receipt of which 
he acknowledged in a torrent of abuse, and that he has, as often as 
thus publicly called upon, returned an evasive answer, which proves 
that he inwardly shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinuations, against Hindooism, 
he now refers me to the Histories of Buddha (the head of a tribe 
inimical to Hindooism,) Saluvahana (an Indian Prince) and Chrishna, a 
divine Incarnation, without attempting to bring forward from these 
anything against the justness of my arguments. I now, Sir, beg 
leave to appeal to you, whether if any Hindoo were to make insinuations 
against the Christian Religion, when called to defend them, he would 
be justified in merely referring Christians to the Books of the Jews (a 
tribe equally inimical to Christianity,) or Gibbon’s History of the 
Roman Empire, or to a whole History of Jesus Christ, without 
adducing any particular passage. I now for the Fourra and last time 
call upon the Doctor, either to answer precisely my arguments already 
in his possession, or confess publicly that he is totally unable 
to justify his insinuations against a Religion founded on the Sacred 
basis of the manifestation of God in the flesh, and that knowing 
the badness of his cause, he shrinks from meeting me on the fair field 
of Regular Argument, instead of which he has given me only abuse. 

I have nothing to say respecting his mode of Opposing our common 
enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him freely the honour of his indi- 
vidual exertions. Notwithstanding, I think it proper to suggest the 
expediency of common believers in Divine Incarnations (like the 
Doctor and myself) joiing hand iu hand in Opposing our inveterate 
enemy. Our chance of success must be greater when our Force is 
united, than when it is divided. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


May 14, 1823. Ramu Doss 
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Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 


This Reply was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. Tytler’s (dated 
May 15,) addressed to the Editor of the BencaL Hurxanru, and publish- 
ed in that Paper of the 16th May. 

“‘T request ” (said the Doctor) ‘“ to be informed by your sapient 
correspondent Ram Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to be 
‘the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 


ee 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
SiR, 

The only reply which Dr. Tytler makes to my Fourth Challenge 
published in your paper yesterday is as follows, viz,— 

“P_8.—I request to be informed by our sapient correspondent 
Ram Doss in what manner he proves Buddha to be ‘the head of a 
tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 

I now call on the Public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded 
to the Doctor, repelling his offensive insinuations and proving that 
Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same basis? or if 
it be not evidently a mere pretence for evading the question? Fully 
warranted in anticipating a verdict in my favor, I ask what opinion 
will the world form of a man who with some pretensions to learning 
and great professions of Religion, while defying the whole world in the 
field of Religious discussion, first utters degrading insinuations against 
a Faith founded on exactly the same basis as his own, and then when 
repeatedly challenged to justify this conduct resorts to such Shuffling 
and Evasion? However to oblige the Doctor as a fellow believer in, 
and worshipper of, Divine Incarnations, I will inform him (although 
it has no bearing on the question) that Buddha or Booddha, is the head 
of the sect of Bauddhas, who derive their name from him in the same 
manner as Christians do from Christ. That this sect is inimical to 
Hindooism is proved by the fact that they deny the, existence of a 
Creator of the Universe, in whom the Hindoos believe, and also 
despise many of the Gods worshipped by the latter. There are hun- 
dreds of works published by them against each other which are 
in general circulation. But all this has nothing to do with my 
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arguments which the Doctor by evading virtually confesses he is 
unable to answer. I therefore denounce him a defamer of Hindooism, 
a religion of the principles of which he is (or at least appears to be) 
totally ignorant. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Friday, 16th May, 1823. Rax Doss. 


Dre. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 
Published in the Hurkaru of May 22nd. 


The sapient Ram Doss, now changes his tone,—and tells us the 
Bouddhists “ despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.” 
It hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of 
their adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the “ head 
of a tribe inimical to Hindooism,” while his own statement proves 
Hindoo Gods to be the objects of Buddhaie veneration !! 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sir, 

In your paper of this day, Dr. Tytler notices my fifth Challenge, 
calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to him some weeks ago repelling his offensive insinuations 
against Hindooism. But how does he justify himself? “The sapient 
Ram Doss” (says he) “now changes his tone and tells us the Buddhists 
‘despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.’ It hence 
follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of their 
adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the ‘head of a 
tribe inimical to Hindoosim,’ while his own statement proves Hindoo 
Gods to be the objects of Buddhaic veneration.” 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and not 
Christians, to the above passage, and request them to pronounce 
whether the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism cannot (as insinuated) 
be compared with Christianity, or refutes my position, that these two 
religions are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., the Manifestation 
of God in the Flesh ? And I now call on the world to judge, whether 
the person who can resort to such shuffling and evasion has any just 
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claim to the character of a man of learning, or a man of probity ? What 
name is bestowed on the man who thus shrinks from meeting the 
arguments of his opponent fairly and candidly, and trembling at the 
force of truth, is glad to make his escape by any mean subterfuge ? 

It is almost self-degradation or a prostitution of reason to treat his 
last remark, above quoted, as worthy of notice, viz., that as “Buddhists 
despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos, it hence follows 
that some of the Hindoo deities wust be subjects of their “adoration” — 
Indeed !! In what school of wisdom did the learned Doctor acquire his 
Logic ? Although I despise or dislike several members of a family, is 
this a proof that I must adore the rest ? May I not regard the rest with 
indifference, or be unacquainted with them? But granting even that 
Buddhists do worship some of the Hindoo Gods, while they despise 
others, may they not still be inimical to Hindooism ? For, don’t the 
Jews despise one of the Christian Gods, worship another, and are 
indifferent to a third and yet are they not inveterate enemies of 
Christianity ? 

Tnow only wish to know from what College or University the 
Doctor procured a Certificate, authorizing him to assume the Title of 
M. D. and whether that seat of Learning in the distribution of its 
Academie Honors usually selects such worthy objects. 


I am, Sir your obedient servant, 
Thursday, 22nd May, 1823. Rax Doss. 


P.8S. I congratulate the Doctor on his victory (as reported by himself 
in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies the Unitarians (these 
deluded deniers of Divine Incarnations), and I regret I was not 
present to share in the triumph.—R. D. 


Dr. Tytler being now, it appears, completely silenced, a Friend, 
under the signature of A Christian, came forward to his assistance 
in the following Letter :— 


LETTER OF A CHRISTIAN TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Hurkaru. 
Sir, 
It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to behold a few intelli- 
gent Hindoos emerging from the degraded ignorance and shameful 
superstition, in which their fathers for so many centuries have been 
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buried. It is no less pleasing to the friends of humanity, to find 
that one of the most learned of the Hindoo Brahmans has not only 
abandoned the doctrine which countenances the cruel and abomin- 
able practice of matricide, but also ably confuted his compeers, who 
were advocates for having human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the other hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indebted to Christians for the civil liberty they 
enjoy, as well as for the rays of intelligence, now beginning to dawn 
on them, should in the most ungenerous manner insult their bene- 
factors, by endeavouring to degrade their religion, for no other 
reason, because they cannot comprehend its sublime Mysteries. 

My attention has been particularly attracted to this subject by 
a letter signed “‘ Ram Doss” which appeared in your paper of 
yesterday. 

This Hindoo with whom I have no personal acquaintance had 
the arrogance to lay before the public the following passage: “TI 
now call on the public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to the Doctor repelling his offensive insinuations and 
proving that Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same 
basis ?”” Ram Doss here appeals to the public, and he will of course 
grant me the same privilege. I will therefore ask, —Christian Read- 
ers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic effeminacy as to behold 
with indifference your holy and immaculate Reticion thus degraded 
by having it placed on an equality with Hindooism—with rank ido- 
latry—with disgraceful ignorance and shameful superstition ? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates be pleased to inform me, if the 
Incarnation of his God was foretold by Prophets through a period 
of four thousand years? Or will he demonstrate the mission or 
divine incarnation of his Deity by incontestable and stupendous 
miracles such as Christ wrought? Will he assert that the doctrine 
of Hindooism is as pure and undefiled as that of Christianity ? 
Or in fine, will he prove that the human character has ever been 
exalted by any religious system so much as by the sweet influence 
of Christianity ? 

If Ram Doss is not able satisfactorily to clear up asingle point 
of what I now submit to his serious consideration, it is manifest, that 
in common civility, he should refrain from insulting Christians by 
putting their religion on a comparison with Hindooism. 
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Rammohun Roy, who appears to me tobe the most learned of 
tne Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive re-- 
marks, that he apparently gives the preference to Christianity. 
Vide, his First Appeal entitled ‘‘ the precepts of Christ, the guide 
to peace and happiness.” I regret the learned Brahman was 
interrupted by the intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praiseworthy 
course he intended to have pursued as set forth in his preface to the: 
work above alluded to. 

I conclude by recommending your sapient correspondent Rau Doss 
to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious endeavours to: 
reclaim his countrymen from idolatry, rather than attempt to investi-- 
gate mysteries that are far above the weak comprehensions of man. 
I also recommend him to beware of such Christians as are carried away 
with every wind of doctrine, and who “ know not what they do.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A CHRISTIAN. 


re i 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN. 


[Published in a Pamphlet containing an account of Dr. Tytler’s 
Lecture circulated with the Bengal Hurkaru Newspaper.] 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
SIR, 

I regret to observe by the Letter in your Paper of this morning 
signed “A Christian,” that in repelling the offensive insinuations of 
Dr. Tytler against the Hindoo Religion, I am considered by one of the 
Christian denomination as endeavouring to degrade his “ Faith.” 

It is well known to you, Sir, that I privately sent a Letter to the 
Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendly, calm, and argumena- 
tive manner, to which he returned a note loading me with the grossest 
abuse ; consequently I thought myself justified in challenging him 
publicly to make a reply to my arguments. The Christian therefore 
cannot conceal from himself that it is I and my Faith which have 
been vilifed and abused and that in return, [have offered not insult, 
but merely reason and argument ; for it cannot be considered insult 
for a man to say that another religion is founded on the same basis 
with his own, which he believes to be all that is venerable and 
sacred. 
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If by the “ Ray of Intelligence” for which the Christian says we 
-are indebted to the English, he means the introduction of useful 
mechanical arts, lam ready to express my assent and also my grati- 
tude ; but with respect to Science, Literature, or Religion, I do not 
acknowledge that we are placed under any obligation. For by a 
reference to history it may be proved that the World was indebted 
to our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in 
the Fast, and thanks to the Goddess of Wisdom, we have still a philo- 
sophical and copius language of our own, which distinguishes us from 
other nations who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without 
‘borrowing the language of foreigners. 

Rammohun Roy’s abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as “A 
‘Christian’ mentions) cannot prove them to be erroneous; no more 
than the rejection of the Christian Religion by hundreds of persons who 
were originally Christians and more learned than Rammohun Roy, 
proves the fallacy of Christianity. We Hindoos regard him in the 
same light as Christians do Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon and other 
‘sceptics. 

Before “‘ A Christian” indulged in a tirade about persons being 
“degraded by Asiatic effeminacy” he should have recollected that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs venerated by Chris- 
tians, nay even Jesus Christ himself, a Divine Incarnation and the 
founder of the Christian Faith, were ASIATICS, so that if a Chris 
tian thinks it degrading to be born or to reside in Asia, he directly 
reflects upon them. 

First.—The Christian demands “ Will Ram Doss or his associates 
be pleased to inform me, if the Incarnation of his God was foretold 
by Prophets through a period of four thousand years?” I answer 
in the affirmative. The Incarnation of Ram was foretold in the works of 
many holy and inspired men for more than 4,000 years previous to 
the event in the most precise and intelligible language; not in those 
ambiguous and equivocal terms found in the Old Testament, respect- 
ing the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well 
known has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle 
for raising a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of God 
in the flesh. 

Secondly.—The Christian demands of Raw Doss “Will he 
demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity by 
incontestable and stupendous miracles such as Christ wrought ?” 
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I answer, Yes: The divine Ram performed miracles more stupen- 
dous, not before multitudes of ignorant people only, but in the 
presence of Princes and of thousands of learned men, and of those 
who were inimical to Hindooism. 1 admit the Jeins and other un- 
believers ascribed Ram’s miraculous power to a Demoniacal Spirit, 
in the same manner as the Jews attributed the miracles of Jesus 
to the power of Beelzebub; but neither of these objections are 
worthy of notice from believers in Divine Incarnations, since the 
performance of the miracles themselves is incontestably proved by 
tradition. 

Thirdly.—The Christian asks “ Will he (Ram Doss) assert that 
the Doctrine of Hinduism is as pure and undefiled as that of Chris- 
tianity?” Undoubtedly, such is my assertion: and an English 
translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo (which contains the 
essence of the whole Veds) being before the public, I call on reflect- 
ing men to compare the two religions together and point out in 
what respect the one excels the other in purity? Should the Chris- 
tian attempt to ridicule some part of the ritual of the Veds I shall 
of course feel myself justified in referring to ceremonies of a similar 
character in the Christian Scriptures ; and if he dwell on the corrapt 
notions iutroduced into Hindooism in more modern times, I shall 
also remind him of the corruptions introduced by various sects 
into Christianity. But 1 Christian must know very well that such 
corruptions cannot detract from the excellence of Genuine Religions 
themselves. 

Fourthly.—The Christian asks, “ Will he (Ram Doss) prove that 
the human character has ever been exalted by any system of religion 
so much as by the sweet influence of Christianity.” In reply, I ap- 
peal to History, and call upon the Christian to mention any religion 
on the face of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and 
bloodshed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred years as this 
whose “‘ sweet influence’ he celebrates, 

That propriety of conduct found among the better sort of Christians 
is entirely owing to the superior education they have enjoyed ; a proof 
of which is, that others of the same rank in society, although not be- 
Eevers in Christianity, are distinguished by equal propriety of conduct, 
which is not the case with the most firm believers, if distitute of 
Education or without the means of improvement by mixing in company 
with persons, better instructed than themselves. 
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It is unjust in the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos because 
{he says) they cannot comprehend the sublime mystery of his Religion, 
since he is equally unable to comprehend the sublime mysteries of 
ours, and since both these mysteries equally transcend the human 
understanding, one cannot be preferred to the other. 

Let us however return to the main question, viz. that THE 
INCARNATION OF THE DEITY IS THE COMMON BASIS OF 
HINDOOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. If the manifestation of God 
in the flesh is possible, such possibility cannot reasonably be confined 
to Judea or Ayodhya, for God has undoubtedly the power of manifest- 
ing himself in either country and of assuming any colour or name he 
pleases. If it is impossible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
contend, such impossibility must extend to all places and persons. I 
trust therefore the Christian will reflect with great seriousness on this 
subject and will be kind enough to let me know the result. 


Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Caleutta, May 23, 1823. Raw Doss. 


Ram Doss having heard nothing more publicly or privately from 
Dr. Tytler or “ A Christian” the correspondence here concluded, and 
the‘arguments adduced in vindication of the Incarnation of the Deity as 


the common Basis of Hindooism and Christianity consequently remain 
unanswered.* 


* This controversy began in the 3rd of May and ended on the 23rd of May, 1823. 
The whole was published in the form of a pamphlet on the 3rd of June. After the pub- 
lication of this pamphlet, the dispute was renewed, but this latter controversy (which was 
carried on in the India Gazette and the Advertiser from June 12th to June 29th, and was 
published in a pamphlet in July Lith) we have thought fit not to publish, as it is com- 
posed only of some trifling letters. We only give below the introduction by the Rajah to 
this second pamphlet :-— 

“ After the foregoing pages had been issued from the press, Dr. Tytler, evidently 
ashamed to confess his defeat, began again in the public prints to assign various excuses 
for his not having answered me. These, with the replies they called forth, are now 
collected together that the Public may be further enabled to appreciate the character and 
conduct of this Reviler of Hindooism. Although the Doctor carried the correspondence 
from the Newspapers, where both parties might expect fair play and their communica- 

tions to be inserted free of charge, to the Advertiser of his own Publisher in which the 

arguments of his opponent could not find admission without payment ; even under these 
unfavourable circumstances J continued the controversy, till Mr. Crichton the Doctor’s 

Publisher, refused to insert one of my communications sent him on Sunday the 29th June 

on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had left Caleutta and therefore could not 

er it ; but this collusion between him and his Publisher imstead of enabling him to 
pei t with honor, will only render his final discomfiture the more in 


glorious. 
Calcutta, July 14th, 1828. 


Raw Doss.” 
~—Ep. 


A DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 
A MISSIONARY 


AND 


THREE CHINESE CONVERTS. 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
A MISSIONARY AND THREE CHINESE CONVERTS. 


Missionary. How many Gods are there, my brethren ! 

Ist Convert. Three. 

2nd Convert. Two. 

drd Convert. None. 

Missionary. Horrid! The answers are from the Devil. 

All. We know not where you got the religion which you have 
taught us, but thus you have taught us. 

Missionary. Blasphemers ! 

All. We have heard you with patience nor ever thought of crying 
out against you, how much so ever you surprised us by your doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the Ist convert.): 
Come, come, recollect: how can you imagine that there are three 
Gods ? 

Ist Convert. You told me there was God the Father, and God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and by my Swanpan I find that one 
and one and one are three. 

Missionary. O! Isee your blunder. You remember but half 
the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

Ist Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had forgotten 
yourself, and concluded that you spoke the truth at first. 

Missionary. Ono! You must believe not only that there are 
Three persons, each God, and equal in power and glory, but also, 
that these Three are One. 

lst Convert. That is impossible. In China we do not believe 
contradictions. 

Missionary. Brother! It is a mystery. 

lat Convert. Whatis that, pray ? 

Missionary. It is—it is—I know not what to say to you, except 
that it is something which you cannot possibly comprehend. 

Ist Convert. (Smiling.) And is it this that you have been 
sent 10,000 miles to teach ? 

Missionary. O the power of carnal reason! Surely, some Socinian 
has been doing the Devil’s work in China. 
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But (turning to the 2nd convert,) how could you imagine, there 
are two Gods ? 

2nd Convert. I thought there were many more till you came 
-and lessened the number. 

Missionary. Have I ever told you that there are two Gods? 
(Aside.) The stupidity of this people makes me almost despair. 

2nd Convert. True, you have not said in so many words that 
there are two Gods, but you have said what implies it. 

Missionary. Then you have been tempted to reason upon this 
mystery. 

2nd Convert. We, Chinese, are wont to put things together and 
to come at truth by comparison. Thus you said there were three 
persons that were each perfect God, and then you said one of these 
persons died in one of the countries of the West, a long while ago; 
and I therefore concluded the present number to be two. 

Missionary. Astonishing depravity ! O the depths of Satan! Itisin 
vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. But (addressing the 
3rd convert) perverse as your two brethren are, you appear worse than 
they : what can you possibly mean by answering that there are no Gods ? 

3rd Convert. Iheard you talk of three, butI paid more particular 
attention to what you said on the point of there being only one. This 
I could understand ; the other I could not; and as my belief never 
reaches above my understanding (for you know I am no learned 
Mandarin) I set it down in my mind that there was but one God, 
and that you take your name of Christian from him. 

Missionary. There is something in this ; but I am more and more 
astonished at your answer—‘“ None.”’ 

drd Convert. (Taking up the Swanpan.) Here is one. Iremove 
it. There is none. 

Missionary. How can this apply ? 

3rd Convert. Our minds are not like yours in the West, or you 
would not ask me. You told me again and again, that there never 
was but one God, that Christ was the true God, and that a nation of 
merchants living at the head of the Arabian gulf, put him to death 
upon a tree, about eighteen hundred years ago. 
other answer could I give than “ None” ? 

Missionary. I must pray for you, for you all deny the true 
faith, and living and dying thus, you will without doubt perish 
everlastingly. 


Believing you, what 
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Ist Convert. Cong-foo-tse, our revered master, says that bad 
temper always turns reason out of doors, and that when men begin 
to curse, the Good Spirit of the universe abandons their hearts. 

2nd Convert. You must be angry with yonrself and not with us, 
for you have been teaching us at different times doctrines as contra- 
dictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Buddha. The immortal emperor 
Sinchong has said that he is not to be numbered with wise men, nor 
to have a name in the hall of ancestors, who undertakes a voyage 
without making up his mind to its purpose, and preparing himself to 
give a clear and kind answer to the question of a stranger. 

3rd Convert. These rebukes are just: but Ter-whangtee says, 
in his golden words, that mirth is better than rice. You came, it 
seems, to bring us a new riddle: but while we thank you, we beg to 
inform you that Kienlong, our late celestial emperor, has supplied us 
with a plentiful store, much more entertaining than yow's ; and when 
you can read as wellas speak our divine langnage, we recommend to 
you his delectable history of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to 
be inspired by the Grand Lama, but could never be made to compre- 
hend the Swanpan. 
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SPEECHES. 
I. 
Speech on settlement of Europeans in India. 


Frou personal experience, I am impressed with the conviction that 
the greater our intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater will 
be our lmprovement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a fact 
which can be easily proved by comparing the condition of those of my 
countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage with that of those who 
unfortunately have not had that opportunity ; and a fact which I could, 
to the best of my belief, declare on solemn oath before any assembly. 
As tothe indigo planters, I beg to observe that I have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found the natives 
residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations evidently better 
clothed and better conditioned than those who lived ata distance 
from such stations. There may be some partial injury done by the 
indigo planters; but, on the whole, they have performed more good 
to the generality of the natives of this country than any other class 
of Europeans, whether in or out of the service.* 


i. 


Speech by Rammoiun Roy at the meeting of the Unitarian 
-lssociation held in London in his honour. 


{ am too unwell and too much exhausted to take any active part 
in this meeting ; but I am much indebted to Dr. Kirktanp and Dr. 
Bowrixe for the honour they have conferred on me by calling me 
their fellow-labourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society asa 


“A great public meeting was held at the Town Hall of Caleutta on the loth of 
December 1829, for the purpose of petitioning the Parliament to throw open the China 
and India trade ant to remove the restrictions against settlement of Europeans in India. 
The above is the report of the speech which Ram Mohun Roy is said to have made in 
supporting the resolution for abolishing the restrictions on the residence of Europeans in 
India. It is reprinted fiom the Asiatic Journal, Vol. If., New Series, May-August 1830. 
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brother, and one of your fellow-labourers. JI am not sensible that | 
have done anything to deserve being called a promoter of this cause ; 
but with respect to your faith I may observe, that I too believe in 
the one God, and that I believe in almost all the doctrines that youdo: 
but I do this for my own salvation and for my own peace. For the 
objects of your Society I must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. 
What have I done ?—I do not know what I have done !—If I have 
ever rendered you any services they must be very trifling—very 
trifling Iam sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. In the 
first instance, the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, 
are all hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more 
hostile to our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I 
have honour for the appellation of Christians ; but they always tried 
to throw diffeulties and obstacles in the way of the principles of 
Unitarian Christianity, I have found some of these here; but more 
there. They abhor the notion of simple precepts. They always lay a 
stress on mystery and mystical points, which serve to delude their 
followers ; and the consequence is, that we meet with such opposition in 
India that our progress is very slight ; and J feel ashamed on my side that 
Thave not made any progress that might have placed me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this part of the globe. However, if this is 
the true system of Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the 
opposition that may be made to it. Scripture seconds your system of 
religion, common sense is also on your side ; while power and prejudice 
are on the side of your opponents. There isa hattle going on between 
reason, scripture and common sense ; and wealth, power and prejudice. 
These three have been struggling with the other three; but Iam 
convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. TI feel over- 
exhausted, and therefore conclude with an expression of my heartfelt 
thanks for the honour that from time to time you have conferred on 
me, and which I shall never forget to the last moment of my 
existence.* 


Miss Carpenter. A full report of the proceedings of the meeting is to be found in the 
Monthly Repository of June 1831, (Vol. v. N.S, pp. £17-420).—Ep. 


LETTERS. 


[The following letters and extracts fiom letters of Rammohun Roy are taken from 
the Last days in Enyland of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss Carpenter.— Ep.] 


Extract from a letter, dated Caleutta, September 3, 1820. 


As to the opinion intimated by Sir Sauce, T——R, respecting the 
medium course in Christian dogmas, I never have attempted to oppose 
it. Iregret only that the followers of Jesus, im general, should have 
paid much greater attention to inquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of his commandments, when we are well aware that no 
human acquirements can ever discover the nature even of the most 
common and visible things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not 
enjoined by the divine revelation. 

On this consideration I have compiled several passages of the New 
Testament which I thought essential to Christianity, and published 
them under the designation of Precepts of Jesus, at which the 
Missionaries at Shreera mpoor have expressed great displeasure, and 
called me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the cause of truth, 
I was, therefore, under the necessity of defending myself in an 
‘ Appeal to the Christian Public,’ a few copies of which tracts I have 
the pleasure to send you, under the care of Captain S , and intreat 
your acceptance of them. 

Ireturn, with my sincere acknowledgments, the work which Sir S. T. 
was sokind as to lend me. May I request the favour of you to forward 
it to Sir'S. T., as well as a copy of each of the pamphlets, with my best 
compliments, and to favour me with your and Sir 8S. T.’s opinion 
respecting my idea of Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, when 
an opportunity may occur, as [am always open to conviction and 


correction ? 

Extract from a letter addressed by Raja Rammohun Roy to a gentleman 
of Baltimore, dated Calcutta, October 27, 1822, (vide Monthly 
Repository for 1827, Vol. XVIIT., p. 433). 

I have now every reason to hope, that the truths of Christianity 
will not be much longer kept hidden under the veil of heathen 
doctrines and practices, gradually introduced among the followers of 
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Christ, since many lovers of truth are zealously engaged in rendering 
the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 

ILadmire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this country, but 
disapprove of the means they have adopted. In the performance of 
their duty, they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are 
calculated to excite ridicule instead of respect, towards the religion 
which they wish to promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets, called 
‘The Brahmunical Magazine,’ and published by a Brahmun, are a 
proof of my assertion. The last number of this publication has 
remained unanswered for twelve months. 

If a body of men attempt to upset a system of doctrines generally 
established in a country, and to introduce another system, they are, in 
my humble opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at least, the 
superiority of their own. 

It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find, that the 
doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his apostles, are quite different from 
those human inventions, which the Missionaries are persuaded to 
profess, and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation deli- 
vered by Moses and the prophets. I am, therefore, anxious to support 
them, even at the risk of my own life. Irely much on the force of 
truth, which will, I am sure, ultimately prevail. Our number is 
comparatively small, but I am glad to inform you, that none of them 
can be justly charged with the want of zeal and prudence. 

T wish to add, in order that you may set me right, if you find me 
mistaken,—-my view of Christianity is, that in representing all mankind 
as the children of one eternal father, it enjoins them to love one 
another, without making any distinction of country, caste, colour, or 
creed ; notwithstanding they may be justified in the sight of the Cre- 
ator in manifesting their respect towards each other, according to the 
property of their actions, and the reasonableness of their religious 
opinions and observance. 


T shall lose no time in sending you my Final Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public, as soon as it is printed. 


Extract from a letter, dated December 9, 1829. 
Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous. as the 
? 
adversaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 


means discouraging, if we only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. 
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We confidently hope that, through these various means the period 
will be accelerated, when the belief in the Divine Unity, and in the 
mission of Christ, will universally prevail. 


# 


Letter to Dr. T. Rees, of London (vide Monthly Repository, 
1824, Vol. XIX., pp. 681-682.) 


Reverexp Srr,—I received your letter of the 16th June last, 
accompanied by a parcel of books to my address, with feelings of 
peculiar gratification. I cannot but be proud of the honour which 
the Committee have conferred upon me in reprinting my compilation 
of ‘ The Precepts of Jesus,’ and the two Appeals in its defence. [beg 
you will oblige me by communicating to the members my warm 
acknowledgments for so distinguished a mark of their approbation. 
I also beg you will accept my best thanks for your valuable present 
of the Racovian Catechism, which I shall not fail to read with 
(lue attention. 

I have no language to express the happiness I derive from the idea 
that so many friends of truth, both in England and America, are 
engagetl in attempting to free the originally pure, simple and_practi- 
eal religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd 
notions gradually introduced under the Roman power ; and I sincerely 
pray that the success of those gentlemen may be as great (if not 
greater than’ that of LurHer and others, to whom the religious world 
is indebted for laying the first stone of religious reformation, and 
having recommended the system of distinguishing divine authority 
from human creeds, and the practice of benevolence from ridiculous 
outward observances. 

But what disappoints, or rather grieves, me much is that our 
sovereign (whose reign may God crown with peace and prosperity !) 
whom all parties, either Whigs or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or 
political time-servers, are compelled by the force of truth to 
acknowledge as the most accomplished person of his time, of most 
enlightened acquirements, and most liberal sentiments, should not use 
his royal influence to remove from the members of his National 
Church the fetter of a solemn oath, imposed by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, naturally liable to doubt, and disputed as these have been, 
from the beginning of Christianity, and that he has not caused to be 
discontinued the repetition of that general denunciation found in the 
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concluding part of the Athanasian Creel, to wit, ‘This is the Catholic 
faith, which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.’ 
The only consolation which I can offer to myself is, that as his Majesty 
is the best judge of suitable opportunities for the introduction of 
improvement in the National Church, it is probable that in due time 
more enlarged principles may receive the Royal sanction. 

As to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, our Com- 
mittee have not yet been able to purchase a suitable piece of ground 
for a chapel and school. They will, I hope, soon succeed in 
their endeavours. We have collected, partly by purchase, and 
partly by gift,a great number of works, and established a pretty 
respectable library in Calcutta, in which I have placed the books 
with which you have favoured me, in the same manner as all the 
books that the Rev. Mr. Apam, the Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and myself have received at differet times from England. Mr. Apa 
is preparing a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, and 
will, J doubt not, send a few copies for the perusal of the Committee 
in London, Liverpool, &c. 

In the month of December last, Mr. R., a member of the firm of 
Messrs. M. and Co., of this place, left Bengal for Europe, and 
I embraced that opportunity of answering a letter I had the plea- 
sure of receiving from the venerable Mr. Betsuau, and begged 
at the same time his acceptance of a parcel of books sent in 
charge of that gentleman. I also sent a duplicate by the hands of 
Mr. S. A., a Member of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, and a 
particular friend of mine. As subsequent to these despatches I received 
the books stated in Mr. BeLsnau’s letter to have been forwarded to my 
address, I beg to send a short letter acknowledging the receipt of them ; 
which I shall feel obliged by your transmitting to that gentleman. 

I have the pleasure of sending you for your acceptance a few tracts 
as a token of regard and respect, and remain, 

Yours most obediently, 

CatcutTta, June 4, 1824. Rawmouty Roy. 

P.S.—From the pamphlet, Nos. 6 and 7, published by a neighbour 
of mine, and another by a friend, you will perceive to what a degree 
of ridicule the Trinitarian preachers have brought the religion they 
profess among the enlightened natives of India. I hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their eyes opened to see their own 
errors. R. M. R. 
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Letter to Mr. Buckingham. 


My pear Sir,—A disagreeable circumstance will oblige me to be 
out the whole of this afternoon, and as I shall probably on my return 
home feel so much fatigued as to be unfit for your company, | am afraid 
T must be under the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed by the 
late news from Europe. I would force myself to wait on you to-night, 
as I proposed to do, were I not convinced of your willingess to make 
allowance for unexpected circumstances. 

Front the late unhappy news, I am obliged to conclude that I shall 
not live to see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are European colonies, possessed 
of a greater degree of the same blessing than what they now enjoy 

Under these circumstance I consider the cause of the Neapolitans 
as my own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends 
of despotism have never been and never will be, ultimately successful. 


Adieu, and believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
August Ith, 1821.* RawMoutn Roy. 


Letter to J. B. E'stlin, Esq., of Bristol. 


Dear Str,—Mrs. MatTHeEw being about to depart for Europe, has 
kindly offered to take charge of any letter cr pamphlet that I may 
address to you. I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter and of the books, vour excellent father’s Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, &c., which I had the honour to receive through 
Mrs. Matraew upwards of two years ago, and apologizing to you for 
the delay which has unavoidably taken place in answering your kind 
communication. For a period of more than two years, owing to the most 
affecting circumstances arising from the hostile feelings of some 
individuals towards my family, I found myself unable to pursue any 
undertaking or carry on correspondence, even with those whom I 
sincerely loved and revered, either residing in this country or in any 
other part of the globe. As I intend to lay those circumstances before 
the public within a short period in the form of a pamphlet, I refrain 
from detailing them at present. I however trust that in consideration 


® Addressed to James SrtkK BecexixuyamM when at Calcutta. 
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of the accident alluded to, you will kindly excuse the apparent neglect 
of which I confess I am guilty, and for which I have no other apology 
to offer. 

I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause of religious truth 
have exerted themselves in the promotion of the true system of religion 
in India, and have remitted about 15,000 rupees to the care of Messrs. 
ALEXANDER and Co. for religious purposes, and that the Rev. Mr. Apaw 
hopes to be enabled to resume his missionary pursuits by the latter 
end of this month. The time of a fair trial is approaching, and truth 
I doubt not will expose the corruptions and absurd notions which have 
gradually disfigured genuine Christianity, and have brought it to a 
level with heathen mythology. I am happy to inform you that the 
books which you kindly presented me with were deservedly placed in 
our Library, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Apa. A few copies of 
the Improved Version will be of much use to our friends here. The 
Rev. Mr. Fox has intimated his intention to furnish us with a certain 
number of that work. 

Should you happen to see Dr. Carrryter, you will oblige me by 
presenting my best respects to that gentleman. JI shall soon embrace 
an opportunity of bringing myself in writing to his recollection. 

T have the pleasure to send you a copy of a pamphlet (a Bengalee 
Grammar in English) which has lately been published, and beg you 
will accept of it as a token of the regard and respect I entertain for 
you. With my fervent wishes for your health and success, I remain, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 


e, 7 RawMounen Roy. 
Catcctra, Feb. 7th, 1827. 


Letter to Mrs. Woodford, of Brighton. 


24, Beprorp Sqvare. 


April 27th, 1832. 

My pear Mapas,—TI now have the pleasure of begging your 
acceptance of the accompanying copy of my remarks on India, and of 
another copy of a pamphlet on the abolition of the practice of burning 
Hindoo widows alive. You will, am sure, be highly gratified to 
learn that the present Governor-General of India has sufficient moral 
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courage to afford them protection against their selfish relations, who 
cruelly used to take advantage of their tender feelings in the name 
and under the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. Wooprorp 
and yourself much gratification to learn, by the first conveyance, the 
division on the second reading of the Reform Bill. The struggles are 
not merely between the reformers and anti-reformers, but between 
liberty and tyranny throughout the world ; between justice and injustice, 
and between right and wrong. But froma reflection on the past 
events of history, we clearly perceive that liberal principles in politics 
and religion have been long gradually, but steadily, gaining ground, not- 
withstanding the opposition and obstinacy of despots and bigots. 
I am still unable to determine the period of my departure from 
London, and my visits to you in the country. JI may perhaps do 


myself that pleasure. 
Ramooutun Roy. 


Letter to William Rathbone, Esq. 
48, Beprorp Syuare, Lonpoy, 
July dist, 1S82. 


My pear Sir,—I am now happy to find myself fully justified in 
congratulating you and my other friends at Liverpool on the complete 
success of the Reform Bills, notwithstanding the violent opposition 
and want of political principle on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few who used to fill their purses 
at the expense, nay, to the ruin of the people for a period of upwards 
of fifty years. The Ministers have honestly and firmly discharged 
their duty, and provided the people with means of securing their 
rights. I hope and pray that the people, the mighty people of Eng- 
land, may now in like manner do theirs, cherishing public spirit and 
liberal principles, at the same time banishing bribery, corruption and 
selfish interests, from public proceedings. 

As I publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being 
defeated I would renounce my connection with this country, I 
refrained from writing to you or any other friend in Liverpool until I 
knew the result. Thank heaven I can now feel proud of being one of 
your fellow-subjects, and heartily rejoice that I have had the infinite 
happiness of witnessing the salvation of the nation, nay of the whole 
world. 
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Pray, remember me kindly to Mr. Cropper and Mr. Benson, and 
present my best respects to Mrs. RaraBong and love to the children ; 
believe me, 

My dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Rammouun Roy. 

P. S.—If the German philosopher is still at Liverpool, be good 
enough to remember me kindly to him, and inform him that we have 
succeeded in the reform question without having recourse to the 
principles of phrenology. R.M. R. 


Letter to Mr. Woodford, of Brighton. 
JANUARY, SIst 1833. 


My pear Sir,—I had on the 27th the pleasure of receiving your 
obliging communication, and beg to offer you and Mrs. W. my best 
thanks for this mark of attention towards me. I rejoice to observe 
that the translation of the Vedas, &c., which I presented to Mrs. W. 
before my departure for the continent of Europe, has proved interest- 
ing to her and to yourself. I am now confirmed in the opinion, that 
her good sense and her rativunal devotion to religion will not induce 
her to reject any reasonable sentiments, on the ground that they are 
not found in this book, or in that volume. 

I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy last year ; 
besides, without a knowledge of French, I found myself totally unable 
to carry on communication with foreigners, with any degree of 
facility. Hence I thought I would not avail myself of my travels 
through Italy and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been 
studying French with a French gentleman who accompanied me to 
London, and now is living with me. 

I shall be most happy to receive your nephew, Mr. KixGLake, as 
I doubt not his company and conversation as your relative, and a firm 
friend of liberal principles, will be a source of delight tome. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Henry Srracuey. His talents, 
acquirements and manners, have rendered his name valuable to those 
who know him and can appreciate his merits. To the best of my 
belief and recollection, I declare that I do not know a native of Persia 
or India who could repeat Persian with greater accuracy than this 
British-born gentleman. 

RauMoucy Roy. 
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Letter to Mr. Woodford. 


48, Brprorp Square, 
August 22nd, 1833. 


My pear Sir,—I was glad to hear from Mr. Carry some time 
ago, that you and Mrs. W. were in good health when he saw you last ; 
and Sir Henry Srracuky, whom I had the pleasure of seeing about 
three weeks ago, has confirmed the same information. He is indeed 
an extraordinary man ; and I feel delighted whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with that philosopher. I have been rather poorly 
for some days past; Iam now getting better, and entertain a hope 
of proceeding to the country in a few days, when I will endeavour to 
pay youa visitin Taunton. The reformed Parliament has disappointed 
the people of England; the ministers may perhaps redeem their 
pledge during next session. The failure of several mercantile houses 
im Calcutta has produced much distrust, both im India and England. 
The news from Portugal is highly gratifying, though another struggle 
is still expected. I hope you will oblige me by presenting to Mrs. W. 
with my best respects, the accompanying copy of a translation, giving 
an account of the system of religion which prevailed in Central India, 
at the time of the invasion of that country by Alexander the Great. 


Raywonrn Roy. 


[The following three letters are taken from R. Rickards’s “India.” The addressees 
are not known.—Ep.] 

My pear Sir,—I have this moment the pleasure of receiving your 
note of this day. I beg to apologize to you for having kept until this 
time the volumes which you very kindly lent me. Interruptions pre- 
vented me from completing my perusal of them as soon as I wished ; I 
now return them with my sincere thanks, and if perfectly convenient, 
you will, I hope, oblige me by a loan of the third, and by allowing me 
again a perusal of the second after a month or two. I think it is 
incumbent upon every man who detests despotism, and abhors bigotry, 
to defend the character of our illustrious minister, Mr. Canning, and 
support his administration if possible. I will, therefore, embrace an- 
other opportunity of performing whatI consider my duty. In the 
meantime I remain with sincere regard aud esteem, 


October 9, 1827—7 p. m. Yours most sincerely, 
Pray execuse haste. RauMonun Roy. 
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My pear Siz,—Allow me to return the volume containing the 
evidence on the state of Ireland, which you so very kindly lent me. 
Tt is, I presume, impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it 
as it is, and not come to a determination to second the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation; I content myself with an appeal to your 
humanity and good sense. 1 regret very much that I, who am heartily 
anxious to co-operate with you in all religious and secular matters, 
should be compelled to differ so widely from you in this single but 
important point. As there is, I fear, no chance of any change in our 
respective opinions on this subject, I hasten to conclude this with 
my fervent wishes for your health and success in all your views and 
undertakings in India, and remain 


Yours very sincerely, 
RamMouty Roy. 
November 28, 1897. 


My pear Sir,—I have been with infinite satisfaction given to 
understand by Col. Watson, that vou opposed the emancipition of 
your Catholic fellow-subjects merely for the sake of argument, probably 
to know what the other party could advance in support of it. I was, 
however, at a loss till yesterday that a person like yourself, so liberal 
in every other point and so kind even to a humble foreigner such as 
I am, should be unfriendly towards his own countrymen, and should 
be indifferent about their political degradation under the cloak of 
religion. Iam now relieved from that anxiety, and wishing you with 
all my heart every success both at home and abroad, I remain, 


Yours very sincerely, 


. Ramuwontun Roy. 
December 8, 1827. 


[The following letters and extracts from letters we taken from “ The Life and Letters 
of Raja Rammohun Roy,” by Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, — Ep] 


“Rammohun Loy to Mr. John Digby, England. 
“T take this opportunity of giving yon a summary account of my 
proceedings since the periol of your departure from India, 


“The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ 


more conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use 
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of rational beings, than any others which have come to my knowledge ; 
and have also found Hindus in general more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance of their religious rites, and in their 
domestic concerns, than the rest of the known nations cn the 
earth. I, therefore, with a view of making them happy and comfor- 
table both here and hereafter, not only employed verbal arguments 
against the absurdities of the idolatry practised by them, but also 
translated their most revered theological work, namely, Vedant, into 
Bengali and Hindustani and also several chapters of the Ved, in order 
to convince them that the unity of God, and absurdity of idolatry 
are evidently pointed out by their own scriptures. J, however, in the 
beginning of my pursuits met with the greatest opposition from 
their self-interested leaders, the Brahmins, an:l was deserted by my 
nearest relations ; | consequently felt extremely melancholy ; in that 
critical situation, the only comfort that I had was the consoling and 
yational conversation of my European friends, especially those of 
Scotland and England. 

“T now, with the greatest pleasure, inform you that several 
of my countrymen have risen superior to their prejudices ; many 
are inclined to seek for the truth; anda great number of those 
who dissented from me have now coincided with me in opinion. This 
engagement has prevented me from proceeding to Europe as soon as 
I could wish; but you may depend upon my setting off for England 
within a short period of time; and if you do not return to India before 
October next, you will most probably receive a letter from me 
informing you of the exact time of my departure for England, and of 
the name of the vessel on which I shall embark.” 


{Extract froma letter, dated January 18, 1528. ] 

I agree with you that in point of vices the Hindus are not worse 
than the generality of Christians in Europe and America; but I 
regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to by the 
Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political interest. The 
distinction of castes, introducing innumerable divisions and sub- 
divisions among them has entirely deprived them of patriotic feeling, 
and the multitude of religious rites and ceremonies and the laws 
of purification have totally disqualified them from undertaking 
apy difficult enterprise .. .... . ..1t is, ] think, necessary that some 


- 


og 
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change should take place in their religion, at least for the sake of 
their political advantage and social comfort. I fully agree with you 
that there is nothing so sublime as the precepts taught by Christ, and 
that there is nothing equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated....... 


Extract from a letter to Miss Kiddell, dated May 14, 1833. 

“But important matters [the deliberations connected with the 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter} passing here daily have 
detained me and may perhaps detain me longer than I expect. I, 
however, lose no time in informing you that the influenza has already 
lost its influence in London, a circumstance which justifies my 
entertaining a hope of seeing you and your friends in the Metropolis 
within a short time, perhaps by the 25th instant. 


* P| §.—I sincerely hope that you all have escaped the complaint.” 


[To Miss KippE Lt]. 
48, Beprorp Square, July 9th, 1838. 

Dear Mapvau,—I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 6th and rejoice to Jearn that you find my son peaceable 
and well-behaved. I howeverentreat you will not stand on ceremony 
with him. Be pleased to correct him whenever he deserves correction. 
My observation on, and confidence in, your excellent mode of edu- 
eating young persons, have fully encouraged me to leave my youngster 
under your sole guidance. [at the same time cannot help feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of his proving disrespectful or 
troublesome to you or to Miss Castle. 

Miss Daniel is not going to Bristol to-day. She will probably leave 
us on Friday next, when I intend to send a parcel of books, &c., in 
her charge. I hope IT shall be able to have the pleasure of Visiting you 
at your country residence next week, and not before, a circumstance 
which I fear will prevent us from joining the meeting in your 
neighbourhood. Dr. Carpenter (I think) left London on Saturday last, 
I doubt not you will take my youngster every Sunday to hear that 
pious and true minister of the Gospel. 

I will write again by Friday next. In the meantime I remain, 


dear Madam, 
Yours very sincerely, 


Rawywoucy Roy, 
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(To Miss Ann KIDDELL.j 
48 Beprorp Square. 
July 19th, 1838. 

Dear Mavau,—lI know not how to express the eager desire I feel 
‘to proceed to Bristol to experience your further marks of attention 
and kindness, and Miss Castle’s civil reception and polite conversation. 
But the sense of my duty to the Natives of India has hitherto 
prevented me from fixing a day for my journey to that town and has 
thus overpowered my feeling and inclination. It is generally 
believed that the main points respecting India will be settled by 
Wednesday next, and I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting 
you by Friday next. I shall not fail to write to you on Wednesday 
or perhaps on Tuesday next. I feel gratified at the idea that you find 
my youngster worthy of your company. Nevertheless [ entreat you 
will exercise your authority over him, that he may benefit himself by 
your instructions. If you find him refractory, pray send him back to 
London. If not, you may allow him to stay there till I supply his 
place. With my best wishes for your uninterrupted health and 
happiness, I remain, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Raxumogvn Roy. 

P, §.—All the active members of the East India Company having 
been incessantly occupied by the charter question, I have not yet 
brought the subject relative to your young nephew to the notice of 


any one of them. 
RK. 


[To Miss Castve.} 

Friday, dispatched on Saturday. 
Ma cuere DewMoiseLLe,—Many thanks for your obliging and polite 
communication, which by mistake, bears no date. I am glad to 
observe that you were pleased with your late journey, and with your 
visit to Windsor. The acccunt which Miss Kiddel and yourself have 
given of my son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hare received a letter 
from him this morning (which she read to me), expressing his utmost 
joy and satisfaction with his present situation. I beg you will 
accept my best thanks for your kind treatment of him. Instead of 
thanking me for the little tract I had the pleasure to send you last 

week, I wish you had said only that you would pay attention to it. 
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You will perceive from my letter to Miss Kiddell that I am to be 
detained here a week longer at the sacrifice of my feelings. I, how- 
ever, cannot help reflecting that to entertain a hope of enjoying the 
society of friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the completion of it. 
Adieu for the present. 


T remain, 
Yours very sincerely and obliged, 


Ram Monwn Roy. 


[To Miss Ann KIDDELL. | 
48, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
July 24th, 1838. 


Dear Mapam,--From my anxiety to proceed to Bristol, heavy 
duties appeared to me light, and difficult tasks had seemed easily 
manageable. The consequence was that I met with disappoint- 
ments from time to time which I felt severely. To-day is the third 
reading of the Indian Bill in the House of Commons, after long 
vaxatious debates in the committee, impeding its progress under 
different pretensions. After the Bill has passed the Lower House, 
I will lose no time in ascertaining how it will stand in the Upper 
Branch, and will immediately leave London without waiting for the 
final result. I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and on my 
way to (from?) London I will endeavour to visit my acquaintances 
at Bath and its vicinity. I deeply regret that I should have been 
prevented from fulfilling my intention this week, by circumstances 
over which I had no control. 

I feel vety much obliged by your kind suggestions contained in 
my son’s letter. You may depend on my adhering to them. I 
intend to leave this place a little before 10 4. u., that I may arrive 
there on the morning of the following day. Before I leave London 
I hope to be able to procure the situation for your young relative. 


Pray present my kindest regard» to Miss Castle, and believe me, 
dear Madam, 


Yours very sincerely, 
RawMowun Roy. 
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[To Miss KIppDE.t.. | 
48 BeprorD Square, 
August 16th, 1880. 


Dear Mapau,—lI have now the pleasure of informing you that I feel 
relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton Grove on Thursday next. I 
beg you will excuse this short letter as I am incessantly engaged in 
making preparations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray, give my love to my son and my 
kind regards to Miss Castle, and helieve me, dear Madam, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Ramumouen Roy. 


P. S.—Miss Hare presents her compliments to yourself and Miss 
Castle. 


R. R. 
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PETITION TO GOVERNMENT AGAINST REGULATION 
YI OF 1828 FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
LAKHERAJ LANDS. * 


—- 


To tae Right HonovraBLe LORD WitLiaAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN CotunciL, &c., &c., &¢. 


The humble petition of the undermentioned inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissah, Sheweth : 


That, placed as your petitioners are, under the sole protection of 
British rule, they confidently feel justified when oppressed, in claiming 
justice and paternal care from that power, and approaching for redress 
the footstool of your Lordship, the local representative of their 
sovereign, and the immediate guardian of the safety and security of 
their lives and property. With this strong impression, your petitioners 
most humbly appeal to your Lordship in Council against the operation 
of Regulation ITI of 1828, recently passed by Government, which 
appears to your petitioners unprecedented in severity and unparal- 
lelled in oppression. 

That your petitioners, in the first instance, entreat your Lordship’s 
permission to bring to your notice the preamble of Regulation XIX 
of 1793, containing the solemn assurances of justice couched in the 
following terms: The Governor-General in Council ‘has further 
resolved that the claims of the public on their lands, (provided they, 
the holders of such lands, as are exempted from the payment of public 
revenue, register the grants as required in the Regulation) shall be 
tried in the courts of judicature, that no such exempted lands may be 
subjected to the payment of revenue until the titles of the proprietor 
shall have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree. Your 
petitioners trust, after a reference to the language above quoted, your 

* This is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal Vol. 1, New series, Jan-April 1830, Ie 
is probable that it is, as itis generally known to be, the production of Rammohun Roy. 


However, it has been inserted in the Appendix, as there is no direct evidence, except what 
Mir, Adam says in his lecture on the Life and Labours of Rammohun Roy. 
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Lordship will not consider their hopes of legal protection founded 
upon slight grounds, and their fears excited by the contrary plan laid 
down in the present Regulations, as mere creations of fancy. The 
whole of the tenour of the preamble, your petitioners presume, clearly 
exhibits, that although Marquis Cornwallis, then the Governor-General 
of India, was as desirous as any of his successors to resume such lands 
as were alienated in opposition to the ancient and existing laws of the 
country, yet, from strict regard for the principles of justice, and for the 
spirit and usages of the British law, his Lordship felt dissuaded from 
empowering a collector, an agent in behalf of government, to exercise 
judicial power over the parties whose rights were to he contested by 
that government. 

That your petitioners, in the second place, beg your Lordship’s 
attention to Regulation II of 1819, which, though it varies from 
Regulation XIX of 1795 in some essential points, yet guarantees 
to your petitioners that no part of their property can be rendered 
liable to attachment without the decision of a higher and more 
adequate authority than a collector of land revenue, or can he 
subjected to forfeiture without a chance of redress from the established 
judicial courts and the regular courts of appeal. Your petitioners, 
however, deeply regret to find themselve suddenly deprived of their 
long-cherished confidence by the threatening promulgation of Regula- 
tion III of 1828, and being on the eve of ruin, they are driven to the 
necessity of appealing to your Lordship in Council, and humbly, but 
eamestly, solicit your Lordship’s condescending attention to the 
grounds of their complaint. : 

That clause Ist, sec. iv. of the Regulation in question, totally 
overlooking the solemn pledge contained in the preamble of Regulation 
XIX of 1793, has authorized a collector to institute inquiries in regard 
to lands free of assessment, without previously obtaining the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue for such inquiry, as required in section 15, 
Regulation XIX, and in article first, section v, Regulation II of 1819, 
and has transferred ‘the force and effect’ of a judicial decree to any de- 
cision that the collector may pass upon such inquiry against the present 
holder of lands of the above description ; that the second and third 
articles of the same section not only invest a collector with unrestrained 
power to adjudge any land in possession of individuals to be the pro- 
perty of government, but give him further absolute authority ‘to carry 
immediately into effect his decree by attaching and assessing the land,’ 
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oo adjudged, without being required to refer his decision to a higher 
authority for confirmation, as directed in section xx, Regulation IT of 
1819. Your Lordship will now perceive that a collector of land- 
revenue is, by virtue of his office, empowered in the first instance to 
search out lands subject to the claims of government; he again is au- 
thorized to prefer an action before himself as a judge against the party 
who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of them ; and 
lastly, he is rendered competent not only to adjudge the land to be 
the property of government, but also to dispossess the present pro- 
prietor of the same land by a stroke of his pen in ‘a Persian roobakaree’ 
held by himself. In short, a collector is under one capacity 
commissioned to act the part of plaintiff, while under another the same 
collector is vested with the power of discharging functions of an 
absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree in cases in which he in 
fact stands as plaintiff or informer, and to carry immediately into effect 
whatever decree he may pass, a system which your petitioners presume 
the most despotic government might feel reluctant to adopt. = 
That your petitioners further beg leave to bring to the notice of 
your Lordship the hardship and difficulty they naturally dread from 
the operation of the regulation at issue. In sec. xxii, Regulation IH of 
1819, Government bestowed upon your native subjects the privilege of 
seeking redress against the decision of the highest revenue authorities 
(the boards of revenue) from the nearest zillah or city court, in cases in 
which the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupeees ; that the most 
indigent individuals, or men engaged in husbandry or humble 
professions, might easily have access to that court without experienc- 
ing much inconvenience or incurring heavy expenses ; besides, they 
were permitted in section xxvi, Regulation II of 1819, to appeal to a 
higher judicial authority for the vindication of their rights, on the 
supposition that the decision passed by a zillah or city judge was 
unjust or erroneous. But your petitioners, with the deepest regret, 
feel compelled to entreat, your Lordship will refer to clause fifth, sec- 
tion iv of the present Regulation, virtually denying your native 
‘subjects all means of self-defence. Though the above clause justifies in 
‘theory an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a 
collector, yet it has rendered such an appeal in almost two cases out 
of three almost absolutely impracticable, simce numerous individuals 
possessing small pieces of land of the above description are so occupied 
in the pursuit of their livelihood, as to make it practically impossible 
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for them to leave their respective families and occupations, te 
proceed to a distant station for the purpose of conducting am 
appeal before a special commissioner. Moreover, the collectors in 
general, from their want of experience of judicial duties are not, and 
cannot, your petitioners presume, be regarded as sufficiently com- 
petent to institute judicial investigation ; their decisions, consequently,. 
could not bear that weight and respect which are attached to a 
decree passed by an experienced judicial officer of government ; 
under these circumstances, any investigation that may be held by 
a special commissioner, when appealed to him against the decision 
of a collector, would, in point of fact, be the first as well as last. 
judicial trial. 

Your petitioners further beg your Lordship’s liberal consideration 
of the long period that has elapsed since the officers of government were 
commanded to inquire into the validity of the tenures of lakrauj 
lands. Severe as the provisions of the present regulations are, and 
widely as they depart from the spirit of that of Lord Cornwallis, it 
would have been happy for the people, had even such modes of 
investigation as are there laid down been acted upon with prompti- 
tude. Not only, however, has the cautious and just regard for 
the safety of private property evinced by that just and wise statesman 
been set aside, but that, too, under circumstances in many instances 
far more unfavourable for the security of your native subjects than if 
their rights had been tried at his time. 

Sunnuds, and other records, which might then have been produced 
so as to place your petitioners’ titles, beyond dispute, have, from the: 
many accidents to which papers are liable, been lost or destroyed. 
In cases of disputed and divided succession, and of dispossession by 
judicial or revenue sales, your Lordship will readily understand how 
often the possessions of the titles must have been withheld from the 
actual owner of land, however rightful his succession to the property. 
Fire inundation, and the ravages of destructive insects or vermin 
have, in the course of thirty-five years, necessarily caused ee 
important documents to perish, and it is after the lapse of Sich 
a period, that they are now called to make good, before a new 
species of tribunal, rights which have so long remained undis- 
turbed. 

Your petitioners confidently affirm, that on reference is dhe 
sevenue and judicial records of the zillahs and cities, it will be found 
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that there are innumerable instances in which lands free of assessment 
have been, since 1793, transferred to different hands by sale at the 
public auctions, superintended either by revenue or by judicial officers, 
for the recovery of arrears of revenue due to government, or for the 
satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purchased by 
individuals of course on the public faith, and hitherto possessed by 
them without molestation. Now your Lordship in Council may be 
pleased to judge whether it would be in any way consistent with 
justice, that such lands should again be resumed from these 
purchasers, on the grounds of their titles being invalid, and assumed 
by government, whose public officers once previously obtained their 
value in satisfaction of the demand of Government upon their prior 
possessors. 

That your petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead 
their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken and 
continued loyaly and attachment to the British rule in India. They have 
carefully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their condition, 
from the augmenting and established power and possessions acquired 
by the wisdom of their rulers; but they feel painfully disappointed 
in that expectation when on comparing with each other, the 
language used and the spirit manifested on the one and the 
same subject, in Regulations NIX of 1793, II of 1819, and 
III of 1828. Your petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, 
a gradual indifference exhibited toward their righ ts and interests. As. 
loyal subjects, however, they are in duty bound to lay candidly before 
your Lordship their grievances, and sincerely pray that your Lordship 
in Council, for the honour of the British name, and from a sense of 
justice, may be pleased to rescind the Regulation complained of, and 
thereby save thousands of families of your dutiful subjects from utter 
ruin. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


A PRESENT 


TO THE BELIEVERS IN ONE GOD: 
TUHFATUL MUWAHHIDDIN 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY. 


[INTRODUCTION.* ‘ 


I TRAVELLED in the remotest parts of the world, in plains as 
well as in hilly lands, and found the inhabitants thereof agreeing 
generally in believing in the personality of One Being Who is the 
source of all that exists and its governor, and disagreeing in giving 
peculiar attributes to that Being and in holding different creeds 
consisting of the doctrines of religion aid precepts of haram (forbid- 
len) and halal (lawful). From this Induetion it has been known to 
me that turning generally towards One Eternal Being, is like a 
natural tendency in human beings and is common to all individuals 
of mankind equally. And the inclination of each sect of mankind to 
a particular God or Gods, holding certain especial attributes, and to 
some peculiar forms of worship or devotion, is an exerescent quality 
grown (in mankind) by habit and training. What a vast difference 
is there between nature and habit! Some of these sectarians are 
ready to confute the creeds of others owing to a disagreement with 
them, claiming the truth of the sayings of their predecessors ; 
while those predecessors also like other men were liable to commit 
sins and mistakes. Hence it may not be improper if it be said 
that all of them are either right or wrong. In the former case, 
two contradictories come together Judai! clots) (which is logi- 
eally inadmissible). In the latter case, it may not be improper 
if it be said that either falsehood is to be attributed to some 
religions particularly or commonly to all; in the first case tarjih 
bila murajjeh ¢> > Ys ete i. e., giving preterence without there 
being any reason for it (which is logically inadmissible), follows. 
Hence falsehood is common to all religions without distinction. I 
have explained this (my opinion) in Persian, as it is more intelligible 
to the people of Ajam (i. e. Non-Arabians). 

% For a masterly and elaborate exposition of the views expressed in this pamphlet, 
see the author’s Bengali biography br Babu Nagendranath Chatterji, Third Edition, 
pp. 482466.—Ep. 
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Happy is the time of those who endeavour to discriminate the con- 
ditions which are found in persons as the effect of habit and con- 
stant intercourse [with men], and differentiate the qualities which 
are the consequences of the nature of the species and the tempera- 
ments of individuals, and inquire into the truth and falsehood of 
the different principles of the various religions without favour- 
ing any, nay, to the best of their power, examine the already proved 
{or axiomatic) principles of the people, without favouring (or 
unbiassed by) the views [generally] expressed. As the finding out 
of the truth of things of ditferent utility and the knowledge of the 
degrees of the works producing hidden results, which is the 
greatest factor [in the nature] of the perfect man and which is in its 
nature immensely veiled and very difficult [to understand] ; so mos © 
of the leaders of different creeds, for perpetuating their names and 
enhancing theiv reputation, have declared some special beliefs in the 
form of pure truths resting on miracles or on the power of the tongue 
and devices suited to the condition of the congregation, and have in 
a way so attracted the majority of the people towards them, that these 
helpless [persons], bound in obedience and servitude, having wholly 
Jost the eye and heart of perception, consider it sinful to distin- 
guish between actual goodness and apparent sin in the execution 
of the orders of their leader ; and in consideration of their faith and 
for the sake ef their sect, cousider the killing and torturing of others 
as a highly meritorious act, notwithstanding that they are one in 
essence, the branches of one tree. They consider their pure faith in 
the leader, notwithstanding their commission of the basest acts, e. g., 
lying, misappropriation, robbery, adultery, &c., which are sins in the 
next world (i. e. spiritual offences) and harmful to the public [in this 
world], as a means of their liberation from their sins. And they spend 
their most invaluable time in reading stories and accounts which are 
difficult to believe in, which strengthen their faith in the aneient and 
modern leaders of their faith. If by chanee any serious-minded persop 
among them shows an inclination to inquire into the truth of his faith, 
it is customary among the followers of that faith to attribute this in- 
clination to the promptings of Satun and as destructive of worldly 
and religious prospects, and he immediately turns from it, In fact, 
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every one, by constant hearing of the wonderful accounts (which are 
impossible of occurrence) of his forefathers and the praises of the 
good results of the acceptance of the faith of that community in 
which he is born and brought up, from the lips of his relatives and 
neighbours at atime before maturity when his faculties possessed 
greater susceptibility of receiving impressions of ideas, acquires 
such a firm belief in the truth of the principles of his ereed, that 
notwithstanding the falsity of most of the principles of his adopted 
taith, he gives them preference to those of all other faiths and shows 
every day fresh love of and belief in that faith. Therefore it is 
evident that after accepting a particular creed with such firmness 
and strength, the serious reason of any one coupled with knowledge 
acquired even during the time of majority. cannot be suflicient tor 
finding out the true nature of a faith which for so many years has 
been believed in without enquiry into its truth or talsehood. 

Rathee, that very man in the hope of attaining the honour of 
being a mujtauhid or religious expounder, girds up his loins to invent 
traditional and rational arguments in order to give strength to the 
doctrines of his faith. The muqellids (or common people following 
that. religion by blind imitation] who are always anxious at heart to 
give preference to their faith to other religions according to the pro- 
verb that “ A* Hoo’ is sufficient tor (exciting) a mad fellow,” making 
those invented and gilded arguments the grounds of their dissensions, 
pride in theiv own faith, and decry the faith of others. It by chance 
through want of prudence a single person utters a werd or a question 
against the articles of his taith, his co-religionists in ease of having 
power, make over that inexperienced fellow to the tongue (point) of 
the spear (i. ¢. kill him), and in case of their having no such opportu- 
nity make him over to the spear of the tongue (i. e. overload him with 
reproaches and slanders). The influence of these leaders over their 
followers and the extent of their submission to them have reached 
such a degree that some people having a tirm belief in the sayings 
of their leaders, think some stones and vegetables or animals 
to be the real objects of their worship ; and in opposing those who 
may attempt to destroy those objects of their worship or to insult 
them, they think shedding the blood of others or sacviticing their own 
lives, an object of pride in this world, and a cause of salvation in the 
next. It is more strange that the mujtahids oy religious expounders 
of them also aiter the examples of their leaders of other religions, 
. putting aside justice and honesty, try to invent passages in the form 
of reasonable arguments in support of these articles of faith, which 
are evidently nonsensical and absurd, and thereby try to give strength 
to the faith of the common people, who are deprived of insight and 
aiseretion. 
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**We seek the protection of God from the temptations of our lower 


selves, and from the guilt of our deeds.”* Sie ed 
Although it cannot be denied that the social instinet in man 


demands that every individual of this species should have permaneut 
regulations for the [different] stages of life and for living together, 
but social laws depend on an understanding of each other's meaning 
{or ideas) and on certain rules which separate the property of one 
from that of another, and provide for the removal of the pain which 
one gives to another. Making these the basis, the inhabitants of all 
the countries, distant islands and lofty mountains, have according 
to their progress and intellectuality, formed words indicative of the 
meaning and origin of faiths on which at present stand the govern- 
ments of the world. A» the toundation of faiths is based on the 
truth of the existence of the soul (whieh is defined as au essence 
regulating the body) and on the existence of the next world, which 
is held to be the place of receiving rewards und punishments for the 
good and evil deeds done in this world after the separation of the 
soul from the body ; they (mankind) are to be excused in admitting 
and teaching the doctrine of the existence of the soul and the next 
world (although the real nature of both is hidden) sor the sake of the 
welfare of the people (society). as they simply, for the fear of panish- 
ment in the next world and of the penalties inflicted by the earthly 
authorities, refrain from the commission of iHegal deeds. Bat as an 
appendage to the belief in these two indispensable doctrines, hundreds 
of useless hardships and privations regarding cating and drinking, 
purity and impurity, auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, &e., have 
been added; and thus,they have become causes of injury and detrimen- 
tal to social life and sources of trouble and bewilderment tothe people, 
instead of tending to the amelioration of the condition of society. 

O God! Notwithstanding implicit taith in the orders of the 
mujtahids or the doctors of religion, there is always such an innate 
faculty existing in the nature of mankind that In case any person of 
sound mind, before or after assuming the doctrines of any religion, 
makes an impartial and just enquiry into the nature of the principles 
of religious doctrines, of different nations, there is a strong hope 
that he will be able to distinguish the truth from antruth and true 
propositions from fallacious ones, and also he, becoming tree from 
the useless restraints of religion. which sometimes become sourees of 
prejudice of one against another and causes of physical and mental 
troubles. will turn to the One Being who is the fountain of the 
harmonious organization of the universe, and will pay attention to 
the good of society. “Whom God leads (to the righteous path) there ix 
none to mislead him and whom he misleads there is no leader for him.” |. 


#A quatation from the Keran. 1 A quotation from the Keran 
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It is to be seen that every religion claims that the true Creator 
has created mankind for discharging the duties connected with the 
welfare of the present and future life by observing the tenets of that 
particular religion; and that the followers of other religions who 
differ from them in articles of faith, are liable to punishment and 
torments in the future life. And as each particular class expects. 
the good results of its own acts and of the bad results of those of the 
followers of other religions in the life after death, therefore one 
cannot refute the dogmas of the other at present, but only sows the 
seeds of prejudice and disunion in their heart, instead of purity and 
frankness, and considers the other deprived of the benefits of the next 
world: whereas it is quite evident that all of them are living here 
equally enjoying the blessings of nature (lit. heaven), as the light of 
the stars, the pleasure of the season of spring, the fall of rain, health 
of body, easy circumstances, beauty of body and mind, &e., as well as. 
suffer from the same inconveniences and pain, darkness and severity 
of cold and mental disease and narrowness of circumstances and 
deformity of body and mind, without any distinction in being the 
follower of a particular religion. 

Although each individual without the instruction or guidanee of 
any one, simply by keen insight into, and deep observation of, the 
mysteries of nature such as different modes of life fixed for different 
kinds of animals and vegetables and propagation of their species. 
and the rules of the movements of the planets and stars and endow- 
ment of innate affection in animals towards their offspring without 
expecting any return, and without knowing the conditions which 
favour the growth and decay of the mineral, vegetable and animat 
kingdoms, has an innate faculty in him by whieh he can infer that 
there exists a Being W ho (with His wisdom) governs the whole 
universe , yet it is clear that every one in imitation of the nation in 
which he has been brought up, believes the tenets of th 
their entirety. For instance, some of them beliey 
possessing human attributes such as anger, mercy, hatred and love : 
and others believe ee Being comprehending and extending all 
over nature ; a few are inclined to atheism (or thinking my Dahr or 
nature as the creative principle of the Universe), and some of them 
give Divine attributes to large created beings and make them objects 
of worship. These persons do not make any distinction between 
the beliefs which are the results of a special training and habit and 
an absolute pallet in the existence af the Sono of Creation, which 
into the reality of the sequence of ae 4 ee oe pene 

~ bathing in a river and seeing a eae wie, eee 
% § r a stone and in penance 


at creed in 
e in a just God 
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and purchasing forgiveness of their crime from the high priests, &¢., 
{according to the peculiarities of different religions) to be the cause 
‘Of salvation and purification from the sins of a whole life. And they 
think that this purification is the effect of those objects of their 
beliefs and the sanctity of their priests without the instrumentality 
of their own opinion and faith, while these do not produce any 
effect on those who do not agree with them in those beliefs. Had 
there been any real effect of these imaginary things, it must have 
been common to all nations of different persuasions and should not 
have been contined to one particular nation’s belief and habits. 
For although the degree of the strength of the effeet varies according 
to the different capacities of persons subject to it, yet it is not 
‘dependent upon the belief of a certain believer. Do you not see 
that if a poison be taken by any one, in the belief that it is a sweet- 
meat, it must produce its effects on the eater and kill him? ‘O God, 
give me true power for making distinetion between habit and nature.” 

The centres of the circles of faiths (or the originators of different 
faiths) have given an interpretation of a miracle attributing (or 
assuming) it to themselves as a passport [to the confidence of the 
people in them] and for inereasing the faith of the common people. 

It is customary with common people overpowered by [prevalent] 
opinion that’ when they see any act or thing done or found, beyond 
their power of comprehension, or of which they cannot find out any 
obvious cause, they aseribe it to supernatural power or miracle. 
The secret lies in this, that in this world the existence of each rests 
on apparent causes and different conditions and modes of justice, 
#0 that if we take fully into consideration the near and remote 
eauses for and against a thing, we may say that in the existence of 
that thing, the whole universe is concerned.* But when for want of 
experience and owing to narrrowness [of views] the cause of a thing 
remains hidden to any one, another person having found it a good 
opportunity for achieving his objeet ascribes it to his own super- 
natural power and thereby attracts people to himself. In the present. 
age in India, belief in supernatural and miraculous things has grown 
to such a degree that the people, when they find any wonderful 


* With the idea expressed here may be compared the following lines from 
Tennyson : - 


“Flower in the crannied wall. 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

1 hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—bnut if T could wderstand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.”"——Ep. 
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things, the origin of which they can ascribe to their by-gone heroes 
or the present saints, immediately ascribe it them, and although there 
be an obvious existence of its cause, they ignore it. But it is not 
hidden from those who have a sound mind and are friends of justice, 
that there are many things, for instance, many wonderful inventions 
of the people of Europe and the dexterity of jugglers, the causes 
of which are not obviously known and seem to be beyond the com- 
prehension of human power, but after a keen insight aequired 
by the instructions of others, these causes can be known satisfactorily. 
This finding only may be a sufficient safeguard for intelligent people, 
against being deceived by believers in supernatural works. The 
utmost which we can say on this matter is that in some instances, 
notwithstanding a keen and penetrative investigation the cause of 
some wonderful things remains unknown to some people. In such 
cases, we ought to have recourse to our own sound reason and 
ask ourselves whether it is compatible with reason to be eonvinced 
of our own inability to understand the cause or to attribute it to 
some impossible agency inconsistent with the laws of nature? I think 
our sound reason will prefer the first. Moreover what necessity 
is there, that we should find out the true cause of these things which 
are impossible and unreasonable; for instance, raising the dead, 
ascending to heaven, &c., which are said to have occurred many 
hundreds of years ago ? 

Although people in worldly transactions, without knowing a 
certain connection of one thing with another, do not believe that 
the one is the cause and the other the effect, yet when there is the 
influence of religion’and faith, they do not hesitate to eall the one the 
cause and the other the effect, notwithstanding there is no connection 
or sequence between the two. For instance, the removal of a 
valamity or recovery from disease by the effect of prayer without any 
connection between the two and without exertion or resistance. 
When enquiries are made about the mysteries of these things which 
are so wonderful that reason hesitates to believe in their truth, the 
leaders of religion, sometimes explain for the satisfaction of their 
followers, that in the affairs of religion and faith, reason and its 
arguments have nothing to do: and that the affairs of religion depend 
upon faith and Divine Help. How could a matter which has no proof 
and which is inconsistent with reason be received and admitted by 
men of reason ?—** Take admonition from this, O ye who have got 
eyes!"* They sometimes having a profound knowledge (of logic). 
begin to argue that it is not impossible for the power of that 
Omnipotent. Creator who has brought the whole Universe into exis- 


* An Arabic phrase from the Koran. 
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tence from perfect nonentity that He should unite life with the 
bodies of the dead a second time or should give to earthly bodies 
the property of light or the power of air to travel distances. But 
this argument does not prove anything but the probability of 
the occurrence of such things, while they have to prove the real 
occurrence of miracles of their ancient religious leaders and 
the modern mujtahids; so it is clear to men of understanding that 
the inference does not follow (i.e. there is no taqurib* in this argument.) 


Besides, if this proposition were accepted, the doors of gs« mana 
or questioning the truth of a premiss in a syllogism, during $b. 
mitnazara or discussion would be elosed, and the possibility of reject- 
ing a tradition would be nil. Beeause any one in attempting to prove 
impossible things might have recourse to such arguments during 
discussion; and thus there would be no difference between the 
meaning of ts! possible and g¢Uce! impossible ; consequently the 
whole foundation of syllogistic and logical demonstration would fall 
to the ground. Whereas it is admitted by the wise that the Creator 
has no power to create impossible things ; such as eo-partnership (with 
' God) or the annihilation of God or . a8! gttal the compatibility of 
contradictories, &e. 

“The disputes of seventy-two sects} are to be excused, because 
they not finding the truth, have trotted the way of fables or non- 
sense.” (Hafiz). 

Whereas on account of distance of time the great superhuman 
powers of the by-gone leaders of different religions, are impossible 
to be proved by a knowledge gathered by external senses, (which, 
under certain conditions | impart a positive knowledge) ; therefore 
the doctors of different persuasions, relying on the faith of their 
followers have made the idea of 1,3 tawatur (traditions proved by a 
series of general reports) a means of proving such things : while with 
a little consideration of the true idea of a pl.3 fawatur which pro- 
duees positive belief and a tawatur assumed by the followers of 
religions, the veil of fallacy can be removed. Because according to 
the followers of religions tawatur is a report coming down from a 
certain class of people who cannot be suspected of falsehood. But 
whether such a class of people existed in ancient times, is not known 
to the people of the present time through the medium of external 
senses or experience ; rather it is quite obscure and doubtful. Be- 


— 


ae 


*Taquiib means in Logie the agreement of the conclusion with the quaesitum ov the 
proposition to be proved, 
*There are seventy-two Sects among the Mahomedans. 
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sides, great discrepancies in the traditions of by-gone leaders of each 
religion, indicate the falsehood of their assertion. If it is said that the 
truth of the statement of the first class of people who gave the report 
of the miracles of their leaders, by eye-witness, is to be proved by 
the statement of the next class who were their eontemporaries, and 
so for proving the truth of the statement of the next or second ¢lass, 
the evidence of the third class (who were their contemporaries) must 
be added; because helief in the truth of the statement of the second 
class also wants a proof, and likewise for the truth of the statement 
of the third class, the evidence of the fourth class ought to be added 
and so on, till it would reach the people who live in the present time, 
and so this link or series of evidence will come down gradually to 
posterity and continue in future: it is clear that men of sound mind 
will hesitate to reekon that class of people who co-exist with them, to 
be a trathful people to whom falsehood cannot be imputed especially 
in matters of religion. Besides a great contradiction is found in the 
affirmation and negation of prophecy and other good attributes of the 
leaders of different religions and these contradictory reports are 
proved also by tawatur. Therefore in taking for granted the truth 
of the reports of each party, there would be 433 lex! (ie, admit- 
ting two contradictories), And giving preference to one report above 
another without any ground of preference is ery ib eh p (i.e, giving 


one thing preference to another without any reasonable mmeundy: 
Because each party has ap equally good claim to the greatness and 
veracity of their ancestors. The fact is that a tawatur in the sense 
of receiving a report admissible to reason from a people whose 
statement is not contradicted by any one, is useful in giving positive 
belief. But this sort of tawatur is quite different from the discrepant 
reports contrary to reason. Froin this assertion the following argu- 
ments (produced by doctors of religion) are easily refuted. They 
say, firstly, how are those persons who believe the narratives regard- 
ing the ancient kings owing to their being inserted in history and 
received by tawatur or tradition, to be justified in rejecting the facts 
relating to the supernatural works performed hy the leaders of reli- 
gions, which are mentioned in ancient books and are proved by 
tawatur or traditions of nations, from time to time? And, secondly. 
how ean those who in spite of the difference in complexion and manners 
of the offspring of a person from him, and in spite of the real fact 
being hidden to them, believe in particular descent or birth only by 
general report or tawatur, hesitate to believe in the holiness and the 
miracles of the ancient maujtahids, which are also received aren 
same way of tawatuy ? Tnasmuch as the narrative regarding the 
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by-gone kings, for instance, the ascending of a certain king to the 
throne and fighting with certain enemies, &c., are such facts as were 
then reliable and unanimously agreed upon; while narratives of 
those supernatural works are contradicted and are most wonderful. 
For instance, the birth of individuals of the species of animals from 
their parents is a visible thing, but birth of children without parents, 
is quite contrary to'reason. “See what a vast difference there is 
between the one way and the other.” 

Besides, the fact of descent or genealogy and the narratives of the 
by-gone kings are suppositions wis and the heliefs regarding the 
articles of faith of a certain religion, according to the principles 
of religion, are certain or positive propositions ; so the one cannot 
bear analogy to the other with this material difference. Notwith- 
standing this, whenever any suspicion of contradictory statements 
arises in the history of any by-gone kings in the matter of descent 
or genealogy, the reports about them are set aside or thrown out of 
the circle of reliance. For instance, the report about Alexander the 
Great's conquering China and the account about his birth are contra- 
dicted by the historians of Greece and Persia; therefore they are not 
aceepted by historians as proved.* 

Some people argue in this way that the Almighty Creator has 
opened the way of guidance to mortal beings through the medium of 
prophets or leaders of religions. This is evidently futile, beeause 
the same people helieve that al] things in creation, whether good 
or bad, proceed from the Great Creator without any intermediate 
agency, and that the apparent causes are the means and conditions 
of that (i. e. their coming into existence). Hence it is to be seen whether 
the sending of prophets and revelation to them from God, are imme- 
diately from God or through intermediate agency. In the first ease, 
there is no necessity of an intermediate ageney for guidance to 
salvation, and there does not seem any necessity of the instrumen- 
tality of prophets or revelation. And in the second case, there should 
be a series of intcrmediate agencies. Hence the advent of prophets 
and revelation like other external things have no reference to God. 
but depend upon the invention of an inventor. Prophets and others 
should not be particularly connected (or mixed up) with the teaching 


* It was in 1810-12 that Niebuhr, the father of historical criticism, gave “a course 
of lectures on Roman history, which by making known the results of the new and critical 
theory that he had applied to the elucidation of obscure historical evidence, established 
his position as one of the most original and philosophical of modern historians.” Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis and Dr. Arnold wrote much later. Rammohm wrote this 
pamphlet in 1803 or 1804. The way in which he writes here on the subject of historical 
evidence only illustrates his originality and versatile genius.--Fio. 
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of a faith. Besides, what one nation ealls a guide toa true faith, an- 
other calls a misleading to an erroneous way. 


Some of them argue in this way that discrepancy in precepts of 
different religions does not prove falsehood of any religion. The 
discrepancies ought to be understood to be of the same nature as is. 
found inthe laws of the ancient and modern rulers of the world ; 
that the modern rulers often repeal the laws, framed by the former 
ones, according to the needs of the time. And notwithstanding the 
repealment of one and enforcement of the other, all the people 
consider the laws astrue and proceeding from authority. So alk 
these forms of religions, also were framed by God, according to differ- 
ent states of society in different times, and the one has been repealed 
or superseded by another according to His will. My reply to this 
argument is that the ruling or government ofthe true God, who 
according to the belief of the followers of religions is acquainted 
with the particular state of every particle and who is Omniscient 
and to whom the past, present and future times are equally known 
and under whose influence the hearts of mankind can be turned to 
whatever He wishes, and Who is the provider of the visible and 
invisible causes of every thing and Who is far from having any parti- 
eular object for His own interest and Who is free from whims ; has no 
analogy with the government of man whose wisdom is defective and 
ineapable of understanding the end of every action and who is liable 
to errors or mistakes and whose actions are mixed with selfishness, 
deceit and hypocrisy. 1s not this sort of analogy ae) we Cele 
an analogy between two things which differ in essential qualities ? 
Besides this, there are many other strong objections in holding the 
above opinion ; for instance, the Brahmins have a tradition from God 
that they have strict orders from God to observe their ceremonies. 
and hold their faith for ever. There are many injunctions about this 
from the Divine Authority in the Sanskrit language, and 1. the 
humblest creature of God, having been born amongst them, have 
learnt the language and got those injunctions hy heart, and this 
nation (the Brahmins) having confidence in such divine injunctions 
vannot give them up although they have been subjected to many 
troubles and persecutions and were threatened to be put to death by 
the followers of Islam. The followers of Islam, on the other hand, 
necording to the purport of the holy verses of the Koran hive hes arias 
eS yee! its (i. e., kill the idolators wherever you find them) and 
oar Nie Meld Gy, vad slob Ll, (i. 6, then tie the bonds, i ex 
capture the unbelievers in the holy war, then either set them free 
by way of obliging them or by taking ransom), quote authority from 
God that killing idolators and persecuting them in every ease, are 
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obligatory by Divine command. Among those idolators, the Brahmins 
according to the Moslem belief, are the grossest idolators. There- 
fore the followers of Islam, always being excited by religious zeal 
and having in the past and the present been desirous of carrying out 
the orders of God, have not failed to do their utmost to kill and 
persecute the polytheists and unbelievers in the prophetic missions 
of the last of Prophets * (may Divine Benediction rest on him and on 
his disciples), Now, are these contradictory precepts or orders 
consistent with the wisdom and mercy of the great, generous and 
disinterested Creator ov are these the fabrications of the followers 
of veligion ? T think a sound mind will not hesitate to prefer the 
Jatter alternative. Then, it is to be considered, which of these 
two is proper, i. e., either to attribute these injunctions and preeepts 
to God or to reject these contradictory traditions at once. For 
instanee, one party on the authority of their seripture, say that 
prophetic mission has heen closed with their leader, and another party 
elaim that the prophetie mission is to end in the generation of David 
according to an authority from God. And these two sayings are in 
fact y4a!' reports or foretellings and not slic} or precepts of law 
that they will be subject to repeal. Because in holding one to be 
true the falsehood of the other must follow, while the probability of 
LR yas (change) or perversion is equally applicable to both. It is 
strange to say, that after the lapse of hundreds of years from the 
time of these religious leaders, with whom the prophetic mission is 
said to he closed, Nanak and others in India and other countries 
raised the flag of prophetic mission and induced a large number of 
people to become their followers and were successful. In the body of 
religious teachings the gates of gaining [selfish] objects will remain 
open for the superficial and inexperienced from eternity to eternity, 
and it is daily observed that hundreds of persons in the hope of 
gaining some honor or a little profit make themselves subject to 
various kinds of physical privation and hardship, such as the keep- 
ing of perpetual fasting and holding one of the hands motionless 
and burning the body, &e. Hence it is not strange that (in by-gone 
days) some ambitious persons in order to obtain the honour of be- 
coming leaders of people at large or making themselves objects of 
reverence of the people should have subjected themselves to the 
hardships and dangers of the time. 

There is a saying which is often heard from the doctors of dif- 
ferent religions, which they quote as an authority for giving strength 
to their creed. Each of them says that his religion which gives 
information about future reward or punishment after death, is either 
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true or false. In the second case, i. ¢., if it be false and there be no 
future reward or punishment, there is no harm in believing it to be 
true ; while in the first case, i. e., its being true, there is a great 
danger for the unbelievers. The poor people, who follow these 
expounders of religions, holding this saying of their leaders to be 
conclusive argument, are always boasting of it. The fact is that 
habit and training make the individuals blind and deaf notwithstand- 
ing their having eyes and ears. The aboye fallacy becomes clear in 
two ways. Firstly, their saying that in the seeond case there is no 
harm in acceptance, is inadmissible. Because faith in the truth of a 
thing is gained by each individual man after belief in its existence, and 
faith in the existence of such things as are remote from reason, 
-and repugnant to experience, is not in the power of a sensible man. 
Secondly, in ease of having faith in those things, it may become the 
source of various mischiefs and troubles and immoral practices 
owing to gross ignorance and want of experience, i. e., bigotry, 
deceit, &c. Nevertheless, in case of assuming this argument to be 
true, from this the truth of all forms of religion is to be proved; for 
the followers of each religion may equally produce the same argu- 
ment. Hence there will be a great perplexity for a man to believe 
all religions to be true or adopt the one or reject others. Therefore 
-as the first alternative is impossible, consequently the second must 
be considered. And in this case, he has again recourse to the 
enquiry into the truth and falsehood of various religions. And this is 
the chief object of my discourse. Another argument produced by them 
is that it is necessary that we should follow the ceremonies and 
creeds which were adopted by our forefathers, without any enquiry 
into their truth and falsehood, and to hate and neglect them or deviate 
from them, leads to worldly and religious disgrace: and that such 
conduct is in fact contempt and insult of our forefathers. This. 
fallacious argument of theirs, produces a great effect. on the minds of 
the people who entertain a good opinion and a reverence towards 
their ancestors, and consequently hinders them from any enquiry 
into the truth and adopting the righteous way. The fallacy of this 
argument will be evident to all on a little consideration. For it is 
-equally applicable first, to those persons who having been founders of 
some (new) religion attracted the people to themselves ; and secondly, 
to those who after receiving the doctrines of their leaders, have 
deviated: from the old way of their forefathers, and tried to pull 
-down the foundation of their ancestor's creeds. If a man only by 
attributing his own inventions to God, is to be vindicated from such 
charges, then this is the easiest way to be adopted. The fact is 
that renouncing one religion and adopting another which was common 
-amongst the ancient people, implies that conversion from one religion 
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to another, is one of the habits of mankind. Besides, the fact of God's 
endowing each individual man with intellectual faculties and senses, 
implies that he should not, like other animals, follow the examples 
ot his fellows, but should exercise his own intellectual power with 
the help of acquired knowledge, to discern good from bad, so that 
this valuable divine gift should not be left useless. The followers of 
different religions sometimes seeing the paucity of the number of 
believers in one God in the world boast that they are on the side of 
the majority. lt is to be seen that the truth of a saying does not 
depend upon the multiplicity of the sayers and the non-reliability 
of a narration cannot arise simply out of the paucity of the number 
of the narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that. 
truth is to he followed, although it is against the majority of the 
people. Moreover, accepting the proposition, viz., the paucity of 
the number of the sayers leads to the invalidity of a saying, as 
universal, proves to be a dangerous blow to all the forms of religion, 
Because in the beginning of every religion there were very few 
supporters of it, viz., its founder and a very few sincere followers of 
him, who had the same object with him, and afterwards on their 
precepts thousands of large books and series of arguments have been 
written and produced like a mountain resting upon a straw, while 
belief only in one Almighty God is the fundamental principle of every 
religion. Those who preter the so-called invented revelation of 
mankind to the natural inspiration from God, whieh consists in 
attending to social life with their own species, and having an intuitive 
faculty of diseriminating rood from evil, instead of gaining the union 
of hearts with mutual love and affection of all their follow-creatures 
without diflerence in shape and colour or ereeds and religions, which 
is a pure devotion acceptable to God, the Creator of nature, consider 
some especial formule and bodily motions to be the cause of Salva- 
tion and receiving bounty from Almighty God. They in fact, pretend 
a change in the self of the Deity and think that their physieal actions 
and mental emotions, have power to change the state of the unchange- 
able God. Our actions can by no means be the cause of appeasing the 
wrath of God and attaining His forgiveness and favour. A little 
consideration will expose this heresy. 


“So many hypocritical acts of the Shaikh, the Spiritual Leader, 


are not worth a mite; give comfort to the hearts of people, this is the 
only Divine Doctrine.” 


In short, the individuals of mankind with reference to those who 
are deceivers and those who are deceived and those who are neither, 
are of four kinds. 
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Firstly.—A class of deceivers who in order to attract the people 
to themselves wilfully invent doctrines, creeds and faiths and put the 
people to troubles and cause disunion amongst them. 

@ndly.—A class of deceived people, who without inquiring into the 
fact, adhere to others. 

3rdly.—A class of people who are deceivers and also deceived ; 
they are those who having themselves faith in the sayings of another 
induce others to adhere to them. 

4thly. Those who by the help of Almighty God are neither de- 
ceivers nor deceived. 

“ Be not after the injury of any being and do whatever you please, 
For in our way there is no sin except it (injuring others).” (Hafiz). 

These few sentences, short and useful according to the opinion of 
this humble believer in God, have been written without any regard to 
men of prejudice and bigotry, with the hope that people of sound 
mind will look at them with a just and corrective eye. I have left the 
detail of it to another work of mine entitled L291) Sb. Manazarntrl 
Adyan,* “ Discussion of Various Religions.’ ; 

Here ends “ A present to the believers in one God." 


Sa rea tyne eee 
* Manazara is a work in the form of a dialogue in which ice a 
two or ; 
duced to discuss a given subject. more persons are intro- 
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restrietions against alienation 
against the ‘public good, 394, 
395, 413. 
that which is immoral is 
invalid, 108 to 410. 
rules of succession conventional, 
394, 395. 
ANGIRA-(See Burning of Widows.) 
Suicide by widows, 106, 
APPEAL — 
eourts of, 252. 
delays in, 255. 
number of eases how 
258. 
privy coancil, 258. 
against the Press Regulation to 
the king, #45 to 167, 


father's 


HOE 


reduced, 


ARABIC BIBLE — 

translation of Zech. XIL. 10, 661. 
ARTANS—(See Alexandrians.) 

cause of their defeat, 610, 611. 
ARIUS-— 

his doctrines condemned, 629. 


ARREARS- -(See Rent, Revenues 
ASELATIC ~ 
not aterm of abuse, 906. 
ASSESSOR 
mode of the appointment of, 246, 
247. 


difference of opinion between — 
and Judge, procedure in, 260. 
native - whether competent, 260. 
power of, 260. 
Salary of, 246, 249. 
ATONEMENT —(See Sin, Salvation, 
Redemption, Jesus.) 
the doctrine ineonsistent 
the merey of God, 704. 
the idea tniquitous, 604, 703, 712 
to 719, 
Justice, human and divine, 19d, 
INTERCESSION 
prophets and angels also made -- 
for men, 608. 
sin forgiven ftrecly aecording to 
the scriptures, 723. 


JESUS -- 
death of on the eruss not 
Mission of. 601, 602. 
doctrine not taught by, 722. 


cause of the afflictions of, 602, 603. 
his aversion to death, 196, 604, 


With 


the 


did he suffer as Grod or man, 603. 
604. 
REDEMPTION 
what is meant by, 723, 724. 
angels also called redeemers, 608, 
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ATONEMENT—Contd. 


LAMB—the term explained, 708. 
application of the term, “ lamb 
of God,” no proot of atonement, 
607, 608. 

SACRIFICE— 

Abel’s—considered, 699, 700. 

Noah'’s— considered, 706. 

how far it is a divine institution, 
700. 

interpretation of passages show- 
ing Jesus’s sacrificing himself 
for sins, 701 to 703. 

means spiritual sacrifice in the 
dispensation of Christ, 706. 

priesthood without sacrifice ex- 
ists under the Christian dis- 
pensation, 706. 

terms atonement and sacrifice 
being familiar with the Jews, 
adopted by the apostles, 705. 

scapegoat no sign of Christ, 709. 

blood of Christ, atonement by, 
unseriptural, 704. 

taking away of sins can have no 
connection with blood or bloody 
sacrifice, 725, 726. 

SavioUR— 
the application of the term to 


Jesus a supposed proof of 
atonement, considered, 605, 
716. 

TEXTS - 


In support of ~examined, 601 to 
602, 721 to 723; Gen. ID. 1b, 
considered, 697, 698. 

Job XIX. 24 to 26 examined, 707, 
708. . 

{saiah XLU. examined, 717. 

John X. 17 examined, 711. 

Heb. X. 5, 6 examined, 704. 

passages from Jeremiah, jizekiel, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Oba- 
dia, Mica, Nahum, Haggai, 
Zecharia and Malachi, in sup- 
port of-—noticed, 718 to 722. 

it righteousness came by the Law, 
examined, &c., 570, 695. 


God’s promise to Abraham con- 
sidered, 707. 


INDEX. 


BAPTISM— 

the assveiation of Jesus’s name 
with that of God in the rite 
considered, 597, 859. 

the association of the name of 
Holy Ghost with that of God 
considered, 616, 859. 

BAPTIST MISSION, 

BAR. See Pleader. 


BEATITUDE—(See Salvation.) 
relinquishment of the notion of 
self leads to, 39. 
BENEVOLENCE— 
the only homage to God, 198. 
BENTINCK, LorbD WILLEAM— 
address to -on the abolition of 
the Suttee, 475 to 477. 
BHAGAVADGITA--(See Gayatri, 
Rites.) 
BOARD OF CONTROL, 235. 
BRAHMA— 
creation of, I11. 
definition of, 76. 
worship of-—-leads to darkness, 76. 
BRAHMO SOMAJ 
trust-deed of, 213 to 221. 
mode of worship enjoined in, 
216. 
religion of, 216. 
BRAHMUNICAL MAGAZLNE— 
143 to 198. 
BRIBERY. See Court. 
BRITISH RULE- 
praised, 300, 874. 
BROWN, Mr.- 
explanation of Ephes. FV. 8, 741. 
interpretation of Jerem. XXIII. 
6, 653. 
BUCKINGHAM, J. Mr~-- 
letter to, 923. 
BURNING OF WIDOWS--- 
(See Rites, Women.) 
authorized by Angira, Vishna,. 
Raghunandana, 356, 357. 


the mode enjoined by Harita not 
observed, 371, 372. 


See Mission. 
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BURNING OF WIDOWS— Contd. 
practice inhuman, 331, 332. 
entering the pile in-- indispen- 
sable, 356 to 359. 

tying down of widows, 120, 329, 
353, 397, 359, 

Raghunandana on, 338 to 342. 

Manu deprecates, 325. 

Mitakshara on, 338. 

Shastras do not imperatively en- 
join, 366. 

eustom, cannot be defended on 
the ground of, 354, 395. 

not excellent as proceeding from 
desire of pleasure, 327 to 330, 
369, 370. 

good only for those who do not 
desire final beatitude, 338. 

ascetic life of widows preferred, 
350, 351. 

petition against—to Parliament 
479, 480. 


TEXTS regarding-— 

Angira, 323. 

Brahma Purana, 324. 

Gotama, 324. 

Skanda Purana, 342. 

Vyasa, 324. 

Rig Veda, text of, in favour of— 

discussed, 327. 

its genuineness questioned, 368. 
COoNCREMATION— 

ceremony described, 371. 

what it is in practice, 356. 

sankalpa of, 327. 

praisecl only because it leads to 

rewards, 327. 

texts in favour of, 323 to 324. 
PosTCREMATION— 

text for, 324. 
CANNING—-Mr., 927. 
CAPITAL— 

want of, among ryots, 281, 282. 
CASTE, evils of, 929. @ 
CASTLE, Miss, letter to, 931. 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 928. 


CHARIT Y—enjoined, 500, 520, 521, 
Odi, o42, 


CHRIST—(see Jesus.) 
the merey of God, 100. 


CHRISTIANS-— 
should not be hated, 212. 
pay greater attention to dogmas 
than to Christ's teaching, 919. 
early Christians, discord among, 
610 to 612. 
CHRISTIANITY— (see Missions.) 
early Christianity, what it was, 
610, 627 to 629. 
corrupted by the polytheistical 
notions of pagans, 600. 
prevailing polytheistical belief 
the cause of the suecess of the 
Trinitarians over Arians, 610. 
true—free from polytheism, 675. 
essential characteristic of, 483. 


incarnation of Christ ridiculed, 
890 to 908. 

Rammohun Roy's view of, 920. 

various opinions about, 483, 484. 

discord between Roman Catholies 
and Protestants, 611. 

dogmas, cause of strife and 
bloodshed, 609 to 611. 

dogmas not essential to religion, 
612. 

preaching of dogmas no good, 
060. 

dogmas of Trinity polytheistical, 
174. 

eonverts, condition of, 877 to 879 


-——— ow 


> 


conversion, motives for, 558, 878. 

prospects of, 875 to 885. 

Ineastre of suveess in India, 
877 to 879. 

rejection by the people of India, 
eauses of, 881. 

utility of schools for the spread 
of, 883. 

reasons of a Hindu for rejecting, 
187 to 198. 


CIRCTIT COURTS. See Courts, 
CIVIL SERVANTS— 

age of, 264, 303. 

education of, 264, 267, 303. 
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CODIFICATION— 
want of, 240. 
of Criminal Laws, 
gested, 262, 263. 
of Civil Laws, principle suggest- 
ed, 265, 266. 
COLLECTOR— 
qualification of, 282, 283. 
powers of, 283. 
duties of, 291, 293. 
should not have the power of 
Magistrates, 283. 
COMMANDMENTS— 
against murder extended 488. 
against adultery extended, 488. 
two great commandments, 3518, 


prineiple sug- 


the object of all- to teach our 
duty to our fellow-ereatures, 
053. 
COMMISSIONER OF REVENUE, 
duties of, 259. 
separation of the office from that 
of the judge, 254. 
COMPANY. See Eust [udia Com- 
pany. 
CORNWALLIS, MARQUIS OF -- his po- 
licy, 236. 
Judicial and Revenue 
of—praised, 254. 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT— 
only the judges of circuit should 
have the power of intlicting—- 
and not the Magistrates, 262. 
COURT- - 
native lawyers attached to, 242 
to 246, 260, 262. 
publicity of, 241, 257. 
language of, 241, 242. 
English preferable to Persian as 
court language, 242. 
eorruption and bribery in, 244, 240. 
CoMPAN Y'S COURTS-— 
defects of, 239 to 241. 
remedies of the defects, 246 to 
20. 
delays in, 255, 256. 
eauses of and remedy for such 
delays, 255 to 256. 


system 


INDEX. 


COURT Contd. 

general opinion regarding,245, 246. 

irregularities in the proceedings 
how remedied, 256 to 258. 

Circurr Cot rRTs— 

judges of, 253. 

duties of judges, 259, 260. 

evil of making revenue commis- 
sioners judges of, 253. 

See Supreme Court, Sudder De- 
wani Adalut, Judges, Assessors, 
Jury. 

CRIMINAL 
tion.) 
founded on the Muhammadan 

Criminal Law, 261, 262. 
CULTIVATOR. See Ryot. 
COUNCIE OF NICE. 
See Trinity. 
CUSTOM - 

always changing in Bengal, TO 
to 71. 

when to be followed aceording 
to Skanda Purana, 353. 

DAUGHTER— (See Marriage.) 
rights to property according to 
Manu, Vrihaspati, Yajnyaval- 
kya, Vishnu, Dayabhaga, Kat- 
yayana, 376, 577, 380, 381, 382. 
DAVID-- - 


his name associated with that 
of God, 616. 
holy one, called the, 650; 775. 
god's first born, called the, 651. 
DAYABHAG A—(See Mother, 
Daughter.) 
Where it differs from the Mitak- 
shara, 389 to 394, 
DAYATATWA. (See Mother.) 
DEATH— 
of the wise, 30. 
of the idolater, 76. 


LAW (See Codifica- 


DEITY —(Sce God, Supreme B 
Vedanta.) 
celestial gods described them- 
selves as Deity in self-forget- 
fulness, in coutemplation, 13, 12. 


cing, 


INDEX. 


DEMONS— 
represent the power of God from 
which pain and misery flow, 
41. 
DEVOTION - 
constant practice necessary. 14. 
of two kinds, 208. 
DEVI-MAHATMY.A-- 
creation of Brahma &e., LI. 


DIGBY, letter to Mr. John, 928. 


DOGMA— 
salvation cannot be attained by, 
d52. 
eause of disputes and wars, 506: 
609 to 611. 
preaching of— , no good, 560, 
DUALITY. - 
idea of, caused by ignorance, 60. 
DULOIS, ABBE, REV. - 
his opinion about the success of 
Christianity in India, 877. 
his opinion of the several Chris- 
tian Missions, 878, 879. 


DUELLING--- 
over-looked in Courts of Justice, 


409. 
EAST INDIA COMPANY- - 
nature of its administration 
hefore 1795, 235. 
rise of, 233, 234. 
EDUCATION— 

LETTER on English education, 
the European systems — of 
science advocated, 474. 

study of Sanserit compared with 
the study of the systems of 
schoolmen, 472. 

the establishment 
College, 470. 

study of Sanskrit. of not much 
good, 472. 

Vedanta of not much good, 473. 

Mimansa useless, 473. 

Nyaya of not much good, 473. 


ELLIS, Mr.- 
his opinion about the appoint 
ment of Natives of India, 293.- 
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ENAIT AHMED— 

a convert, his work 
Christianity. 557. 

ESTLIN, J. B.— 

letter to, 923. 

EUROPEANS—(See Indigo plan- 
ters.) 

intercourse with, beneticial to the 
conntry, 917. 

limited control of courts over, 
285. 

pleaders, 317. 

possess an undue advantage 
over natives for having ready 
access to the authorities, 317. 

SETTLEMENT IN INDIA BY— 

bencticial, 284, 285, 315, 316. 

paper on, 315 to 320. 

speech by Rammohun Roy on, 917. 

only higher and better classes 
to be permitted to settle, 284, 
317. 

in the Hill Stations, 319. 

remedies for the evils of, 317 to 
319. 

Jury ought to be composed im- 
partially of both natives and 
Europeans, 317. 

BRUROPEAN 

Judyes. 

EUROPEAN OFBICERS - 

amount yearly remitted to Eng 
land hy, 310. 


abstract statement of their mun. 
ber and allowances, 309, 

statement showine the oflices 
held by and their salaries, 
308 310. " 


FATHER-- (See 
perty.) 
division of property by, estab- 
lished by law and custom, 498, 

FALTH- - 

its meaning, 699. 
FIRE 

seven names of, 24. 

worship of, leads to darkness, 76° 


against 


JUDGES.- See 


Ancestral 


pro- 
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FRIEND OF INDIA— 
reply to the Brahmunical Maga- 
zine, 148. 


GAYATRI— 

explained, 81, 82, 
by Yajnavalkya, 82, 83. 
by Raghunandana, 84. 
by Guna-Vishnu, 84. 
hy Sir W. Jones, 86. 

its exeellence, according to 
Mahanirvana Tantra, 84. 


GOD—(See Deity, Supreme Being, 
Vedanta, Worship.) 
attributes, has he any, 185. 
ten superior intelligences or 
attributes of—according to the 
Jews, 670. 
what is he, 29, 135. 
neither space nor air, 8. 
not nature, 8. 
not human soul, 9. 
superior to sense, mind and in- 
tellect, 54. 
the soul of the universe, 10. 
the wilful agent of the universe, 
12. 


efficient as well as material 
eause, 12. 
Sovt— 


relation between God and—532, 53, 
152. 

difference between (God and—, 
02, 93, 151 to 158. 

the difference dependent on the 
idea of self individuality, 29. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD— 

how attained, 30. 

attainable to what extent, 181, 
182. 

how is God capable of 
known, 138. 

Sudras eapable of, 130. 

women capable of, 130. 

God to be observed in heart, 30. 

inceseribahbility of God according 
to Vedanta, how explained, 121. 


WAY TO APPROACH, 29 to 31, 55, 56. 


UNITY OF — 
advoeated, 63. 


heing 
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GOD-—-Contd. 
established by the scriptures, 
617. 
established by the Vedas, 9, 10, 
105—125. 
defended, 89—126. 
the Epithet God—applied in the 
Bible to persons other than the 
Supreme Being, 580, 581, 629, 
650, 752. 
GODS— 
celestial-—deseribed themselves 
_ as deity in self-forgetfulness in 
eontemplation, 11. 
efficacy of the repetition of the 
names of—, 124. 
represent the powers of God that 
lead to happiness, 41. 


worship of—leads to darkness, 
76. 


Paul and Barnabas called—, 630. 


celestial gods declared demons 
by Sankaracharya, 98. 


GRIESBACH— 

omits I John V-7, 626. 
GURU— 

detined, 164. 

how to be chosen, 164. 
HABEAS CORPUS, 253. 

Sudder Dewany Adawlut should 
have the power of issuing writ 
of, —253. 

HARITA-- 
text regarding Suttee, 324. 
HASTINGS, MARCHIONESS— 
dedication to, 335. 
HEBREW— 

verbs employed without nomina- 
tives, 654. 

use of metaphors, frequent, 663. 


in addressing God third and se- 
cond persons are used in imme- 
diate sequence as a manner of 
rhetorical trope, 749. 


HERMITS —-(See Househoiders). 
HINDOOS—toleration of, 148. 


INDEX, 


HINDUISM—(See Idolatry, poly- 
theism). 
creed of reformed Hindoos, 198. 
modern, consists in diet, 73, 119. 
Hindoos do not worship the body 
as apart from spirit, 173. 
pranapratishtha, 173. 
stories of immorality and vice 
eurrent in, 124, 125. 
prayaschitta, 74. 
rites of.—allegoriéal, 4. 
Gods allegorieal, 4. 
a Gods allegorical representations 
ma’ of the attributes of the Deity, 
2§ «36, 67. 
-@ HINDU PHILOSOPHY— 
creation, preservation and des- 
truction, how understood in, 81. 
<@ attacked by the Missionaries, 
“Ve. =: 146, 145-148, 159. 
*3® defended, 151, 161. 
“(HOLY GHOST— (See 
gp Trinity.) 
“* Godhead of, discussed, 616, 862 
“ to 866. 
ey of, considered 616— 
18. 


Baptism, 


proper interpretation of, 618 — 
621. 


nowhere spoken of—as God in 
the scriptures, 862. ‘ 
Isaiah XLVI. 13, 16 considered, 
864 to 866. 
Job XXXHIT. 4 considered, 866. 


HOR.E SOLIT ARA—Areument in 
favour of Trinity noticed, 668-— 
om 670. 
HOUSEHOLDER— 
entitled to worship the Supreme 
Being equally with hermits, 15, 
25. 
authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and Vedanta for the above, 65, 
66. 


YT AM GOD— 
how a devotee is justified in 
thinking, 208. 


IDOL— 
ye evils of idol worship, 21. 


w 
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IDOL-—Contd. 
mode of worship in India, 67. 
idol worship how long allowable 
according to Vyasa, 207. 
IDOLATER— 
his fate, s7>). 
his death, 76. 


IDOLATRY— (See God. Hinduism.) 
arguments in its favour shown to 
be worthless, 63—70. 

Hindoo idolatry, worship of a 
eouple of male and_ female 
gods, 112. 

salvation not attainable by, 355. 

condemned by Vishnu Purana and 
Bhagavat, 64. 

eonsidering God as finite and 
subject to passions is sin, 356. 

grossness of Hindu _ idolatry, 
65 —68. 

Worship of gods, prekriti, fire, 
&e., leads to misery, 75, 76. 

IMMANUEL— 
its meaning, 774 to 775. 
term applied to many, 774. 
INCARNATION-—(See Christian- 
ity.) 

the common basis of Hinduism 

and Christianity, 890 to 908. 


INDIA— 
its ancient name, 231. 
boundaries of, 231. 
civilized and sacred land, 232 
conquest by Mahomedans, 233. 
decline of the Mogul power, 233. 
conquest hy the English, 233. 
tribute drawn from India expend- 
ed in England, 311. 
revenue of, proportion spent in 
England, 307. 
INDIGO PLANTERS—- 
condition of ryots under, 917. 
INHERITANCE— 
laws of, 265. 


JSATAH— 

Sometimes introduees his own 
sentiments while announcing 
a words of Jehova, 732, 733, 
864. 
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JSOPANISHAD—- 
introduction to, 63—74. 
translation of, 75—77. 


JEHOVA—(See Jesus.) 
Tamin John VIT not equivalent 
to, 733. 


JESUS—(See Atonement, Trinity, 
Miracle.) 


DIVINITY OF -- 

denied by himself, 579, 591, 595, 
823, 824. 

not taught by Jesus, 626. 

not taught by the apostles, 626. 

inconsistent with the nature of 
God, 726. 

attributes peculiar to God, never 
aseribed to Jesus, 805. 

the term Jehova never applied 
to Jesus, 651-652 ; 792, 796. 

apostles applied exclusively to 
(iod =the verh Aarpevw (to 
serve,) 897. 

Jesus a created being, 581. 

finite nature of Jesus, 727. 

Lock’s opinion about, 666. 

Sir Isaac Newton's opinion, 667. 


UBIQUITY OF — 
considered, 585-—587 ; 838 to 846. 
Incomprehensibility of, consider- 
ed, 587 to 589, 846 to 848. 
Hs POWER OF FORGIVING SINS --- 
eonsidered, 589 - -590 ; 848 to 850. 


OMNIPOTENCK OF— 
eonsidered, 850 to 854. 
disclaimed by Jesus, 591, 756, 757. 
for being a mediator considered, 
803. 


FINAL JUDGMENT ENTRUSTED TO— 
argument considered, 593, 779, 
854. 
ACCEPTANCE OF WORSHIP BY- 
considered, 594, 855 to 857. 
Jesus disclaims the epithet of 
rood, 595. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE NAME OF JESUS 
WiTH Gop’s— 
its effect considered, 597, 857 to 
860. 
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JESUS— Contd. 


OMNISCIENCE OF— 

considered, 594, 783, 834. 

disclaimed by, 5938, 834, 854. 

Jesus ignorant of the day of 
resurrection, 588. 

power to judge secret events not 
confined to Jesus, 796, 797. 


DEPENDENCE OF, ON Gop — 
proved by his own sayings, 573. 
proved by the authority of the 
apostles, 573 —575. 
son, the term shows power was 
given to Jesus, 575. 
Jesus was subject to God before 
he came to the world, 575. 
Jesus declares himself subordi- 
nate to God, 638, 642. 
passages showing, 579. 
proved by his praying, 597. 
interpretation of, passages show- 
ing—, as applicable to him ag 
man, unseriptural, 574. 
Uniry or GoD anp Jesus— 
nature of, 578, 579, 820, 821. 
of the same nature as that of 
oo and his disciples, 577, 820, 


“Tamin the Father” the mean- 
ing of Jesus in, 578, 822. 

= As we are one”’ how explained, 
977-578, 820, 821. 

passages showing that Jesus was 
in God conformable to the 
Vedantie doctrines, 578. 

‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
me father" how explained, 
> is 

“the father in me and £ in him'* 
considered, 822. 

use of terms ‘son’ and ‘ father” 
do not prove unity or being of 
the same nature, 821-822. 


NATURE AND GREATNESS OF JESUS, 
607, 608. 

NATURE OF JESUS— 

the two-fold—, considered, 630, 
632, 634, 675, 726, 753, 767, 808, 
813, 814. 


INDEX. 


JESUS —Contd. 

his sayings and doings done in 
his human nature as distin- 
guished from his divine nature 
unseriptural, 575. 

John XX 17, cannot be explained 
by the theory of the humanity 
of Christ, 582, 827. 

whether Jesus suffered as God or 
man, 603. 

worshipped God not in his haman 
capacity, 856. 

Moses also called God and man, 
631, 753. 

whether represented as wisdom 
in the proverbs, 761. 


MIRACLES— 
performed by Jesus by the grace 
of God, 583. 
performing or enabling others 
to perform, not peculiar to, 


806. 


MISSION OF — 
to deliver 
710, 711. 
nowhere in the scriptures to die 
on the eross, 710, 711. 
John X. 17 considered, 711. 


TERMS APPLIED TO JESUS — 
Son of God, the term examined, 
752. 

Only begotten, 6741, 798, 819. 

First born of God, 752, 812. 

applied to David, 651. 

Holy one, also applied to David, 
649. 

Most holy, term applied also to 
inanimate things, 797. 

Saviour and shepherd, applied 
also to many other persons, 605, 

651, 655, 720, 747. 

Messiah, term applied to various 
kings, 672. 

Messiah, term applied to Heze- 
kiah in Isaiah Ch. VIL, 650, 765, 
767. 

Jehovah, supposed applieation of 
the term to Jesus from re- 
ferences made to the Old Testa- 
ment diseussed, 651-653. 


divine instructions, 
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JESUS — Contd. 
QUOTATIONS BY JESUS - 
from the Old Testament as appli- 
cable to him, 637-64), 
they all show his sabordinate 
nature, 642. 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES -- 
of the Old Testament in sup- 
port of the Deity of Jesus 
discussed, 643-671. 
from the prophets in support of 
Divinity of Christ examined, 
761 to 802. 
Malachi Hl. discussed, 652, 777. 
Isaiah VIL. 14 considered, B50. 
Isaiah NL. 3 discussed, 652, 777. 
Isaiah IX. 6, 7, 672-674, 771 to 774, 
Jeremiah NXIITI. 16 diseussed, 
653. 
Zechariah 
661. 
Zechariah NIIT. 7, 868. 
Psalm XLV, did not 
Jesus, 743. 
Job XIX. 25, 26, 734, 735. 
Philip I. 6 discussed, 809 to 812. 
Alpha and Omega did not refer to 
Jesus, 658, 756, 758, 759, 782, 
784 to 787. 
Word, meaning of, 
582, 829 to 833. 
= a was made fiesh” noticed, 
Rev [. 1 examined, 786, 
Rev I. 8 examined, 758. 
John XX. 28 explained, 582, 828. 
Jewish morning service quoted, 
750. 
JOINT PROPERT Y— 
right of alienation—, according 
to Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 
431. 
SJONATHAN--- 
his interpretation of - Isaiah vi 3, 


XIT. 10) considered, 


refer to 


in John I 


Isaiah ix 6,7, 672. 

JONES - 

his error in interpreting Psalm 
EXVIIt 18, Zech. XTL 10, 660- 
662. 
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JUDGES—(See Pleader.) 
borrowing money by—, 244. 
character of —244. 260. 
Kuropean—, incapable of dis- 
charging their duties satisfac- 
torily without native assist- 
anee, 246. 

fewness of--, 239. 

Magistrates should not be —, 295. 

revenue officers should not be —, 
253. 

qualification of —, 239, 263. 

salaries of--, 268. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM — 

(See Jifdges, Court, Law.) 
remedies for the defects of, 246 
to 249, 267, 

JURY-- 

trial by—, 
250. 

principle understood from ancient 
times, 250. 

how should trial by jury be intro- 
duced, 250. 

from what classes to be selected, 
251, 260, 262. 

duties of—, 262. 

JUSTICK —(See Atonement.) 
the nature of God's, 194. 
notice of, 96. 

KALI— 
her wocship immoral, 99. 

KASHYAPA. (See marriage.) 

KATHA UPANISHAD—144 to 60. 

KATYAYANA—(See Mother, Du- 

ughter.) 

KENA UPANISHAD —33 to 42. 

KHUDKASHT RYOTS— 
their status in former times, 272. 
their rights! violated, 273, 288. 
little benetited by regulation 

VIII of 1793, 289. 
KIDDELL, Miss, Letters to, 930, 
931, 932, 933. 


KINGDOM OF GOD-- 
what it is like to, 531. 


recommended, 247, 


INDEX. 


A rte ee = ere mae 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD (See God.) 
KORAN— 
Ch. 1. quoted, 750. 
Ch. Il. 5 quoted, 750. 
KRISHNA— 
the immorality of—, his worship, 
99. 
his evil doings, 124. 
KRISHNA CHANDRA RAYA, RaA- 
JA (See Marriage.) 
BKRULARNAY A—- 
absorption in God, how attained, 
iil, 
KURMA PURANA— 
suicide by pilgrims advised, 106. 
KULINISM — 
souree of the deeay of learning 
and virtue, 21. 
its origin, 121. 
an innovation, 121. 
LAKHERAJ— 
Reg. 3 of 1828, condemned, 286. 
petition against Reg. 3 of 1828, 
935 to 939. 
LAMB. (See Alonement.) 


LAND TENURES. (See Ryot, Rent.) 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Mad- 
ras, 271. 
under the Mohamedans, 271. 
distinctions of Religions do not 

affect the holding of lands, 272. 
how are lands let in Bengal, 272. 
land divided in small farms in 

Madras, 272. 
in Bengal. proprietors do not cul- 

tivate, 272. 
lands let to middle-men, 279. 

LAW —{See Codification.) 
want of publicity of, 241. 

LAW AND THE PROPHETS — 
What is as good as, 568, 

their essence, 569. 

law meant the Mosaie law, 570. 

LEGISLATION— 
representative men should be con- 

Sulted in, 266. 
how should be conducted, 265, 266 


INDEX. 


LOCKE —(See Trinity.) 

his opinion considered, 666, 871 
to 873. 

paraphrase of Rom. ITI. 24, 724. 

note on the word redemption, 
724. 

note on the word mercy-seat, 725. 

note on the Ephes. iv. 9, 10, 741. 


LOVE— 
to God shewn only by obedience 
to his commands, 570. 
LUTHERAN MISSION—(See Mis- 
Sion.) 
MADHU SING, Raga oF TRIHUT, 
(See Polygamy, 121.) 
MAGISTRATES—(See Court.) 
should not be judges, 255. 


MAHADEO— 
indecency of the worship of, 99. 


MAHANIRVANA TANTRA—(See 
Gayatri.) 

MAIMONIDES--- 

God’s name of twelve letters in, 
670. 


MARRIAGE— 
sale of daughters and sisters in, 
381 
above practice attempted to be 
prevented by Raja Krishna 
Chandra, 382 (foot note.) 
second—of a man, according to 
Yajnavalkya, 121, 380. 
money presents in the marriage 
of daughter prohibited by Ve- 
das and Manu, 120, 382. 
money presents prohibited by 

Kashyapa, 382. 

MANU-—(See Householders, Widows, 
Burning of widows, Polygamy, 
Daughter.) 

money presents in marriage pro- 
hibited by, 120, 382. 

his authority superior to others, 
342 to 344. 


MAYA — 
the theory questioned, 149. 
creativ? power of God, 152. 
primar.” meaning of, 154. 
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MAYA—Contd. 


opposed to knowledge, what is 
meant by it, 154. 


MEDIATOR — (See Atonement.) 


Moses and other prophets also 
mediators, 635. 


MENDICANTS—(See Yati.) 
METAPHOR— 


metaphorical expressions com- 
mon with oriental nations, 600. 


MICH ELIS— 
omits I John V. 7, 626. 
MIDDLEMEN-- 
in Bengal, 272. 
ryots badly treated by, 279. 
MILITIA— 
establishment of native Militias 
305, 306. 
MIMANSA—(See Education.) 
attacked, 150. 
vindicated, 157. 
MIRACLES— 
narations of—makes no impres- 
sion upon Hindus, 484, 555, 615. 
moral precepts of Jesus why 
separated from the narations 
of, 484, 614. 


their importance discussed, 613. 


Jesus reproaches those that seek 
for, 613. 

belief in, not made imperative by 
the scriptures, 555. 

why made use of, 583. 

performing~—, not equal to being 
God, 583. 

performing miracles and enabling 
others to perform miracles, not 
peculiar to Jesus, 806. 

prophets performing —, without 
oral addresses to God, 737. 

human testimony regarding them 
considered, 613, 614. 

Jainas bear testimony to the mi- 
racles of Hindoo Gods, 614. 

testimony regarding the miracles 
of Mohummnd, 614. 
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MISSION-~ (See Dubois.) MURTY. (See Assessor.) 


condition of the Baptist—, 879. 

eondition of the Lutheran—, 878. 

eondition of the Moravian—, 878, 
879. 

condition of the Nestorian—, 879. 

MISSIONARIES — 

doctrines ineuleated by Jesus 
and the apostles different from 
those taught by—, 919. 

abuse of the natives by, 175. 

revile all other religions, 145. 


MITAKSHARA— 
(See widow, daughter.) 
texts deprecating the burning 
of widows, 338. 
where it differs from Dayabhaga, 
389 to 392. 


MOHUMMUD— 
the mercy of God, 100. 
his name associated with that of 
(rod, 598. 
the declaration of —, never mis- 
interpreted by Mohunmudans, 
600. 
MOHUMMUDANS— 
their rule compared with the 
rule of the English, 462. 
state of industry among, 298. 
MORALITY— 
indispenable in worshipping the 
Supreme Being, 14, 106, 185. 
responsibility of man as a moral 
agent maintained, 106. 


MORAVIAN- (See Mission.) 


MOSES — 
belief in him ineambent upon 
Jews, 598. 
MOSHEIM— 
his account of the discord be- 
tween early Christians, 610. 
history of the doctrines of 
Christianity, 627--628. 
his opinion considered, 627, 871, 
MOTHER— 
rights to property, according to 
Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, Katya- 
vana, Vyasa, Narada, Vrihaspati, 
Dayabhaga, Dayatattwa, 376 — 
378. 


MUNDAKA UPANISHAD, 19 to 31. 


MUNRO, Str THOMAS. (See 
Natives of India.) 

MYSTERIES— 

belief in the Christian-—-, not 


made imperative by the serip- 
tures, 395, 
NANAK-~ 
worship of his followers, 96. 
his followers, Rimmohan Roy's 
sympathy with, 211. 
NARADA. (See Mother.) 
NATIVE JUDICIAL OFFICERS — 
(See Judges.) 
their duties, 243. 
their responsibility, 215. 
character of, 244. 
salary of, 245. 
NATIVES OF INDIA - 
employment to high posts of, 268, 
269. 
employment to revenue depart- 
ment, 291-—293, 
opinion of Sir THOMAS MUNRO, 
ALR. RICKARDS, MR. ELLIS on 
the appointment of, 293. 
state of education among, 299. 
their intelligence, 299. 
their intellectual activity, 176. 
morality and religion among, 176, 
296. 
Their eapability for 
ment, 299. 
their poverty, 288. 
extravagance in marriage, fune- 
rals and religious ceremonies, 
281. 
state of industry among, 298. 
physical condition of, 299. 
increase of population, 298. 
their opinion regarding the Bri- 
tish rule, 300. 
NATURE— 
not the cause of the world, 8—9. 
NESTORIEANS. (See Mission.) 


improve- 


INDEX. 


NEWS-WRITERS — 
employed in the Mohummudan 
Courts, 465. 


NEWTON 
Trinity.) 
his opinion considered, 666, 871, 
872. 

NACHIKETA- 
his history, 47. 

NYAYA-—(See Education.) 
attacked, 150. 
vindieated, 155. 

OLD TESTAMENT-- 


quotations from--referred to in 
the New, show the unity of 
God and the inferiority of 
the Messiah, 637 to 642. 

passages in--,in support of the 
Deity of Jesus considered, 643 
to 664. 

should be studied before the 
New, 666. 

OoM— 

its excellence, 52. 

explained, 83, 84. 

its similarity of sound to Greek wy 
84 


OM TATSAT-— 
explained, 83 to 84. 
meaning according 

vadgita, 84. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES --(S ee 

Allegory, Metaphor.) 
plural number expresses respect 
in, 624, 


PANCHAIT. (See Jitry.) 


PANTHEISM— 
distinguished 
69, 122. 
PARABLE— 
of the prodigal son, 534, 696. 
the sowers, 512, 522. 
the talents, 509. 
the ten virgins, 509. 
the rich youngman, 515, 338. 
the faithful steward, 528. 
the good samaritan, 525. 
the kingdom of God, 505, 531. 


Str TIsaac-—(See 


io Bhaga- 


from vedantism, 
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PASSIONS— 
overcome by earnest prayer and 
heartfelt desire, 553. 
overcome by repentance 
solemn meditation, 185. 


PATANJALI— 
system of, attacked, 151. 
vindicated, 158. 
PEASANTRY OF 
Ryot.) 
their food, house and clothing 
deseribed, 297, 298. 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT— 
why introduced, 290. 
how and upon what  principle- 
revenue Was assessed, 273. 
benefits to proprietors, 280, 288. 
benefits to Government, 280, 287, 
304. 
increase of the value of estates, 
287-288. 
inerease of transit and export 
duties, 288. 
eultivation of waste land, 288. 
condition of ryots under, 278. 
compared with and preferred to 
the Ryotwary system, 280, 281, 
304, 305. 
statement regarding the result 
of, 304, 305. 
PLEADERS— 
Native—, not well treated by the 
Judges, 243. 
their character, 245. 
Want of influence of, 256. 
POLICE— 
abuse of power by-~how reme-- 
died, 249. 
POLYGAMY— 
attempt by Madhu Sing to stop, 
121, 379. 
evils of, 379. 
when allowable according to 
Yajnavalkya and Mann, 121, 
380. 
legislation advisable to put a. 
stop to, J&a. 


and 


INDIA. (See 
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POLYTHEISM — (See 
Hinduism.) 


Hindus try to reconcile their—, 
with the doctrine of the unity 
of God, 562. 
PRAKRITI— 


worship of—, leads to darkness, 
76. 


PRAYASCHITTA—74. 


PRAY ER.— 
Secrecy in, 489. 
Lord's prayer, 489. 
enables a man to overcome 
passions and to keep the com- 
mandments of God, 553. 


PRECEPTS OF JESUS, 487 to 543. 
two great commandments, 506, 
518, 525. 
sermon on the mount, 487. 
commandments against murder 
and adultery extended, 488. 
charity enjoined, 488, 199, 520, 
537, 342. 
secrecy in well-doing, 489. 
pray in secret, 489. 
dependence on God, 490. 
what defiles a man, 498. 
doing the will of the father, 491. 
humility, 499, 515. 
readiness for the Lord, 508. 
except aman be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of 
God, 540. 
seek the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, 529, 540. 
love vour enemies, 520. 
riches deprecated, 528, 529. 
love of God, 528. 
render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cresar’s, 505. 
idle words condemned, 495. 
the things of the world  eon- 
demned, 190. 
divorce condemned, 501. 
moral in what sense used in the 
precepts, 549, 550. 
alone sufficient for salvation, 550, 
568, 693, 695. 
not only aecode of morality but 
also a code of religion, 560. 


Idolatry, 


PRECEPTS OF JESUS—Contd. 
scriptural passages showing their 
sufficiency, 568-569. 
PRESS— 
want of a public—, as a check on 
judicial irregularities, 241. 
PRESS REGULATIONS— 
the nature and scope of the res- 
trictions, 451-152. 
origin of 437, 447. 
history of the agitation against, 
447-448. 
reasons against, 437 to 442, 451 to 
467. 
memorial to the Supreme Court, 
437 to 443. 
appeal to the King in Council, 
445 to 467. 
PRIDEAUX, Dr.— 
book on Connections referred to, 
672. 
on Isaiah TX, 6, 7, 672. 
PRIVY COUNCIL— 
right of appeal whether bene- 
ficial, 258-259. 
value of suits in which appeal 
allowed, 304. 


PROVINCIAL COURTS— 

powers of, 253. 

number of, 203. 

formerly also Courts of Circuit, 
253. 

difference between—, and the 
District Courts, 252-253. 

PURANAS— 

attacked, 159. 

vindicated, 161 to 166. 

PURIT Y— 

not attainable by superstitious 
practices, 70. 

how attained, 70. 


RAGHUNANDANA— 
(See Gayatri, Burning of widows.) 


RAMMOHUN ROY— 
autobiography, 223 to 225. 
causes of his visit to England, 236. 
his journey to France, 926. 
his idea of God and religion, 135, 
136, 211, 198, 207, 208. 


INDEX. 


RAMMOHUN ROY—Contd. 

the doctrines of Christianity pub- 
licly denied by 675, 686, 687. 

nobody could be opposed to the 
worship taught by, 136. 

sympathy with the followers of 
NANAK, DADOO, KABIR, SANTA 
and the SANNYASIS, 211. 

sympathy with the Unitarians, 
211. 

his love of liberty, 923, 927. 

his opinion of Europeans, 236. 

speech on settlement by Euro- 
peans, 917. 

speech at London, 917. 

translation of the New Testa- 

ment attempted, 884. 


RANJLT SING— 
his power and character, 234. 
RATHBONE, Mr. WIttraM—tletter 
to—, 925. 
RE-BIRTH, 160, 164. 
REDEEM ER— 
Job XIX, 24-26, explained, 708. 
REDEM PTION—(See Atonement.) 
what is meant by, 724. 
REES, Dr. T.—- 
letter to, 921. 
REFORM BILL— 
Rammohun Roy’s joy at the pas- 
sing of, 925. 
Rammohun Roy's opinion on, 925. 
REGISTRATION—— 


of deeds, plan reeommended, 248, 
249, 


REGULATION. 
(See Law, Legislation, Codifica- 
tion.) 


RENT—(See Ryot.) 
rates of, 272. 
rates of, what it is in theory, 272, 
274. 
principle upon whieh it is regu- 
lated, 274. 
frequent increase of, 273. 
excessive, 291, 
further increase should be inter- 
dieted, 278, 290, 291. 
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RENT-—Contd. 
re-measurements to be interdict- 
ed, 278. 
maximum to be fixed, 290, 305. 
how paid, 274. 
arrears how realized, 275, 276. 
abwabs—, 289. 


REP ENTANCE—(See Sin.) 
scriptural passages shewing 
repentance sufficient for the 
forgiveness of sin, 695, 696, 718, 
REPORTS -— 
Law Reports, want of, 241. 
RESU MPTION— (See Lakheraj.) 
REVENUE— 
from whom collected by Govern- 
ment, 275. 
arrears, imprisonment for non- 
realization of, 281. 
arrears how realized, 275, 276. 
proportion of the arrears, 275. 
REVENTE COURTS—(See Collec- 
tors.) 
REVENUE SALE — 
abuses of, 277. 
remedy proposed, 277. 
how conducted, 276. 
what indulgence given to the de- 
faulter, 276. 
warning given tothe defaulter, 
276. 


eauses of frequent sales of lands, 
281. 
purehasers at-—, who are, 276. 
REVENUE SYSTEM — 
(See Zamindar, Permanent Settle- 
ment, Ryot, Ryotwary System.) 
under the Mahomedan Rule, 271, 
272, 289. 
deviation from the System of 
Lord Cornwallis regretted, 283. 
reduction of Revenue Establish- 
ment proposed, 291 to 293. 
RICKARDS, Mr.—(See Natives of 
India.) 
Rickards’ “India,” letters from, 
927, 928. 
RIGVEDA. 


(See Burning of wi- 
daws.) 
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RITES—(See Hinduism.) 

observance of, fit for the igno- 
rant and should not be taught 
by the learned, 346. ‘ 

not indispensable to the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of God, 
15, 16, 129. 

do not lead to salvation, 20, 339, 
345, 346. 

observance of religious rites only 
selfish, 75. 

leads to misery, 75. 

source of pain according to Upa- 


nishad and Bhagavadgita, 327. 


RYOTS—(See Rent.) 

condition of, 278, 280. 

mode of improving the condition 
of, suggested, 278. 

physical condition of, 290. 

ineapability to accumulate capi- 
taj, 282. 

rate of wages, 297. 

their food, 297. 

houses, 298. 

clothing, 208. 

their position under the Mahome- 
dan Rule, 289. 

rights of Khudkasht,—272. 

who are Khudkasht Ryots, 272. 

rights violated, 288. 

Khudkasht— little benefitted by 
the Regulations of 1793, 289. 

how treated by middlemen, 279. 

pretection of, laws not sufficient 
for, 279. 

how justice and protection can 
be secured for ryots, 278, 279. 

RYOTWARY SYSTEM — 

compared with the zemindary 
system, 280, 304. 

abuses by subordinate oflicers 
and their remedies, 281, 282. 

Collectors should not have the 
power of Magistrates, 282. 

evils of, 28], 303. 


statement regarding the. in 
Madras, 304. 

SABAT—- 

a convert---his works against 


Christianity, 557, 


INDEX. 


te 


wn 


SABBATH-- roe 
morning service quoted, 750. 
healing, 520, 531. 

SABELLICUS— 
his opinion about Jesus, 761. 


SACRIFICE. (See Rites, atone- 
ment.) 
obedience better than, 701. 
not suflicient for salvation, 699, 


SANKER SASTRI— 
probably an Englishman, 89. 
controversy with him, 89 --100. 


SANKHYA— 
attacked, 151. 
vindieated, 158, 


SALVATION, (Se Beatitude.) 
eannot he obtained by faith in 
Christ, 354. 
eannot be obtained by dogmas, 
30. 
sacrifice not suflicient for, 699. 
precepts of Jesus sufficient for, 
691 -694. 
knowledge of God is the only way 
to, 110. 
the only means of attaining, 227. 
obedience to God sutticient for, 
355. 
SAVIOUR -- 
epithet explained. 605. 
the epithet applied to many in 
the scripture, 605, 655, 716, 719, 
#20. 
Jesus is a saviour for ineuleating 
the word of God, 605. 
term applied to Christ alone in 
the New Testament, 789, 


SCRIPTURES 
their translation in Bengalee not 
read, 88 I. 
present used for the future in, 
585. 
mode of teconcilling apparent 
contradictions in, 631, 
difficulties arising from negleet- 
ing this mode, 631. 
SERMON ON THE Mount, 187. 


4 


[ 


# 


sete] OR 


* SKANDA PURANA, 


.. aAR DURPAN— 
! ek against Hindusim by, Li7. 
urictures against Hindu philoso- 
ee 1-49, 150, $59. 
. ‘definition, 46. 
aan with dict and rites, 


tof — kinds, 196. 
: xpiation of, 184. 
} rgiven freely 
? seriptures, 723. 
i -hether it is self-sufficiency to 
j expect to he saved by repen- 
vance, and virtuous life, 197. 
rgziveness beamed by repen- 
tance only, 552, 572 . 695. 
sus’ power of forgiving— dis- 
cussed, 589, 590, 848— 850. 
‘angels also forgive sin, 608. 
‘committed against the infinite is 
not. infinite, 729. 


aecording to 


. punishment of, 185. 
‘ eternal punishment of-- - 


aureasonable, 729. 

«everlasting fire, &¢., in the ori- 
ginal Greek does not mean 
eternal, 729. 

SINGING — 

in divine contemplation authoriz- 
ed by Yajnavalkya, 44. 

(See Burning 
of widows, Custom.) 
SON OF GOD— (See Jesus.) 
angels of God and some ancients 
ealled, 577. 
SOUL - 
what it is, 52, 152, 158. 
SPERCTUAL DEVOTION. 
Worship.) 
of two kinds, 208. 
SPIRITUAL TREACHER —(See 
Ture.) 
BREEKRISHNA TARKALANKAR 
when did he flourish, 428. 


(See 


STEPHEN— 


his invoeation before death ex- 
plained, 856. 


INDEX. 
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SUBRAHMANNYA SHASTRI— 
controversy with him, 129—131. 
SUDDER AMINS— 
their powers, 243. 


new arrangements suggested, 247, 


248. 


SUDDER DEWANY ADAWLAT— 
the ability of the Judges, 253. 
suggestions for improving, 255 
should have the power of issuing 

writ of Habeas corpus, 2538, 
pleaders of, 245. 

SUDDER NIZAMUT ADAWLUT — 
competency of the Judges, 261. 
procedure of, 260. 


SUDRAS - 
eapable of the knowledge of Cod, 
130. 
SUICLDE -- 


by pilgrims, 106. 
by widows, 106. 
SUPREME BEING-—-(See God, 
Deity, Vedanta, Worship.) 
accurate and positive knowledge 
of, not possible, 7, 40, 185. 
known hy his works, 7, 8. 
nature of, 25. 
described, 8, 26, 28, 39, 40. 
persons entitled to worship, 70. 
worship of, to he taught to all, 
138. 
worship of. practicable, nay ob- 
ligatory, 123. 
SUPREME COURT— 
enormous cost to suitors, 289. 
the above pointed out by two 
suecessive grand juries, 285. 
extension of its jurisdiction whe- 
ther advisable, 285. 
SUTTEK—(See Burning of widows,) 
TALMUD SANHEDRIM—shows 
Isaiah IX. 6, referred to Heze- 
kiah, 6738. 
TANTRAS-— 
their indecency, 99. 
attacked, 159. 
vindieated, 161 to 166. 
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TARGUM—(See Jonathan.) 


THEISM—(See God, Worship.) 
defence of Hindu, 89 to 100, 


TOLERATION— 
in religion, 211, 212. 


TRADE— ; 
elfeets of opening the Indian, 288. 


TRANSMIGRATION—160, 165. 
TRIBUTE —(See India.) 


TRINITY-—(See Jesus, Holy Ghost.) 

argument drawn from the analogy 
of soul, will and perception 
considered, 632. : 

mathematical argument in sup- 
port of, 667. 

Mr. Serle’s argument, 668. 

theories contradictory regarding, 
189, 190. 

theory of Dr. Waterland, 189. 
ot Dr. Wallis, 183. 
Dr. Taylor, 189. 
Arehbishop Seeker, 189. 
Arehbishop Tillotson, 189. 
Bishop Bull, 189, 
Pearson and Dr. Owen, 189. 
Bishop Burgess, 189. 
Dr. Thomas Butnet, 190. 
Bishop Gastrell, 190. 
Mer. Howe, 190. 
Bishop Heber, 191, 

Locke and Newton did not believe 
in, 666. 

condemned, 170, 187. 

dialogue between a missionary 
and three Chinese converts, 
911 to 913, 

DOCTRINE, not taught by 
apostles, 626 to 628. 

first introduced in 
century, 627. 

primitive Christians did not con- 
sider belief in—indispensable, 
628. 

history of the doctrine, 627—~629. 

prevalence of polytheistical ideas 
the reason of its acceptance at 
the Council of Nice, 629. 

TERM not found in the serip- 
tures, 730. 


the 


the fourth 


INDEX. 


TRINITY—Contd. 
believed because taughtin you, 
171, 630, 688. 

PASSAGES in the Old Testamet 
in support of—, examined, 7 
to 760. : 

holy thrice repeated, its effe: 
525. 

{1 John VY. 7, an interpolation, 6: 
626. 3 
plaral number expresses respes 
624, 625. “ 
Hindu doctrine compared wi ~ 
636, 675, 874. 
TUHFATUL MUWAHHIDDIN-— 5 


941 to 957. a 
TYTLER, Dr. — ¢ 


controversy with, 891 to 908. 4 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIA TION— 
speech of Rammohun Roy at, 917+ 
918, f 
UNITARIAN Soctery ov Cane} 
CUTPRA-—" : 
the condition of, 922. 
UNITARIANS— 


$ 


their worship why preferred, 201° 


awe Te 


them, 211. 


UNITY OF GOD. (See God.) 


UPANISHAD. (See Mundakopani- 


shad, Kenopauishad, Kathopani- 


shad, Isopanished, Rites, Buri 


ing of widows.) 

VEDAS— 
all prove the unity of God, 10. 
defence of the Monotheistical 

system, 105 to 126. 
do not consider rites excellent, 
345 to 3L6, 

VEDANTA (See Education, Maya.) 
abridgment of the—, 1 to 17. 
explains why the Vedas eall space 

and other things God, 10. 
Pantheism distinguished 
Vedantism, 69, 123. 
attacked, 149. 
vindicated 151, 152, 


from 


¥ 


Rammohun Roy's sympathy with’ 


\ 
e 


eos 
© 
¥ 
4 
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VEDANTA—(Contd.) 


its doctrines explained, 181 to 
186. 
4inites of, explained, 153. 
attributes of God, 183. 
not atheistic, 562. 
ignorance of the real nature of 
God declared by the scriptures, 
as well as by the—, 563. 
worship of Supreme Being practi- 
cable according to, nay obliga- 
tory, 123. 
VICARIOUS 
Atonenent.) 


ViIRGIN-- 
jn Old Testament did not refer 
to Mary, 643 to 645, 763-- 767. 
mis-trauslation of Isaiah XXHI. 
12, 767. 


SACRIFICE. (See 


VISHNU. (See Burning of widows, 
Mother.) 

VRIBASPATI. (See Mother, Dau- 
ghter.) 


VYASA—(See Mother.) 
worship according to, 207, 208. 
WAGES- - 
rate of—of the peasantry and la- 
bourers in India, 297. 
WARE, REV. HENRY— 
ietter to, 875 to 885. 


WIDOWS --(See Burning of wi- 


dows.) 

their miserable condition, 378, 
379. 

Manu on the duties of widows, 
325, 328. 

Yajnavalkya on ditto, 325. 

by asceticism may attain salva- 
tion, 848.” 

rights according to Mitakshara 
and Dayabhaga, 391 to 393. 

entitled to dispose of husband’s 
property according to Mitak- 
Shara, 391. 


“WIKE— 


control of husbands over—, not 
sufficient guard against sin, 331, 


OT 


WILL — 
known to Hindoos, 427 tu 429, 433. 
Sanskrit terms for it, 433. 
WOMEN---(See Mother, Daughter.) 
capable of the knowledge of Gnd, 
130, 351, 361. 
knowers of God, 130. 
not inferior in understanding, 36 
education of, neglected, 361. 
more faithful than men, 361, 
their miserable condition des- 
cribed, 362, 378, 379. 
re rights to property, 375 te 
WOODHFORD, Mp. 
letters to, 926, 927. 
WOODFORD Mrs.— 
letter to, 924. 
eae Jesus.) 
obn I. 1-14, considered, 643. 8: 
to 833.” Sela 
WORKS— (See rites.) 
their influence, 160, 164-165. 
ee i Householder, 4 ite 
cestors, God, Brahma, Sw; 
Being.) Sanne 
of inferior gods enjoined 
incapable, 13, 108 enti 
wode enjoined in the Vedas 
God the sole object of, i. ne 
ot God not impossible, 123. 
of the Supreme Being, persons 
desirous are entitled to it, 70. 
of the Supreme Being. sh 
taught to all, 138, Brno 
what is, 135. 
different modes of, 207-208, 
what it should be, 541, 
mode of true, 122, 123, 136, 137. 
good action and command over 
the passions and senses indis- 
pensable in, 14, 29. 
morality, observance of, a part of 
the worship of God and indis- 
pensable for it, 14, 106, 185. 
does not consist in gestures of 
the body, 198. 
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WORSHIP—Contd. YAJ NAVALKYA, (See House~ 
whether regulation of food and holder, Gayatri, Singing, Marri- 
conduct necessary, 137, 141. age, Widows, Mother, Polygamy, 


Daughter.) 


YATES, Rey. Mr.— 
translation of the New Testament 


sacred authorities, 138. 
singing and dancing in, 94. 


was Rammohun Roy hostile to commenced by Rammohun Roy 
any form of—, 136. with, 884. 
its meaning in the Scriptures, 595, YATI. (See Householder.) 
782. YOGA— 
prophets accept worship, 595,781 What it is, 99. 
782. ZEMINDARS—(See Permanent 
worship sometimes means token Settlement.) 
of eivil respect, 782. their position under the Moha- 


medan rule, 271, 289. 
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